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FARRAND  AND  NICHOLAS, 

for  publishing  by  subscription 

A  NEW  PERIODICAL  WORK,  TO  BE  ISSUED  QUARTERLY,  AND  TO  EF. 

ENTITLED 

THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW 

I 

OF 

History  and  Politics, 

AND  GENERAL  REPOSITORY  OF  LITERATURE  AND 
STATE  PAPERS. 

This  work  win  be  conducted  under  adequate  management, 
and  modelled  upon  a  plan  calculated  to  render  it  extensively  and 
permanently  useful.  It  will  embrace  a  review  of  the  public  oc- 
currences of  Europe,  and  of  our  own  relations  with  that  quarter 
of  the  globe, — an  examination  of  the  parliamentary  history  and 
domestic  policy  of  this  country, — an  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
foreign  and  native  productions — particularly  of  such  as  profess 
to  delineate  our  own  condition  and  character; — original  essays, 
and  selections  in  every  department  of  literature; — an  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  political  economy  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  United  States, — and  a  collection  of  state 
papers,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix — fitted  to  illustrate  and  to 
confirm  the  facts  and  opinions  advanced  in  the  historical  and 
political  articles. 

The  chief  ends  of  this  miscellany,  to  which  the  most  inde- 
fatigable attention  will  be  given,  and  for  which  ample  resour- 
ces will  be  provided, — are  the  propagation  of  sound  political 
,.  doctrines,  and  the  direction  and  improvement  of  the  literary 
-  taste  of  the  American  people.  It  has  been  thought  adviseable 
^  to  adopt  a  plan  of  a  nature  so  comprehensive  as  to  exclude 
'  nothing  which  may  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends. 
"  The  preference  given  to  a  quarterly  over  a  monthly  or  annual 
X  publication  is  founded  upon  the  idea,  that  it  vv^iU  combine  th(? 
^      Vol.  I.  a 
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advantages,  while  it  obviates  the  inconveniences,  peculiar  t(> 
both, — by  affording  an  interval  of  time,  not  so  great  as  to  di- 
vest the  historical  and  political  disquisitions  of  the  interest  of 
novelty,  and  yet  sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  care  and  discri- 
mination in  the  composition,  the  selection,  and  the  arrange- 
ment  of  materials. 

Whatever  maxims  of  wisdom  applicable  to  our  institutions 
the  best  writers  either  ancient  or  modern  can  afford  on  the 
science  of  government,  will  be  industriously  sought  and  quo- 
ted,  as  well  as  such  cases  in  the  history  of  the  past,  as  may 
serve  to  enlighten  the  public  opinion,  both  with  regard  to  our 
own  situation  and  to  the  transactions  of  European  powers. 
It  will  be  made  a  principal  object  to  furnish  the  readers  of 
this  miscellany  with  correct  views  of  the  true  condition  and 
policy  of  the  two  great  belligerents  by  whose  distant  strug- 
gles our  domestic  peace  is  shaken,  and  in  whose  dispositions 
and  projects  our  highest  interests  are  deeply  involved.  Every 
document,  therefore,  calculated  to  throw  light  on  this  to- 
pic, and  which  an  extensive  correspondence  and  the  best 
opportunities  can  yield,  will  be  minutely  examined,  and  ren- 
dered subservient  to  a  purpose,  on  the  importance  of  which  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  dwell.  The  proceedings  of  congress 
will  be  vigilantly  watched,  and  temperately  discussed, — but 
not,  however,  without  that  degree  of  zeal  which  an  ardent 
love  of  country  naturally  excites,  and  which,  so  far  from  prov- 
ing an  obstruction,  is,  in  fact,  auxiliary  to  the  surest  operations 
of  the  judgment.  Genuine  sentiment  and  sound  policy  can 
never  be  dissociated,— and  it  is,  therefore,  that  full  scope 
will  be  given  to  the  natural,  elevated,  warm  feelings,  and  to 
the  vehement,  unsuborned,  virtuous  passions,  of  the  heart, 
whenever  the  subject  of  discussion  shall  be  those  schemes  of 
profligate  ambition  which  now  menace  the  liberties  of  all  man- 
kind, and  those  acts  of  portentous  corruption, — the  crimes  of 
unexampled  depravity, — which  assail  the  moral  and  political 
order  of  Europe — and  which  awaken  terror  while  they  kindle 
indignation  in  the  mind  of  every  reflecting  and  honest  indivi- 
dual  of  every  country. 

The  utility  of  the  present  undertaking  must  be  too  obvious 
to  require  a  particular  exposition,  and  should  it  be  well  exe- 
cuted— it  is  hoped  that  no  necessity  will  arise  for  an  elaborate 
appeal  to  the  public  on  the  score  of  patronage.  A  work  of  the 
nature  now  contemplated  has  been  long  desired  by  the  most  en- 
lightened men  of  this  country,  and  claims  the  cooperation  as 
well  as  the  protection  of  those  who  unite  the  ability  with  the 
desire  of  promoting  tlie  interests  of  freedom  and  of  letters* 
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There  is  something  in  the  melancholy  character  of  the 
times, — in  the  signal  and  extraordinary  dangers  with  which 
the  United  States,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world, 
are  threatened, — that  calls  loudly  for  the  utmost  activity  in  the 
defence  of  those  institutions  and  that  system  of  knowledge, 
which  constitute  our  best  riches,  and  which  ennoble  and  deco- 
rate human  nature.  At  a  moment  when  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe  is  sinking  under  the  ascendant  of  a  military  despot- 
ism, and  the  same  dark  cloud  of  ignorance  and  tyranny  is  set- 
tling upon  it,  which  a  few  centuries  ago  was  dispelled  by  the 
genius  of  commerce,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  American  pub- 
lic to  encourage  the  development  and  the  application  of  what- 
ever resources  may  be  found  in  the  faculties  of  individuals,  in 
order  to  secure  from  the  same  fatal  influence,  the  inestimable 
blessings  and  the  pure  lights  which  this  country  drew  from 
the  very  fountain  that  is  now  partly,  and  which  may  be  here- 
after, totally  choked  up  and  polluted. 

A  great  historian  remarks  that  "  should  the  victorious  bar- 
"  barians  of  the  East  ever  carry  slavery  and  desolation  as  far  as 
"  the  Atlantic  ocean,  Europe  might  revive  and  flourish  in  the 
"  American  world  already  filled  with  her  colonies  and  institu- 
tions." Montesquieu  has  predicted  that  when  soldiers  should 
be  greatly  multiplied,  and  the  military  system  converted  into 
a  conscription,  Europe  would  become  a  camp  and  Europeans 
resemble  the  Tartars — the  barbarians  to  whom  Gibbon  alludes. 
The  fears  of  the  statesman  are  now  nearly  realized.  Europe 
has  become  a  camp — and  a  distinct  race  of  spoilers  not  less 
ferocious  than  those  of  whom  the  historian  speaks,  has  car- 
ried ••'  slavery  and  desolation"  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  left,  in  the  other  hemisphere,  but  one  asvlum  for  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  arts  of  true  civilization.  Should  this  last  sanc- 
tuary be  violated,  it  will  remain  for  this  country  to  verify  the 
hope  which  the  philosophic  historian — not  stretching  his  ima- 
gination, however,  to  embrace  a  scheme  of  universal  conquest 
of  a  character  so  anomalous  and  of  resources  so  extraordinary 
as  the  present, — considers  as  in  the  highest  degree  rational 
and  consolatory  for  the  friends  of  the  human  species.  It  de- 
pends, perhaps,  upon  the  exertions  of  the  moment,  whether 
"  Europe  shall  revive  and  flourish  in  the  American  world;" — . 
whether  the  institutions  of  freedom,  which,  as  has  been  said, 
give  dignity  and  lustre  to  the  human  character; — the  pursuits  of 
liberal  science,  which  alone  nourish  the  virtues  of  the  heart;— 
the  mild  charities  and  the  graceful  refinements  of  private  life, 
which  wither  and  expire  under  the  empire  of  the  sword, — - 
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are  not  to  be  wholh'  banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Those 
who  sincerelv  prize  these  blessings  will  not  hesitate  to  second 
any  suitable  efforts  tending  to  cultivate  the  public  taste  for  Eng- 
lish literature, — the  fountain  of  solid  instruction  and  the  nurse 
of  manly  sentiment;— and  applied  to  instil  such  maxims  of  pub- 
lic wisdom  and  virtue  as  may  enable  the  people  of  these  states 
to  oppose  a  strenuous  and  successful  resistance  to  the  as- 
saults of  that  horrible  despotism  which,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few 

years, has  degraded  the  nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe 

from  the  loftv  height  of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence  to 
w^hich,  after  many  ages  of  toilsome  ascent,  they  had  victori- 
ously attained.  ^  ,  .  ,      «- 

Independently  of  such  considerations  as  these  which  aiiect 
our  highest  interests  and  appeal  to  the  nobler  feelings  of  the 
breast,  there  are  others  of  secondary  importance,  which  ope- 
rate as'  a  recommendation  to  an  undertaking  like  the  present 
and  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  critical  examination  of 
European  works  particularly  of  those  which  come  to  us  from 
England,  will  be  made  to  enter,  as  has  been  before  stated,  into 
the  structure  of  this  journal.  Whatever  may  be  the  ability  with 
which  the  English  reviews  are  conducted,  it  is  certain  that 
truth  in  them  is  often  distorted  or  wholly  suppressed, — that 
their  decisions  are  materially  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  party — 
the  suggestions  of  private  friendship,  or  the  authority  of  popu- 
lar names;  and  not  unfrequently,  by  the  prejudices  of  literary 
patriotism  and  the  intolerance  of  national  pride.  The  formation 
therefore,  of  a  domestic  tribunal  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
feelings  which  vitiate  the  taste,  and  mislead  the  judgment, 
and  whose  province  it  shall  be  both  to  vindicate  our  own  merits 
when  injuriously  attacked,  and  to  exhibit  faithfully  those  of 
foreign  writers  when  erroneously  reported,  cannot  but  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  beneficial  consequences,  not  merely  in  re- 
lation to  the  purity  of  our  relish  for  elegant  literature,  but  also 
to  the  accuracy  of  our  opinions  on  questions  connected  with 
the  domestic  politics  of  another  country,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  our  own  national  welfare. 

Another  topic  which  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  urge  in  favour 
of  a  journal  on  the  plan  mentioned  above,  is,  thd  apparent  ne- 
cessity for  some  such  enterprize  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of 
the  literary  fame  of  this  country.  The  period  has  arrived  when 
a  platform  at  least,  should  be  laid,  and  it  is  in  this  mode  only— 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  condition — that  the  ob^ 
ject  can  be  accomplished.  If  the  foundation  were  once  settled, 
there  remains  no  doubt  but  that  with  the  scaffolding  of  English 
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literature,  a  fabric  of  literary  reputation  might  be  ere  long  erec- 
ted, of  materials  which  both  for  their  variety  and  excellence 
would  delight  and  surprise  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  certain 
that  our  means  are  not  duly  appreciated  abroad; — that  we 
ourselves  have  not  done  justice  to  our  resources,  either  of 
genius  or  of  learning.  Whatever  may  be  said  by  the  prejudiced 
or  the  uninformed  critics  of  Europe,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
among  us  an  ample  porrion  of  the  "ethereal  spirit,"  and  an 
abundant  store  of  erudition,  competent  to  extend  the  limits  of 
human  knowledge  and  to  shed  lustre  on  the  national  character, 
— as  there  is,  also,  a  solid  fund  of  legislative  wisdom  and  public 
virtue  fitted  to  raise  us  to  a  proper  standard  of  estimation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  to  fashion  and  fortify  this  republic 
into  a  "  deeplaid  indissoluble  state." 

But  through  the  agency  of  a  combination  of  unavoidable 
circumstances  in  the  one  case,  and  of  a  train  of  ui  fortunate 
contingencies  and  lamentable  errors  in  the  other,  all  these 
advantages  lie  inert  and  obscure,  and  mankind  judging  only 
from  external  indications  and  practical  results,  have  come  to 
this  fallacious  but  natural  conclusion,  that  we  are  no  less  mise- 
rably deficient  in  the  treasures  of  learning  and  in  die  powers 
of  genius,  than  ridiculously  weak  in  our  public  councils,  and 
improvidently  backward  in  the  organization  of  our  physical 
strength.  From  the  actual  composition  of  our  deliberative  as- 
semblies, and  the  measures  of  our  cabinet,  they  infer  that  we 
are  altogether  without  that  gallantry  of  spirit,  that  generous 
and  lofty  enthusiasm,  the  liberal  studies,  and  enlarged  "  cou- 
rageous wisdom"  which,  if  they  had  uniformly  presided  over 
our  affairs,  might  have  given  an  irresistible  momentum  and 
a  most  imposing  attitude  to  a  nation  so  singularly  favoured  by 
nature  and  fortune.  They  make  the  rarity  and  insignificance  of 
our  productions  in  literature,  the  criterion  of  our  ability  to 
produce,  and  imagine  that  a  mercenary,  groveling,  narrov,- 
minded  system  of  policy  is  accompanied  by  a  correspondent 
poverty  of  conception  and  scantiness  of  knowledge. 

It  shall  be  one  of  the  ends  of  this  journal  to  refute  these 
imputations,  and  it  is  one  of  its  chief  .idvantages  that  it  may 
itself  become  a  practical  illustration  of  their  falsehood.  The 
sound  doctrines  and  the  elevated  sentiments  of  which  it  ma} 
be  made  the  receptacle,  and  which,  together  with  habits  ol 
profound  investigation  and  a  rich  fund  of  political  science, 
belong  to  so  many  individuals  in  this  country,  may  serve  to 
convince  the  world  that  it  is  to  causes  merely  accidental 
that  we  ov/e  the  coarse  texture  of  our  legislative  bodies,  and 
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the  abject  spirit  of  our  administration.  It  may  be  asserted 
without  presumption  that  this  country  has  not  shone  in  peri- 
odical literature  rather  on  account  of  the  absence  of  proper 
excitements  and  of  suitable  repositories  for  the  productions 
of  taste  and  learning,  than  for  any  want  either  of  capacity  or 
leisure.  The  analysis  of  important  works  and  the  literary  dis- 
quisitions which  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  publica- 
tion, will  afford  an  ample  field  for  the  display  of  ingenuity 
and  of  erudition,  and  should  the  materials  of  this  description 
which  may  form  a  part  of  the  first  numbers,  be  wrought  with 
skill  and  elegance,  a  spirit  of  emulation,  the  natural  effect  of 
classical  models, — may  be  excited,  so  as  to  lead  to  efforts  of 
the  highest  and  happiest  order. 

In  Europe,  profound  statesmen,  eminent  authors,  brilliant 
scholars,  cooperate  ambitiously  in  journals  of  this  nature, — and 
communicate  to  the  world,  through  such  channels,  their  most 
elaborate  researches,  and  their  m.ost  finished  productions.  They 
know  that  in  so  doing,  they  derogate  nothing  from  their  own 
dignitv ,  while  they  contribute  infinitely  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public.  Sound  doctrines  are,  in  this  way,  more  widely  disse-> 
minated,  a  more  habitual  and  certain  influence  is  given  to  the 
principles  of  taste,  and  a  more  prompt  and  diffusive  fame  se- 
cured to  the  labours  of  learning  and  of  genius.  The  delicacy 
and  solidity  of  the  tissue  which  they  weave,  the  rich  and  last- 
ing colours  which  they  employ,  counteract  the  perishable  na- 
ture of  the  frame  in  which  they  exhibit  their  productions;  and 
It  may,  thtriiore,  be  asserted  with  confidence,  that  such  dis- 
quisitions as  .hose  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  the  Mercure 
de  France,  will  be  no  less  durable,  as  they  are  no  less  elegant  and 
instructive,  th  id  the  most  formal  or  ambitious  treatises,  how- 
ever profound  or  original.  The  enlightened  and  the  patriotic 
of  every  country  will  always  zealously  advance  the  progress  of 
letters — and  will  not  disdain  to  become,  as  it  were,  militant 
themselves,  in  a  cause  which  is  inseparable  from  that  of  pure 
morale,  of  natrjrial  glory,  of  refined  humanity,  of  generous  and 
elevated  sentiment,  of  true  policy,  and  heroic  conduct. 

The  illustrious  example  just  quoted  should  be  here  imitated 
by  those  whose  proper  stations  in  our  political  v/orld  have  been 
usurped  by  the  most  incapable  and  contemptible  men  that  ever 
presumed  to  be  ambitious;  by  men  who  are  no  less  devoid  of 
the  accomplishmtn's  of  liberal  and  useful  science  than  of  all 
the  a]stii!;^ui5!"iinp;  qualifications  of  real  statesmen; — who  are 
not  the  guides  but  the  instruments  of  the  people; — who  are  at 
once  the  shame  and  the  scourge  of  their  country.  This  exam- 
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pie  may  be  held  up  to  our  ingenuous  youth  as  pointing  to 
the  only  mode  in  which  they  can,  at  this  moment  when  the 
principles  of  natural  suhordination  are  overthrown  among  us, 
and  the  just  correspondence  and  symmetry  of  our  political  sys- 
tem completely  deranged, — gratify  that  avidity  to  serve  the 
commonwealth — which  is  the  passion  of  noble  minds — and 
restore  to  liberal  studies  and  to  vigorous  talents  that  due 
and  wholesome  preponderance  of  which — by  the  most  mis- 
chievous of  all  kinds  of  oppression,- — in  defiance  of  the  dispen- 
sations of  divine  wisdom,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  true 
political  equality  as  w^ell  as  of  the  prerogatives  of  nature, — 
they  are  here  systematically  and  almost  universallv  deprived. 
If  those  who  are  our  brightest  ornaments,— our  legitimate  in- 
structors— and  0ur  natural  rulers, — who  have  from  nature  au- 
thentic evidence  of  delegation  to  the  functions  of  government, 
I  who,  in  the  possession  of  superior  capacity,  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing, carry  with  them  "  the  passport  of  Heaven  to  human  place 
and  honour,-'  are  excluded  from  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  they  are  not,  however,  absolved  from  the  obligation  of 
struggling  for  the  regeneration  of  the  state  in  another  coursre 
of  exertion  which,  although  less  direct  and  sure  than  the  exer- 
cise of  official  authority,  may  nevertheless,  produce  the  mosft 
salutary  results.  They  still  lie  under  engagements  of  interest 
and  duty  which  they  violate  in  resigning  them^^elves  to  total 
inaction,  when  by  the  concentration  of  their  desultory  and  scat- 
tered efforts  in  one  focus, — by  the  speculations  of  the  closet 
widely  circulated, — by  the  admonitions  of  wisdom  constantly 
reproduced,  and  by  specimens  of  sound  literature  and  chaste 
composition,  they  may  finally  succeed  in  touching  the  master- 
springs  and  the  nobler  passions  of  our  nature, — in  refining  and 
enlarging  our  habits  of  thought — in  extending  the  range  of  our 
literary  and  scientific  inquiries,  and  in  correcting  that  low  and 
degenerate  fashion  of  argument  which  would  sacrifice  national 
honour  to  pecuniary  interests,  and  which  mistakes  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  sordid  and  improvident  parsimony  for  those  of  genu- 
ine ^tate  economy — a  principle  both  magnificent  and  pro- 
spective, and  often  opposed  to  all  arithmetical  calculation. 

The  objects  and  the  maxims  for  which  we  have  to  corttend 
are  of  more  value  and  dignity  than  were  ever  before  offered  as 
the  premium  of  patriotic  labours.  But  a  few  years  ago,  and  what 
Mr.  Burke  said  of  France  at  the  commencement  of  her  revo- 
lution, might  with  sril!  greater  justice,  have  been  applied  to  this 
country; — "  that  s;  -  h:iG  a  smooth  and  easy  career  of  felicit}- 
"  and  glory  laid  open  to  her  beyond  anv  thing  recorded  in  the 
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"  history  of  mankind."  The  constitutions  of  other  nations, 
particularly  of  that  from  which  we  derived  the  model  of  our 
own,  w^ere  laboriously  established  by  the  efforts,  and  cemented 
by  the  blood  of  many  generations.  The  treasures  of  their 
knowledge  and  even  their  resources  of  language  were  the  slow- 
product — the  gradual  accretion — of  centuries  of  toil  and  diTs- 
covery.  To  us^  there  descended  by  inheritance,  the  most  per- 
fect system  of  a  free  government  that  was  ever  established, 
and  the  most  valuable  body  of  literature  both  ornamental 
and  instructive  of  which  any  country  could  boast.  We  com- 
menced our  course  with  all  the  advantages  natural  and  adven- 
titious which  entitled  Great  Britain  to  claim  preeminence 
over  the  most  illustrious  nations,  as  well  of  antiquity  as  of 
modern  times.  We  sprung  up,  indeed,  under  better  auspi- 
ces:^ — with  a  constitution  of  government  purged  of  the  vices 
and  abuses  which  clogged  and  disfigured  her  system:  with 
forms  of  ofEce  free  from  the  pageantry  which  corrupts  the  in- 
cumbent, and  the  expense  which  oppresses  the  citizen; — with 
a  more  splendid  and  prodigal  allotment  as  to  territory  and  soil, 
than  was  ever  enjoyed  by  any  people.  Under  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington,  whose  memory  and  example  are  now 
equally  menaced  with  oblivion,  we  bid  fair  to  outstrip  our 
great  original  both  in  power  and  glory;  and  we  owe  the  poli- 
tical misery  into  which  we  have  since  fallen,  more  to  a  disre- 
gard of  the  genius  of  that  administration,  than  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  times. 

He  loved  commerce  not  because  it  enriches,  but  because  it 
tends  to  enlighten  a  nation,, and  to  aggrandize  her  in  the  most 
material  points — in  sentiment  and  fortitude.  He  valued  com- 
merce— not  because  it  tends  to  promote  the  domestic  conveni- 
ence, and  to  pamper  the  luxury  of  mankind,  but  principally 
on  account  of  the  zeal  for  freedom,  the  thirst  of  enterprize, 
and  the  masculine  firmness  of  character  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce.  He  considered  it  as  the  source  of  lasting 
opulence  and  power  only  when  supported  by  a  quick  sense  of 
honour  and  an  inflexible  energy  of  soul.  Wealth  he  ''/alued 
but  as  "•  the  laborious  and  obedient  slave  of  public  /irtue 
"  and  dignitv" — as  a  minor  concern,  the  vitality  of  ./hich 
emanated  from  interests  of  a  higher  order,  and  which  could 
be  preserved  only  by  organizing  the  instrumental  means  and 
cherishing  the  resolution  of  defending  it  from  rapacity  and 
lawless  ambition.  He  prized  and  encouraged  letters  not  merely 
on  account  of  their  efficacy  in  purifying  the  affections, — in  hu- 
manizing the  manners,  and  exalting  the  views,  but  from  their 
aptitude  to  correct  the  evil  tendencies  which,  together  wi  hm- 
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estimable  advantages,  are  inherent  to  the  occupations  of  trade. 
He  felt  that  thev  are  eminently  suited  to  counteract  the  nar- 
row prudence  and  the  short  sighted  selfishnes  which  trade  too 
frequently  inspires,— and  to  teach,  by  the  authority  of  reason 
und  the  force  of  example  the  salutary  lessons, — that  parsimony 
may  entail  all  the  consequences  of  profusion — that  too  great 
u  sense  of  the  value  of  wealth  may  be  the  very  source  of  its 
danger — that  magnanimity  is  the  truest  wisdom— -that  hu- 
miliation is  the  high  roadto  poverty,  and  the  prostitution  of 
national  honour  the  sure  forerunner  of  ruin  to  the  v/hole 
commonwealth. 

This  country  is  hideously  metamorphosed  since  the  days  of 
Washington, — but  we  are  far  from  despairing  of  the  public  for- 
tunes. It  is  not  credulity  to  imagine  that  much  of  that  spirit 
still  remains  which  then  seemed  to  pervade  the  great  majority 
of  this  nation,  and  that  to  be  made  to  reappear  it  needs  only 
to  be  "  ritually  invoked."  Although  the  repetition  of  enor- 
mous crimes  since  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, is  calculated  to  render  the  present  generation  callous  to 
any  excesses  of  profligate  power,  we  are  not  without  a  numerous 
body  composing  the  best  and  most  efficient  class  of  citizens, 
who  are  justly  shocked  at  the  horrible  depravity  of  the  conduct 
and  views  of  the  Imperial  government  of  France,  particularly 
as  thev  are  exemplified  in  the  cases  of  Spain  and  Holland.  Al- 
though the  grossest  delusions  and  the  most  pernicious  errors 
prevail  generally  on  the  subject  of  France,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  intelligent  proprietaries  of  this  country  are  alive  to  most 
of  the  dangers  which  impend  over  us  from  that  quarter,  and 
look  with  a  fearful  and  watchful  eye  on  the  tremendous  growth 
of  her  power.  It  shall  be  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  this 
journal  to  unfold  the  whole  extent  of  those  dangers,  and  to  ad- 
minister in  every  form  and  at  every  recurrence  of  opportunity, 
the  strongest  antidotes  to  that  blind  security,  which  we  consider 
as  the  capital  evil,  and  the  most  serious  distemper  of  the  state. 
Should  this  journal  become  what  by  suitable  exertions  it 
may  be  rendered — ''  a  bank  of  deposit  and  a  bank  of  circula- 
*'  tion''  for  correct  representations  of  facts,  for  the  fundamental 
truth<i  of  state-policy,  and  for  the  lessons  of  experience,  much 
more  may  be  accomplished  than  can  be  now  distinctly  foreseen 
or  even  readily  imagined.  It  is  a  remark  of  Bolingbroke  that 
truth  and  reason  when  vigorously  and  pertinaciously  main- 
tained will  often  bear  down  all  prejudices  and  surmount  all 
obstacles.  "  Their  progress,"  he  adds,  "  is  generally  sure  al- 
"  though  sometimes  not  observable  by  everv  eve. — Contrary 
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"  prejudices  may  seem  to  maintain  themselves  in  vigour,  and 
*'  these  prejudices  may  be  long  kept  up  by  passion  and  artifice. 
"  But  when  sound  principles  and  natural  sentiments  continue 
"  to  be  urged,  a  little  sooner,  or  a  little  later,  and  often  when 
''  the  revolution  is  least  expected,  the  prejudices  vanish  at  once, 
"  and  give  place  to  the  dominion  of  wisdom  and  of  truth." 
Such  should  be  the  expectation  of  the  enlightened  and  virtuous 
portion  of  our  community,  and  upon  this  rational  ground  of 
hope  should  they  persevere  in  combating  abuses  and  in  resist- 
ing delusions,  that  menace  our  very  existence,  and  have  already 
entailed  upon  the  infancy  of  this  republic  all  the  marks  of  weak- 
ness and  folly  which  usually  accompany  the  dotage  of  govern- 
ments. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

1  HE  first  number  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review  of 
Politics  and  Literature  is  now  given  to  the  Public,  within  the 
space  of  little  more  than  two  months  after  the  adoption  of 
the  plan.  The  original  matter  has  been  prepared  during  that 
period,  and  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages,  the  work  of 
one  hand.  The  present  number  has  not,  therefore,  that  charac- 
ter of  variety  in  the  style,  or  of  refinement  in  the  execution, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  distinguish  this  work,  when  more  time 
can  be  allotted  to  the  preparation  of  materials,  and  that  able 
cooperation  is  given,  which  has  been  liberally  promised.  The 
Public  have  not  now  before  them  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
merits  to  which  it  may  lay  claim  hereafter,  but  merely  an 
evidence  of  the  seriousness  of  the  attempt,  and  an  example  of 
the  tone  which  will  be  perseveringly  maintained,  both  in  the 
Politics  and  the  Literature  of  this  Journal.  In  the  publication 
of  this  number,  the  regular  interval  of  three  months,  which 
should  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  annunciation  of  the 
enterprise,  has  been  anticipated,  on  account  of  the  immediate 
importance  of  the  political  matter,  and  because  it  was  deemed 
advisable,  to  show  at  once  to  those,  who  may  be  disposed  to 
lend  their  aid  to  the  work,  the  form  in  which  their  productions 
will  appear.  It  is  a  principal  object  of  this  undertaking,  that 
men  of  talents  and  knowledge,  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  encouraged,  by  the  possession  of  a  suitable 
channel  for  the  communication  of  their  ideas,  to  follow  the 
example  set  them  in  Europe,  and  to  dedicate  some  portion  of 
their  time  to  such  political  and  literary  speculations,  as  mav 
essentially  promote  the  interests  of  good  government,  and  of 
letters,  in  this  country. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  first  article  of 
this  number, — "  the  Inquiry  into  our  Relations  with  France," 
— was  finished  and  committed  to  the  press,  several  days  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
and  consequently,  before  the  important  documents,  which 
accompanied  the  Message  of  the  President,  had  transpired. 
Those  documents  ratify,  in  all  respects,  the  conjectures  and 
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reasonings  contained  in  that  article.  The  political  opinions 
advanced  in  this  journal,  derive  the  most  complete  con- 
firmation, from  the  language  of  the  French  government  it- 
self, and  the  tenor  of  the  official  correspondence  which  has 
been  disclosed.  The  explanations  given  to  General  Arm- 
strong by  the  Duke  of  Cadore  with  regard  to  the  revocation 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  show  clearly,  the  wretched 
and  precarious  footing,  upon  which  the  trade  of  this  country 
is  to  be  placed.  The  absurdity  of  the  statement  made  in  the 
proclamation  of  our  Executive,  is  rendered  particularly  appa- 
rent, by  the  phraseology  employed  on  this  subject,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Message,  and  by  all  the  intelligence  which 
has  been  recently  received  from  Europe,  in  relation  to  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  French  Emperor.  The  total  want  of 
dignity  and  the  gross  inconsistency  which  mark  this  proceed- 
ing throughout,  are  placed  in  the  highest  relief,  by  the  de- 
clarations contained  in  the  letters  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
concerning  the  restitution  of  the  property  confiscated  under 
the  Rambouillet  decree.  We  have  inserted  in  our  Appendix, 
such  of  the  papers  submitted  to  Congress,  as  we  deemed  to 
be  important,  and  have  marked  in  italics,  the  passages  in 
them,  which  should,  we  think,  attract  the  particular  notice  of 
those,  who  wish  to  understand  the  true  merits  of  the  great 
question  of  our  relations  with  France. 
Philadelphia,  January  1,  1811. 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  past  and  present  Relations  of  I  ranee 
and  the  United  States, 

En'  i(^  o^flSTg  <l>i Xi-^TTOv  ciX>^or^iarci7cci  Tcivrri  KcciTdg  -zs-^oa-Yiyo^ixg  sv;o»T5j; 

/iciO'lXiVi    ycip     KtCl    TVPCCVVO^    UTTct^y    i/C^P('<i    Z?^ivB-£ ptU  ^  KXi    VOf^Oiq   iVOCVTlOC. 

Ov  <PvXci^ia-B-2y  i^p^'J  oTTCi'i;  f^h^  'Z'j'cXuiii  ^jjTSvTf  j  ctTrxXXayiivcii^  di<j7roryiif 

"  Tliere  is  one  common  bulwark  v>ith  wliich  men  of  prudence  are  naturally 
"  provided;  uhich  is  the  guard  and  secui-ity  of  all  people,  particularly  of  tree 
*'  states  against  the  assaults  of  tyrants,  and  that  is  distrust.  Of  tlus  be  mindfuU 
*'  to  this  adhere,  and  you  will  be  protected  from  disaster.  Is  it  liberty  that  you 
"  seek?  And  do  you  not  perceive  that  nothing  can  be  more  hostile  to  this  than 
"  the  very  titles  of  the  man;  every  despot  is  an  enemy  to  liberty  and  a  contemner 
"  of  laws.  Will  you  not  then  be  careful,  lest  while  ye  seek  to  be  freed  from  wai', 
'*  ye  find  yoiu-selves  liis  slaves."  Demost.  against  Philip. 

It  is  correctly  asserted  in  some  of  our  newspapers  that  a 
serious  alarm  has  been  kindled  in  the  breasts  of  many  of  our 
most  enlightened  men  by  the  late  extraordinary  and  une?:- 
pected  news  from  France.  The  letter  of  the  fifth  of  August 
from  the  French  m.inister  to  general  Armstrong  is  fitted  to 
strike  dismay  into  every  intelligent  and  patriotic  American 
who  reflects  upon  the  history  of  our  past  relations  with 
France  and  England, — and  upon  the  gross  delusions  which 
prevail  among  us  with  respect  to  the  character  and  views  of 
these  two  powers.  This  rapid  transition  on  the  part  of  the 
French  emperor  from  a  language  of  contempt  and  menace  to 
one  of  admiration  and  friendship,  wears  a  most  portentous 
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aspect,— and  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the 
modes  of  attack, — as  the  most  skilful  of  all  the  evolutions 
which  he  could  have  devised  in  the  real  and  implacable  war 
which  he  wages  against  this  country.  There  lurks  in  the 
honey  which  he  now  presents  to  our  lips  a  most  deadly  ve- 
nom,— and  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  comprehend  all 
the  motives  and  the  entire  scope  of  his  present  policy,  we 
may  be  assured  that  his  new  decree  is  intended  to  produce  a 
train  of  consequences  which  may  involve  our  destruction. 
We  consider  it  as  the  first  duty, — as  the  immediate, — the 
personal, — the  highest  interest  of  every  man  among  us, 
whose  faculties  qualify  him  for  the  purpose,  to  toll  the  alarm- 
bell  without  delay,  and  to  summon  the  American  public  to  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  steps  which  they  are  now  in- 
vited to  take  by  the  French  government. 

A  person  acquainted  only  with  the  series  of  outrages 
v/hich  Bonaparte  has  committed  upon  us  during  the  last 
three  years, — with  the  tenor  of  his  previous  language, — and 
with  his  characteristic  habits  and  passions,  would  be  disposed 
to  ridicule  all  apprehensions  such  as  those  v»^hich  we  now 
profess  to  entertain,  on  the  ground,  that  a  declaration  of  love 
from  him  to  this  nation,  must  necessarily  appear  to  every 
description  of  politicians,  in  the  light  either  of  a  pleasant 
burlesque,  or  of  an  insulting  mockery.  But  to  one  who  knows 
all  the  circumstances  of  our  condition,  and  the  variety  of  in- 
terests and  prejudices  which  conspire  among  us  to  second  the 
designs  of  Bonaparte,  no  fears  will  seem  extravagant,  and  no 
admonitions  superfluous.  We  can  discover,  already,  melan- 
choly-symptoms  of  the  success  which  may  attend  this  new 
decree,  although  it  is,  without  doubt,  a  tissue  of  the  most 
impudent  falsehoods  and  the  most  contumelious  irony  that 
any  state-paper  ever  embraced,  or  that  any  enemy,  however 
insolent  or  insidious,  ever  dictated. 

At  its  first  appearance  the  predominant  party  was  exhila- 
rated beyond  measure,  and  our  merchants  were  generally 
credulous  enough  to  suppose  that  the  golden  era  of  an  un- 
shackled and  universal  trade  was  about  to  be  revived.  A  little 
reflection  since  has  damped  the  expectations  of  both.  The 
njerchants,  prone  as  they  must  be  to  credit  the  possibility  of 
any  state  of  things  conformable  to  their  seeming  interests 
and  their  eager  wishes,  lose  confidence  as  they  reflect  upon 
the  contradictions  which  it  is  necessary  to  reconcile,  before 
any  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  declarations,  or  any 
positive  opinion  be  formed  concerning  the  intentions,  of 
Bonaparte.    The   v/ell   meaning  members  of  our  majority, 
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whose  infatuation  on  the  subject  of  France  extends  only  to  a 
most  extravagant  admiration  as  well  as  panic-fear  of  her 
power,  were  perplexed  by  the  duplicity  of  the  language,  and 
somewhat  disgusted  with  the  grossness  of  the  flattery,  which 
are  but  too  apparent,  even  to  their  own  eyes,  in  this  diplomatic 
hillet-doux.  But  the  active  and  designing  spirits, — those  who, 
either  from  treachery  or  blindness  are  so  industriously  labour- 
ing to  convert  our  mild  republic  into  a  furious  democracy,  and 
our  free  country  into  a  province  of  France,  exulted  in  the 
opportunitv  which  this  new  vicissitude  seemed  to  afford 
them,  of  ripening  the  popular  discontents  against  England, 
and  of  confirming  their  own  dominion.  They  saw  at  once  the 
utility  of  the  crisis  for  their  elections,  and  the  immense  ad- 
vantage to  be  obtained  over  their  antagonists  by  affecting  to 
credit  the  benevolent  professions  of  Bonaparte.  The  same 
belief  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the  multitude;  and  they  are  then, 
before  the  sequel  is  known,  to  be  represented  as  the  saviours 
of  the  countrv,  in  having  thus,  as  it  were,  miraculously  charmed 
down  his  antipathies. 

The  chief  source  of  elation  for  them,  and  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  for  the  public,  is  the  tendency  of  the 
new  decree  to  widen  the  breach  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain.  It  is  notorious  that  there  is  not  wanting  here  a 
multitude  even  of  intelligent  men  so  strangely  infatuated  as  to 
desire  a  war  with  England,  and  to  hail,  almost  with  trans- 
port, every  incident  calculated  to  promote  that  object.  To 
many,  the  destruction  of  the  land  of  our  forefathers  would  be 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all  public  events,  and  in  the  estimation 
of  not  a  few,  the  great  modern  drama  could  have  no  other 
catastrophe  more  conformable  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. — Should  Great  Britain  now  refuse  to  abandon  her  sys- 
tem of  blockade, — from  which  w^e  are,  for  many  reasons,  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  she  will  not  depart,  and  which  our 
demagogues  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  see  relinquished,  no 
efforts  will  be  omitted, — no  passions  or  prejudices  left  un- 
assailed, — that  may  reconcile  the  public  mind  to  the  most 
desperate  of  all  measures — a  war  with  that  power.  The 
country  has  been  more  than  once  drawn  to  the  brink  of  th'rs 
fatal  precipice,  and  it  is  now  sanguinely  expected,  that  we  will 
cast  ourselves  headlong  into  the  abyss.  Such  is  the  doctrine 
which  is  already  urged  in  the  democratic  gazettes,  and  we 
must  confess  that  we  are  not  without  our  fears  with  regard  to 
its  success.  Unless  the  majority  be  enlightened  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  roused  to  a  just  sense  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
will  be  exposed  by  any  form  of  alliance  with  France,  our 
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folly  may  swell  to  the  pitch  which  her  emissaries  and  her 
dupes  have  in  vie^\^  Men  of  weak  understandings  and  warm 
tempers  may  be  heated  and  blinded  by  arguments  plausibly 
urged,  and  the  person  who  is  now  the  ostensible  head  of  the 
prevailing  party  may  either  suffer  the  moderation  of  his  tem- 
per to  be  overborne  by  the  violence  of  his  associates,  or 
consent  to  espouse  their  passions. 

We  are  filled  with  dismay  at  this  prospect,  because  we  are 
firmly  of  opinion  that  any  close  connexion  w  ith  France  will 
seal  the  ruin  of  the  United  States.  We  know  certainly  and  cir- 
cumstantially that  this  country  has  a  mortal  and  indefatigable 
foe  in  Bonaparte,  and  that  our  destruction  is  already  S3's- 
tematically  planned  and  industriously  prosecuted.  We  know 
also  the  character  of  this  foe,  and  that  his  resources  of  ar- 
tifice are  not  less  abundant  and  destructive  than  his  instru- 
ments of  coercion.  We  will  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  our 
fate  is  indivisibly  united  with  that  of  England, — and  if  she 
falls  or  should  be  provoked  to  consign  us  over  to  the  ir- 
resistible force,  or  to  the  still  more  "  hostile  amity"  of  France, 
we  may  bid  adieu  not  only  to  the  blessings  of  freedom  but  to 
the  common  comforts  of  existence.  In  the  gradation  of  servi- 
tude we  shall  be  the  least  favoured  class,  and  may  expect  to 
be  oppressed  and  bruised  to  the  utmost  limits  of  human  en- 
durance. It  is  irksome  to  utter  these  verba  male  ominata — 
these  ill  omened  presages;  and  it  may  not  be  unattended  with 
danger.  But  there  is  no  consideration  cf  false  delicacy  or  of 
peril  which  should  deter  an  honest  politician,  either  at  this 
moment,  or  in  any  similar  conjuncture  when  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  are  at  stake,  from  proclaiming  the  truth  and 
showing  the  whole  compass  of  the  evil. 

It  is  therefore,  that  we  now  propose  to  submit  to  our  readers 
an  examination  of  the  late  letter  to  general  Armstrong;  to- 
gether with  some  observations  on  questions  in  which  we  hold 
the  safety  of  this  country  to  be  vitally  concerned.  We  shall 
commence  by  a  review  of  the  deportment  of  France  towards 
the  United  States  anterior  to  that  date,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  better  enabled  to  seize  the  spirit  and  to  fathom  the  motives 
of  the  new  decree.  To  ascertain  the  previous  state  of  the 
mind  of  a  party  on  a  particular  subject  is  to  advance  very  far 
in  the  discovery  of  the  true  character  and  object  of  his  de- 
clarations and  proceedings  at  any  time  on  the  same  subject, 
provided  no  adequate  cause  have  existed  in  the  interval  to 
produce  a  revolution  in  his  opinion  or  feelings.  If  our  country 
has  been  for  the  last  three  years  habitually  insulted,  menaced 
and  abused  by  the  French  government,  and  is  now,  without 
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any  conciliatory  submissions  on  our  part,  suddenly  applauded 
and  daressed — common  prudence  suggests  that  we  should 
construe  this  unaccountable  change  as  a  new  form  of  hostility 
until  we  have  the  most  convincing  proof  to  the  contrary. 
Sudden,  unsolicited  overtures  of  friendship  from  a  power 
which  for  a  series  of  years  has  practised  against  you  every 
form  of  wanton  and  opprobrious  enmity,  should,  so  far  from 
being  greedily  accepted,  operate  to  keep  you  at  a  more 
cautious  and  jealous  distance,  and  to  fortify  you  in  your  dis- 
trust of  his  intentions. 

Since  the  commencement  of  her  revolution,  France  may  be 
said  to  have  existed  by  rapine  and  injustice,  and  by  the  very 
condition  of  her  existence  to  have  been  at  war  with  all  man- 
kind. The  present  government  partakes  in  the  nature  of  the 
revolutionary  usurpations,  and  is  essentiaUij  hostile  to  the  w^hole 
human  race.  It  can  only  continue  to  flourish  while  it  continues 
to  devote  the  finest  countries  on  earth  to  ravage  and  to  deso- 
lation:— while  it  proscribes  all-  the  moral  virtues  and  all  the 
charities  of  the  heart: — while  it  pursues  at  home,  under 
the  guise  of  legal  justice  and  upon  the  plea  of  state  necessity, 
a  system  of  administration  the  most  shamelessly  immoral  and 
the  most  cruelly  oppressive,  with  which  it  has  ever  pleased 
the  Almighty  Providence  to  scourge  any  people.  Blood  and 
plunder  constitute  the  nourishment  of  this  rapacious  and  ho- 
micide despotism.  Both  from  necessity  and  appetite,  it  must 
be  constantly  engaged  in  odious  usurpations,  and  in  acts  of  the 
most  atrocious  violence.  There  is  something  as  stupendous 
in  its  profligacy  as  in  its  power.  To  gratify  the  ambition  and 
the  cupidity  of  the  ruler  of  France,  the  whole  habitable  globe 
must  be  ransacked  and  enslaved.  In  order  that  mankind  may 
be  habituated  to  one  scheme  of  polity  alone,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  liberty  may  be  utterly  quenched,  every  free  government 
must  be  extirpated.  All  the  state-papers  and  the  public  acts 
of  France  which  have  any  relation  to  foreign  countries,  cor- 
respond to  the  spirit  and  the  views  with  which  we  represent 
her  to  be  animated.  In  pretensions  as  well  as  in  iact  she 
transgresses  all  bounds  of  moderation  and  of  equality.  Her 
public  documents  of  every  description  insult  and  degrade  all 
independent  governments.  They  uniformly  challenge  obedi- 
ence from  the  rest  of  the  w^orld,  and  arrogate  a  supremacy  of 
power  and  of  dignity.*  They  assert,  without  qualification  or 

*  Among-  the  most  ignominious  badg-es,  as  well  as  the  most  inextricable 
fetters,  of  the  servitude  to  wlilch  the  tributary  powers  of  the  North  of 
Europe  arc  subjected,  is  the  compulsory  establislnnent  of  the  new  French 
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reserve,  the  grossest  falsehoods,  and  when  they  do  not  me- 
nace or  calumniate,  they  either  wound  by  sarcasms  or, — as  in 
the  case  of  the  paper  which  we  shall  analyze, — indulge  in  pro- 
fessions of  goodwill,  the  hypocrisy  of  which  is  not  less  vile, 
than  the  intention  is  malignant. 

In  the  person  of  every  foreign  minister  at  Paris,  let  his  pri- 
vate character  be  what  it  may,  the  majesty  of  an  indepen- 
dent government  is  habitually  insulted  and  degraded.  At 
this  court  of  "  upstart  pride  and  plebeian  insolence"  he  receives 
no  attentions  or  courtesies  but  m  the  shape  of  alms,  and  must 
learn  to  submit  throughout  all  the  forms  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course, to  a  tone  of  haughty  superiority  and  to  an  air  of  over- 
weening arrogance.  Neither  in  Rome  during  her  most  intoxi- 
cating successes, — nor  at  the  levee  of  the  barbarian  Attila, — 
nor  under  the  dominion  of  the  still  more  savage  directory  of 
France, — did  foreign  ambassndors  ever  appear  more  like 
"plenipotentiaries  of  impotence,"  or  undergo  more  humili- 
ating indignities  than  at  the  imperial  audience  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  impetuous  sallies  of  passion, — the  ferocious  menaces, — • 
and  the  petulant  reproaches  to  v/hich  they  are  alternately  ex- 
posed, are  not  more  incompatible  with  the  temperate  and 
natural  majesty  v/hich  belongs  to  regular  and  civilized  mo- 
narchies, than  utterly  irreconcilable  to  the  dignity  and  to  the 
independence  of  the  governments  whose  representatives  are 
thus  brutally  assailed.  There  is  not  one  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  to  whose  unfortunate  lot  it  has  fallen  to  solicit  the 
restoration  of  property  violently  ravished  from  his  country- 
men, who  has  not  daily  experienced  the  most  mortifying 
neglect  or  the  most  insulting  repulses.  Scarcely  one  dares 
expostulate  on  the  violation  of  private  rights — which  are, 
however,  public  wrongs  in  almost  all  instances.  This  system 
of  degradation  is  now  invested  with  the  authority  of  pre- 
scription, and  is  submitted  to  universally  as  to  an  established 
order  of  things; — as  to  a  body  of  peculiar  customs; — just  in  the 
manner  that  we  view  the  tribute  paid  to  Algiers;  or  that  the 
ambassadors  of  Europe  consent  to  prostrate  themselves  at 

lurisprudence  in  their  dominions.  An  elaborate  work  lias  recently  been 
published  in  Paris,  the  purpose  of  whicli  is  to  refute  the  objections  whlcli 
had  been  occasionally  made,  and  which  might  arise,  ag-ainst  tlie  admission 
of  the  Napoleon  code  into  the  tribunals  of /Germany.  This  code  has  been 
already  made  the  municipal  law  of  Westphalia  and  will  soon  become  tJiat 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  It 
is  an  instrument  of  dominion  scarcely  less  powerful  than  tlie  sword.  \V'>^ 
shall  soon  be  able  to  apply  to  France  what  Claudian  said  of  Rome, 
Armorum  iegiim-'jue  parens,  qui  fundlt  in  omnes 
Imperium.  De  Consul.  St.ilic 
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the  footstool  of  an  oriental  monarch; — or  that  the  Dutch,  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  trade  with  Japan,  were  said  to  trample 
on  the  cross. 

Before  we  commence  the  particular  discussion  of  Bona- 
parte's deportment  towards  us,  we  will  make,  with  regard  to 
his  government,  another  general  observation — which  was 
originally  applied  by  Mr.  Burke  to  the  revolutionary  banditti, 
and  which  is  equally  just  in  the  present  case.  It  is  this; — 
that  no  arrangement  can  now  be  made  with  France  in  the 
pacific  spirit  of  the  conventions  of  former  times.  There  are  no 
elements  of  good-faith  remaining  in  her  cabinet: — there  are 
no  ties  of  interest, — according  to  her  system.,  which  can 
prompt  or  bind  her  to  a  durable  pacification.  She  has  no 
common  modes  of  action  or  habits  of  policy, — no  conformities 
or  sympathies,  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Her  plan  of  universal 
conquest  insulates  her,  and  makes  all  compacts  or  treaties 
which  she  may  form,  either  weapons  of  annoyance,  or  a  pre- 
paration for  more  destructive  hostility.  The  passions, — the 
habits, — the  necessities  of  her  rulers  confine  them  to  one  in- 
variable system  of  war  on  the  human  race.  If  vre  were  to 
form  a  solemn  treaty  or  to  arm  in  cooperation,  with  them, 
what  is  it  that  would  serve  as  our  guarantee?  Surely  not  any 
resemblances,  or  sympathies,  or  feelings  of  attachment  between 
the  individuals  of  the  two  nations?  Surely  no  mutual  ^xt^A  ox 
respect  between  the  two  governments?  Surely  no  sentiments 
of  charity  or  gratitude  on  the  part  of  France  in  favour  of  a 
weak  but  devoted  ally?  There  is  no  man  in  his  senses  who  can 
rely  upon  any  of  these  considerations  for  the  national  safety. 

Since  then  there  are  "  no  obligations  written  in  the  heart," — 
no  principles  of  fear,— which  could  restrain  France  hereafter 
from  violating  her  engagements  with  the  United  States,  we 
must  depend  upon  her  sense  of  interest  alone,  the  sole  spring, 
as  it  is  sometimes  contended,  of  the  actions  of  all  govern- 
ments. But  who  is  it  that  will  affirm  that  six  months  or  a  year 
hence  France  will  deem  it  her  interest  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
United  States?  Are  we  quite  certain  that  her  government, 
notwithstanding  its  present  declarations,  does  not  mean  to 
wage  a  systematic  war  on  commerce  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe?  Is  it  probable  that  Bonaparte  will  consider  it  as  his 
interest  to  foster  the  political  institutions  of  the  United  States? 
Or  rather  does  not  every  argument  which  analogy  or  facts 
can  furnish  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion?  There  are  we 
think  the  most  irresistible  proofs  to  be  deduced  from  both, 
which  show  that  it  never  will  fall  within  '^  the  views  of  his 
policy,''  to  promote  the  trade,  to  increase  the  power,  or  even 
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to  tolerate  the  constitution  of  this  country.  If  we  weie  to  ad- 
mit that  it  would  remain  the  obvious  interest  of  France  to 
cultivate  and  preserve  our  friendship,  there  are  circum- 
stances in  the  relative  position  of  the  two  nations,  which 
would  render  the  continuance  of  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween us  at  all  times  extremely  doubtful. — "  We  trust  too 
*•'  much,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  "  to  the  interests  of  men  as  guar- 
"  antees  of  their  engagements.  The  interests  frequently  tear 
"  to  pieces  the  engagements,  and  the  passions  trample  upon 
"  both."  The  passions  of  the  French  government  are  domi- 
nion,— hostile  intrigue, — military  glory, — contempt  of  trade 
and  traders, — hatred  to  whatever  is  Engiisli; — and  these  pas- 
sions will  inevitably  smother  its  true  interests,  "  and  trample 
upon"  its  most  solemn  engagements. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  our  national  dignity  has 
been  grossly  outraged,  and  our  rights  repeatedly  invaded  by 
the  government  of  France.  The  robberies  and  the  insults  to 
which  wx  have  been  subjected  during  the  last  three  years 
v/ould  seem  quite  sufficient  to  have  exasperated,  roused,  and 
determined  any  highminded  people.  Until  the  promulgation 
of  the  late  lullaby  from  our  imperial  lover,  his  proceedings 
had  almost  conquered  that  obstinacy  of  unbelief  with  regard 
to  his  real  dispositions,  and  that  code  of  absurd  and  pernicious 
opinions,  by  which  the  understandings  of  our  majority  were 
fettered,  and  of  which  the  tendency  is  no  less  fatal  than  the 
foundation  is  weak.  Even  our  administration, — as  timorous 
as  women  in  their  relations  with  France,  as  froward  as  chil- 
dren towards  Great  Britain — were  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  futility  of  their  humble  efforts  to  propitiate  their  ri^pa- 
cious  ally,  and  announced  to  the  public  the  possibility  of 
some  further  intelligence  from  Paris  still  more  distressing 
than  the  confiscation  of  all  the  American  property  within  his 
grasp. 

They  did  not,  it  is  true,  disclose  this  ominous  catastrophe 
in  that  strain  of  lofty  indignation  and  of  manly  resentment 
which  became  the  guides  and  guardians  of  a  powerful  and 
magnanimous  nation, — but  in  puling  regrets  and  piteous  la- 
mentations, which,  hov/ever  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  and  ob- 
ligations of  their  trust,  were  still  calculated  to  startle  the  mere 
dupes  of  party,  and  to  testify  the  hopelessness  of  our  long  and 
eager  pursuit  after  the  ruinous  fraternity  of  French  despotism. 
On  reading  the  wailings  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  we  be- 
gan to  hope  well  for  the  good  cause,  and  were  even  grateful 
to  the  French  emperor  for  having,  by  his  intemperate  rapa- 
city, forced  upon  all  parties  the  conviction  that  his  cannibal 
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friendship  was  not  to  be  conciliated  by  any  importunity  of  so- 
licitation, or  by  any  number  of  pious  diplomatic  pilgrimages. 
But  it  seems  that  we  were  too  sanguine; — that  the  majority 
are  about  to  relapse  into  that  preposterous  credulity  from 
which  they  were  but  imperfectly  reclaimed; — that  a  mere  de- 
claration of  Bonaparte,  full  of  palpable  falsehoods  and  of 
arrogant  pretensions,  is  to  outweigh  all  the  sad  experience  of 
the  past,  and  to  heal  all  the  wounds  which  he  has  so  recently 
inflicted  both  on  our  commerce  and  our  honour.  We  call  upon 
the  reflecting  men  of  this  country  to  pause  before  they  give 
full  expansion  to  the  fancy  on  this  subject,  and  to  determine, 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  past  language  and  conduct  of  Bona- 
parte with  his  present  professions,  whether  there  be  any  ra- 
tional grounds  for  exultation  at  this  crisis; — whether  the  cha- 
racter of  the  present  French  government,  such  as  we  have 
portrayed  it,  justifies  the  hope  that  we  can,  without  certain 
destruction,  ever  form  any  close  connexion  with  France  while 
that  government  endures. 

We  shall  commence  an  investigation  of  the  past  deportment 
of  Bonaparte  by  a  review  of  the  Berlin  decree;  not  because  it  is 
the  first  in  the  long  funeral  procession  of  our  wrongs,  but  be- 
cause it  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  French  injustice,  and 
was  the  preface  to  a  general  plan  of  politics  with  respect  to  this 
country  and  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  leading  object  of 
this  plan  we  suppose  to  have  been, — the  extinction  of  trade  in 
all  the  countries  subject  to  French  influence,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence— the  decay  of  the  commercial  spirit  and  of  the  genius 
of  freedom.  We  mean  however  to  consider  the  Berlin  decree 
merely  in  the  light  of  an  unwarrantable  invasion  of  neutral 
rights,  and  of  the  independence  of  all  neutral  nations.  On  this 
point  also,  little  need  be  said,  as  the  most  zealous  advocates  of 
French  injustice  do  not  now  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  deserves 
to  be  so  described.  It  was  at  first  liberally  interpreted  as  an  act 
of  territorial  sovereignty  alone,  but  this  construction  so  sooth- 
ing to  the  fears  and  hopes  of  our  administration,  was  soon  in- 
validated by  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  framers.* 

*  It  is  rather  singular  that  tliis  decree  should  at  any  time  have  been  con- 
sidered as  an  exercise  of  mere  territorial  sovereignty.  This  would  have  been 
its  true  character  if  it  had  been  only  a  prohibition  to  neutrals  to  enter  the 
ports  of  France  after  havin^^  touched  in  England,  but  according  to  the  official 
expositions  given  of  it  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  it  nxentsofar  as  to  inter- 
dict Evgland  as  a  place  cf  destination  to  neutrals  leading  the  ports  of  France. 
This  \v:.s  an  exertion  of  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  mimicipid  jurisdiction. 
It  is  said  expressly  in  a  report  made  by  Talleyrand  to  tlie  emperor  on  this 
subject,  of  the  date  of  the  20th  November  1806— •'  that  every  vessel  which 
*'  should  attempt  to  sail  from  the  ports  of  France  or  her  dependencies  for 
"  England,  should  be  seized  and  confiscated."  The  same  idea  is  repeated  in 

Vol.  I.  B 
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The  secondary  aim  of  the  French  government  in  enacting 
this  decree  was,  we  believe,  to  provoke  the  British  cabinet 
into  measures  of  retaliation,  and  thus  both  to  facilitate  the 
destruction  of  trade  on  the  continent,  and  to  fan  the  flame  of 
discord  between  us  and  Great  Britain.  The  studied  ambi- 
guity with  which  it  was  worded,  was  treacherously  calculated 
to  second  this  part  of  the  design ;  and  its  operation  was 
intentionally  narrowed  in  order  to  lull  the  apprehensions  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  American  government  to 
save  appearances  by  giving  it  an  interpretation  favourable 
to  the  integrity  of  their  rights.  As  soon  as  the  British  orders 
in  council  appeared,  conformably,  as  we  think,  to  the  wishes 
and  expectations  of  Bonaparte,  the  mask  was  entirely  remov- 
ed, as  it  was  at  once  seen  that  in  consequence  of  the  severer 
pressure  of  those  orders  upon  our  trade,  nearly  the  whole 
weight  of  the  public  resentment  would  be  turned  against 
England,  and  that  our  administration,  if  not  precipitated 
by  popular  fury  and  factious  intrigue,  into  a  war  with  that 
power,  would,  at  least,  be  relieved  from  the  embarrassment  of 
making  even  a  show  of  resistance  to  France.  The  Berlin  decree 
was  then, —  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  the  parti- 
cular treaty  existing  at  that  time  between  the  United  States  and 
France, — officially  announced  to  have  been  intended  from 
the  beginning  as  a  prohibition  to  neutrals  of  all  trade  v/ith 
England.  Such  was  the  first  general  attack  made  on  our 
neutral  rights  by  Bonaparte;  and  the  injurv  of  this  proceeding 
was  aggravated  by  the  insulting  deception  practised  in  the 
first  instance  with  regard  to  the  scope  of  his  decree; — by  the 
mockery  of  a  delusive  interpretation  from  the  minister  of  the 
marine,  written  without  doubt — as  all  the  public  declarations 
of  such  a  functionary  must  be,— under  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor, — and  afterwards  so  impudently  disavowed  and  can- 
celled.*  In  this  transaction,  as  well  as  in  all  our  subsequent 

the  proclamation  of  General  Bourienne  to  the  senate  of  Hamburg-,  dated 
Nov.  23d,  1806. 

*  The  French  minister  of  foreig-n  afiTairs  condescended  to  trifle  with 
!<eneral  Armstrong  in  the  following-  way.  In  a  letter  dated  21st  of  Aug-iist 
1807  on  the  subject  of  the  Berlir.  decree  lie  iiolds  this  lang-u^ge,  "  As  the 
''  execution  of  the  maritime  measures  indicated  by  the  imperial  decree  of 
"  Berlin  rests  naturally  with  his  excellency  the  minister  of  the  marine,  and 
•'  as,  moreover,  he  has  already  had  tlie  honour  of  addressing-  some  observa- 
**  tions  to  you  on  the  subject  of  tlie  application  of  that  decree,  I  asked  hitn 
*'  for  the  new  explanations  which  you  might  desire."  In  a  second  letter 
dated  September  ISth,  1807,  he  tells  general  Armstrong  that  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  his  imperial  majesty  tlse  doubts  of  his  excellency  the  minister  of 
the  marine  on  the  subject  of  the  extent  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  im- 
perial decree  and  that  his  majesty  had  ?iQt  decided  *'  whether  French  criiizers 
**  onight  possess  thetiisehes  of  neutral  'vessels  going  to  or  from  England,  although 
"  they  had  no  English  ontrciiandise  on  board^^ — and  finally,  in  a  third  letter  of 
October  7,  1807— '^  that  his  mi'jesty  did  consider  ev€)-y  neutral  vessel  going 
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relations  with  France,  and  eminently  in  the  late  proceedings — 
not  only  has  our  independence  been  trampled  upon,  and  our 
property  plundered,  but  we  have  been  treated  like  children 
and  dotards, — as  poltroons  and  dupes — alternately  bullied  and 
cajoled,  spurned  and  caressed. 

The  justification  alleged  for  the  Berlin  decree  by  the 
framers,  and  the  palliation  offered  in  this  countr\'  by  the 
friends  of  France,  rest  upon  the  system  which  the  British 
cabinet  had  antecedently  pursued  with  respect  to  neutral 
commerce.  We  will  not  hesitate  to  allow  that  this  system  was 
not  always  liberal  or  just,  and  that  it  has  often  savoured  more 
of"  the  waywardness  of  will  than  of  the  steadfastness  of  law."-^ 
Nor  are  we  more  backward  to  assert  that  it  has  not  deserved 
all  the  invectives  with  which  it  has  been  alternately  over- 
whelmed by  every  commercial  nation;  and  that  the  acts  of 
rigor  and  oppression  with  which  it  is  charged  may  be  as  fre- 
quently traced  to  an  erroneous  conception  of  right  or  to  the 
pressure  of  a  seeming  necessity,  as  to  the  lust  of  plunder  or 
the  spirit  of  lawless  usurpation.  But,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
investigate  the  injustice  of  British  claims,  or  the  abuses  of 
British  power,  in  order  to  show  that  they  afforded  no  solid 
platform  for  the  Berlin  decree  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  world  was  placed  at  the  period  of  its  enactment. 
Nor  will  it,  we  trust,  be  deemed  incumbent  upon  us  to  trace 
the  previous  history  of  Bonaparte  in  order  to  make  our  readers 
sensible  with  how  poor  a  grace,  or  rather  with  what  matchless 
effrontery,  he  now  undertakes  to  inveigh  against  the  abuses 
of  power,  and  to  proclaim  himself  the  avenger  and  the  cham- 
pion of  neutral  rights. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  our  trade  was  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition  at  the  period  when  the  Berlin  decree 

"  from  Eng-lisb  ports  ^vlth  cargoes  of  English  merchandise,  or  English 
"  origin,  as  lawfully  seizable  by  French  armed  vessels." 

*  If  the  world  were  in  any  other  state  than  the  present  we  would  remind 
the  Britisli  nation  of  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Burke. 

"  Among  precautions  against  ambition,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  one 
'*  precaution  against  our  ohxu.  I  must  fairly  say,  I  dread  our  onjon  power  and 
**  our  01172  ambition;  I  dread  om-  being  too  much  dreadtd.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
'*  say  we  are  not  men;  and  that,  as  men,  we  shall  never  wish  to  aggrandize 
**  om'selves  in  some  w^ay  or  other. — Can  we  say,  that  even  at  this  veiy  hour 
"  we  are  not  invidiously  aggrandized?  We  are  already  in  possession  of  almost 
**  all  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Our  empire  in  India  is  an  awful  thing.  If  we 
*'  should  come  to  be  in  a  condition  not  only  to  have  all  this  ascendant  in 
"  commerce,  but  to  be  absolutely  able,  without  the  least  control,  to  hold 
"  the  commerce  of  all  other  nations  totally  dej)endent  upon  our  good  plea- 
"  sure,  we  may  say  that  we  shall  not  abuse  this  astonishing  and  hitherto 
*■'  unheard  of  power,  but  every  nation  will  think  we  abuse  it.  It  is  not 
**  Impossible  but  that  sooner  or  later,  this  state  of  things  mar  produce  a 
"  combination  ag;unst  us,  v.'hich  mav  end  in  our  ruin  " 
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was  promulgated.  Our  commercial  prosperity  was  in  "  its 
*^  high  and  palmy  state"  notwithstanding  the  vexations  and 
looses  arising  from  the  British  system.  France  and  the  coun- 
tries subject  to  her  control  were  as  abundantly  supplied  with 
articles  of  foreign  produce  as  was  consistent  with  the  character 
of  the  war  which  they  waged,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fensive means  employed  by  their  enemy.  After  Great  Britain 
had  annihilated  the  marine  of  her  antagonists,  it  followed  of 
course  and  of  right,  that  the  active  foreign  trade  of  the  latter 
was  to  cease,  and  that  their  ports  were  to  be  blockaded  when 
an  actual  force  could  be  provided  for  that  purpose; — that  the 
field  of  enterprise  for  neutral  trade  was  to  be  narrowed,  and 
the  number  of  ports  for  its  reception  greatly  curtailed.  These 
were  the  natural  and  legitimate  consequences  of  a  maritime 
superiority  achieved  with  a  vast  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure,  in  a  regular  course  of  fair  hostilities.  These  were  the 
consequences  which  we  were  to  expect.  Of  these  neither  this 
country  nor  France  had  a  right  to  complain.  They  were  not 
breaches  of  the  laws  of  nations,  but  the  natural  and  necessary 
effects  of  naval  force  which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been 
so  applied. 

The  emperor  of  France  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  these 
truths,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  make  out  something  like  a 
case  against  Great  Britain  in  his  official  vindication  of  the 
Berlin  decree,  he  is  compelled  to  assert  quite  a  new  code  of 
public  law  which  never  existed  but  in  the  distempered  fancies 
and  wild  theories  of  th>^evolutionary  madmen  of  France, 
and  in  the  absurd  writings  of^&me  of  our  own  visionary  poli- 
ticians. It  is  declared  that  none  hut  fortresses  can  be  lawfully 
blockaded;  and  England  is  stigmatized  as  the  tyrant  of  the 
seas,  and  accused  of  trampling  upon  the  public  law  of  Europe 
because  she  exercises  the  right  of  search,  and  captures  even 
the  merchant-vessels  of  her  enemy  at  sea.^  We  had  once  at 
the  head  of  the  councils  of  this  nation  a  speculative  and  philo- 
sophic friend  of  Bonaparte  and,  consequently,  of  the  human 
race,  who  it  is  said  had  adopted  this  novel  scheme  of  maritime 
war,  but  we  presume  that  there  is  no  man  now  engaged  in  the 
direction  of  our  affairs, — no  sober-minded  person  in  this 
country, — Vv^ho  would  consent  to  fight  the  British,  or  who 
'Would  defend  the  Berlin  decree,  on  such  grounds. as  these. 
As  well  might  England  have  announced  to  the  v/orld  that  the 
public  law  of  Europe  was  violated,  whenever  continental  war- 

*  See  the  Reports  made  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  Frencli  senate  on  the 
subject  of  the  Berlin  decree  and  the  letter  of  Clianipag-ny  to  general  Ar»- 
strong  dated  August  22d,  1809. 
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fare  was  extended  beyond  the  mere  rencounter  and  capture 
or  destruction  of  troops,  and  have  issued  and  justified  her 
orders  in  council  upon  the  ground  that  the  unfortified  towns 
of  her  allies  were  occupied, — contributions  levied  upon 
them, — and  soldiers  billeted  upon  their  inhabitants!  If  our 
disputes  with  the  British  concerning  the  impressment  of 
seamen,  the  right  of  a  direct  colonial  trade,  or  the  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake, — questions  in  which  France  had  no  real 
interest, — could  justify  the  interference  of  Bonaparte  by  the 
Berlin  decree,  then  might  the  British  have  enacted  their 
orders  in  council  upon  the  ground  of  our  separate  altercations 
with  France, — upon  the  confinement  of  American  seamen  in 
her  prisons, — the  arbitrary  detention  and  seizure  of  Ame- 
rican vessels  in  her  ports;  the  burning  of  them  at  sea, — the 
boundaries  of  Louisiana  and  a  host  of  etceteras.  There  is  a 
perfect  parity  of  reasoning  in  the  two  cases,  and  a  much 
broader  basis  of  analogy  for  the  British. 

That  which  appears  to  the  eyes  of  our  public  as  the 
strongest  point  of  defence,  and  the  most  plausible  pretext  for 
the  Berlin  decree,  is,  the  manner  in  which  the  British  are 
said  to  have  exercised  the  right  of  blockade,  even  according 
to  their  own  definition.  We  must  confess  that  after  a  very 
diligent  research  into  this  matter,  we  can  find  but  few  in- 
stances in  which  the  principles  of  blockade  were  enforced  for 
any  length  of  time  under  the  avowed  authority  of  the  British 
government,  without  an  actual  investiture.  Certainly  the 
cases  which  have  occurred  were  not  a  sufficient  ground  for 
war;  nor  can  the  most  extravagant  advocate  of  France  con- 
tend that  the  general  practice  under  this  system  was  such  as 
to  warrant  so  tremendous  a  retaliation  as  the  Berlin  decree. 

The  leading  case  of  constructive  blockade  which  Bona- 
parte, knowing  well  how  insufficient  it  v/as  for  his  purpose, 
forbears  to  specify  in  his  official  vindication  of  his  decree, 
is  that  of  May  1806,  comprising  the  whole  coast  from  the 
Elbe  to  Brest.  It  may  be  well  briefly  to  examine  this  case, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  foundation  it  affords  for  the  Berliti 
decree.  It  is  not  avowed  as  a  constructive  blockade,  nor  is 
the  right  of  blockading  without  actual  force  arrogated,  bv 
Mr.  Fox  in  his  official  notification  of  this  measure  to  Mr. 
Monroe.*  His  Britannic  majesty  is  declared  to  have  ordered 

*  The  notification  is  as  follows. 

MR.    FOX    TO     MR.    MONROE- 

Doivning  street,  May  16,  1806. 
The  undersifjned,  his  majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreig-n 
•dfiaii's,  has  received  iiis  majesty's  commands  to  acquaint  Mr.  Monroe,  that 
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the  necessary  measures  to  be  taken  for  blockading  the  entire 
coast,  and  it  is  correctly  stated  that  a  considerable  part  of  that 
coast  (from  Ostend  to  the  Seine,)  was  then  actually  and 
strictly  blockaded.  It  does  not  operate  like  ordinary  blockades, 
as  a  prohibition  of  all  trade  with  the  ports  or  coast  so  block- 
aded, but  merely  interdicts  the  ingress  of  vessels  trading 
directly  from  a  port  of  the  enemy ^  or  laden  with  enemy"* s 
goods.  We  know  not  whether  the  British  admiralty  board, 
could  station  on  this  coast  a  force  sufficient  for  the  object  of 
a  blockade, — but  of  this  we  are  sure  that  the  British  govern- 
ment had  a  right  to  interrupt  the  trade  with  which  alone  this 
nominal  blockade  interferes. =^ 

The  inducements  to  this  measure  on  the  part  of  the  British 
cabinet  are  alleged  by  Mr.  Fox  to  be  the  extraordinary  mea- 
sures taken  by  France  to  distress  the  commerce  of  British 
subjects,  and  (he  might  have  added)  of  neutral  traders  also. 
These  measures,  on  which  we  propose  to  say  more  hereafter, 
were  indeed  extraordinary^  and  if  this  transaction,  or  any 
other  antecedent  and  supposed  abuses  of  maritime  power  by  the 
British,  be  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  the  Berlin  decree, 
the  former  might  aiford,  by  the  same  mode  of  argument,  the 
fullest  justification  not  only  for  the  blockade  in  question,  but 
for  the  orders  in  council.  The  measures  of  France  in  ques- 
tion were  no  other  than  the  usurpation  of  an  authority  in  all 
the  cities  along  that  coast, — many  of  them  nominally  free  and 
neutral, — to  harass  and  annihilate  the  trade  in  British  com- 
modities, and  to  confiscate  all  articles  of  British  merchandise, 

the  king-,  taking"  into  consideration  the  new  and  extraordinary  means  r'e- 
sorted  to  by  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  distressing-  the  commerce  of 
his  subjects,  has  thought  fit  to  direct  that  the  necessary  measures  should  be 
token  for  the  blockade  of  the  coast,  rivers,  and  ports,  from  the  river  Elbe  to 
ike  port  of  Brest,  both  inclusive;  and  the  said  coast,  rivers  and  ports  are, 
and  must  be  considered  as  blockaded;  but  that  his  majesty  is  pleased  to 
declare,  that  such  blockade  shall  not  extend  to  prevent  neutral  ships  and 
vessels,  laden  with  goods  not  being-  tlie  property  of  his  majesty's  enemies, 
and  not  being-  contraband  of  war,  from  approaching-  the  said  coasts,  and 
entering'  into  and  sailing  from  the  said  rivers  and  ports,  (save  and  exceptjthe 
coast,  rivers,  and  ports  from  Ostend  to  the  river  Seine,  already  in  a  state 
of  strict  and  rigorous  blockade,  and  which  are  to  be  considered  as  so 
continued)  provided  the  said  ships  and  vessels,  so  approaching  and  entering 
(except  as  aforesaid)  shall  not  have  been  laden  at  any  port  belonging  to  or 
in  the  possession  of  any  of  his  majesty's  enemies,  and  that  the  said  ships 
and  vessels,  so  sailing  from  the  said  rivers  and  ports  (except  as  aforesaid) 
shall  not  be  destined  to  any  port  belonging  to  or  in  the  possession-of  any  of 
his  majesty's  enemies,  nor  have  previously  broken  the  blockade. 

*  See  this  argument  fully  developed  in  a  masterly  note  of  lord  Ho  wick 
(now  earl  Grey)  addressed  to  Mr.  Rist  the  former  Danish  charg^  de> 
Lijfaires'm  London  and  contained  in  the  New  Annual  Register  for  1807. 
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to  -whomsoe'oer  belongings  whether  to  neutrals  or  to  British 
subjects:- — thus  grossly  violating,  with  sensible  injury  to  the 
British,  the  most  sacred  and  important  neutral  privileges. 

What  then  is  there  in  this  blockade  of  the  coast  from  the 
Elbe  to  Brest  coextensive  with  the  Berlin  decree,  either  in 
the  injustice  of  the  principle  or  even  in  the  injury  of  the  prac- 
tice? What  plausible  justification  can  be  alleged  for  the  Berlin 
decree,  which  the  British  might  not  have  urged  to  support  the 
orders  in  council,  had  they  been  issued  in  the  first  instance? 
In  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depredations  of  the  British  on  neutral  trade, 
the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  was  not  more  warrantable,  than  that 
of  the  British  would  have  been,  if  they  had  interdicted  all 
communication  with  France  and  her  dependencies,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  Bonaparte  on  the  neu- 
tral nations  of  the  continent.  The  plea  of  England  would,  in 
fact,  have  been  stronger,  inasmuch  as  her  interests  were  more 
deeply  affected  by  the  depredations  of  France  than  were  those 
of  the  latter  by  the  injustice  exercised  by  Great  Britain  on  the 
ocean. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  vindicate  the  orders  in  council.  They 
have  always  appeared  to  us,  notwithstanding  the  provocation 
of  the  Berlin  decree,  as  in  the  highest  degree  ill  timed,  impo- 
litic and  unjust.* — But  if  they  had  been  issued  even  before 
that  decree  they  might  have  been  much  more  plausibly  de- 
fended, and  upon  much  stronger  grounds.  Contending  as 
Great  Britain  does  for  her  existence  against  a  foe  who,  ac- 
cording to  her  doctrines,  can  be  weakened  and  brought  to 
terms,  only  by  the  commercial  distress  of  his  dominions,  she 
may,  -with  some  colour  at  least  of  rights  employ  her  power  to 
the  attainment  of  this  end.  This  ground  would  be  much  more 
dignified  as  well  as  more  solid  than  the  principle  of  retali- 
ation and  the  acquiescence  of  neutrals. 

The  doctrine  of  retaliation  is  of  recent  date,  and  appears  to 
us  to  be  pregnant  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences.  By 
the  term  retaliation  we  have  always  understood  something 
like  measure  for  measure; — an  injury  proportioned  to  an 
injury.  But  the  orders  in  council,  as  far  as  this  country  was 

*  Lord  Temple  asserted  (in  the  liouse  of  commons)  in  the  debate  ol' 
February  5th,  1808,  on  the  orders  in  council,  "  that  the  French  directory  in 
•*  1797  had  adopted  a  line  of  conduct  similar  to  tiie  decree  of  the  21s't  of 
"  November; — that,  on  the  occasion,  there  were  many  who  applied  to  Mr 
"  Pitt  for  a  measure  of  retaliation,  like  what  had  now  been  adopted.  That 
'•  the  latter  answered  that  he  had  too  much  respect  for  the  constitution  of 
**  the  country  and  the  law  of  nations  to  do  so  — Such  was  his  policy." 
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concerned,  went  immeasurably  beyond  all  limits  of  equality  to 
the  provocation.  Our  acquiescence  in  the  Berlin  decree,  how- 
ever incompatible  with  our  honour  and  our  real  advantage,  was 
less  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  than  any  in- 
effectual resistance  would  have  been;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  all  resistance  would  have  been  ineffectual. 

The  doctrine  that  one  belligerent  has  a  right  to  trample 
upon  all  neutral  rights,  and  to  ruin  all  neutral  trade  merely 
because  another  chooses  to  set  the  example,  is  warranted  by- 
no  precedent  whatever  in  the  history  of  the  former  wars  of 
Europe,  and  leads  to  the  most  revolting  consequences.*  It 
would  entail  the  virtual  abrogation  of  the  law  of  nations  during 
any  hostilities  which  might  supervene  between  any  two  lead- 
ing powers.  As  soon  as  one  profligate  belligerent  committed 
an  outrage  upon  neutral  rights,  the  other,  according  to  this 
reasoning,  would  be  absolved  from  all  the  obligations  and 
restraints  of  that  great  code,  which  was  formerly  considered 
as  no  less  binding  in  time  of  war  than  in  the  season  of  peace, 
and  which,  principally  on  account  of  the  protection  which  it 
afforded  to  the  weak  and  pacific,  was,  before  the  French  revo- 
lution, the  pride  and  security  of  the  civilized  world.  Neutral 

*  We  may  well  apply  to  this  case  the  followhig  passages  from  lord 
Erskme's  elegant  protest  against  the  principle  of  the  Copenhagen  ex- 
pedition. 

"  It  is  the  first  and  most  indispensable  maxim  of  pubUc  law,  founded 
**  indeed  upon  the  immutable  principles  of  justice,  that  no  violence  should 
**  be  offered  by  one  state  to  another,  nor  any  intrusion  made  upon  the  rights, 
**  property,  independence  or  security  of  its  inhabitants,  except  upon  an  ag- 
**  gression  by  such  state ^  and  the  refusal  of  adequate  satisfaction;  or  in  the 
"  rare  instance  of  indispensable  necessity,  involving  national  destruction, 
**  such  as  in  the  case  of  an  individual  would  justify  homicide  for  self-pre- 
"  servation:  and  the  observance  of  this  rule  should,  if  possible  be  held  more 
**  sacred  by  great  and  powerful  nations,  it  being  the  very  end  and  ob- 
*'  ject  of  universal  law  to  give  perfect  security  to  the  weakest  commu- 
*'  nities,  under  the  shadow  of  an  impartial  justice, 

"  Such  a  principle  would  be  utterly  subversive  of  the  first  elements  of 
*'  public  law,  being  destructive  of  t!ie  inde{)endence  of  weaker  states,  in  as 
**  much  as  it  would  create  a  jurisdiction  in  the  stronger  nations,  to  substitute 
**  their  own  security  and  convenience  for  the  general  rule, — and  invest  them 
"  also  with  the  sole  privilege  of  determining  tiie  occasions  upon  which 
**  they  might  consider  them  to  be  endangered.  To  justify  the  attaclc  and 
**  plunder  of  a  weak,  unoflending  power,  upon  the  assumption  th.-.t  a 
'*  stronger  belligerent  might  otherwise  attack  and  plunder  her,  would  be  to 
*«  erect  a  new  public  law  upon  the  foundations  of  dishonor  and  violence, 
*'  making  the  tyranny  of  one  nation,  a  warrant  for  substituting  the  dominion 
*'  of  oppression  for  the  sacred  obligations  of  morahty,  hum.xnity  and  justice.'* 

Mr.  Madison  has  argued  this  question  with  great  force  and  pr')priety  in 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Pinkney  on  the  orders  in  council — The  arguinents  on  this 
subject  which  are  contained  in  a  note  of  the  farmer  to  Mr.  Erskine,  dated 
2oth  March  1808  are,  we  think  altogether  irresistible. 
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nations  may — if  this  new  principle  of  retaliation  should  pre- 
vail,— give  up  their  rights  in  despair,  as  it  will  scarcely  ever 
happen  that  war  will  not  be  waged  between  the  great  mo- 
narchies of  Europe, — and  that  one  of  the  belligerents  will  not 
be  fouiKl  sufficiently  profligate  to  break  through  the  fences  of 
the  law  of  nations,  in  order  to  secure  some  temporary  advan- 
tage, or  to  gratifv  some  momentarv  resentment. 

The  Berlin  decree  first  asserted  this  mischievous  doctrine 
of  rt- taliation,  which  unsound  as  it  is  in  its  essence,  was  Emi- 
nently futile  in  the  case  it  was  adduced  to  support,  and  almost 
ludicrous  in  the  mouth  of  a  power  so  notoriously  regardless 
of  the  principles  of  justice  and  of  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Even 
if  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  general  doctrine,  the  injury 
which  France  herself  had  sustained — or  to  which  our  com- 
merce had  been  subjected  by  any  unlcavful  exercise  of  the 
maritime  power  of  Great  Britain,  furnished  no  matter  of  reta- 
liation to  warrant  a  measure,  which,  if  it  could  have  been 
carried  into  full  operation,  would  have  lopped  off  the  most 
important  branch  of  our  trade,  and  severed  us,  as  a  member  of 
the  commercial  world,  from  the  head  and  heart  of  the  com- 
mercial system. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  flourished  to  an  unexampled 
extent  in  the  year  1806 — the  era  of  the  Berlin  decree.  France 
and  the  nations  of  the  continent,  although  exposed  to  much 
distress  from  the  natural  and  legitimate  eflPects  of  the  British 
superiority  at  sea,  were  then  comparatively  easy,  and  not  ill 
supplied  with  commodities  from  abroad.  We  wanted  no  such 
vindication  of  our  rights; — they  required  no  such  remedy  for 
their  sufferings,  as  that  which  his  imperial  majesty  conde- 
scended to  provide.* 

We  believe  there  is  no  well  informed  and  dispassionate  po- 
litician who,  upon  an  attentive  consideration  of  this  subject, 
will  not  find  himself  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  Berlin  de- 

*  The  character  which  Bonaparte  liimself  gives  to  his  decree  deserves  to 
be  reported.  "  It  has  been  painful  to  us,"  says  he  in  his  message  to  his  se- 
nate on  this  subject,  *'  to  return  after  so  many  years  of  civilization  to  the 
"  principles  which  characterize  the  barbarity  of  the  first  ag-es  of  naiions." 
The  minister  of  foreign  relations  in  his  rep^oi't  to  his  master  on  the  same 
subject, — after  declainjing-  ag-uinst  England  in  the  usual  strain  proceeds  in 
this  way,  "  Against  a  power  which  forg-ets  to  such  a  pitch  all  ideas  of  jus- 
'*  tice  and  all  humane  sentiments,  what  can  be  done  but  to  forget  them  for 
*'  an  instant  one's-self  in  order  to  constrain  her  to  violate  them  no  longer? 
"  The  rig-ht  of  natural  defence  allows  of  the  opposing  an  enemy  with  the 
"  arras  he  makes  use  of,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  wiyself,  to  react  against 
*•  him  his  o^Jin  furies  and  folly.'''' 

VoL.L  C 
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cree  was  the  first  great,  sweeping  invasion  of  the  commercial 
interests  and  independence  of  this  country: — that  it  struck 
at  the  root  of  all  commercial  intercourse  in  time  of  war: — 
that  it  was  the  source  and  fountain-head  of  all  the  evils — ''  of 
"  that  Iliad  of  woes'" — w^hich  have  since  afflictt- d  this  country, 
and  the  continent  of  Europe: — of  the  embargo — that  misera- 
ble subterfuge  of  folly  and  pusillanimity — which  as  a  defensive 
system  resembled — to  employ  a  comparison  of  Bolingbroke — 
a  suit  of  armour  too  heavy  to  be  borne  that  wasted  the  vital 
strength  of  the  wearer; — which,  under  the  imposing  aspect  of 
an  heroic  self-immolation,  was,  in  fact,  but  a  ruinous  and  dis- 
graceful flight  from  difficulties  which  our  administration  had 
not  the  courage  to  face,  nor  the  wisdom  to  avert,  and  which, 
"as  it  happens  to  nations  in  all  cases  where  they  prefer  a  sacri- 
fice of  honour  to  the  risk  of  danger,  have  multiplied  upon  us 
and  besieged  us  ever  since.* 

The  emperor  of  France  has  rendered  himself  justly  re- 
sponsible by  his  decree  for  the  mischievous  effects  of  the 
orders  in  council;  of  which, — as  he  intentionally  provoked 
them, — the  malignity  may  be  imputed  to  him,  and  the  folly 
to  the  British  ministry.  We  think  that  every  good  citizen 
should  detest  and  combat  the  spirit  with  which  that  decree 
was  framed,  if, — as  it  appears  to  be  almost  universally  ac- 
knowledged,— it  had  for  its  ulterior  object,  the  kindling  of 
a  war  between  the  United  States  and  England; — an  event 
which,  as  Bonaparte  well  knows,  would  infallibly  induce  our 
ruin.  Above  all, — we  hold  the  Berlin  decree  in  utter  abhor- 
rence, and  so  should  all  patriotic  Americans,  as  the  original 
cause  of  that  state  of  things  in  Europe,  which  has  led,  in- 
cidentally, to  an  exposure  before  the  world,  of  the  imbecility 
of  our  public  councils.  Had  not  that  decree  been  issued, 
our  administration  might  not  have  fallen,  for  want  of  an 
excitement,  into  that  policy  of  degradation,  by  which  we 
have  lost  "  the  high  flavour  and  mantling"  of  our  revolu- 
tionary honours,  and  all  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 
Since  the  epoch  of  the  Berlin  decree,  humiliation  has  been  our 
element — our  valetudinary  habit.  We  have  grown, — as  Mr. 
Burke  said  of  his  own  government  in  consequence  of  its  for- 
bearance with  the  directory, — "  more  malleable  under  the 
blows  of  France."  Fortune  "  that  common  scapegoat  of  poor 

*  "  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  "  is  so  rasli  as  fear.  The  counsels  of  p\i- 
-'  silla-nimity  very  rarely  piU  off  while  they  are  always  sure  to  ag-gravate  the 
*••  evils  from  which  they  would  fiy."  Regicide  Peace. 
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politicians" — has  become  our  chief  reliance.  After  having 
been  for  a  series  of  years  buffeted  and  plundered,  mockecl 
and  insulted  by  a  military  despot,  we  seem  transported  with 
joy  at  the  first  smile  which  he  deigns  to  give  us,  although  our 
reason  dictates  that  It  is  still  more  fatal  than  his  fro^vns;  and 
our  honour  exacts  from  us  an  indignant  rejection  of  the  em- 
braces of  a  tyrant  who  is  the  implacable  and  indefatigable  foe 
of  that  freedom  which  we  profess  to  adore,  and  who  presents 
himself  reeking  with  the  blood  and  bloated  with  the  plunder 
of  innumerable  victims  whose  only  crime  was  resistance  to  his 
insatiable  ambition.* 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  Berlin  decree  that  we  are 
enabled  to  add  but  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  that  which 
was  afterwards  issued  from  Milan.  If  the  former  had  even 
been  strictly  just,  the  latter,  which  was  declared  to  be  a  sort 
of  supplement  or  corollary,  would,  on  account  of  the  unparal- 
leled violence  of  its  character,  have  rendered  Bonaparte — 
if  we  may  so  express  ourselves — a  trespasser  ah  initio  on  the 
laws  of  nations; — as  in  municipal  jurisprudence,  the  abuse  of 
a  legal  privilege  sometimes  operates  retroactively  to  taint  and 
vitiate  the  whole  course  of  action. 

The  Berlin  decree  upon  a  fictitious  plea  of  retaliation, 
interdicted  to  neutrals  all  trade  with  England  and  her  pos- 
sessions, and  although  the  efficacy  of  it  was  not  coextensive 
with  the  design,  it  was  in  its  partial  operation,  of  ver\  serious 
injur)^  to  our  interests.  The  orders  in  council  built  upon  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  as  to  fact,  and  upon  what  ap- 
pears to  us  a  gross  error  in  doctrine, — the  pretended  right  of 
retaliation, — allowed  us  no  trade  with  France,  and  her  depen- 
dencies, but  upon  condition  of  paying  a  toll  or  tribute  to  Eng- 
land. The  Milan  decree  as  a  system  of  reprisal  again,  tran- 
scended all  bounds  of  justice  and  moderation,  and  aimed,  in 
fact,  at  the  total  banishment  of  neutral  commerce  from  the 
ocean.  It  subjected  to  capture  and  confiscation  every  neutral 

*  When  we  reflect  upon  the  elevation  to  ^v]lic'^  tliis  individual  is  exalted, 
— "  his  head  strikin.^  the  heavens;" — upon  his  private  character  wliicli  is 
gloomy,  unsocial  and  taciturn  in  the  extreme; — upon  the  unhallowed  spoils 
which  he  has  heaped  about  him,  and  on  w'nich  he  riots  in  sullen  complacency 
and  in  '*  grim  pomp,"  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  description  which 
Virgil  gives  of  Polyphemus  in  his  cave, 

Ipse  arduuS)  altac:  pulsat 
Sidera:  (Di,  talevi  terris  avertite  pestem/) 
Nee  visufacilis  nee  dictu  affabilh  ulli. 
Viseeribus  miserorum  et  sanguine  vescitur  atro 
Vidi  egomet: — 
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vessel  which  submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, or  consented  to  be  searched  or  visited  by  a  British  cruiser, 
leaving  thus, — if  it  could  have  been  executed, — no  alternative 
to  the  neutral,  but  the  total  relinquishment  of  navigation.  If 
the  marine  of  France  had  been  such  as  to  enable  her  to 
execute  her  decrees,  a  neutral  ship  would  have  been  almost 
as  certainly  exposed  to  encounter  a  French  or  English  cruiser 
as  to  feel  the  winds  of  heaven.  As  the  case  was,  the  extent  of 
the  British  navy,  reduced  it  to  almost  the  same  certainty.^* 
By  a  refinement  of  injustice  our  merchants  were  rendered 
responsible  for  the  pressure  of  an  unavoidable  necessity, 
unless  they  chose  either  to  condemn  themselves  to  total 
inaction,  or  to  make  war  upon  a  nation  against  which  we 
possess  no  means  either  of  annoyance  or  defence,  and  of 
which  the  hostility  would  be  less  fatal  than  the  alliance  of 
France. 

There  was  in  the  Milan  decree  much  of  impotent  fury 
indeed,  but  not  less  of  rancorous  malice.  Whatever  impe- 
tuosity of  temper  may  belong  to  Bonaparte,  we  know  well, 
that  he  has  an  equal  share  of  sagacity  and  craft.  Those  who 
imagine  that  he  issued  his  decrees  merely  with  a  view  to  the 
proximate  effects  which  his  physical  means  enabled  him  to  give 
them, — or  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  without  v/eighing  well  the 
absurd  disparity  between  those  means  and  the  ends  which  he 
professed  to  have  in  view,  have  attended  but  very  superficially 
to  the  course  of  his  actions,  and  are  but  ill  informed  with 
respect  to  the  acuteness  and  sangfroid  of  his  counsellors. 
Having  the  result  of  our  own  personal  observation  before  us, 
and  the  transactions  of  his  reign  in  our  eye,  we  can  never 
image  him  to  ourselves  as  a  madman  in  his  cell  fancying 
himself  to  be  Jupiter  and  hurling  paper  bullets  in  the  persua- 
sion that  they  were  the  unerring  thunderbolts  of  the  monarch 
of  Olympus.  In  laying  his  interdict  on  the  navigation  of  the 
ocean,  and  pronouncing  a  solemn  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  England,  he  resembled  the  popes  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  they  attempted  to  exercise  an  impotent 
authority,  and  to  revive  an  obsolete  claim,  only  in  the  ridicu- 
lous disproportion  between  his  means  and  pretensions.  Bona- 
parte never  would  have  exposed  himself  to  the  derision  even 
of  his  own  subjects,  by  declaring  England  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  if  his  object  had  been  simply  to  assert  an  abstract 
right  of  reprisal,  or  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  British  mer- 
chandise throughout  his  dominions. 

We  do  not  know  an  instance  in  which  the  spirit  of  rodo- 
montade natural  to  the   French  character,  or  the  impulses 
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of  rage  have  hurried  him  into  measures  not  conducive  to 
some  politic  and  deliberate  purpose;  and  we  are  well  assured 
that  it  was  not  under  such  influences  that  he  issued  his 
impracticable,  and  seemingly  vainglorious  menace  against 
England.  He  involved  neutral  commerce  in  one  sweeping- 
prohibition  and  drew  an  imaginary  circle  about  England,  not 
with  the  sole  view  of  interrupting  her  commerce  with  the  con- 
tinent, but  in  order  to  furnish  the  British  cabinet  with  a  mea- 
sure of  retaliation  suitable  to  the  latitude  with  which  he  wished 
them  to  act,  and  also  to  rouse  such  feelings,  either  of  indigna- 
tion or  of  false  apprehension  as  would  impel  them  to  retaliate 
in  practice  to  the  full  extent  of  his  theoretic  provocation. 

He  thus  achieved  two  important  ends,  which  we  must  sup- 
pose him  to  have  had  in  view,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  furnish 
a  rational  explanation  of  the  seeming  extravagance  of  his  con- 
duct. The  one  was  to  obtain  from  the  British  an  efficacious 
cooperation  in  his  plan  of  extinguishing  the  whole  trade  of  the 
continent,  and  to  shift  the  odium  of  the  event  from  himself  to 
them.  The  other  to  provoke  a  war  by  the  same  means  between 
us  and  Great  Britain, — an  event  which  would  not  only  injure 
his  enemy  in  her  most  vulnerable  points,  but  contribute  more 
than  any  other  state  of  things  to  deprive  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope of  trade,  as  the  British  would,  in  that  case,  soon  sweep 
all  foreign  commerce  from  the  ocean.  The  Milan  decree  was 
but  another  step  in  the  prosecution  of  the  same  plan.  It  pro- 
ceeded neither  from  irritation, — nor  from  any  view  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  avowed  purpose; — nor  was  it  intended 
as  a  mere  assertion  of  right  in  order  to  convince  the  world  that 
France  did  not  mean  to  admit  the  pretensions  of  her  rival.  The 
Milan  decree  was  destined  to  confirm  the  English  ministry  in 
their  policy  of  retaliation;  and  to  kindle  nev/  alarms  in  the 
people  of  this  country  on  account  of  the  new  dangers  and  pro- 
longed imprisonment  with  v/hich  it  seemed  to  threaten  their 
trade.  All  these  clamorous  declamations  against  British  injus- 
tice;— these  vindictive  but  ineffectual  denunciations  against  the 
supineness  of  neutrals;-— this  blustering  and  licentious  violence 
of  doctrine; — were,  in  fact,  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte,  mere 
theatrical  parade; — a  well  wrought  veil  to  blind  the  British  to 
his  real  views; — so  many  stimulants  to  exasperate  us  the  more 
against  his  enemies,  and  to  alarm  our  timid  statesmen  into 
submission. 

He  knew  well  that  our  national  irritability  was  connected 
with  a  strong  principle  of  calculation,  and  a  lively  sensibility  to 
our  immediate  interests.   He  foresaw  that  the  United  States, 
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forgetful  of  the  malignity  of  the  chief  juggler,  would  be  ready- 
to  wreak  all  their  vengeance  on  his  shortsighted  foe  who,  in 
blind  subserviency  to  his  schemes,  crushed  us  with  the  weight 
of  her  power.  He  reasoned  from  an  accurate  knov/ledge  of  the 
public  mind  of  this  country,  when  he  supposed,  that  smarting 
under  the  deep  wounds  inflicted  by  the  misguided  but  potent 
ministry  of  England,  it  would  ascribe  to  them,  and  couple 
with  the  exercise  of  their  maritime  superiority,  all  the  rancor- 
ous malevolence  and  profligate  cupidity  by  which  he  himself 
was  animated.  He  drew  no  false  conclusion  concerning  the 
combined  operation  of  our  prejudices  and  our  fears,  wht-n  he 
argued  that  all  the  indignities  and  outrages  which  he  might 
heap  upon  us  would, — while  the  causes  of  our  resentment 
against  Great  Britain  continued  to  subsist, — be  but  faintlv  re- 
sented or  perhaps  overlooked.-— He  manifested  correct  views 
of  human  nature  when  he  calculated  that  even  the  nations  of 
the  continent  perishing  from  the  want  of  trade,  would  forget  the 
true  origin  of  their  privations,  and  reserve  their  hatred  for  the 
British,  the  immediate  instruments  of  their  distress.  He  anti- 
cipated that  seeing  no  hope  of  relief  from  within,  they  might 
cooperate  the  more  cordially  in  his  plans  for  the  destruction  of 
England, — -the  apparent  obstacle  to  the  revival  of  their  com- 
merce. After  having  trampled  upon  our  dignity  and  our 
rights,  and  gratified  his  love  of  plunder  at  our  expense,  he 
now  discovers  that,  from  the  operation  of  various  causes  the 
people  of  this  country  are  not  to  be  driven  or  terrified  into  a 
war  with  England,  and  he  has,  therefore,  on  this  account  and 
for  other  reasons  which  we  shall  discuss  in  the  sequel,  resolv- 
ed to  employ  another  tone,  and  to  make  a  seeming  change  in 
his  policy. 

About  the  period  when  the  Berlin  decree  was  promulgated, 
measures  were  taken  by  the  French  government  for  the  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  all  merchandise  whatever  of  British  origin 
without  any  exception  in  favour  of  neutral  ow^ners, — in  various 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  North  of  Europe.  "  I 
*'  find,"  says  the  American  secretary  of  state,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  general  Armstrong,  "  by  accounts  from  Hamburg, 
•■'  Bremen,  Holland  and  Leghorn  that  the  trade  and  property 
"  of  our  citizens  have  been  much  vexed  by  regulations  subal- 
*'  tern  to  those  of  the  original  decrees  of  November."  The 
regulations  which  are  here,  in  the  inezza  voce — the  soft  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Madison,  said  to  have  vexed  t\\(t  trade  of  Ame- 
rican citizens,  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  the  absolute 
confiscation  in  ports  ?iominallfj  independent  of  France^  of  a  vast 
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quantity  of  merchandise  and  colonial  produce  alleged  to  be 
of  British  origin  although  acknowledged  and  known  to  be  the 
bona  fide  property  of  American  merchants.  The  trade  in  these 
commodities  was  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations, — it  had 
been  before  regularly  carried  on  under  the  authority  and  im- 
plied protection  of  the  governments  to  which  the  ports  men- 
tioned above  were  ostensibly  in  allegiance — it  was  prosecuted 
by  our  merchants  without  an  apprehension  of  danger,  and 
without  a  suspicion  that  it  was  held  to  be  illegal  even  by  the 
French  government. — Yet  the  seizure  was  made  without  any 
formal  prohibition  of  the  trade  itself;  without  any  previous 
intimation  of  an  intention  to  proscribe  it;  and  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  and  to  the  interests  of  the  governments 
within  whose  jurisdiction  and  under  whose  protection  our 
citizens  had  placed  their  property.  Deputations  were  sent 
both  from  Tuscany  and  Naples  to  Paris  under  the  auspices  of 
the  sovereignties  of  those  countries^  humbly  to  solicit  the  re- 
storation of  the  plundered  merchandise.  Exertions  to  the 
same  effect  w^ere  made  by  the  American  minister  in  the  French 
metropolis;  but  their  united  entreaties  and  remonstrances 
were  unavailing,  and  no  restitution  whatever  has  as  yet  been 
made  for  so  wanton  a  robbery. 

There  is  no  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  more  firmly 
established  or  generally  recognised  than  this; — that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  state  when  about  to  discontinue  even  an  indulgence 
accorded  to  the  subjects  of  another,  to  give  due  notice  to  the 
latter  of  the  intended  change,  if  it  be  of  a  nature  materially  to 
affect  their  interests.  To  attach  penal  consequences  suddenly 
and  without  any  previous  intimation  of  an  offence  given,  or  of 
umbrage  taken,  to  a  course  of  action  either  generally  admitted 
to  be  lawful,  or  long  indulged  with  impunity,  is  on  the  part  of 
a  government,  if  done  with  regard  to  its  own  subjects,  the 
rankest  tyranny,  and — when  practised  in  relation  to  those  of 
another  state, — a  gross  violation  of  the  principles  of  public  law. 
If  France  had  long  tolerated  in  her  own  dominions  a  neutral 
trade  in  commodities  either  the  produce  of  British  manufac- 
tures or  the  growth  of  British  possessions,  believing  it  never- 
theless to  be  contraband,  she  could  not,  without  infringing 
our  rights,  have  taken  our  merchants  engaged  in  it  by  sur- 
prise, and  inflicted  upon  them  the  penalties  of  guilt  for  a 
commerce  supposed  by  them  to  be  innocent  and  never  de- 
clared by  herself  to  be  criminal.  But  to  stretch  the  arm  of  her 
military  power  to  the  territories  of  other  states;  and  there  to 
plunder  our  citizens  of  a  large  amount  of  property  as  a  punish- 
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ment  for  the  prosecution  of  a  trade  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  or  to  any  municipal  regulation,  was  an  outrage  of 
a  much  more  flagitious  character,  and  one  in  which  our  go- 
vernment never  should  have  tamely  acquiesced. 

If  there  could  be  any  indignity  more  overwhelming  than 
this,  it  is  the  burning  of  our  merchant  vessels  at  sea  by  French 
cruisers  without  the  shadow  of  right  or  real  necessity.  We 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  topic  for  a 
moment  and  for  our  opinions  shall  claim  the  support  both  of 
Mr.  Madison  and  of  general  Armstrong  whose  sentiments  have 
been  strongly  expressed  on  this  subject.  Various  instances  of 
the  kind  have  occurred  and  are  specified  by  our  minister  in 
his  ofRcial  letters.  Mr.  Madison  in  a  communication  made  to 
the  latter  on  this  point  holds  the  following  language.  "  The 
*•*  burning  of  neutral  vessels  detained  on  the  high  seas  is  the 
"  most  distressing  of  all  the  modes  by  which  the  belligerents 
'*  exert  force  contrary  to  right;  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  desti- 
"  tute  of  apology  ought  at  least  to  be  the  promptitude  and 
"  amplitude  of  the  redress.  If  it  be  contended  that  the  de- 
'-^  struction  in  these  cases  proceeded  solely  from  the  danger 
*'  that  otherwise  intelligence  might  reach  a  pursuing  or  a  ho- 
"  vering  force,  it  may  be  answered  that  if  such  a  plea  were  of 
"  greater  avail  it  would  only  disprove  an  hostility  of  intention 
*'  vv'ithout  diminishing  the  obligation  to  indemnify  on  the  most 
*•'  liberal  scale,  the  injured  individuals.  It  may  be  added  that 
"  if  the  outrage  on  the  individuals  was  not  meant  as  a  hostility 
''  towards  their  nation,  the  latter  might  justly  expect  a  tender 
"'  of  such  explanations  as  would  leave  no  doubt  on  this  sub- 
''ject."  General  Armstrong  is  then  instructed  to  make  for- 
cible representations  in  order  as  Mr.  Madison  expresses 
himself  "  to  axvaken  the  French  government  to  a  sense  of 
*<•  the  injurv  and  to  the  demands  of  justice."  The  French 
government  did  continue  to  sleeps  however,  notwithstanding 
a  note  of  expostulation  from  our  minister,  and  our  own 
administration  also  have  been  since  content  to  slumber  over 
the  affair  although  this  "  the  most  distressing^  of  all  the  modes 
by  zvhich  the  belligerents  exert  force  contrary  to  right^""  re- 
mains without  redress  either  for  the  individual  sufferers  or 
for  this  nation. 

General  Armstrong  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  French 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  states,  *'  that  the  property  saved 
^-^  from  four  American  ships  burnt  by  rear  admiral  Boudin 
"  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial  council 
*'  of  prizes    to   be  judged  of  as    a    case  of  ordinary    cap- 
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^  ture,''''^  We  beg  our  readers  to  remark  the  nature  of  this 
proceeding.  The  vessels  were  first  destroyed  at  sea,  and  that 
part  of  the  cargoes  which  the  rapacity  of  the  French  officers 
tempted  them  to  snatch  from  the  waves  and  the  confla- 
gration, was  then  consigned  over  by  the  minister  of  the 
French  marine  to  the  council  of  prizes  to  be  there  adjudged 
as  good  prize  to  the  incendiaries.  It  must  be  superfluous  to 
remark  that  if  the  French  government  had  condescended  to 
justify  this  act  of  extreme  violence  by  the  plea  of  that 
necessity  to  which  Mr.  Madison  alludes  in  the  paragraph 
quoted  in  the  last  page,  it  must  have  not  only  surrendered 
without  hesitation  to  the  suff'erers,  the  property  saved,  but 
made  them  ample  compensation  for  the  loss  which  they  had 
sustained.  The  cause  of  justice  required  this  retribution,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  United  States  demanded  still  more.  The 
United  States,  as  Mr.  Madison  himself  remarks,  had  a  right 
to  expect  full  proof  or  at  least  a  very  respectful  explanation,  of 
the  urgency  of  the  motives  by  which  the  French  cruisers 
were  reluctantly  driven  to  so  mischievous  an  exertion  of  su- 
perior force;  for  it  is  in  this  view  of  the  case  only  that  the 
act  could  be  at  all  defensible.!  But  this  "  just  expectation" 
was  disappointed,  and  with  an  aggravation  of  injury  of  the 
most  mortifying  as  well  as  unexampled  kind. 

The  question  was  placed  by  the  French  government  on  a 
ground  which  they  who  are  "  to  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the 
"  seas"  should  have  been  the  last  to  adopt,  and  which  must  to 
every  mind  appear  strangely  incongruous  in  the  mouth  of  the 
professed  champion  of  neutral  rights.  The  burning  of  a 
neutral  ship  at  sea  was,  by  the  clamorous  apostle  of  neutral 
privileges,  classed  under  the  head  of  maritime  capture  in  that 
regenerated  and  tolerant  code,  in  the  propagation  of  which 
we  are  so  strenuously  invited  to  cooperate.  It  was  at  once  made 
a  question  for  the  determination  of  his  court  of  admiralty  whe^ 
ther  the  commander  of  a  French  cruiser  could  not  laivfullij  hum 
on  the  high  seas  a  neutral  vessel  xvhich  he  supposed  to  be  engaged 
in  an  illegal  voyage;  and  whether  he  zuas  not  entitled  to  hold  as 
good  prize  the  property  saved  from  the  wreck, 

*  Note  of  July  10th,  1808. 

f  It  Is  obvious,  however,  that  the  -mere  apprehension  that  the  neutral 
might  give  intelligence  to  the  foe  of  the  route  of  a  French  squadron  would 
not  constitute  a  ftill  justification  for  the  destruction  of  the  merchant  vessel 
If  this  plea  were  deemed  available  in  all  instances,  what  would  be  the 
situation  of  our  merchants,  hundreds  of  whose  ships  might  be  encountered 
on  the  ocean  by  a  single  squadron  of  his  imperial  majestv? 

Vol.  I.   '  D  ' 
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It  was  not  merely  in  the  case  of  the  vessels  mentioned  by 
general  Armstrong  that  this  doctrine  was  maintained,  but  in 
several  other  instances.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  any  part 
of  the  above  statement.  We  have  now  in  our  hands  a  very 
able  memoir  or  plazdoyer  on  this  point  presented  to  the 
council  of  prizes  at  the  instigation  of  the  American  prize 
agent  in  Paris  and  drawn  up  by  the  late  charge  des  affaires  of 
France  to  this  country,  who  was  then  an  advocate  or  solicitor 
in  that  court.  The  case  which  he  discusses  is  that  of  an  Ame- 
rican schooner.  The  Jefferson,  burnt  at  sea  in  1809  by  a  French 
squadron  under  the  command  of  vice-admiral  Troude,  The 
matter  was  referred  by  the  minister  of  the  marine  to  the 
council  of  prizes;  and  the  justification  offered  by  the  vice-ad- 
miral was  simply  this — ^'  that  the  vessel  had  an  unlawful  des- 
"^  tination  and  carried  false  papers."  This  allegation  as  to  the 
fact  is  satisfactorily  refuted  by  the  solicitor,  but  the  legal 
argument  is  what  should  claim  our  attention  particularly. 

The  counsel  resolves  his  argument  into  two  points,  the  first 
of  which  is  as  follows.  "  Can  the  armed  vessels  of  his  im- 
'<"  perial  majesty  lawfully  burn  neutral  vessels  on  the  high 
"  seas,  and  does  this  act  constitute  a  regular  capture?"  This  is 
a  very  curious  subject,  indeed,  for  grave  discussion  and  deli- 
beration in  the  courts  of  a  power  which  so  ostentatiously  pro- 
claims the  liberality  and  philanthropic  fastidiousness  of  its  ma- 
ritime code;  and  which  now  affects  to  be  struggling  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  seas  from  the  arbitrary  dominion  of  the 
British.  We  should  like  to  know  what  language  sir  William 
Scot  would  hold  to  an  advocate  of  doctors' commons,  who 
might  propound  to  him  for  formal  adjudication  a  question  of  a 
similar  tenor;  or  whether  the  archives  of  his  court,  so  often 
stigmatized  as  the  mere  organ  of  British  despotism,  afford  an 
example  of  solemn  argument  on  such  a  point  in  relation  to 
British  cruisers? "^ 

*  In  the  course  of  liis  argument,  tlie  late  French  charg^  des  affaires  men- 
tions a  circumstance  of  considerable  Intci-est  to  this  country  and  which  has 
never  been  ]iublicly  announced  to  us.  Speaking^  with  reference  to  some 
paj)ers  found  on  board  The  Jefferson  and  signed  by  one  of  the  Spanish  con- 
suls  in  this  country,  he  says,  "  We  know  that  his  majesty  the  king-  of  Spain 
"  (Joseph)  nominated  about  a  year  ago  a  new  minister  to  tlie  United  States 
•'  of  America, — Mr.  San  Yvanes, — thatphice  being  vacant  by  the  recal  made 
"  under  Charles  IV.  of  the  marquis  d'Yrujo.  But  the  new  minister  still 
"  remains  in  Paris  in  tlie  capacity  of  secretary  to  tlie  Spanisli  embassy  and 
"  has  not  yet  gone  to  his  post.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  to  take  out  the  new 
"  seals  with  him." 

Doubtless  this  new  minister  still  retains  his  credentials  in  his  pocket.  He 
waits  only  for  the  period  when  a  pretext  for  liis  reception  may  be  afforded 
to  our  cabinet  by  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  breathing  forth  the  last  sigh  of 
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It  may  not  be  deemed  impertinent  if  we  here  recal  to  our 
readers  some  of  the  maxims  enjoined  by  the  conventional  law 
of  nations,  and  adopted  by  "  the  tyrants  of  the  seas" — with 
respect  to  the  forms  of  capture,  and  to  the  duty  of  cruisers  in 
the  exercise  of  this  belligerent  right.  The  American  public 
will  be  then  better  enabled  to  judge  how  far  their  neutral 
privileges  have  been  infringed,  and  their  national  dignity  has 
been  outraged  by  the  summary  process  of  conflagration  to 
which  the  cruisers  of  his  imperial  majesty  have  thought 
proper  to  subject  their  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  We  cannot 
advance  on  this  subject  doctrines  sounder  or  any  language 
stronger  than  those  of  the  French  advocate  whose  memoir  we 
have  cited.  He  is  now,  we  trust,  before  a  tribunal  with  whom 
his  reasonings  may  be  more  successful  than  they  were  with 
the  French  council  of  prizes. 

"  To  obviate  the  inconveniencies  incident  to  the  right  of 
"  search,"  says  this  distinguished  civilian, — ''  very  positive 
"  rules  of  conduct  have  been  prescribed  in  the  various  treaties 
"  of  commerce,  to  the  officers  whose  province  it  is  to  exer- 
'*  cise  this  belligerent  privilege.  By  the  conventional  law  of 
"  nations  also,  certain  duties  are  imposed  upon  the  neutral,  in 
"  order  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  discretionary  powers  of 
"  the  naval  officer  are  circumscribed  within  the  narrowest 
*'  bounds,  he  may  encounter  on  the  other,  no  unnecessary 
*'  impediments  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  It  is  enjoined 
"  upon  the  neutral  to  give  him  every  facility  for  this  purpose. — 
"  A  refusal  to  obey  his  summons — the  concealment  or  de- 
"  struction  of  the  most  inconsiderable  document; — a  sensible 
*'  deviation  from  the  route  prescribed  I)y  the  destination  indi- 
"  cated  on  the  face  of  the  papers; — are  sufficient  causes  either 
''  of  suspicion  or  of  condemnation.  If  the  cruiser  have  serious 
"  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  to  him, 
*'  or  the  genuineness  of  the  papers  produced,  he  may  take  the 
"  neutral  ship,  and  send  her  to  one  of  the  ports  of  his  govern- 
"  ment,  there  to  be  tried  by  regular  and  competent  tribunals, 

freedorrij  and  sinking-  indig-nantly  under  the  reiterated  and  merciless  blows 
of  a  tyrant  wliiose  power  is  only  equalled  by  his  ferocity,  und  wlio  will  ex- 
ercise upon  his  fallen  antagonist  a  severity  of  vengeance  only  to  be  surpassed 
by  the  vindictive  malevolence  of  his  spirit  and  the  base  treachery  of  his 
first  aggression. — Should  the  Spaniards  soon  fall,  their  struggle,  which  has 
been  in  many  respects  so  ruinous  to  the  conqueror,  will  he  a  sufficient 
proof  to  other  nations  that  with  a  suitable  spirit  and  timely  exertions,  th.e 
cause  of  freedom  is  not  yet  desperate. 

Non  tamen  ignavs,  post  hrec  exempla  virorum. 

Percipient  gentes,  quam  sit  non  ardua  virtus 

^       Luc.  lib.  4. 
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"  But  the  obligation  which  rests  upon  the  neutral  of  sub- 
"  mitting  to  these  proceedings,  is  compensated  by  correlative 
"  duties  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent.  The  acquiescence  of 
"  neutrals  in  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  latter  should  not  be 
''  to  them  a  source  of  ruinous  or  capricious  molestation: — 
"  otherwise  their  lot  would  be  worse  than  that  of  an  enemy 
"  who  may  seek  safety  either  in  flight  or  in  resistance,  both  of 
"  which  are  interdicted  to  the  neutral. 

"  If  states  in  amity  with  the  belligerent  powers  consent  to 
''  subject  the  property  of  their  citizens,  in  the  first  place  to  the 
"  discretion  of  the  naval  officers  of  those  powers,  and  then  to 
"  the  decisions  of  their  tribunals,  it  is  undoubtedly  under  the 
*'  condition  and  in  the  hope,  that  the  discretion  of  the  officer 
"  will  be  regulated  by  reason,  and  restricted  by  law,  and  that 
"  the  abuse  of  his  authority  will  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
'^  rigour;  and  moreover,  that  the  determinations  of  the  bel- 
"  ligerent  tribunals  will  be  scrupulously  consistent  with  the 
"  principles  of  public  law;  and  be  pronounced  by  upright 
"judges  above  all  suspicion  of  partiality  or  corruption. 

"  This  return  which  the  neutral  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
"  the  belligerent  is  guaranteed  and  prescribed  by  the  majority 
"  of  treaties  and  sanctioned  by  all  the  maritime  codes  ever 
"  promulgated.  There  are  no  points  upon  which  the  principles 
"  of  public  law  and  the  compacts  of  states  are  more  uniform 
"  ^nd  precise  than  upon  the  questions  connected  with  the  con- 
"  duct  of  cruisers,  and  with  the  modes  of  proving  and  punish- 
"  ing  the  abuse  of  their  privileges. — So  minute  and  strict  are 
"  they  on  this  subject  that  vessels  exercising  the  right  of 
"  search  are  enjoined  to  keep  beyond  cannon-shot; — that  two 
"  or  three  men  only  can  be  sent  on  board  the  neutral: — that 
"  the  captain  cannot  be  compelled  to  leave  his  deck  during  the 
"  time  of  the  search; — that  the  neutral  should  be  released 
"  without  delay  in  case  no  cause  of  suspicion  be  found  to 
"  exist — and  should  there  be, — the  papers  of  the  captured 
"  vessels  cannot  be  taken  away,  unless  a  regular  receipt  be 
"  given  for  them.  It  is  particularly  provided  that  the  captors 
"  should  conduct  their  prize  to  one  of  the  ports  of  their 
"  sovereign — there  to  be  judged;  and  they  are  expressly  for- 
"  bidden  to  dispose  of  the  prize  in  any  wa}^  or  even  to  open 
*'  the  hatchways  during  the  voyage  or  before  condemnation. 
"  They  are  not  entitled  to  remove  the  captain  from  his  ship  of 
"  which  he  still  remains  in  some  sort  the  guardian: — and 
*'  many  states  go  so  far  as  to  prohibit  even  the  ransoming  of 
"  neuiral  vessels:  in  France  the  power  of  ransoming  an 
,  ''  enemy's  ship  is  expressly  refused.  Every  precaution,  as  wc 
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"  may  observe,  is  thus  taken  to  prevent  abuses  and  to  secure 
"  to  the  neutral  the  speedy  restoration  of  his  property,  if  the 
"  suspicions  of  the  captors  be  not  confirmed  by  the  judgment 
"  of  the  prize-court.  The  motives  which  influence  the  latter 
"  in  its  decisions  should  be  specified,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
"  priety  of  them  may  be  known  to  the  neutral  governments 
"  whose  interests  they  affect.  Nothings  therefore^  but  a  case  of 
"  imperious  necessity  could  authorize  the  burning-  of  a  neutral 
"  ship  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  an  act  of  mere  force^  which  may 
"  be  said  to  cancel  the  treaties  zvhich  connect  the  French  empire 
"  with  the  United  States  of  America,  It  is  an  act,  therefore, 
"  which  should  attract  the  severest  animadversion  from  the 
"  French  goverjiment  and  which  cdl  the  competent  authorities 
"  should  emuloushj  disclaim^ 

We  have  not  the  space  nor  can  we  find  the  language  to 
comment  as  we  could  wish  upon  the  Rambouillet  decree, — the 
climax  of  the  wrongs,  and  the  profoundest  depth  of  the  hu- 
miliation of  this  country.  In  seizing  and  confiscating  the 
whole  of  the  American  property  within  his  reach,  the  em- 
peror of  France  gave  a  proof  of  his  hostility  about  which  it 
was  impossible  even  for  his  most  ardent  partisans  to  equivo- 
cate. Bv  an  act  tantamount  in  every  respect  to  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  accompanied  by  the  most  destructive  violence  of 
which  that  state,  if  it  had  formally  existed  between  us,  could 
have  been  susceptible,  he  left  our  administration  no  subter- 
fuge;— he  probed  them  and  cut  with  the  incision-knife  to  the 
innermost  part: — he  gave  them  no  alternative  but  utter  dis- 
grace or  unhesitating  resistance.  They  felt  the  wound:  they 
saw  the  havoc  made  of  the  property  of  our  merchants,  and  of 
the  national  honour: — but  the  lethargy  which  their  fears  had 
prompted  them  to  feign,  was  not  discarded.  They  made  no 
manly,  warm,  indignant  appeal  to  this  nation,  which  would 
then  have  mounted  to  any  elevation  to  which  a  magnanimous 
executive  might  have  led  the  way.  The  popular  feeling  would 
have  borne  them  out  in  any  manful  decision,  if  they  had  them- 
selves displayed  a  suitable  force  and  dignity  of  character. 

This  nation  stands  acquitted, in  some  degree;  because  in  every 
country,  and  eminently  in  this,  government  must  furnish  both 
the  impulse  of  sentiment  and  the  calculation  of  interest; — or, 
at  least,  must  exert  a  direct  influence  to  give  efficacy  and  aim 
to  these  principles  of  action.  With  heartless,  narrowminded 
rulers,  no  people  however  well  constituted  or  disposed, — if  the 
nature  of  their  institutions  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
their  condition  lead  them  to  look  both  for  information  and 
feeling  to  those  rulers, — can  be  expected  to  act  greatly,  or  to 
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travel  steadily  in  the  paths  of  high  honour  and  true  wisdom. 
A  nation  will  naturally  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  those  whom 
she  has  constituted  her  guides  and  directors,  and  is  prompted 
by  various  motives  to  make  their  opinions  the  measure  of  her 
own.  Such  must  eminently  be  the  case  in  our  own  country 
where  the  heats  of  party-contention  produce  in  the  majority 
a  more  than  common  degree  of  deference  and  attachment 
towards  the  men  whom  they  invest  with  power.  Mr.  Burke 
in  speaking  of  England  says,  "  that  all  warm  durable  mag- 
*'  nanimous  passions, — all  steady  resolution  of  spirit,  must 
"  come  from  those  who  are  at  the  helm." — "  As  well" 
adds  he  "  may  we  fancy  that  of  itself  the  sea  will  swell, 
''  and  that  without  winds  the  billows  will  insult  the  adverse 
"  shore  as  that  the  gross  mass  of  the  people  will  be  moved, 
"  and  elevated  and  continue  by  a  steady  and  permanent 
"  direction  to  bear  upon  one  point  without  the  influence  of 
"  superior  authority  or  superior  mind."  Hence  the  incal- 
culable importance,  in  elective  governments  particularly,  of 
a  judicious  choice  of  public  functionaries,  who  may,  if  they 
happen  to  be  men  of  narrow  views  and  sordid  spirit,  coun- 
teract and  paralyze  the  most  noble  propensities  and  the  most 
ductile  temper  that  were  ever  given  to  a  nation. 

In  all  that  we  say  on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with 
France  we  must  be  understood  as  pointing  our  censure  to  the 
administration  and  not  to  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
latter  we  do  not  indeed  altogether  exculpate  from  supineness 
with  regard  to  the  outrages  of  that  power,  nor  from  a  strange 
insensibility  to  the  weakness  and  folly  of  their  public  councils. 
But  we  believe  them  to  be  as  capable  as  any  other  on  earth  of 
running  the  full  lengths  of  honour,  and  of  surveying  the  whole 
broad  horizon  of  elevated  state  policy,  if  they  were  properly 
enlightened  and  directed  and  stimulated.  They  have  sur- 
rendered their  confidence  and  delegated  their  power  to  un- 
suitable agents.  The  profound  writer  whom  we  have  quoted 
above,  remarks  in  relation  to  his  own  country,  "  that  even 
"  there  the  little  had  triumphed  over  the  great;" — a  victory 
which  he  describes  as  neither  unnatural  nor  unusual.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  then  if  the  same  victory  should  be  obtained 
here. 

There  is,  we  think,  but  one  tenor  of  exertion  by  which  the 
natural  but  deplorable  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  may 
be  averted.  A  direct,  frank,  unequivocal  appeal  must  be  made 
to  the  good  sense  and  to  the  higher  feelings  of  this  nation. 
The  full  deformity  of  our  situation  should  be  unhesitatingly 
exposed.  There  is  "  no  piety  in  the  fr^ud"  which  would  con- 
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ceal  from  the  public  eye  "  the  lazar  sores"  which  now  fester 
on  the  body  politic  and  which  are  open  to  the  perception  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  distemper  is  of  too  mortal  a  cast 
and  too  deeply  radicated  to  yield  to  the  remedies  prepared  in 
the  dispensary  of  those  politicians  who  would  attempt  to 
cure  the  ills  of  the  state  by  the  very  arts  which  produced 
and  which  would  now  inevitably  aggravate  them.  The  people 
of  this  country  must  be  made  to  taste  all  the  bitterness  of  the 
,»hame  which  has  been  brought  upon  them  by  their  favourites, — 
the  popular  opinion  must  be  enlightened  to  the  whole  extent, 
and  the  true  nature,  of  the  dangers  with  which  we  are  threat- 
ened:— otherwise  their  delusion  will  continue  until  all  admo- 
nition may  be  fruitless  and  all  repentance  unavailing.  It  is 
under  these  impressions  that  we  write,  and  we  should  consider 
ourselves  as  cheats  and  empirics  and  not  the  lovers  and  phy- 
sicians of  the  state,  if  we  concealed  any  part  of  the  sentiments 
which  we  honestly  entertain,  and  shall  always  plainly  express 
concerning  the  public  weal. 

With  regard  to  the  Rambouillet  decree  and  the  endurance 
of  our  administration,  it  is  impressible  to  affect  any  disguise. 
The  world  is  too  well  apprised  of  the  history  of  this  trans- 
action and  will  put  the  true  construction  upon  the  conduct  of 
our  executive,  whatever  reserve  we  may  choose  to  affect.  The 
emperor  of  France  under  a  mere  pretext  amounting  however 
to  no  more  than  this — that  we  had  exercised  a  privilege  of 
territorial  sovereignty — issued  a  decree  bearing  date  the  13th 
March  1810  of  which  the  following  is  the  chief  article.  "  All 
"  vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  or  owned 
"  entirely  or  in  part  by  any  American  citizen,  which  since  the 
"  '2,0th  May  1809,  have  entered  or  v^'hich  shall  hereafter  enter 
"  any  of  the  ports  of  our  empire,  of  our  colonies,  or  of  the 
"  countries  occupied  by  our  armies,  shall  be  seized  and 
"  the  proceeds  of  them  when  sold  deposited  in  the  caisse 
"  d''amGrtissement  or  sinking  fund."  This  ex  post  facto  law  of 
confiscation  was  carried  into  effect  as  promptly  as  possible, 
and  is  now  in  a  course  of  execution.  If  this  decree  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  jurist  of  the  old  school,  he  would  not,  we  think, 
hesitate  to  call  it  an  absolute  declaration  of  war.  If  a  states- 
man of  the  same  school  were  informed  that  a  government 
styling  itself  independent  had  tamely  endured  an  act  of  such 
heinous  injustice  and  treachery  as  this  visitation  upon  the 
property  of  our  merchants,  he  would  suppose  either  that 
national  honour  v/as  now  wholly  exploded,  or  that  a  strange 
revolution  had  occurred  in  the  meaning  of  terms.  What 
would  be  his  surprise,  moreover,  if  he  were  again  told  that  the  i 
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same  government  still  advancing  pretensions  to  dignity  and 
independence,  had,  within  a  few  months  after,  consented  to 
open  a  mangled,  oppressed,  harassed  precarious  trade  with  the 
power  from  whom  it  had  sustained  this  outrage,  without  pre- 
viously obtaining  reparation  for  the  insult  or  full  restitution 
of  the  property  confiscated.  He  would  then,  we  think,  begin 
to  imagine  that  a  singular  change  had  been  wrought  not  only 
in  our  ideas  of  national  dignity  and  equality,  but  in  our  notions 
of  common  prudence  and  decorum.  He  would  find  something- 
extraordinary  and  not  at  all  edifying,  in  the  spectacle  of  one 
nation  brooking  from  another  all  the  depredations  of  war  and 
yet  leaving  her  assailant  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  state 
of  peace.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  exactly  the  situation 
into  which  we  have  been  thrown  by  our  administration  with 
regard  to  France,  and  it  requires  no  great  share  of  sagacity  to 
discern  that  it  is  precisely  the  attitude  most  eligible  and 

DESIRABLE  FOR  THAT  POWER. 


After  this  investigation  of  the  acts  of  Bonaparte  towards 
this  country,  let  us  now  examine  what  has  been  the  tenor  of 
his  language.  His  feelings  and  intentions  are  to  be  collected  as 
well  from  the  tone  of  his  official  notes  as  from  the  exertions  of 
his  power.  If  a  succession  of  wanton  robberies  and  deeds  of 
unparalleled  injustice  and  violence  be  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
respondent series  of  unwarrantable  pretensions  and  contume- 
lious expressions,  there  is  wanting  no  external  indication  at 
least,  of  the  most  inveterate  contempt  and  hostility. 

In  the  former  intercourse  between  governments,  decorum  of 
language  was  held  to  be  as  necessary  to  a  state  of  amity  as  an 
abstinence  from  violence  in  action.  Insolent  or  taunting  re- 
flections,— menaces  or  reproaches,— arrogant  counsels  from 
one  to  another — dictation  of  any  kind  in  questions,  the  deter- 
mination of  which  is  among  the  attributes  of  independence, 
were  universally  received  as  demonstrations  of  hostility,  and 
acknowledged  as  good  grounds  of  war.  They  were  in  fact 
almost  as  frequently  the  causes  of  the  wars  of  Europe,  as 
actual  usurpations  by  arms.  The  honour,  and,  consequently, 
the  best  interests  of  every  nation,  were  supposed  to  be  vitally 
concerned  in  resistance  by  force  to  insults  of  language;  and 
that  government  was  held  to  sacrifice  its  dignity  and  indepen- 
dence, which  suffered  them  to  pass  with  impunity  or  without 
retractation.  This  code  was  found  to  be  as  useful  and  as  ne- 
cessary to  nations,  as  it  is  to  individuals  in  the  common  inter- 
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course  of  society,  in  order  to  preserve  a  chaste  self-estimation 
and  to  keep  alive  feelings  of  mutual  respect  and  good-will. 
We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  our  rulers  seem  to 
have  forgotten  all  the  lessons  of  experience  on  this  head,  and 
have  suffered  themselves  to  be  vilified  with  a  tameness  no  less 
abhorrent  from  the  usages  of  former  times,  than  opposed  to 
true  dignity  and  sound  policy.  The  specimens  which  we  shall 
now  adduce  of  the  tone  and  language  of  the  French  govern- 
ment towards  this  country,  will  serve  to  establish  this  position, 
while  they  afford  unerring  indications  of  the  hostile  feelings  of 
Bonaparte. 

If  our  limits  would  permit,  we  would  recal  circumstantially 
to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  the  correspondence  between 
the  American  and  French  governments  on  the  subject  of  the 
trade  to  St.  Domingo.  The  haughty  dictatorial  style  of  the 
notes  of  general  Turreau; — the  dogmatical  assertion  of  prin- 
ciples of  national  law  to  which  an  unqualified  assent  was  im- 
periously demanded,  although  they  were  far  from  being  clear 
or  unquestionable; — the  peremptory,  tranchant  language  of 
Talleyrand's  notes  to  general  Armstrong,  wherein  he  de- 
clares "  that  the  trade  should  last  no  longer,"*  were  but  an 
accumulation  of  insults  which  a  magnanimous  cabinet  would 
have  repelled  with  indignation.  The  scope  however,  of  this 
article  will  permit  us  to  do  no  more  than  merely  refer  the 
reader  to  this  extraordinary  negotiation,  in  confirmation  of 
our  remarks.  We  shall  proceed  to  examine  a  correspondence 
of  a  more  recent  date  which  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  the  American  public. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  remarkable  in  the  series  of  the 
opprobrious  addresses  of  the  French  ruler  to  this  country, 
was  the  letter  of  Champagny,  dated  January  15th,  1808,  to 
general  Armstrong,  in  answer  to  various  remonstrances  which 
the  latter  had  made  concerning  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 
Those  remonstrances  although  strong  and  in  general  firm, 
suitably  to  the  character  of  the  writer's  mind,  were,  however 
tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  his  employers  here,  and  were 
therefore,  not  merely  respectful,  but  almost  supplicatory.  The 
return  made  to  them  was  in  no  flattering  style. — The  letter  of 
Champagny  after  declaiming  as  usual  against  England  and 
arrogating  to  France  the  right  of  overleaping  all  limits  of  law 
and  justice  in  imitation  of  the  supposed  example  of  her  enemy, 
proceeds  to  enumerate  the  wrongs  which  England  has  done 

*  "  Cela  ne  pent  pas  durer  dav^r.t^^vge." 

Vol.  I.  E 
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us, — to  dictate  the  measures  which  we  were  to  pursue, — and 
to  personate,  as  it  were,  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  is  a  part  of  the  text. 

"  In  the  situation  in  which  England  has  placed  the  con- 
"  tinent,  especially  since  her  decrees  of  the  11th  of  Novem- 
*'  her,  his  majesty  has  no  doubt  of  a  declaration  of  war  against 
"  her  by  the  United  States.  Whatever  transient  sacrifices  war 
'-'-  may  occasion,  they  will  not  believe  it  consistent,  either 
"  with  their  interest  or  dignity,  to  acknowledge  the  monstrous 
"  principles  and  the  anarchy  which  that  government  wishes  to 
*'  establish  on  the  seas.  If  it  be  useful  and  honourable  for  all 
*'  nations  to  cause  the  true  maritime  law  of  nations  to  be  re- 
*''  established,  and  to  avenge  the  insults  committed  by  England 
*'  against  every  flag,  it  is  indispensable  for  the  United  States, 
"  who,  from  the  extent  of  their  commerce,  have  oftener  to 
"  complain  of  those  violations.  War  exists  then  in  fact  ^  betxveen 
"  England  and  the  United  States;  and  his  majesty  considers  it 
^^  as  declared  from  the  day  on  -which  England  published  her 
*'  decrees.  In  that  persuasion,  his  majesty,  ready  to  consider 
'*  the  United  States  as  associated  with  the  cause  of  all  the 
"  powers  who  have  to  defend  themselves  against  England,  has 
"  not  taken  any  definitive  measures  towards  the  American 
^*  vessels  Avhich  may  have  been  brought  into  our  ports.  He  has 
"  decreed  that  they  should  remain  sequestered  until  a  decision 
"  may  be  had  thereon,  according  to  the  dispositions  which 
^'^  shall  have  been  expressed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
''  States,'' 

The  United  States  are  thus  told  that  unless  they  consented 
to  act  as  his  imperial  majesty  thought  lit,  they  sacrificed  their 
interests  and  honour; — and  that  our  merchants  were  to  lose 
their  property  fraudulently  plundered,  unless  the  country  sub- 
mitted to  declare  itself  to  be  in  that  position  in  v/hich  he 
thought  proper  to  consider  and  pronounce  it.  We  are  forcibly, 
as  it  were,  dragged  into  his  offensive  alliance  against  England, 
and  have  no  alternative  left  us  but  to  acquiesce  in  his  mandate 
or  to  be  v.'antonly  robbed. — In  the  records  of  presumptuous 
pride  and  overweening  licentious  power,  we  know  of  no  inter- 
ference in  languiige  more  insulting  and  humiliating  than  this. — 
In  the  series  of  the  arrogant  declarations  of  the  Roman  senate 
or  of  the  revolutionary  governments  of  France,  addressed  to 
nations  into  whose  territories  their  armies  had  already  pene- 
trated, there  is  none  more  arrogant  or  authoritative;  and  we 
know  not,  in  the  whole  course  of  iiistory,  an  instance  of  a 
power,  receiving  a  message  of  this  tenor  or  tone,  which  did 
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not  prepare  either  for  an  unconditional  surrender  or  an  active 
war.* 

It  was  impossible  for  any  government  styling  itself  inde- 
pendent, or  wishing  to  preserve  the  semblance  of  independ- 
ence, to  suffer  this  letter  of  Champagny  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Even  Mr.  Jefferson  therefore,  spiritless  and  ductile  as  he  was 
in  all  his  relations  with  France,  foirnd  himself  compelled  to 
instruct  his  minister  at  Paris  to  make  some  complaints  on  the 
subject,  or  rather  merely  to  express  the  sense, — the  transitory 
sense, — ®f  the  government  with  regard  to  its  contents. — It 
may  be  well  to  quote  the  language  of  the  secretary  of  state  to 
general  Armstrong. 

"  The  letter  of  the  15th  January  from  Mr.  Champagny  to 
"  you,  has,  as  you  will  see  by  the  papers  herewith  sent,  pro- 
"  duced  all  the  sensations  here  which  the  spirit  and  style  of  it 
"  were  calculated  to  excite  in  minds  alive  to  the  interests  and 
**  honour  of  the  nation.  To  present  to  the  United  States  the 
"  alternative  of  bending  to  the  views  of  France  against  her 
*'  enemy,  or  of  incurring  a  confiscation  of  all  the  property  of 
"  their  citizens  carried  into  the  French  prize  courts,  implied 
"  that  they  were  susceptible  of  impressions  bv  which  no  ho- 
"  nourable  and  independent  nation  can  be  guided;  and  to  pre- 
"  judge  and  pronounce  for  them  the  effect  which  the  conduct 
'•'-  of  another  nation  ought  to  have  on  their  councils  and  course 
"  of  proceeding,  had  the  air  at  least,  of  an  assumed  authority, 
"  not  less  irritating  to  the  public  feelings.  In  these  lights,  the 
"  president  makes  it  your  duty  to  present  to  the  French  go- 
"  vernment  the  contents  of  Mr.  Champagny's  letter,  taking' 
"  care^  as  your  discretion  will  doubtless  suggest^  that  whilst  you 
"  make  that  government  sensible  of  the  offensive  tone  employ edy 
''  you  leave  the  xvay  open  for  friendly  and  respectful  explana- 
''  tions^  if  there  be  a  disposition  to  offer  them;  and  for  a  decision 
"  here  on  any  reply  wliich  may  be  of  a  different  character,''''^ 

*  "  The  Lacedemonians,"  says  Pericles  in  a  speech  delivered  to  the 
Athenians,  "  have  sig-nified  their  wishes  to  us  imperiously,  and  leave  us 
*'  no  choice  between  war  or  subi>iission:  they  annouace  to  us  that  peace 
"  with  them  must  depend  upon  our  decrees  with  re^urd  to  Meg-ara.  Yet 
'*  many  of  you  cry  out  that  this  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  war.  Athenians, 
*'*  such  propositions  as  these  of  the  Lacedemonians,  are  but  a  snare  laid  to 
'•'  entrap  you:  you  should  indignantly  reject  them,  until  we  are  suffered  to 
"  U-eat  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equahty.  This  concern  trifling  as  it  may 
"  appear  includes  within  it,  the  full  proof  and  demonstration  of  our  spirit.  A 
"  nation  which  pretends  to  dictate  laws  to  another,  offers  chains.  If  you  yield 
**  upon  this  point,  your  compUance  will  be  construed  into  fear  and  more 
'•  humiliating  conditions  will  be  imposed  upon  you."  Such  were  the  maxims 
of  a  republic  of  antiquity.  See  the  wliole  speech  in  Thucydides,  Lib.  ;, 

t  Who  would  have  expected  to  see  subjoined  to  the  first  phrases  of  this 
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Let  us  now  examine  how  general  Armstrong  executed  his 
commission, — His  note  to  Champagny  on  the  subject  does  not 
certainly  convey  all  the  soft  dallying  accents; — all  the  gentle, 
pathetic  reproaches,  and  the  suppliant  hints  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son could  have  wished,  but  it  cautiously  abstains  from  any 
expression  of  strong  indignation,  or  any  vigorous  pledge  of 
the  spirit  which  his  government  would  display,  in  case  of  the 
repetition  of  a  language  which  he  is  compelled  to  describe 
as  "  derogatory  from  the  rights  and  dishonourable  to  the 
"  character  of  the  United  States." 

"  The  undersigned  must  remark  with  regard  to  the  official 
''  note  addressed  to  him  on  the  fifteenth  of  January  last  by  his 
"  majesty's  minister  of  exterior  relations,  1st.  That  the  United 
"  States  have  a  right  to  elect  their  own  policy  with  regard  to 
*'  England,  as  they  have  with  regard  to  France;  and  that  it  is 
*'  only  while  they  continue  to  exercise  this  right,  without  suf- 
"  fering  any  degree  of  restraint  from  either  power,  that  they 
''  can  maintain  the  independent  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
"  both;  whence  it  foUov/s,  that  to  have  pronounced,  in  the 
''  peremptory  tone  of  the  preceding  note,  the  effects  which  the 
"  measures  of  the  British  government  ought  to  have  produced 
*'  on  their  councils  and  conduct,  was  a  language  less  adapted 
"  to  accomplish  its  own  object,  than  to  offend  against  the 
"  respect  due  from  one  independent  nation  to  another:  and 

letter  the  instructions  wliich  we  have  marked,  in  italics?  They  amount  to 
this;  that  general  Armstrong*  was  to  beware  how  he  dealt  with  edgetools; — 
that  he  was  not  to  appear  seriously  ar.g-ry,  but  merely  pout  and  then  smile 
and  cheer  up; — that  our  rulers  could  not  pledge  themselves  to  resist 
strenuously  any  language  however  outrageous  or  opprobrious;  and  that  their 
minister  was  to  be  cautious  how  he  involved  them  in  any  bold  or  manly 
declarations. 

"  Die  neutrura,  die  male,  die  aliquando 

"  Et  bene." 

Let  us  place  by  the  side  of  this  inculcation  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke, 
a  statesman  whose  doctrines  on  this  subject  our  administration  must  be 
■willing  to  respect  after  having  enjoyed  so  many  practical  lessons  of  their 
truth. 

*'  It  is  established  by  experience  tliat  contempt  of  the  suppliant  is  not  the 
**  best  forwarder  of  a  suit, — that  national  disgrace  is  not  the  high  road  to 
**  security  much  less  to  power  and  greatness.  Patience  indeed  strong-ly  in- 
'*  dicates  the  love  of  peace  but  mere  love  does  not  always  lead  to  enjoyment. 
"  It  is  the  power  of  winning  the  palm  which  ensures  the  wearing  of  it.  Vir- 
**  tues  have  their  place,  and  out  of  their  place  they  liardly  deserve  the  name. 
**  They  pass  into  the  neighbouring-  vices.  The  winning  tones  of  common-- 
"place  beggarly  rhetoric  produce  nothing  but  indignation.  They  indicate 
**'the  desire  of  keeping  up  a  dishonourable  existence  at  any  sacrifice;  they 
*'  aim  at  obtaining  the  dues  of  labovu'  v/ithout  industry,  and  by  frauds  would 
•*  draw  from  the  compassion  of  others  wh,at  men  ought  to  owe,  to  their  own 
"  spirit  and  to  their  own  exertions.'*  Regicide  Peace. 
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"  2dl\-.  That  the  alternative  to  be  found  in  the  last  pa- 
"  ragraph,  and  which  leaves  the  United  States  to  choose 
"  between  an  acquiescence  in  the  views  of  France  against 
"  Great  Britain,  and  a  confiscation  of  all  American  property 
"  sequestered  by  order  of  his  imperial  majesty,  is  equally 
'*  offensive  to  both  governments.  To  France,  as  it  would  im- 
''  pute  to  her  a  proposition  founded  on  w^rong  to  individuals; 
"  and  to  the  United  States,  as  it  would  imply,  on  their  part,  a 
"  subjection  to  pecuniary  interests  totally  inconsistent  with 
"  their  principles  and  highly  dishonourable  to  their  character." 

If,  in  the  intercourse  of  two  independent  nations,  anterior 
to  the  French  revolution,  one  of  them  had  held  towards  the 
other  a  language  such  as  that  here  ascribed  to  the  French 
government  by  general  Armstrong; — a  language  which  im- 
plied that  the  party  addressed  was  susceptible  of  impressions 
by  which  no  independent  and  honourable  nation  could  be 
guided,  and  which  prejudged  and  pronounced  for  that  party 
the  effect  which  the  conduct  of  another  nation  ought  to  have 
on  its  councils  and  course  of  proceeding; — which  accused  it 
of  a  subserviency  to  its  pecuniary  interests  at  the  expense  cf 
its  honour, — a  recantation  in  some  way  or  other  would  have 
been  deemed  an  essential  preliminary  to  negotiation  of  any 
sortj  and,  perhaps,  the  only  condition  upon  which  peace  could 
be  maintained.  An  highminded  cabinet  alive  to  the  dignitv  of 
the  nation,  would  be  no  more  satisfied  v/ith  a  mere  fruitless 
expostulation  in  such  a  case,  than  would  an  individual  of 
spirit  and  honour  in  society  lo  whom  another  had  applied  the 
epithets  of  scoundrel  and  poltroon. 

The  question  of  expediency  in  both  instances  is  exactly  the 
same.  What  is  the  particular  interest  of  the  individual  in 
the  one  case  is  the  general  good  of  society  in  the  other. 
Human  passions  work  precisely  in  the  same  v/ay.  Submission 
to  affronts  dastardizes  more  and  more  the  spirit  of  the  suf- 
ferer, and  emboldens  and  sharpens  the  unpunished  insolence 
of  aggression.  To  overlook  an  insult  is  to  provoke  an  injury. 
The  transition  is  natural  and  inevitable  from  unresisted  in- 
dignities of  language,  to  acts  of  brutal  violence.  If  the  history 
of  mankind  clearly  establishes  any  one  point,  it  is  this, — that 
honour  is  to  a  nation  what  the  locks  of  Samson  were  to  him; — 
and  the  experience  of  the  last  eighteen  years  proves  incontro- 
vertibly  that  whatever  pov,  er  yields  to  the  blandishments,  or 
reclines  on  the  lap  of  French  sorcery  whether  crowned  with 
the  bonnet-rouge  or  disguised  in  the  imperial  mantle,  will  en- 
counter the  fate  of  the  credulous  Israelite.  Nations  are  strong 
in  proportion  to  their  daring: — possunt  quia  possv  videntu7\ — 
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There  is  no  mode  in  which  left-handed  wisdom  or  spurious 
prudence  can  be  exercised  so  unprosperously  and  fatally  as  by 
the  sacrifice  of  glory  and  dignity  to  any  temporary  or  pecuniary 
interest.  Such  a  sacrifice  however,  will  become  habitual  with 
a  nation  which  suffers  its  affairs  to  be  long  managed  by  men 
without  real  ability  or  virtuous  ambition,  or  in  which  popular 
clamour  in  lieu  of  some  great,  central,  presiding  power,  is  al- 
lowed to  influence  and  control  public  measures.* 

What  was  then  the  issue  of  this  representation  concerning 
the  light  in  which  the  president  viewed  the  contents  of  this 
letter  of  Champagny,  and  the  feelings  v>^hich  it  was  alleged 
to  have  roused  in  the  people?  After  an  affront  so  serious  as 
that  which  the  language  of  Mr.  Madison  himself  implied,  it 
would  seem  naturally  to  follow  that  the  angry  cloud  would 
not  have  been  soon  dispelled  from  the  brow  either  of  this 
nation,  or  of  its  rulers;  that  even  no  further  communication  of 
a  very  cordial  or  amicable  nature  would  have  been  suffered, 
until  full  expiation  was  made;  or,  at  least,  until  the  obnoxious 
phrases  were  so  qualified  and  explained  as  to  assuage  the 
wounds  of  the  national  pride  and  to  calm  the  alleged  efferve- 
scence of  the  national  feelings. — The  insulted  majesty,  the 
violated  sovereignty  of  a  great  people  required  the  atone- 
ment of  kind  and  respectful  professions,  before  they  could 
deign  to  resume  the  commerce  of  courteous  diplomacy,  or 
even  before  they  could^  in  negotiation  on  other  topics,  re- 
ascend  to  the  level  of  a  fair  and  dignified  equality. — So 
would  have  thought  a  speculative  politician,  reasoning  on  the 
nature  of  true  dignity  and  public  interest,  and  drawing  lessons 
of  practical  wisdom  and  prudence  from  the  experience  of 

*  "  Woe  to  that  country,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  *'  which  would  madly  and  Im- 
"  piously  reject  the  service  of  the  virtues  and  talents,  civil,  military  or 
"  religious,  that  are  given  to  grace  and  to  serve  it;  and  wo\ild  condemn  to 
"  obscurity  every  thing  formed  to  diffuse  lustre  and  glory  around  a  state. 
•'  Woe  to  that  country  too,  that  passing  into  the  opposite  extreme,  considers 
"  a  low  education,  a  mean  contracted  view  of  things,  a  sordid,  mercenary 
*'  occupation  as  a  preferable  title  to  command.  Every  thing  ought  to  be 
"open;  but  not  indifferently  to  every  man."  And  again — "The  people 
"  OLiglit  to  be  persuaded  that  they  ai-e  not  entitled,  and  far  less  qualified, 
"  with  safety  to  themselves,  to  use  any  arbitrary  power  whatsoever;  that 
"  therefore  they  are  not  under  a  false  show  of  liberty,  but  in  truth  by  the 
"  exercise  of  an  unnatural  inverted  domination,  tyrannically  to  exact,  from 
"  those  wlio  officiate  in  the  state,  not  an  entire  devotion  to  their  interest 
"  whicli  is  their  riglit,  but  an  abject  submission  to  their  occasional  will;  ex- 
"  tinguisliing,  thereby,  in  all  tliose  who  serve  tliem,  all  moral  principle,  all 
"  sense  of  dignity,  all  use  of  judgment,  and  all  consistency  of  character; 
"  whilst,  by  the  very  same  process,  they  give  tliemselves  up  a  proper, 
"  a  suitable,  but  a  most  conteirtptible  prey  to  the  servile  ambition  oF 
"  popular  sycophants  and  flatterers." 
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mankind,  and  the  authority  of  all  the  statesmen,  historians 
and  jurists  who  have  discussed  and  decided  such  questions. 
Not  so,  however,  our  political  Palinurus  and  his  coadjutors. 
Thev  appear  to  have  abjured  all  the  ''  heresies  and  errors 
of  experience  and  observation,"  and  to  have  formed  a  code  of 
honour  and  of  wisdom  altogether  peculiar  to  themselves  and 
unknown  to  the  rulers  of  other  nations.  After  transmitting 
their  few  phrases  of  mendicant  remonstrance,  they  continued 
their  relations  of  deprecation  and  entreaty,  as  if  they  them- 
selves and  the  nation  had  been  uniformly  treated  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  oriental  complaisance.  They  received  no  apo- 
logy.— They  exacted  none;  and  the  consequences  were  such 
as  might  have  been  expected,  and  as  yield  an  additional  con- 
firmation of  the  maxims  wl^ich  we  have  advanced  above. 

'*  The  Gaul  that  throws  his  sword  in  the  scale"  did  not  like 
his  prototypes  of  old  in  their  deportment  towards  the  patrician 
senate  of  Rome,*  first  gaze  on  and  bend  with  reverence  to  our 
immovable  rulers,  and  then  pluck  their  beards,  but  he  first 
reviled  and  then  trampled  them  under  foot.  Fortunate  would 
it  have  been  if  they  had  then  imitated  the  resolution  of  the 
fathers  of  Rome,  or  if  they  would  now  take  as  their  manual 
the  history  of  that  extraordinary  power  which  furnishes  emi- 
nently to  us  in  our  present  situation,  so  many  salutary  and  ap- 
posite lessons  with  regard  both  to  our  foreign  and  domestic 
policy; — so  many  illustrious  examples  of  true  state-wisdom, 
and  enlightened  patriotism,  and,  above  all,  so  many  awful 
admonitions  concerning  the  nature  and  effects  of  that  most 
portentous  of  all  combinations, — an  irresistible  military  force 
directed  by  a  spirit  of  insatiable  ambition  and  steadily  applied 
to  the  attainment  of  universal  empire. 

So  far  from  being  prompted  by  the  representations  of  general 
Armstrong  to  make  reparation  for  the  oiTence  of  which  our 
administration  complained,  the  French  ruler  pursued  the 
course  most  congenial  to  his  character,  and  to  which  he  w^as 
naturally  invited  by  the  pusillanimity  of  our  government.  The 
same  offensive  insinuations  were  repeated  in  the  notes,  which, 
by  way  of  reprimand  and  instruction  and  exhortation,  the  im- 
perial minister  subsequently  addressed  to  general  Armstrong; 
— and  not  long  after  a  most  signal  illustration  of  the  legitimate 
influence  of  the  truly  neutral  forbearance  of  our  cabinet  v/as 
afforded  in  the  absolute  confiscation,  upon  which  we  have  al- 
ready dwelt,  of  all  American  property  within  the  grasp  of  our  55/- 
disant  protector.  Vv^e  were  here  at  war  indeed,  according  to  the 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Camillus. 
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signification  formerly  affixed  to  the  term,  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to  give  it  all  the  new  and  savage  features  with  which 
Bonaparte  has  invested  that  state  of  things,  but  the  imprison- 
ment of  all  the  American  citizens  within  his  dominions,  as  iu 
the  case  of  the  British, — or  the  repartition  of  them,  as  slaves 
among  the  peasantry  of  France,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Austrian 
and  Spanish  prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  by  the 
chance  of  battle.^ 

While  he  chastised  us  on  the  one  hand,  he  read  us  a  lecture 
on  the  other, — a  sort  of  homily  from  pride  and  power  to  obse- 
quiousness and  fear, — which  should  be  ingrossed  for  the  in- 
struction of  our  temporizing  politicians,  and  hung  on  the  wall 
of  every  public  edifice  in  this  country.  We  allude  to  the 
memorable  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore  on  the  subject  of 
the  confiscation  of  American  property.  Instead  of  being  mol- 
lified by  the  soothing  aspect  and  language  of  our  adminis- 
tration, and  commiserating  the  perplexities  into  which  they 
were  thrown  by  the  desire  of  keeping  terms  with  himself,  he 
treated  them  with  that  kind  of  poetical  justice  which  he  dis- 
played towards  Prussia  and  every  other  continental  state  that 
connived  at  his  usurpations,  and  crouched  under  his  frowns. 
Pie  upbraids  them  and  this  nation,  in  terms  of  the  most  over- 
whelming opprobrium  and  the  most  biting  sarcasm  for  the 
very  policy  which  we  had  pursued  only  in  our  relations  with 

*  It  is  remarked  in  the  letter  of  Champag'ny  of  August  22d,  1809,  ad- 
dressed to  generul  Armstrong,  *'  that  if  the  English  had  had  on  land  that  su- 
*'  periority  which  they  have  obtained  at  sea,  we  should  have  seen,  as  in  the 
"  times  of  barbarism,  the  vanquished  sold  as  slaves  and  their  lands  parcelled 
"  out.'*  Whoever  reads  this  passage  would  do  well  to  examine  the  French 
g-azettes  of  about  the  same  date,  and  those  of  the  last  six  months,  and  he 
will  find  various  *'  bulletins"  from  the  prefects  and  municipal  authorities  of 
the  French  empire  inviting  the  peasantry  atid  fanners  to  call  for  any  num- 
ber of  the  Austrian  and  Spanish  prisoners  that  they  might  deem  useful  for 
their  domestic  and  agricultural  labours.  This  is,  in  fact,  making  slaves  of 
the  prisoners;  at  least  as  long  as  they  remain  unexc})ar.ged,  which  wiil  pro- 
bably be  the  case  with  tlie  Spaniards  for  some  time.  It  is  observed  by 
Grotius,  lib.  3.  cap.  7.,  that  this  usage  which  the  Frcncli  Juwe  now  renewed, 
was  universally  abolished  among  christian  nations.  Bynkershoek  repeats  tlie 
same  idea  in  his  first  chapter  on  the  law  of  war  (see  the  excellent  trans- 
lation of  that  work  by  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  of  tiiis  city),  and  Vattel  remarks 
that  "  this  opprobrium  of  humanity— the  enslaving  of  prisoners — was  hap- 
"  pily  banished  from  Europe." 

**  We  admire"  says  this  writer  "  we  love  the  English  and  French  for  the 
"  manner  in  which  these  generous  nations  treat  theu*  prisoners  of  war." 
If  he  v/cre  now  living  what  would  he  say  to  the  treatment  of  the  Spanish 
and  Austrian  prisoners  and  to  the  detention  of  the  Enghsh  found  in  France 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war; — or  to  which  nation, — in  reviewing  tlie 
ti-ansactionsof  tlie  last  eighteen  years, — would  he  affix  the  stigma  of  having 
substituted  the  usag-es  of' barbarism  for  those  rules  of  eternal  justice  and  of 
)vftned  hiimanity  which  lie  has  so  admii-ably  expoanded? 
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France — for  an  abject,  cringing,  improvident,  fruitless  for- 
bearance under  the  grossest  insults  and  injuries.  Reapplies 
to  this  nation  and  to  those  who  administer  her  affairs,  epithets 
of  disgrace  and  contumely  such  as  no  independent  people  or 
spirited  government  ever  before  received,  and  such  as  no 
government  perhaps,  had  ever  before  so  vrell  merited. 

The  whole  of  this  letter  is  but  a  compound  of  impudent 
falsehoods  and  degrading  invective, — a  bitter  mockery  in  its 
professions  of  friendship,  and  an  atrocious  lampoon  in  its  in- 
sinuations and  taunts.  The  declaration  with  which  it  com- 
mences that  "  the  imperial  decrees  w^ould  be  conformable  to 
"  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  even  if  they  were  not  the 
"  necessary  consequence  of  British  provocations,"  is  insulting 
and  impudent  in  the  highest  degree. — The  lesson  which  it  in- 
culcates that  "  those  who  refuse  to  fight  for  honour  may  be  at 
"  length  compelled  to  fight  for  interest,"  is,  in  the  application, 
no  less  insulting.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  confiscation  of 
our  property  is  vindicated,  are  frivolous  and  false.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  which  cannot  be  too  often  quoted,  speak  too 
strongly  for  themselves  to  need  a  comment.  "  Men  without 
"  policy, — without  honour  and  without  energy,  may  well  al- 
"  lege  that  they  will  submit  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  by 
"  England  because  it  is  light,  but  will  not  the  English  feel 
"  that  they  would  rather  have  the  principle  admitted  than 
"  increase  the  tarif,  because  if  this  tribute  though  light 
"  should  become  insupportable  those  who  had  refused  to 
*'  fight  for  honour  must  then  fight  for  interest."  What  when 
compared  to  this  were  the  letters  of  Philip  to  the  Athenians, 
— or  the  idle  sarcasms  of  Mr.  Canning,  about  v/hich  we 
raised  so  great  a  clamour?  And  what  should  be  the  feelings 
of  every  good  citizen  of  this  country,  when  he  reads  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  note  from  which  we  have  taken  these  ex- 
tracts that  it  was  written  "  in  order  that  the  president  of  the 
"  United  States  might  better  know  the  amicable  intentions  of 
"  France^  and  her  favourable  disposition  towards  American 
"  commerced 

In  one  paragraph  a  hollovv^  panegyric  is  pronounced  upon 
those  who  accomplished  our  revolution;  only  for  the  purpose 
of  instituting  an  invidious  comparison  between  their  magnani- 
mity and  our  degenerate  spirit. — Nothing  but  his  eagerness 
to  degrade  and  viilify  this  generation  of  American  politicians, 
could  have  extorted  from  the  mouth  of  Bonaparte  a  commen- 
dation upon  the  assertors  of  freedom  of  any  age  or  country. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  his  motive  for  the  eulogium, 
there  is  but  too  much  colour  for  the  reproach.  We  must 
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be  indeed  strangely  altered  since  our  revolution,  or  we  never 
could  have  provoked  from  any  power,  however  profligate  or 
arrogant,  such  an  address  as  this  of  Champagny.— A  distant 
observer  of  these  events  would  scarcely  believe  that  we  arc 
the  same  race  whom  Mr.  Burke  describes  in  his  speech  on  the 
conciliation  of  the  colonies: — with  whom  "  the  fierce  spirit  of 
**  liberty  is  stronger  than  among  any  other  people  on  earth; 
*'  whose  institutions  inspire  them  with  lofty  sentiments;— who 
"  do  not  judge  of  an  ill  principle  only  by  an  actual  grievance, 
-"  but  who  anticipate  the  evil  and  judge  of  the  pressure  of  the 
*'  grievance  by  the  badness  of  the  principle; — who  snuff  the 
*'  approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze."  It  could 
scarcely  be  credited  that  we,  who  have  patiently  endured  the 
lash  of  this  address  of  the  duke  of  Cadore,  and  the  robberies 
of  his  master,  possess  the  soul  of  those  stubborn  colonists,  so 
jealous  of  their  rights, — so  full  of  spirit,— so  full  of  resolution, 
-»-so  much  alive  to  the  purity  of  their  honour,— who,  with 
means  apparently  so  inadequate,  persevered  and  triumphed  in 
a  struggle  like  that  of  our  revolution?* 

*  We  hold  in  the  highest  veneration  the  memory  oF  those  who  swayed  the 
councils  and  fought  the  battles  of  this  country  in  the  war  of  our  independ- 
ence. There  was  a  loftiness  of  spirit  about  them  as  well  as  an  energy  of  de- 
liberation and  of  action,  whicli  never  can  be  too  much  admired  or  too 
warmly  applauded.  Theirs  were 

*'  Virtues  that  shine  the  light  of  human  kind, 

"  And  rayed  through  story,  warm  remotest  time." 

We  never  think  of  them  without  enthusiasm,  and  without  being  ready  to 
apply  to  them  the  beautiful  and  animated  verses  of  Churchill  on  the  subject 
of  the  fathers  of  English  liberty. 

"  Hail  those  old  patriots  on  whose  tongue 
**  Persuasion  in  the  senate  hung, 
**  Whilst  they  the  sacred  cause  maintained: 
**  Hail  those  old  chiefs  to  honour  trained, 
**  Who  spread  tvhen  other  tnethods  failed^ 
*'  War^s  bloody  banner  and  prevailed!^* 

And,  -without  calling  on  the  despot  of  France  for  a  commemoration  of  their 
merits,  we  would  proceed  to  exclaim  with  the  same  poet, 

*'  Shall  men  like  these  unmentioned  sleep 

••  Promiscuous  with  tlie  common  heap, 

*'  And  (gratitude  forbid  the  crime) 

*'  Be  carried  down  tlie  stream  of  time 

**  In  crowds,  unnoticed  and  forgot 

**  On  Lethe's  stream,  like  flags,  to  rot? 

*'  No — they  shall  live,  and  each  fair  name 

*'  Recorded  in  the  book  of  fame , 

"  Founded  on  honour's  basis,  Jast 

"  As  the  rmnd  earthy  to  ages  lust." 
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The  construction  which  we  pnit  upon  this  letter  of  the  duke 
of  Cadore  cannot  be  considered  as  the  misrepresentation  of 
party  spirit,  since  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment and  of  general  Armstrong.  On  its  first  appearance, 
our  administration  seem  to  have  been  utterly  confounded 
at  so  ungrateful  a  return  for  all  their  '*  friendly  dispositions'^ 
and  affected  to  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  When  it  was  of- 
ficially announced  to  them,  they  either  felt  or  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  feign  the  sharpest  resentment.  The 
National  Intelligencer  no  longer  hesitated  about  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  to  be  described.  It  was  then  said  that  "  the 
^"^  principles  of  this  paper  xvere  such  as  we  could  never  adopt 
**  without  disgrace^  and  the  terms  of  it  an  outrage  on  dignity 
"  and  decorum;  that  the  manner  in  which  it  was  issued  tndica- 
"  ted  the  determination  of  the  French  government  to  adhere  to 
"  Its  doctrines — that  the  sine  qua  non  of  France  respecting  our 
"  rights  was  a  war  with  England^-  &c.  Such  were  the  senti- 
ments of  the  government.  % 

The  understanding  of  general  Armstrong  on  this  subject 
precludes  all  argumentation  with  regard  to  its  merits.  His  re- 
ply written  in  a  style,  and  with  a  spirit  which  do  him  honour, 
is  an  irresistible  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  our  opinions  concern- 
ing the  feelings  by  which  the  French  ruler  is  animated  in  our 
regard. — It  is  alone  sufficient  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  most 
credulous  of  the  believers  in  French  amity,  and  should  be 
read  whenever  the  late  amatory  epistle  of  Bonaparte  is  perus- 
ed, as  the  kev  to  its  true  meaning,  and  taken  as  a  glossary, — 
as  the  rule  oJF  construction,  for  all  the  present  or  future  pro- 
ceedings of  the  imperial  cabinet  in  our  regard.  General  Arm- 
strong understands  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  there 
said  to  be  "  destitute  of  policy, — of  honour,  and  of  energy;" — 
(a  most  overwhelming  charge  indeed,  and  a  sentiment  very 
auspicious  to  our  future  relations  with  France)!  '*  that  we  arc 
accused  of  an  abject  submission  to  one  power,  and  are  there- 
fore fit  subjects  at  any  time  for  the  lawless  depredations  of  the 
other; — that  although  one  hundred  of  our  vessels  seized  by 
force  and  without  intimation  of  their  danger,  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  France,  still  we  were  supposed  to  have  no  just 
ground  of  complaint.  General  Armstrong  plainly  insinuates 
that  the  emperor  had  asserted  palpable  falsehoods,  and  vamp- 
ed up  miserable  pretexts  in  order  to  disguise  his  rapacity; 
and  that  his  rules  *'  were  found  for  the  occasion,  and  made 
^'  to  justify  seizures  not  otherwise  justifiable,''  &c. 

This  letter  of  the   duke   of  Cadore  in  which,  even   ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  publicly  given  to   it  by   our 
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cabinet  and  their  minister  at  Paris,  the  character  of  this 
country  is  torn  piecemeal,  and  our  rights  as  well  as  our 
property  for  ever  rendered  insecure  while  within  the  reach 
of  Bonaparte,  would  alone  seem  sufficient  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  this  part  of  our  subject.  But  there  is  another  docu- 
ment in  corroboration  of  our  opinions  which  we  are  unwilling 
to  overlook,  and  of  which  the  real  importance  calls  for  an 
examination  much  more  ample  than  our  limits  will  allows 
We  speak  of  a  letter  on  American  politics  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Champagny  addressed  to  an  anonymous  person,  and 
published  in  the  principal  gazettes  of  Paris  soon  after  the 
intelligence  of  Mr.  Erskine's  arrangement  with  our  cabinet. 
It  was  first  copied,  during  the  last  winter,  into  a  New  York 
newspaper,  and  was  generally  rejected  as  spurious;  although 
a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  press  in  France, 
and  who  had  attended  minutely  to  the  circuitous  modes  and 
to  the  particular  strain  of  thought  and  expression  in  which 
the  French  government  unfolds  its  views  and  opinions,  could 
discover,  at  one  glance,  features  which  render  its  real  origin 
quite  unquestionable. 

Independently  however,  of  the  authority  of  intrinsic  evi- 
dence, we  can  undertake  to  assert  from  the  most  direct  testi- 
mony that  it  was  officially  announced  as  genuine  by  general 
Armstrong,  and  supposed  by  him,  (a  supposition  in  which  our 
government  concurred)  to  have  been  intended  to  prepare  the 
French  public  either  for  an  open  declaration  of  war  against  this 
country  or  for  the  measures  of  actual  hostility  which  were  af- 
terwards adopted. 

The  war  of  words  has  usually  been  with  the  French  ruler, 
the  prelude  to  war  of  another  sort.  Before  he  proceeds  to 
actual  violence  he  rarely  fails  to  employ  either  one  or  other 
of  these  two  opposite  expedients;— the  decoy  of  friendly  pro- 
fessions in  order  to  lull  those  whose  destruction  he  meditates 
into  a  fatal  security,  or  defamatory  libels  fraught  with  false 
accusations  and  contemptuous  threats  with  the  view  either  of 
alarming  them  into  submission,  or  of  entrapping  the  credulity 
of  his  ovv'n  subjects  and  of  his  admirers  abroad.  The  anodyne 
preparations  usually  issue  directly  from  the  imperial  laboratory 
of  venomous  drugs,  in  the  form  of  official  notes.  1  he  threats 
and  imprecations  of  the  arch  sorcerer  are  most  frequently, — 
although  as  our  own  experience  evinces,  not  uniform])- — com- 
municated by  the  channel  of  newspaper  paragraphs,  and  in  the 
form  of  speculations  on  the  politics  of  his  intended  victims. 

The  immediate  provocation  to  the  manifesto  now  under 
consideration  was  the  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Erskine;  by 
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which  he  imagined  a  reconciliation  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  to  be  irrevocably  fixed.  The  circumstance  of  the 
agreement  is,  indeed,  mentioned  in  the  postscript  as  a  piece  of 
intelligence  received  after  the  letter  itself  was  written;  but 
this  little  ruse^  which  lord  Bacon  in  his  essays  inculcates  as 
proper  in  all  cases  where  we  wish  to  conceal  the  degree  of 
sensibility  excited  in  the  mind  by  a  particular  object,  is  too 
stale  and  flimsy  to  impose  upon  any  understanding. 

We  shall  dwell  for  a  moment  on  this  letter  of  Champagny 
because  we  hold  it  to  be  a  most  faithful  exposition  of  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  imperial  cabinet  in  our  regard,  and  of  the 
policy  which  we  consider  as  fixed  and  unalterable  with  them, 
under  whatever  shape  and  in  whatever  language  it  may  be 
couched.  This  letter  contains  a  kind  of  digest  of  opinions  con- 
cerning the  political  situation  and  views  of  the  United  States 
which,  although  known  to  the  French  government  to  be 
utterly  false,  have  nevertheless  been  frequently  asserted,  and 
will  be  often  repeated  for  obvious  purposes  of  hostility:  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  idea  that  we  only  affect  resentment  against 
England  in  order  to  blind  France; — that  the  raising  of  the 
embargo  was  a  masterpiece  of  British  skill; — that  two  thirds 
of  American  commerce  are  conducted  upon  British  capital; — 
that  we  are  in  a  secret  commercial  league  with  the  British  and 
play  into  their  hands,  &c. 

Besides  this  body  of  merely  fictitious  sentiments  concerning 
our  scheme  of  action,  it  contains  a  series  of  opinions  with  re- 
spect to  our  spirit  and  character  which  v/e,  from  our  own  per- 
sonal opportunities  of  information,  and  all  persons  who  have 
attended  diligently  to  the  course  of  Bonaparte's  proceedings, 
and  to  his  general  policy,  Icnow  to  be  seriously  entertained. 
They  are  as  follows; — that  we  have  an  insatiable  thirst  of  gold; 
— that  we  are,  as  he  has  so  unequivocally  told  us  elsewhere, 
"  equally  destitute  of  honour  and  energy," — that,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  our  commercial  schemes  and  for  the  advancement 
of  our  pecuniary  interests,  we  are  capable  of  the  basest  frauds 
and  the  meanest  compliances: — that  what  we  contrive  to  pro- 
cure by  '*'  simulation,"  we  dare  not  defend  but  by  "  prevari- 
*'  cation  and  abject  submission."  It  contains  also  many  other 
doctrines  which  serve  equally  to  elucidate  the  real  views  and 
dispositions  of  the  writer: — ^such  for  example  as  the  very  cor- 
rect notion  which  Talleyrand  inculcates  in  his  celebrated 
memoir  on  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States; 
that  our  habits,  our  sympathies  and  our  interests  will  lead  us 
to  prefer,  at  all  times,  British  to  French  commodities  and 
British  to  French  trade.  .ii;x:  :tik-t  -.^i .  :  :ti  ;?i;?? 
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The  letter  of  Champagny  asserts  also  that  we  are  tolerated 
by  France  as  neutrals  and  proceeds  with  the  following  re- 
markable propositions,  of  the  truth  of  which  the  French 
ruler  is  fully  persuaded: — ^^  that  all  maritime  commerce 
"  whether  colonial  or  other,  admitted  or  tolerated  on  the 
"  continent  will  always  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  British 
"  and  will  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  resistance*' — ^that 
the  Americans  if  licensed  to  trade,  would  become  "  the  most 
**  powerful  auxiliaries  of  this  dreaded  commercial  system; 
"  and  that  the  veil  under  which  they  affect  to  disguise  their 
'*  active  cooperation,  only  gives  it  new  energy — that  it  is  the 
•-'  highest  interests  of  France  and  her  allies  to  defeat  by  all 
""^  possible  means  this  odious  connivance  between  the  people 
*■'  who  call  themselves  the  friends  of  France  and  her  eternal 
**  enemies." — It  is  then  significantly  added  *'  that  it  remains 
"■  to  be  known  whether  thes*"  happy  combinations  will  not  be 
**  rendered  useless  by  him  who  so  well  knows  how  to  have  his 
*•'  orders  executed:  whether  he  will  suffer  all  the  countries 
*'^  about  France  to  be  inundated  with  English  goods,  which 
*^  may  be  fraudulently  introduced  into  his  empire?  Whether 
"  the  frontiers  of  Germany  or  Switzerland  will  not  be  as 
'' rigorously  shut  as  those  of  Holland: — whether  any  of  his 
"  allies  will  not  join  in  the  total  exclusion  of  a  flag  which  has 
"  become  too  suspicious: — whether  precautions  will  not  be 
"  doubled,  and  carried  to  the  greatest  pitch  of  severitv:— 
"  whether  France  must  not  learn  definitively,  to  do  without 
"  some  factitious  enjoyments,  and  thereby  prevent  one  or  two 
"  millions  of  men  from  perishing  as  victims  to  English  mo- 
"  nopoly  and  American  cupidity?" 

After  this  long  and  painful  detail,  let  us  pause  for  a 
moment  to  revolve  some  of  the  considerations  to  which  it 
naturally  gives  rise.  The  first  questions  which  occur  to  the 
mind  are  these;  whether  if  our  administration  had,  as  became 
the  honour  of  the  nation  and  their  own  dignity,  resented  with 
suitable  spirit  the  first  indignities  of  which  they  complained, 
they  might  not  have  averted  the  accumulated  disgrace  and 
calamities  which  ensued; — whether,  by  waiving  an  energetic 
demand  for  reparation  and  apology,  and  by  continuing  their 
negotiation  of  experiment  and  submission,  they  did  not  pursue 
that  course  which,  while  it  degraded  them  and  their  country, 
tended  rather  to  aggravate  the  insolence  than  to  propitiate  the 
favour  of  the  individual  with  whom  they  had  to  deal?  It  is  a 
settled  maxim  in  the  intercourse  of  nations  as  well  as  in  that 
of  common  life,  that  to  notice  without  resenting  an  insult  is  to 
depart  from  the  rules  both  of  prudence  and  dignity.  It  is  equally 
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well  established  by  the  experience  of  history  and  from  the 
common  operation  of  human  passions,  that  a  nation  can  never 
make  a  successful  compromise  with  the  pride,  by  submission 
to  the  insults,  of  a  haughty  conqueror. 

The  justice  which  great  states  seek  to  obtain,  will  never  be 
given  as  alms,  or  as  the  price  of  obsequiousness;  but  can  only 
be  procured  by  maintaining  an  erect  port; — by  commanding 
consideration,^ — and  enforcing  respect.  Our  rulers  should 
have  known  the  character  of  Bonaparte  better  than  to  have 
sought  security  in  humiliation;  or  to  have  expected  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  this  proud  but  sagacious  tyrant,  by 
temporizing  arts  or  the  policy  of  deprecation.  It  was  not 
by  placing  themselves  in  a  state  of  inferiority  that  they  could 
rationally  hope  to  promote  the  success  of  any  claim  of  right; 
but  this  was  the  sure  mode  of  sealing,  as  it  were,  to  their  lips, 
the  cup  of  bitterness  which  he  afterwards  forced  them  to  drink 
to  the  dregs.  The  scurrilities  which  he  heaped  upon  them, — 
the  losses  which  were  entailed  upon  our  merchants,  and  of 
which  they  may,  in  some  degree,  be  considered  as  the  cause, 
were  but  the  just  reward  of  a  sacrifice  of  national  dignity,  for 
which  there  was  no  excuse,  but  in  the  suggestions  of  that  kind 
of  prudence  to  which  Mr.  Burke  so  properly  affixes  the  epi- 
thets of  false  and  reptile.  They  must  have  found  but  an  in- 
different solace,  and  a  still  more  unsatisfactory  justification, 
in  the  known  character  of  their  assailant.  They  could  not,  and 
did  not  affect  to  despise  or  smile  at  his  first  outrages — "  Con- 
•*  tempt"  says  Mr.  Burke,  "  is  not  a  thing  to  be  despised.  It 
"  may  be  borne  with  a  calm  and  equal  mind  but  no  man  lifting 
"  his  head  high,  can  pretend  that  he  does  not  perceive  the 
"  scorns  which  are  poured  down  on  him  from  above." 

The  foregoing  investigation  leads  also  to  another  reflection 
in  which  we  shall  beg  leave  to  indulge.  By  each  of  the 
belligerents  we  are  accused  of  partiality  towards  the  other, 
and  this  imputation  when  it  proceeds  from  the  British,  is  in- 
dignantly rejected  by  one  description  of  persons  in  this 
country. — To  what  conclusion  then  on  this  subject  are  wc 
irresistibly  conducted  by  this  review  of  our  relations  with 
France,  when  we  call  to  mind  at  the  same  time,  the  tenor  of 
our  past  intercourse  with  England? 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment — what  never  can  and  what 
never  could  take  place,— that  the  latter  and  not  France,  was 
the  chief  agent  in  this  history  of  our  degradation, — and  had 
exhausted  upon  us,  all  the  resources  of  violence,  of  contumelv 
and  of  artifice. — Let  us  suppose  that  she  had  issued,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  without  the  provocation  of  the  Berlin  de- 
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cree,  her  orders  in  council,  and  bottomed  them  upon  the 
^innumerable,  systematic  violations  of  neutral  rights  which 
the  French  were  daily  committing  on  the  continent;  or  upon 
the  much  more  solid  foundation  of  state-necessity  and  the  un- 
exampled, peculiar  nature  of  the  war  in  which  she  is  engaged: 
disguising,  however,  under  these  allegations,  the  real  motive, 
—a  desire  of  provoking  such  measures  of  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  her  enemy  as  would  plunge  us  into  hostilities  with 
the  latter:  that  she  had  refused — until  she  discovered  that  her 
aim  was  not  likely  to  be  accomplished, — to  give  a  full  and 
formal  explanation  of  the  latitude  in  which  she  meant  to  en- 
force a  decree  studiously  ambiguous  in  its  terms; — that  in 
the  interval,  she  had  cajoled  our  minister  in  London  with  a 
partial  interpretation  of  her  meaning  from  the  hand  of  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  then  impudently  annulled  it  as 
extra-official,  and  substituted  another  in  its  stead,  which  while 
it  set  at  defiance  all  principles  of  national  justice  and  swept 
away  an  existing  and  solemn  treaty,  operated  as  an  ex  post 
facto  law  of  confiscation  upon  American  property  of  con- 
siderable value  which  was  wafted  to  her  ports  upon  the 
security  of  the  first  interpretation; — an  interpretation  which, 
as  was  universally  known,  could  never  have  been  written 
without  the  concurrence  and  express  authority  of  the  whole 
British  cabinet. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  merchants  had,  in  the  course  of  a 
trade  which  she  had  never  before  prohibited  or  declared  un- 
lawful, accumulated  in  her  ports  and  in  the  ports  of  countries 
nominaily  independent  of  her,  a  large  amount  of  property  con- 
sisting in  commodities  the  growth  of  the  possessions  of  her 
enemies;  and  that  she  had,  concurrently  with  the  promul- 
gation of  her  decrees,  suddenly,  treacherously  and  by  the 
strong  arm  of  military  force  seized  and  confiscated  all  mer- 
chandise of  this  description  "  to  whomsoever  belonging"  and 
wheresoever  accessible  to  her  pov/er: — that  she  had  uniformly 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  our  remonstrances  on  this  subject,  and 
had  as  yet  made  no  reparation  for  this  outrage; — th^t  all  hope 
of  indemnification  was  ever  abandoned  by  the  sufferers. — Let 
us  suppose  that  she  had  burnt  numbers  of  our  vessels  at  sea, 
and  had  not  even  condescended  to  ofler  an  explaiintion,  much 
less  restitution,  for  so  lawless  an  outrage; — but  had  impri- 
soned for  an  indefinite  period,  and  treated  as  malefactors  and 
captives  taken  in  war,  not  only  the  crews  of  the  vessels  thus 
destroyed  but  those  of  every  American  ship  which,  under  the 
auspices  of  national  law, — upon  the  pledged  security  of  public 
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faith,  and  by  actual  invitation — bad  unsuspectingly  been  placed 
within  the  sphere  of  her  power. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  instead  of  offering  a  mere  speculative 
proposition  to  enforce  our  noninterco^irse  laws  by  the  cap- 
ture of  American  vessels  surprised  in  the  violation  of  those 
laws,  she  had, — upon  this  very  pretext  of  punishing  the 
disobedience  of  our  own  citizens  to  their  own  government, 
actually  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  American  vessels  in  her 
harbours  and  forfeited  them  to  her  treasury,  and  had  when 
called  upon  for  an  explanation  of  her  conduct,  insultingly  and 
sneeringly  offered  to  our  cabinet  the  same  pretext  as  the  motive 
and  justification  of  her  conduct.* 

Let  us  suppose  that  she  had  at  length — by  one  sweeping 
decree  of  rapine, — stripped  us  of  every  atom  of  our  pro- 
perty which  lay  within  her  grasp; — confiscated  it  to  the 
amount  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  as  a  droit  of  the  ad- 
miralty;— put  a  consicleraf)le  portion  of  this  amount  "beyond 
"  the  reach  of  negotiation,"!  by  public  sales  and  a  transfer 
of  the  proceeds  to  her  treasury,  and  until  this  moment  con- 
tinued to  execute  vigorously  and  insolently,  this  act  of  con- 
fiscation— and  that  this  the  most  comprehensive  scheme  of 
robbery  which  it  was  in  her  power  to  practise  upon  us,  w^as 
adopted  and  carried  into  effect,  suddenly  and  without  the  al- 
legation of  any  immediate  provocation  either  real  or  ima- 
ginary; but  upon  pretences  radically  vitious  in  principle  and 
notoriously  false  in  point  of  fact;^ — upon  the  ground  of  acts 
which,  after  having  been  made  the  subject  of  eulogy,  were 
then  only  for  the  first  time  converted  into  causes  of  com- 
plaint and  motives  to  the  severest  vengeance:- — upon  the  plea 
of  injuries  of  which  the  existence  did  not  appear  to  be  sus- 
pected for  many  months; — an  interval  during  which  overtures 
of  accommodation  were  made  to  this  country  and  a  regular 
intercourse  of  diplomatic  discussion  maintained  with  its  mi- 

*  Extract  of  a  leticr  from  g-eneral  Armstrong- to  the  secretary  of  state,  dated 
Paris,  April  1808. 

"  Orders  were  given  on  the  17th  instant,  and  received  yesterday  at  tlic 
**  imperial  customhouses,  '  to  seize  all  American  vessels  now  in  tlie  ports 
"  *  of  France  or  wliich  may  come  into  them  hereafter.'" 

«'  Postscript.  April  25th,  1808.— I  have  tiiis  moment  received  the  fol- 
'*  lowing-  explanation  of  the  above  mentioned  order,  viz.  that  it  directs  the 
"  seizm-e  of  vessels  cominj^  iiyfo  ports  of  France  after  its  own  date,  because 
"  no  vessel  of  the  United  States  can  now  navigate  tiie  seas,  without  infract- 
"  ing-  a  law  of  the  said  states,  and  thus  furnishing-  a  presumption  that  they 
"  do  so  on  British  account,  or  in  British  connexion." 

f  See  general  Avmstrnng-'s  letter  on  the  subject  of  tlTt*  confiscations  at 
Naples. 
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nister  by  the  very  government  which  at  length  rose  in  its 
might  to  avenge  these  pretended  wrongs. 

Let  us  again  suppose  that  instead  of  addressing  us  uni- 
formly, in  a  languag^.'  of  that  grave  and  respectful  tone  of 
solemn,  elevated  equality,  which,  in  the  communion  of  two 
independent  and  friendly  nations  can  never  be  abandoned 
without  a  derogation  from  the  dignity  of  the  one,  and  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  other, — instead  of  distinguishing 
the  representative  of  our  government  by  the  refined  and  politic 
courtesies  which  belong  essentially  to  the  constitution  of  every 
truly  august  and  civilized  court  and  which,  while  they  deco- 
rate the  forms  and  ennoble  the  intercourse,  serve  to  facilitate  the 
true  ends,  of  diplomacy, — she  had,  in  all  her  official  notes  and  in 
her  public  declarations,  employed  towards  us  a  language  of  ar- 
rogant superiority,  of  imperious  dictation  and  of  unwarrantable 
interference  in  the  functions  of  our  private  sovereignty, — that 
she  had  treated  our  minister  in  London,  as  France  treats  all 
foreign  ministers  at  Paris,  like  despicable,  importunate  duns 
sometimes  scowled  upon  and  ignominiously  exiled  from  the 
audience-chamberof  the  imperial  robber: — sometimes  caressed 
and  cajoled  as  the  purposes  of  meditated  fraud,  or  projects  of 
violence,  or  rancorous  enmity  might  make  it  convenient: — 
that,  while  she  continued  to  pursue  her  system  of  depredation 
upon  our  property,  and  when  she  had  despoiled  us  of  the  last 
shilling  within  her  reach,  she  not  only  advanced  in  her  official 
justification,  abstract  doctrines  fundamentally  subversive  of 
all  real  or  seeming  equality  between  us,  and  destructive  to  our 
rights  and  interests;  but  had  employed  against  us  such  topics 
of  abuse  as  could,  with  any  shadow  of  justice  or  decency,  be 
applied  only  to  a  nation  that  had  by  the  most  abject,  truckling 
policv  notoriously  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  independence 
and  consideration. 

Let  us  suppose  that  she  had  formally  and  in  terms,  accused 
us  of  prostituting  our  honour  to  our  pecuniary  interests — of 
degenerating  from  the  spirit  and  tarnishing  the  memory  of 
those  who  shed  their  blood  in  our  revolution; — that  she  had 
compared  our  situation  with  that  of  Tuscany  or  of  Holland 
when  nominally  independent,  and  had  pronounced  us  to  be 
still  lower' in  the  scale  of  humiliation; — still  more  subservient 
to  the  will  of  France,  than  either  of  those  wretched  and  emas- 
culated states; — that  she  had  reviled  us  in  the  face  of  the 
world  as  a  body  of  juggling  poltroons  and  fraudulent  smug- 
glers, intent  alone  upon  the  acquisition  and  indt-fatigable  in  the 
search  of  gain,  but  careless  about  the  means  by  which  it  was 
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to  be  acquired; — ^that  she  had  finally  left  us  no  choice  be- 
tween a  most  open,  active,  rancorous  hostility  on  her  part 
or  a  war  with  her  enemy; — that  she  had  made  this  the 
sine  qua  non^  not  of  her  cordial  friendship,  but  even  of  the 
semblance  of  peace  or  amity  between  us — that  she.had  de- 
clared it  solemnly,  and  uniformly  proved  it  to  be  her  fixed 
unalterable  policy  to  extinguish  our  trade  as  far  as  her  power 
extended,  unless  we  pursued  the  plan  which  she  had  chalked 
out  for  us,  and  consented  to  enter  into  a  league  for  the 
destruction  of  the  only  free  constitution  now  remaining  in  the 
other  hemisphere. 

If  England,  we  ask,  had  done  all  this  and  more,  what 
would  have  been  the  language  of  our  government  and  the 
tone  of  the  people?  It  is  impossible  to  assert  that  there  is  any 
thing  exaggerated  in  this  representation,  as  it  rests  upon  the 
express  authority  of  our  administration,  and  of  general  Arm- 
strong,^ and  is  supported  throughout  by  recent  facts  of  un- 
questionable notoriety,  and  official  documents  of  a  tenor  irre- 
sistibly clear  and  unequivocal.  What  banner  would  have  been 
spread, — with  what  cry  would  we  have  been  deafened,  if  all 
these  accumulated  insults  and  wrongs  had  proceeded  from 
Great  Britain?  Can  any  candid  man  assert, — does  any  intelli- 
gent man  believe — that  the  effect  would  have  been  the  same  ? 
Judging  merely  from  the  haughty  tone  of  resentment  which 

*  The  public  lias  not  forgotten,  we  trust,  the  following  memorable  passage 
from  one  of  general  Armstrong's  letters  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

*'  Nothing  has  occurred  here  since  the  date  of  my  public  despatches  (the 
**  iVth)  to  give  our  business  an  aspect  more  ftivourable  than  it  then  had;  but 
*'  on  the  otlier  hand  I  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  two  facts,  which  I 
*'  think  sufficiently  show  the  decided  character  of  the  emperor's  policy  with 
**  regard  to  us.  These  are,  first, — that  in  a  council  of  administration  held  a 
"  few  daj's  past,  v/hen  it  wms  proposed  to  modify  the  operation  of  the  de- 
*'  crees  of  November  1806,  and  Decemberl807  (though  the  proposition  was 
"  supported  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  council)  he  became  highly  indig- 
•*  nant,  and  declared  that  these  decrees  should  suffer  no  change — and  that  ti^.e 
*'  Americans  should  be  compelled  to  take  the  positive  character  of  either 
*'  allies  or  enemies;  2d,  that  on.  the  27th  of  January  last,  twelve  days  after 
*'  Mr.  Champagny's  written  assurances,  that  these  decrees  should  work  no 
•'  change  in  the  property  sequestered  until  our  discussions  ivith  England  ivere 
**  brought  to  a  close,  and  seven  days  before  he  reported  to  me  verbally  these 
*'  very  assurances,  the  emperor  had  by  a  special  decision  confiscated  two  of 
"  our  vessels  and  their  cargoes  (the  Junius  Henry  and  Juniata)  for  want 
*'  merely  of  a  document,  not  required  by  any  law  or  usage  of  the  commerce 
*'  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  This  act  was  taken  as  I  am  informed  on 
"  a  general  report  oj  sequestered  cases,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and 
**  which,  at  present  prices,  will  yield  upwards  of  one  Jiundred  ■millions  of 
'■^  franks,  a  sum  ivliose  magnitude  alone  renders  hopeless  all  attempts  at  saving 
*'  it — Danes,  Portuguese  and  America-us,  will  be  the  principal  sufferers. — 
"  If  I  am  right  in  supposing  the  emperor  has  definitively  taken  his  ground, 
"  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  concluding  that  you  ivill  immediately  take  yours!" 
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our  administration  have  uniformly  employed  towards  England 
upon  every  real  or  imaginary  aggression: — from  the  bitterness 
and  steadiness  of  their  complaints; — from  the  quick,  lively  sen- 
sibilitv  which  has  always  been  displayed  to  injuries  coming  from 
that  quarter, — from  the  cry  for  war  which  was  vociferated  from 
one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other  on  the  occasion  of  the 
attack  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  in  which  all  parties  concurred; 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that,  upon  the  foregoing 
hypothesis,  notwithstanding  prudential  considerations  of  a 
nature  infinitely  more  urgent  and  imperious  than  those  which 
dissuade  us  from  a  contest  with  France,  and  before  we  had 
endured  one  half  of  this  long  category  of  wrongs,  we  should 
have  let  loose  all  the  reins  to  our  wrath,  and  that  our  adminis- 
tration would  have  sounded  the  charge  and  indignantly  point- 
ed the  way  to  the  most  active  and  vindictive  hostilities  which 
it  might  have  been  in  our  power  to  wage. — In  the  case  of 
France,  however,  the  murmurs  of  the  executive  were  scarcely 
heard  until  her  last  attacks,  when  the  provocations  were  such 
as  no  human  patience  could  silently  endure,  and  no  govern- 
ment however  pusillanimous  decently  forbear  to  resent.  Even 
then  the  accent  was  querulous;  not  spirited; — not  manly;  and 
in  fact,  all  the  complaints  which  have  been  at  any  time  utter- 
ed against  France  by  our  cabinet,  have  been  as  it  were  studi- 
ously coupled  with,  and  drowned  in  still  louder  intonations 
against  the  other  belligerent. 

It  would  not  therefore  be  surprising,  if  any  English  m.inis- 
try,  or  we,  who  are  neither  heated  by  the  passions  nor  warped 
by  the  prejudices  of  any  party,  should  upon  this  view  of  the 
case,  think  that  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  our 
administration,  unerring,  staring  indications  of  partiality  fo-r 
France  and  a  decided  predilection  for  her  alliance.  We  confess 
that  we  cannot  discern  in  this  state  of  things  that  strict,  consci- 
entious, disinterested  neutrality  to  which  we  so  ostentatiously 
lay  claim,  and  upon  which  we  found  our  pretensions  to  the 
most  circumspect  indulgent  moderation,  and  to  an  injurious 
self-denial  on  the  part  of  a  nation  which  is  now,  with  her 
"  atlantean  shoulders  vast,"  laboriously  supporting  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  of  civilization.  True  neutrality  has  another 
character  and  other  attributes. 

The  ancients  in  their  Iconology,  represent  Justice  with  a 
bandage  over  the  eyes, — with  a  sword  in  one  hand, — with  the 
well-poised  scales  in  the  other, — with  a  sun  upon  her  breast 
as  the  emblem  of  purity, — with  a  serene,  but  courageous 
aspect, — with  the  volumes  of  jurisprudence  heaped  about  her 
as  the  rule  of  her  decisionsi — with  the  horn  of  Amaltheus  by 
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her  side  as  the  symbol  of  that  prosperity  which  must  crown 
the  career  of  every  state  of  which  she  and  ''  warhke  Honour" 
guide  the  helm.  If  we  were  disposed  to  indulge  in  a  personi- 
fication of  Neutrality,  just  such  would  w'e  portray  her: — not 
panic-struck  and  overawed  by  the  grim  aspect  of  war  or  of  ty- 
ranny;— not  trampling  upon  the  sword  and  the  balance  and 
grasping  the  caduceus  and  the  purse; — not  surrounded  by 
volumes  of  impracticable  theories  and  spurious  codes  of  pub- 
lic law,  instead  of  that  body  of  immemorial  customs  and  those 
profound  digests  of  universal  legislation  which,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  mankind,  were  heretofore  consecrated  as  the 
only  safe  guides  of  action,  and  the  only  pure  sources  of  illumi- 
nation. Neutrality  may  indeed  exist,  where  Justice  is  notori- 
ously with  one  belligerent;  and  it  is  therefore  that  we  should 
place  in  her  train,  a  figure  which  Justice  can  never  have  as  a 
companion.  We  mean  Prudence  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  with 
Honour  as  her  guide  and  her  counsellor:  but  then  we  would 
alter  the  aspect  of  our  image,  and  instead  of  the  placid  coun- 
tenance, we  would  give  her  what  was  frequently  assigned  to 
Justice, — a  severe  and  sorrowful  physiognomy;  eyes  full  of 
fierceness  and  indignation  against  the  oppressor;  and, — if  we 
could  go  farther  and  animate  her  heart, — it  should  be  the  op- 
posite of  her  exterior  character  and  should  glow  with  anxious 
hopes  and  ardent  wishes  for  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 


We  shall  now,  after  some  digressions,  which  will  not,  we 
trust  appear  tedious  to  those  who  comprehend  the  scope 
of  this  investigation,  proceed  to  analyze  the  late  correspon- 
dence of  the  French  nunister  of  foreign  affairs  with  general 
Armstrong;  a  question  which  will  naturally  lead  us  to  a  con- 
sideration of  our  future  prospects  with  regard  to  France.^  We 
enter  upon  this  part  of  our  subject  with  a  postulate  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  elucidation  of  the  true  spirit  of  her 
late  proceedings  and  which  should  be  kept  in  view  to  aid  the 
solution  of  any  seeming  difficulties  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject. The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  preceding 
pages  and  the  ground  upon  which  we  mean  to  take  our  stand 
is — that  Bonaparte,  until  the  period  when  he  thought  proper 
to  announce  the  conditional  revocation  of  the  Milan  and  Berlin 
decrees,  was,  as  far  as  human  language  and  conduct  can  enable 
us  to  judge  of  human  feelings,  animated  with  sentiments  of 
sovereign  contempt  and  virulent  animosity  towards  the  United 
States. 
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We  think  we  have  established  this  point  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt  and  are  supported  in  it  by  testimony, 
the  validity  of  which  no  partisan  of  our  administration  at 
least  will  venture  to  deny. — Under  the  auspices  of  this  con- 
clusion we  shall  premise  three  maxims  suggested  by  Mr. 
Burke,  in  his  ^*  Regicide  Peace,'^  of  which  the  application  is 
obvious  and  which  when  our  countrymen  are  disposed  to 
indulge  in  visionary  hopes  with  regard  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
professions  of  Bonaparte,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  call  to 
mind — 1st.  That  a  disposition  to  peace  and  amity  is  the  only 
sure  basis  for  any  pacific  or  amicable  arrangement, — 2d.  That 
if  we  have  reason  to  conceive  that  our  enemy,  who  as  such  must 
have  an  interest  in  our  destruction,  is  also  a  person  of  discern- 
ment and  sagacity,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  object  he 
pursues  is  the  very  thing  by  which  our  ruin  is  likely  to  be 
most  perfectly  accomplished. — 3d.  That  an  adversary  m.ust  be 
judged  not  by  what  we  ourselves  are,  or  what  we  wish  him  to 
be,  but  by  what  we  must  know  he  actually  is;  unless  we  choose 
to  shut  our  eyes  and  ears  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  all  his  dis- 
courses, and  to  his  uniform  course  in  all  his  actions. 

At  a  period  when  Bonaparte  seemed  to  have  discarded 
even  the  affectation  of  forbearance  towards  this  country,  and 
had  excited  absolute  despair  in  the  minds  of  his  blind  wor- 
shippers here,  general  Armstrong  was  greeted  with  a  letter 
from  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  which  a  com- 
plete revolution  both  of  policy  and  feeling  in  our  regard  was 
announced,  and  an  invitation  tendered  to  our  merchants  to 
commit  their  property  once  more  to  the  justice  or  the  mercy 
of  the  French  ruler.  The  change  was  no  less  wonderful  than 
unexpected  to  common  apprehensions.  Some  even  of  our  most 
sagacious  and  incredulous  politicians,  forgetful  as  it  appears 
to  us,  of  the  first  maxims  of  common  prudence  and  inattentive 
to  the  contemporaneous  language  and  deportment  as  well  as  to 
the  previous  dispositions  and  acts  of  Bonaparte,  have  sought 
for  solutions  to  the  fancied  enigmas  of  his  letter  in  motives 
of  interest  which  imply  the  sincerity  of  his  present  declar- 
ations. We  hope  to  dissipate  this  strange  illusion  by  assigning 
adequate  causes  for  his  present  conduct  derived  from  his 
hostility  to  us,  and  to  commerce  in  general;  hr  if  we  admit 
motives  of  interest  extraneous  to  these  feelings,  we  hope  to 
convince  our  readers  that  they  can  be  but  merely  temporary 
in  their  operation. 

We  have  asserted  in  the  outset  of  this  discussion  that  the 
letter  of  Cadore  was  a  tissue  of  glaring  falsehoods,  and  of 
bitter  sarcasms,  and  we  are  confident  of  being  able,  from  an' 
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examination  of  the  text,  not  only  to  support  this  opinion,  but 
to  prove,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  conditions  which  Bona- 
parte has  annexed  to  the-  revocation  of  his  decrees,  that  he 
himself  must  have  foreseen  the  utter  futility  as  far  as  regards 
the  interests  of  trade,  of  this  new  stroke  of  policy,  if  we 
allow  him  to  possess  any  knowledge  of  the  fundamental,  un- 
changeable politics  of  the  British  cabinet. — We  ourselves  are 
confident  that  this  pretended  effort  in  favour  of  commerce, 
and  these  ludicrous  professions  of  amity  towards  the  United 
States  will  either  soon  evaporate  in  mere  empty  speculation, 
or  entail  consequences,  not  advantageous,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  prejudicial  to  our  best  interests.  In  any  event  this  in- 
vestigation will  be  useful,  and  when  the  determination  of 
time  shall  supersede  all  conjecture,  it  will  still  be  important 
as  an  illustration  of  the  genius  of  the  French  government  and 
an  additional  lesson  of  caution  to  this  country. 

The  letter  of  the  French  minister  of  foreign  relations  com- 
mences by  a  declaration,  of  the  falsehood  of  which  every 
man  who  reads  it  must  be  at  once  sensible.  It  implies  '*  that 
"•  his  imperial  majesty  had  then  only  (the  5th  of  August)  been 
"  apprised  of  the  act  of  congress  of  the  1st  of  May  and  that 
"  most  of  our  official  acts  had  been  tardily  communicated  to 
"  him: — a  circumstance  from  which  there  resulted  serious  in- 
"  conveniences  that  Tvould  have  been  obviated  by  a  prompt  and 
"  ojpcial  co77imiinicaUony^  We  cannot  consent  to  believe  that 
the  French  government  remained  ignorant  for  the  space  of 
three  months  of  a  measure,  which  within  six  weeks  after  it 
took  place  was  announced  in  all  the  gazettes  of  Paris  and  no- 
tified by  the  arrival  of  our  vessels  in  the  ports  of  France 
within  that  period,  and  which  if  it  had  not  been  so  announced 
must  have  been  collected  from  the  English  newspapers  which 
are  regularly  received  at  the  French  office  of  foreign  affairs. f 
— We  cannot  believe  that  general  Turreau  w'as  so  negligent 

*  Lettre  du  minisU'e  des  relations  exterleures,  a  M.  Armstrong'. 

Paris,  le  5  Aout,  1810. 
Monsieur, 
J'ai  mis  sous  les  yeux  de  S.  M.  I'Empercu"  et  Roi  I'acte  du  congres  du 
l^r  Mai,  extrait  de  la  Gazette  des  Etats  Unis,  que  vous  m'avez  fait  passer. 
S.  M.  aurait  desire  que  cet  acte  et  tons  les  autres  actes  du  g-ouvernement 
des  Etats  Unis  qui  peiivent  interesser  la  France,  lui  eussent  toujours  ete 
notifies  ofiicieUement.  En  g-eneral,  elle  n'en  a  eu  connaissance  qu'indirecte- 
ment  et  a  pres  un  long  intervalle  de  temps.  //  restdte  de  ce  retard  des  incon- 
veniens  graves  qui  n'auraient  pas  lieu,  si  ces  actes  etaient promptenient  et  o£iciel- 
lement  communiques. 

t  We  have  in  our  hands  a  Moniteur  of  the  24th  of  June,  which  contains  a 
translation  of  the  act  of  the  first  of  Ma\ . 
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of  his  duty  as  to  omit  to  communicate  instantaneously  to  his 
government  a  measure  of  so  much  importance  in  itself  and 
upon  which  his  master  now  affects  to  lay  so  much  stress. 

It  was  incumbent  not  upon  general  Armstrong  but  upon  the 
French  ambassador,  to  make  this  notification,  in  as  much  as 
the  act  of  tlie  first  of  May  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  made  the 
ground  of  an  application  from  us  to  the  French  government 
for  a  change  in  its  policy.  A  foreign  minister  is  boimd  by  no 
law  either  of  reason  or  usage,  to  communicate  formally  and 
officially  to  the  power  near  whom  he  may  be  placed,  such  of 
the  public  measures  of  his  own  government  as  are  not  of  a 
character  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  demand,  or  likely  to 
operate  as  an  inducement,  for  a  change  of  attitude.  But  it  falls 
within  the  province  and  is  part  of  the  trust  of  a  minister  to 
communicate  without  delay  to  the  power  whose  representative 
he  is,  whatever  public  acts  may  come  within  his  knowledge 
which  are  of  a  tendency  to  affect  its  interests  or  to  regulate 
its  policy. 

That  understanding  must  be  weak  indeed  which  can  be  so 
far  influenced  by  the  authority  or  persuaded  by  the  rhetoric 
of  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  as  to  credit  the  rnira- 
culous  effect  ascribed  to  the  act  of  the  first  of  May.  The 
assertion  that  it  produced  the  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  is  ludicrous  when  we  consider  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  This  statement  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
a  fact  notorious  to  all  the  world; — that  as  early  as  April  1809, 
the  very  measure  or  scheme  of  policy  adopted  in  the  act  of 
the  first  of  May  was  proposed  to  the  French  government  as 
an  inducement  to  the  revocation  of  the  Milan  and  Berlin 
decrees.  From  that  period  until  the  moment  when  congress 
issued  the  act,  this  proposition  w-as  still  held  out  to  France, 
and  answered  uniformly  by  a  declaration  from  the  latter  that 
no  such  revocation  could  take  place,  until  the  English  first 
rescinded  their  orders  in  council  as  well  as  their  priuviples  of 
blockade.  If  then  the  present  revocation  be  unconditioned,  as 
we  are  told,  how  can  we  admit  that  it  was  produced  on  the  5th 
of  August  by  a  measure  which,  although  constantly  and  long 
before  proffered  to  the  French  government  failed  in  producing 
any  effect?  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  mere  incorporation  of 
this  particular  scheme  of  policy  under  the  form  of  an  act  of 
congress  could  have  given  it  this  unexpected  and  novel  efficacy. 
If  the  revocation  be  conditional — as  it  most  unquestionably 
is; — if  it  have  the  same  qualifications  as  were  before  declared 
to  be  inseparable  from  it, — we  arc  placed  by  this  letter  of  the. 
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duke  of  Cadore  in  a  situation,  not  indeed  exactly  the  same  as 
before  but  much  worse  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

The  French  minister,  in  alleging  the  act  of  the  first  of  May 
as  the  motive  to  the  revocation  of  the  decrees  of  Bonaparte, 
involves  himself  in  a  gross  contradiction.  The  embargo  was 
long  since  warmly  commended  by  the  emperor, — and  is,  here, 
again  declared  to  have  been  acceptable  to  him.  Yet  we  are  told 
that  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  our  trade, — for  such  was 
the  effect  of  the  abrogation  of  the  nonintercourse  act — was  so 
satisfactory  to  him  as  to  induce  a  change  in  his  policy,  which 
the  embargo  itself  and  all  our  other  measures  of  real  hostility 
against  England,  were  insufficient  to  extort.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  engagements  into  which  congress  entered  concerning 
the  revival  of  the  nonintercourse,  could  have  rendered  the 
abrogation  of  it  so  wonderfully  operative:  since,  as  has  been 
above  sated,  we  had  long  before  professed  our  readiness  to 
give  the  same  pledges,  and  always  without  avail.  If  the  em- 
bargo was  grateful  to  the  French  emperor,  a  fact  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt, — it  is  quite  incomprehensible  how  the 
very  opposite  course  of  policy — under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  to  the  position  of  neutral  trade,  and  with  the  same 
dispositions  on  our  part, — could  have  consummated  the  work 
of  propitiation.  The  removal  of  the  nonintercourse  was  here 
considered  as  a  triumph  obtained  over  the  partisans  of  France; 
— as  the  deathblow  of  a  system  adopted  and  pursued  in  con- 
formity to  her  will, — and  therefore  as  fitted  to  exasperate  the 
resentment  of  the  French  emperor.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
this  w^iS  the  light  in  which  it  vras  viewed  by  our  adminis- 
tration; and  the  tardiness  with  which  it  was  communicated  to 
the  government  of  France  arose  perhaps  both  on  the  part  of 
general  Armstrong  and  of  our  Executive  from  that  reluctance 
which  men  in  all  situations  feel  to  communicate  unpleasant 
information  to  one  whose  power  is  dreaded  and  whose  temper 
is  irritable. 

The  Berlin  decree  was  issued  before  our  embargo  was  im- 
posed:— that  of  Milan  before  it  could  have  been  known  in 
Europe  that  we  had  adopted  this  preposterous  measure. 
Neither  of  these  decrees  had  any  the  most  distant  connexion 
with  our  embargo  and  nonintercourse  laws.  They  were 
correlative,  in  point  of  time,  of  principle  and  of  profession, 
with  the  British  blockades  and  orders  in  council.  They  were 
repeatedly  and  solemnly  declared  to  depend  solely  on  one  of 
these  two  contingencies, — the  cessation  of  the  provocation  on 
the  part  of  the  British,  or  an  open  rupture  betv/een  us  and 
Great  Britain. — All  connexion  between  tiie  imperial  decreer. 
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and  our  measures  was  disclaimed  but  this,  and  a  most  im- 
portant one  it  is; — that  they  were  to  cease  to  operate  upon  us 
when  we  began  to  resist  by  force  the  pretended  aggressions  of 
England  on  neutral  rights.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
foreign  to  this  the  only  relation  which  was  admitted  to  exist 
between  them,  than  the  removal  of  the  nonintercourse; — a 
measure  which  has  been  here  so  justly  branded  by  all  parties 
as  the  sub?nisswn  act. — And  yet  we  are  told  that  in  conse- 
quence of  "  the  neiv  state  of  thrngs"^^  which  that  removal  has 
produced,  the  imperial  decrees  are  revoked! — 

In  order  therefore  to  preserve  even  the  shadow  of  con- 
sistency, the  French  government  must  mean  by  this  "  new 
*'  state  of  things" — an  engagement  on  our  part  to  make  war 
on  England  in  case  she  should  not  abandon  both  her  orders  in 
council  and  her  alleged  principles  of  blockade. — We  shall  pre- 
sently show  that  Bonaparte  has  actually  declared  this  to  be 
his  meaning.  Nor  can  France,  without  a  most  direct  contra- 
diction of  her  declarations  contained  even  in  the  letter  now 
under  examination,  consider  a  mere  nonintercourse  with 
England  as  tantamount  to  a  redemption  of  our  pledge.  She 
well  knows  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  far  from  being  in- 
jurious to  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  manner  an  assertion  of 
our  neutral  rights. — She  has  positively  declared  it  to  be  a  state 
of  things  highly  injurious  to  herself.  If  France  wishes  to 
preserve  even  the  semblance  of  dignity  or  consistency,  she 
must  consider  this  revocation  as  subject  to  the  condition  of 
the  repeal  both  of  the  British  orders  and  of  their  principles 
of  blockade,  which  as  we  have  said,  she  has  so  often  and  so 
solemnly  pronounced  to  have  been  the  sole  inducements  to  her 
decrees.* 

The  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore  proceeds  to  state  that  our 
embargo  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  French  colonies  of 
Guadaloupe,  Martinique  and  Cayenne, — an  assertion  alto- 
gether false,  but  which  it  does  not  comport  with  our  limits  to 
refute  circumstantially. — Nor  do  we  think  it  necessary  to 

*  "  The  present  decree  shall  be  considered  as  the  funda^nental  ianv  of  the 
"  empire  until  England  has  acknowledged  tliat  the  rights  of  war  are  the 
**  same  at  sea  as  on  land;  that  war  cannot  be  extended  to  any  private 
*'  property  whatever,  nor  to  persons  who  are  not  military,  and  until  tha 
**  right  of  blockade  be  restrained  to  fortified  places  actually  invested  by 
'*  competent  force."  Preamble  to  Berhn  decree. 

And  again  in  the  body  of  the  Milan  decree  it  is  declared  "  that  the 
"  measures  of  France  shall  continue  to  be  rigorously  in  force  as  long  as 
"  the  British  government  does  not  return  to'  tlie  principles  of  the  laws 
"  of  nations.'*  The  same  pledges  are  given  in  all  the  public  documents  of 
France  which  have  viny  relation  to  either  of  the  decrees. 
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dwell  upon  the  statement  which  immediately  follows  con- 
cerning the  motives  by  which  our  government  was  actuated 
in  imposing  the  embargo; — a  position  no  less  true  than  the 
preceding  one  is  false.  The  correspondence  between  the  se- 
cretary^ of  state  and  general  Armstrong  as  well  as  many  of 
the  communications  of  the  latter  to  the  French  minister, 
prove  it  to  have  been  the  intention  of  our  Executive  to  im- 
press upon  the  mind  of  the  French  emperor  the  idea — that 
the  leading  if  not  the  sole  motive  of  the  embargo  was  the  an- 
noyance of  England. — Conformably  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  derived  from  this  and  other  sources,  he  has  in  several 
of  his  public  addresses,  ascribed  our  embargo  to  the  same 
spirit  which  dictated  his  "  continental  system"  and  now  re- 
peats this  idea  in  the  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore."*^  This 
assertion  however  well  founded,  is  repugnant  to  the  lan- 
guage which  our  administration  have  thought  proper  to  em- 
ploy in  all  their  official  statements  at  home,  and  in  their  cor- 
respondence with  the  British  ministry.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
viewed  as  a  direct  contradiction  to  their  formal  declarations; 
and  the  repetition  of  it  is  grossly  insulting. — But  we  have  not 
heard  that  general  Armstrong  has  been  instructed  to  protest 
against  the  reiterated  imputation  of  motives  so  formally  de- 
nied by  his  principals,  or  that  the  same  indignation  has  been 
expressed  on  this  occasion  as  was  manifested  when  Mr.  Can- 
ning indulged  in  a  mere  insinuation  to  the  same  effect. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  letter  is  of  a  curious  import,  and 
inculcates  lessons  of  prudence  from  which  no  small  benefit 
might  be  derived  if  we  were  governed  by  men  who  moved 
under  the  direction  of  reason  and  experience,  and  not  under 
the  discipline  of  their  prejudices  and  their  fears.  The  very 
circumstance  which  was  attached  to  the  nonintercourse  act 
with  a  view,  as  it  has  been  said,  to  accommodate  his  Imperial 
majesty  is  here  stigmatized  as  the  object  of  his  particular  re- 
probation;— we  mean  the  exception  of  Spain,  Naples  and 
Holland  from  the  operation  of  that  act. — In  the  whole  history 
of  our  administration,  there  is  perhaps,  no  trait  more  disgust- 
ing or  degrading  than  this  affair  in  which,  with  matchless 

*  "  L'Empereur  avail  applaudi  a  rembargo  general,  mis  par  les  Etats  Unis 
"  sur  tons  leurs  batimens,  parce  que  cette  mesure,  si  elle  a  ete  prejudiciable 
"  a  la  France,  n'avait  au  nioins  rien  d'ofFensant  pom*  son  honneur.  Elle  lui 
"  a  fait  perdre  scs  colonies  de  la  Guadaloupe,  de  la  Martinique  et  de  Cayenne. 
"  L'Empereur  ne  s'en  est  pas  plaint.  II  a  fait  ce  sacrifice  au  principe  qui 
*'  avait  determine  les  Americains  a  rembargo,  en  leur  inspirant  la  nable 
"  resolution  de  s'interdire  les  mers,  plutot  que  de  se  soumettre  aux  lois 
"  de  ceux  qui  veulent  s'en  faire  les  dominateurs." 
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effrontery  and  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  their  very 
senses,  they  affected  to  consider  those  countries  as  sovereign 
and  independent.  This  declaration  was  received  here  and  in 
England  particularly,  where  we  witnessed  its  effects  upon  the 
party  most  friendly  to  this  nation,  with  lively  feelings  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation.  It  met  with  the  reward  that  the  spirit 
from  which  it  sprung  so  well  deserved,  and  rarely  fails  to  re- 
ceive. The  British  minister  flung  it  from  him  with  disdain, 
and  reproached  our  rulers  with  the  disingenuousness  of  the 
proceeding. — Bonaparte  now  visits  this  sin  upon  them  still 
more  severely.  He  ostentatiously  and  purposely  falsifies  their 
declaration  by  affirming  those  countries  to  be  under  French 
influence.  He  implies  most  unequivocally  that  the  fact  was 
known  to  them  at  the  time  when  they  promulgated  a  law  pro- 
voked as  they  declared,  in  some  degree  by  the  outrages  of 
France,  but  from  the  inconveniences  of  which  they  yet  thought 
proper  to  exempt  those  countries.  He  offers  this  circumstance 
together  with  the  confiscation  with  which  we  threatened  French 
vessels  that  should  enter  our  ports,  as  his  justification  for  the 
seizure  of  all  American  property  within  the  reach  of  his 
power.*  It  is  notorious,  that  we  confiscated  no  French  ves- 
sels, and  no  less  certain  that  the  established  privileges  of  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty,  entitled  us  to  refuse  admittance  into  our 
harbours  to  the  vessels  of  any  nation. 

This  prerogative  of  municipal  jurisdiction  for  the  exercise 
of  which  the  French  emperor  has  chastised  us  by  the  confis- 
cation of  so  many  millions  of  property,  is  the  very  ground 
upon  which  his  zealous  admirers  in  this  country  vindicated 
the  Berlin  decree.  He  seems  to  take  a  malicious  satisfaction 
in  refuting  all  the  arguments  which  we  so  ingeniously  and 
kindly  urge  in  defence  of  his  measures,  and  in  scourging  us 
himself  for  every  act  of  compliance  into  which  we  are  betrayed 
by  our  eagerness  to  conciliate  his  favour.  How  either  of  the 
acts  of  which  he  here  complains  could  have  been  offensive 
to  the  dignity  of  France  we  do  not  understand;  but  we  sup- 

*  "  L'acte  du  premier  Mars  a  leve  I'embargo,  et  I'a  remplace  par  nne 
"  mesuve  qui  clevait  nuire  surtout  aux  interets  de  lu.  France.  Cet  acta  que 
"  TEmpereur  n'a  bien  connu  que  tres-tard,  interdisait  aux  batimens  Ame- 
**  ricuins  le  commerce  de  la  France,  dans  le  terns  q-u'il  I'autorisait  pour 
**  I'Espiigne,  Naples  ct  la  HoUande,  c'est-a-dire  pour  les  pays  sous  rinfiuence 
"  FnniCaise,  et  prononcait  la  confiscation  contre  les  batimens  Fran^ais  qui 
*'  entreraient  dans  les  ports  d' Amcrique. 

•'  La  represaille  etait  de  droit  et  commandee  par  la  dignite  de  la  France, 
"  circonstance  sur  laqucUe  il  etait  impossible  de  transiger.  Le  sequestre  de 
•*  tous  les  bitimens  Americains  en  France  a  ete  la  suite  necessaire  dc  lu 
"  mcfiure  prise  par  le  congres'." 
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pose  that  this  phrase  was  introduced  in  order  to  aiFord  an 
opportunity  for  the  just  but  sarcastic  lesson  which  follows; — 
namely,  that  "  dignity  is  a  point  which  admits  of  no  compro- 
*■'  misc."  Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  us  and  for  our 
administration  themselves  if  they  had  comprehended  sooner 
the  truth  and  efficacy  of  this  doctrine,  or  if  they  could  feel  the 
sting  of  the  insolent  and  malignant  application  which  is  in- 
tended in  this  instance,  and  has  been  always  intended,  when- 
ever similar  propositions  have  been  directed  to  them  from  the 
same  quarter. — But  "  these  watchmen  are  blind; — they  are 
*^  shepherds  who  do  not  understand."* 

Never  w^as  the  word,  dignity^  more  grossly  prostituted 
than  in  the  mouth  of  a  power  which  could  issue  a  state  paper 
such  as  that  which  we  have  now  under  examination. — The 
falsehood  and  prevarication  with  which  it  abounds  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  what  portion  of  real  dignity  is  inherent  in  the 
French  government.  But  the  use  of  the  term,  besides  con- 
veying an  important  hint,  has  moreover  something  ominous 
with  regard  to  our  future  relations  with  France.  If  an  act  of 
mere  territorial  sovereignty  and  an  exception  from  a  public 
law,  designedly  made,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  to  favour  and 
gratify  the  French  government,  or,  (to  admit  the  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Gallatin)  intended  as  an  indulgence  to  nations  which  we 
supposed  to  be  independent  and  from  which  we  had  received 
no  injury, — were  deemed  so  offensive  to  the  dignitij  of  France 
as  to  render  necessary  so  tremendous  a  retaliation,  what  line 
of  conduct  can  we  pursue  that  may  not  be  construed  into  a 
violation  of  that  dignity^  and  held  sufficient  to  authorize  any 
act  of  violence?  If  we  take  this  instance  as  an  illustration  of 
the  sense  which  France  entertains  of  her  dignity^  by  what 
standard  does  she  rate  it,  or  with  what  security  could  we 
adopt  any  public  measure  in  her  regard?  "  It  is  impossible" 
says  Mr.  Burke,  speaking  of  the  use  of  this  term  by  the 
French  directory — "  to  guess  what  acquisitions  pride  and 
^'  ambition  may  think  fit  for  their  dignity, ^"^  So, — in  this 
case, — it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conjecture  what  definition 
pride  and  ambition  and  rapine  and  fraud  may  choose  to  give  of 
their  dignity,  or  what  disposition  of  mind  on  our  part  they 
may  consider  as  reconcilable  with  their  honour. 

The  considerations  which  arise  out  of  the  succeeding  pas- 
sages of  this  letter  are  of  much  greater  moment  than  any  thing 
which  we  have  as  yet  suggested.  We  come  now  to  the  terms^ 
upon  which  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  are  revoked.  We 

*  Isaiah 
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must  confess  that  we  have  never  encountered  any  conditions 
more  unequivocal  than  those  which  are  attached  to  this  revo- 
cation when  we  connect  with  the  text,  by  an  indispensable  law 
of  construction,  all  the  circumstances  and  declarations  which 
belong  to  the  case. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were 
declared  by  France  to  have  been  issued  in  consequence  of  the 
British  blockades  and  orders  in  council,  and  not  in  reference 
to  any  measures  of  this  countr}^  It  is  notorious  that  the 
French  government  has  repeatedly  and  solemnly  pronounced 
that  its  decrees  should  never  be  revoked,  until  the  induce- 
ments to  them  on  the  side  of  the  British  were  removed — or 
until  we  compelled  the  latter  to  admit  a  code  of  neutral  rights 
comprising  pretensions  that  we  ourselves  disclaim,  and  such 
as  the  British  will  never  allov/  as  long  as  their  power  shall 
endure. — It  is  notorious  that  by  the  phrase,  "  causing  our 
''  rights  to  be  respected" — the  French  government  means — 
the  exercise  of  force  on  our  part  against  Great  Britain  to 
effect  this  purpose; — an  actual  league  with  France  in  the  war 
in  which  she  is  engaged. 

The  very  men  to  whom  the  letter  in  question  is  addressed 
have  declared  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  French  emperor. 
They  have  heretofore  uniformly  understood  him  in  this  sense, 
and  pronounced  an  alliance  with  France  to  be  the  sine  qua  non 
of  his  amity.  He  has  frequently  signified  his  willingness  to 
rescind  his  decrees,  provided  we  would  consent  "  to  unite 
*•'-  with  the  powers  of  the  continent  in  their  warfare  against 
"  British  trade," — a  warfare  which  in  the  case  of  all  those 
powers  involved  hostilities  of  every  kind. — They  have  been 
told  repeatedly  that  short  of  this  concession  nothing  could  be 
available  for  us. — We  think,  moreover,  that  we  have  made  it 
sufficiently  apparent  that  the  French  ruler  cannot,  without  re- 
tracting declarations  as  solemn  and  as  ostentatious  as  any 
which  he  ever  made, — without  affording  a  complete  triumph 
to  his  enemies,  and  without  falling  into  the  grossest  incon- 
sistencies before  the  whole  world,  consider  his  decrees  as 
extinct,  until  the  British  shall  have  revoked  not  only  their 
orders  in  council,  but  their  principles  of  blockade, — or  until 
we  have  engaged  in  an  actual  war  with  Great  Britain. — It  is 
known  to  us  all,  that  the  mere  prohibition  of  trade  with  the 
latter  would,  if  our  ships  were  permitted  to  sail  for  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  prove  only  injurious  to  ourselves,  and 
we  must  be  satisfied  that  Bonaparte  is  fully  apprised  of  this 
consequence. 
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With  these  facts  before  us,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the 
text  of  the  pretended  revocation  of  his  decrees,  and  see 
whether  it  can,  by  any  possibility,  admit  of  more  than  one  in- 
terpretation. "  A  new  state  of  things"  we  are  told,  had  de- 
termined the  emperor  to  change  his  attitude  with  regard  to 
this  country.  "  This  new  state  of  things"  is  thus  described. 
"  At  present  congress  retraces  its  steps.  The  act  of  the  first 
"  of  March  is  revoked.  The  ports  of  America  are  open  to 
'^  French  trade;  and  France  is  no  longer  shut  to  Americans. 
"  Congress,  in  short,  engages  to  declare  against  (s'elever 
"  centre)  the  belligerent  powers  which  shall  refuse  to  re  cog- 
"  nise  the  rights  of  neutrals."^ 

Here  there  is  an  enumeration  of  circumstances  consti- 
tuting "  this  new  state  of  things" — and  of  which  the  pre- 
tended engagement  of  congress  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ma- 
terial. It  follows  of  course  that  the  emperor  will  hold  himself 
entitled  to  withdraw  his  concessions,  if  he  should  find  that  this 
circumstance — the  leading  inducement  to  his  present  con- 
duct— did  not  exist  conformably  to  his  supposition.  Can  we 
hesitate  about  the  sense  in  which  he  understands  this  en- 
gagement "  to  declare  against^"*  £5fc.,  or  about  the  nature  of 
the  immunities  which  he  includes  within  the  phrase  neutral 
rights?  Is  not  the  phraseology'  declare  against^  perfectly  un- 
ambiguous in  itself?  and  has  he  not — as  may  be  seen  by  the 
confession  of  our  executive, — made  the  signification  which 
he  attaches  to  it  fully  intelligible  to  us  all?  There  is  no  rule 
of  construction  or  of  common  sense  which  will  warrant  us  in 
looking  to  the  text  or  scope  of  our  own  act  of  the  first  of  May 
for  an  elucidation  of  his  meaning  when  he  has  himself  ex- 
pounded it  so  absolutely  and  specifically.  He  tells  us  that 
we  have  entered  into  "  a  certain  engagement,"  not  desig- 
nating clearly  how,  but, — as  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
context  only — alluding  to  the  act  of  the  first  of  May.  Upon 
that  act  he  puts  a  general  construction  of  his  own,  and  pur- 
posely omits  to  quote  the  passage  of  it,  or  even  to  specify  the 
act  itself  from  which  he  deduces  an  engagement^ — in  order 
that  hereafter  when  it  may  be  convenient  for  him  to  recal  his 
pretended  concessions,  the  terms  of  this  act  may  not,  after 
its  fulfilment,  be  objected,  as  susceptible  of  no  other  than  a 
very  limited  interpretation.  The  act  of  May  stipulates^  as  it 

*  **  Aujourd'hui  le  congres  revient  sur  ses  pas.  II  revoque  Facte  du  ler 
*'  Mars.  Les  ports  de  rAmerique  sont  ouverts  au  commerce  Fran^ais,  et 
**  la  France  n'est  plus  interdite  aux  Americains.  Enfin  le  congres  prend 
**  I'eug-ag-ement  de  s'elever  centre  celle  des  puissances  belligerantes  qui 
*'*  refuserait  de  reconnaitrc  les  droits  des  neutres." 
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were,  merely  for  the  revival  of  the  iionintercourse  against  the 
power  which  shall  not  revoke  her  decrees; — and  can  any  in- 
telligent person  believe  that  Bonaparte  means  nothing  more 
by  "  an  engagement  to  declare  against  thai  poiverf  Will  he 
consent  to  admit  that  he  was  prompted  to  an  abandonment  of 
that  which  he  has  so  often  declared  to  be  \i\^  fundamental  and 
unalterable  policy^  merely  by  the  promise  or  pledge  of  the 
revival  of  the  nonintercourse; — a  measure  which  as  he  knows, 
would  be  but  little  injurious  to  Great  Britain,  and  which  in  the 
letter  of  Champagny  examined  in  page  45,  of  this  discussion, 
he  stigmatizes  as  a  mere  fraud  upon  France? 

We  no\v  come  to  the  revocation. — "  In  this  new  state  of 
"  things,"  says  the  French  minister  to  general  Armstrong, 
^*  I  am  authorized  to  declare  to  you,  sir,  that  the  decrees  of 
•'  Berlin  and  Milan  are  revoked." — Even  if  the  phrase  had 
ended  here  we  should  not  have  been  entitled  to  consider  the 
revocation  as  absolute,  or  to  rely  upon  the  continuance  of  the 
system,  of  lenity  which  it  implies;  since  that  system,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  induced 
solely  bv  the  belief,  and  to  be  founded  on  the  supposition, 
that  we  had  contracted  certain  obligations  which,  vv^e  trust, 
the  event  will  prove  never  to  have  entered  into  our  scheme  of 
action.  But  this  part  of  the  phrase  is  rendered  mere  sur^ 
plusage  by  what  follows,  and  is  inseparably  connected.  It 
proceeds  thus:  "  and  that  from  the  first  of  November  they 
''  shall  cease  to  be  executed,  it  being  well  understood  that, 
"  in  consequence  of  this  declaration,  the  English  shall  revoke 
'^  their  Orders  in  council  c'/zt/ renounce  the  new  principles  of 
"  blockade  which  they  have  attempted  to  establish,  or  that  the 
"  United  States,  conformably  to  the  act  which  you  have  just 
"•  communicated,  shall  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected  by 
"  the  British."^ — We  must  confess  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  there  can  be  a  doubt  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  sense  of  this  passage,  by  those  who  will  read  attentively 
the  considerations  with  which  we  have  prefaced  our  examina- 
tion of  the  text  of  this  letter. 

The  nature  of  this  revocation  must  be  palpable  to  one  who 
has  in  his  mind  the  uniform  declarations  of  the  French  em- 


•  «•  Bans  ce  nouvel  etatde  choses,  je  suis  autorise  a  voug  declarer,  Monsieur, 
"  que  les  decrets  de  Berlin  et  de  Milan  sont  revoques,  et  qu'a  dater  du  l^r 
"  Novembre,  ils  cesseront  d'avoir  leur  effet,  bien  entcndu  qxCen  consequence 
"  de  cette  declaration,  les  Anglais  r^voqiieront  lenrs  arrets  du  conseilet  renonceront 
'*  aux  nouveaux  principes  de  blocus  qii'ils  ont  'voulu  etablir,  on  bien  que  les  Etats- 
"  Unis,  confoTine')nent  a  i'acte  que  vous  vcnez  de  coTiirtmnlquer ,  feront  respecter 
"  Uws  droits-  par  Its  Anglaio" 
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peror  on  the  subject  of  these  decrees,  and  of  our  relations  with 
Great  Britain.  It  is  not  for  our  rulers  to  garble  this  passage 
conformably  to  the  direction  of  their  wishes, — to  admit  only 
the  first  part  which  implies  an  absolute  revocation,  and  to  re- 
ject the  qualifications  which  the  writer  has  annexed  so  formally 
and  in  terms  so  explicit.  In  collecting  the  sense  of  this  passage, 
and  determining  the  course  of  action  to  which  it  may  lead, 
thev  are  bound  by  every  rule  of  judgment  and  self-interest,  to 
give  full  weight  to  the  parts  of  it  which  are  indivisibly  united; 
— such  as  the  terms  "  bien  eniendu  que''''  '■'  new  princ'iples  of 
blockade^''  and  ?ieutral  rights — and  to  interpret  the  latter  not 
only  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  terms,  but 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  know  them  to  be  understood  by  the 
French  government.  We  have  now  before  us  the  original  of 
this  letter  of  Cadore,  and  we  do  not  know  in  the  French 
language — in  which  we  profess  to  be  tolerably  well  versed, — 
a  single  phrase  that  could  more  emphatically  imply  a  condi- 
tion than  the  one  here  employed — bien  entendu  que^ — it  being 
•well  understood  that  &c. — On  this  point  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

The  first  contingency  upon  which  the  revocation  hangs  is, 
that  the  English  shall  renounce  not  merely  their  orders  in 
council  but  their  new  principles  of  blockade.  The  proposition 
is  conjunctive.  It  then  becomes  a  natural  and  necessary  in- 
quiry to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  these  new  principles 
of  blockade  without  the  relinquishment  of  which  this  revoca- 
tion is  not  to  become  absolute.  We  have,  fortunately,^  from 
Bonaparte  himself,  a  full  exposition  of  his  doctrine  on  the 
subject  of  lawful  blockade.  In  a  letter  which  we  have  already 
cited  addressed  to  general  Armstrong  he  proscribes  all  kinds 
of  blockade  as  unlav/ful  except  the  close  investiture  of  a  port 
destined  as  a  cooperation  with  a  besieging  army  on  land.*  All 
other  forms  of  blockade  are  declared  to  involve  new  pr'inciples^ 

*  The  letter  of  Aug-ust  22d  1809.  The  text  is  as  ft)llo\vs— "  The  rig-lit  or 
*'  rather  the  pretension  of  blockading-  b}-  a  proclamation  rivers  and  coasts  is 
*'  as  monstrous  (revoltante)  as  it  is  absurd.  A  place  is  not  truly  blockaded 
•*  until  it  is  invested  by  land  and  sea:  it  is  blockaded  to  prevent  its  receiving- 
**  the  succours  which  might  retard  its  surrender.  It  is  only  tlien  that  tif 
*'  right  of  preventing  neutral  vessels  from  entering  it,  exists — for  the  place  so 
"  attacked  is  in  danger  of  beingtaken  andtlie  dominion  of  it  is  doubtful,"  &:c. 
—This  is  one  of  those  *'  invariable  principles"  v.-hicli,  according  to  the  first 
paragraph  in  this  letter  *'  have  regulated  and  will  regulate  tlie  conduct  of 
*'  liis  imperial  majesty  on  the  great  question  of  neutrals."  One  of  the  topics 
of  accusation  employed  agauist  England  in  the  preamble  to  the  Berlin  decree 
is  the  following — "  1  hat  slie  extends  to  ports  not  fortified,  to  hirbours  and 
**  to  mouths  of  rivers,  the  right  of  blockade,  which  according  to  reason  and 
"the  usage  of  civilized  nations  is  applicable  onl\  to  r.trc^r.g  or  fortififd  port^''^ 

Vol.  I.       ,  I 
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and  the  English  are  accused  of  introducing,  and  of  tyranni- 
cally enforcing  them  by  means  of  their  supremacy  at  sea.  As 
an  exemplification  of  the  new  principles — the  case  of  the 
blockade  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest  has  been  frequently  cited  by 
the  French  government.  General  Armstrong  informs  us  in 
one  of  his  despatches  to  the  secretary  of  state  that  on  in» 
quiring  officially  on  what  terms  his  im.perial  majesty  would 
consent  to  revoke  his  decrees,  he  received  for  answer,  "  that 
"  the  condition  required  by  his  majesty  for  the  revocation  of 
"  his  Berlin  decree  was  the  previous  revocation  by  the  British 
'-'•  government  of  her  blockades  of  France  or  part  of  France 
'-'-  (such  as  that  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest^''  £s?c.) 

We  cannot  suppose  Bonaparte  so  egregiously  ignorant  of 
the  character  and  cardinal  policy  of  the  British  government  as 
to  have  imagined  that  they  would  at  any  period  renounce  those 
principles  which  he  stigmatizes  as  new — but  which  they  de- 
clare to  be  a  part  of  the  immemorial  law  of  nations,  and  con- 
sider as  essential  to  the  continuance  of  their  power.  He  could 
have  entertained  no  expectation  of  such  an  event, — and  there- 
fore, if  he  intended  that  his  decrees  should  ever  be  abrogated 
in  our  favour,  he  must  have  relied  upon  the  alternative — that 
xve  are  to  cause  our  rights  to  be  respected  by  the  British,  After 
ascertaining  what  he  meant  by  new  principles  of  blockade — it 
was  incumbent  upon  our  administration  before  they  authorized 
any  sanguine  hopes  v/ith  respect  to  the  final  triumph  of  com- 
merce, to  investigate  the  latitude  in  which  he  might  apply  the 
terms  "  causing  our  rights  to  be  respected."  In  the  act  of  the 
first  of  May  to  which  he  refers,  there  is  no  such  language 
held,  and  none  from  which  any  particular  intention  or  views  on 
our  part  could  be  inferred,  other  than  the  mere  revival  of  the 
nonintercourse. 

We  scarcely  need  repeat,  because  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  understanding,  that  the  revival  of  the  non-intercourse 
merely,  will  not  be,  according  to  the  meaning  of  Bonaparte,  an 
accomplishment  of  the  phrase  "  causing  our  rights  to  be  re- 
*'  spected."  We  must  then  resort  to  some  other  source  than 
our  act  of  i\Iay  for  an  explanation  of  the  ideas  which  he 
attaches  to  this  language. — On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  all  the 
preceding,  we  have  his  own  express,  reiterated  declaration  to 
satisfy  us.  We  have  been  invariably  told,  that  the  use  of  force 
against  Great  Britain  in  case  she  does  not  acquiesce  in  the 
imperial  code  of  maritime  law,  is  the  only  mode  in  which 
we  can  cause  our  rights  to  be  respected.  These  very  terms 
are  employed  in  reference  to  neutrals  in  the  body  of  the 
Milan  decree,  and  are  there  amplified  in  this  very  sense. 
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In  the  letter  of  Champagriy  to  general  Armstrong  dated 
from  Milan  24th  November  1807 — it  is  said  "  that  the  fede- 
"  ral  government  cannot  justly  complain  against  the  measures 
"  of  France  while  the  United  States  allow  their  vessels  to  be 
"  visited  by  England — to  be  dragged  into  her  ports  and  turn- 
*^  ed  from,  their  destination: — while  they  do  not  oblige  England 
"  to  respect  their  fag  and  the  7nerchandise  -which  it  covers; 
*'  while  they  permit  that  power  to  apply  to  them  the  absurd 
"  rules  of  blockade  which  it  has  set  up"  &c. — "'  In  violating 
"  the  rights  of  all  nations,"  continues  this  letter — "  Great 
"  Britain  has  united  them  all  by  a  common  interest,  and  it  is 
*'  for  them  to  have  recourse  to  force  against  her: — she  must 
"  be  combated  with  her  own  arms: — it  is  for  them  to  forbid 
"  her  the  search  of  their  vessels;  the  taking  away  of  their 
"  crews,  and  to  declare  themselves  against  (s'elever  contre) 
"  the  measures  which  wound  their  dignity  and  their  indepen- 
"  dence.  All  the  difficulties  which  have  given  rise  to  the  com- 
"  plaints  of  the  United  States  would  be  removed  with  ease  if 
"  their  government  took,  with  the  whole  continent,  the  part  of 
"  guaranteeing  itself  therefrom.  England  has  introduced  into 
"  the  maritime  law  an  entire  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
"  nations.  It  is  only  m  forcing  her  to  a  peace  that  it  is  pos- 
"  sible  to  recover  them." 

The  tenor  of  all  the  documents  and  declarations  of  the  im- 
perial government  both  as  to  the  nature  of  neutral  rights  and 
to  the  manner  of  causing  them  to  be  respected  is  exactly  the 
same.  ?vIoreover,  before  all  the  limitations  attached  to  this 
pretended  revocation  can  be  well  understood,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  what  comprehension  is  meant  to  be  given  by 
Bonaparte  to  the  term  neutral  rights.  We  have  on  this  head, 
the  most  indisputable  evidence, — in  the  passages  which  have 
just  been  quoted  from  the  letter  of  November  24th  1807,  as 
well  as  in  the  formal  communication  made  by  Champagny  to 
Armstrong  of  August  22d  1809  on  this  very  question.  The 
neutral  rights  and  the  belligerent  privileges  which  this  coun- 
try is  to  cause  to  be  respected,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
which  the  whole  continent  is  said  to  have  combined,  are  sum- 
marily these, — "  that  free  ships  make  free  goods; — that  even 
"  enemy-merchant- vessels  are  to  be  respected; — that  the  un- 
"  armed  subjects  of  an  enemy  should  not  be  made  prisoners; — 
*'  that  no  vessels  of  any  description  should  be  searched — that 
"  none  but  besieged  towns  should  be  blockaded,"  &c. — And 
these  are  said  to  be  *'  the  invariable  principles  which  have 
*'  regulated  and  will  regulate  the  conduct  of  his  imperial  ma- 
"jesty  on  the  question  of  neutral  rights."  It  is  added  also 
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"  that  it  is  for  the  United  States  by  their  firmness  to  bring  on 
"  these  happy  results." 

We  ask  now,  whether  the  emperor  of  France,  after  having 
given  so  many  solemn  pledges  to  the  world  of  the  only  condi- 
tions upon  which  he  Mould  consent  to  rescind  his  decrees, — 
after  so  many  uniform  declarations  couched  in  such  emphatical 
and  unequivocal  language  concerning  the  belligerent  immuni- 
ties and  neutral  rights  for  the  estaljlishment  of  which,  as 
he  has  often  asserted,  he  wages  his  own  war  and  has  leagued 
in  it  all  the  nations  of  the  continent, — we  ask,  whether  it 
is  probable  that  he  will  now  abandon  the  whole  of  this 
ground; — swerve  from  all  his  ostentatious  promises; — and  re- 
ceive from  us  such  an  interpretation  of  his  late  letter  of 
Armstrong  as  will  justly  expose  him  to  the  scorn  and  derision 
of  his  enemies  and  to  the  mockery  of  all  mankind? 

What  then  is  the  result?  It  is  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  will  re7nain  suspended  over  our  heads  until  we  engage 
in  actual  hostilities  against  Great  l^i'itain, — an  event  which 
would  render  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  this  country 
whether  a  thousand  such  decrees  were  in  existence.  The 
supposition  that  the  British  will  ever  abandon  their  principles 
of  blockade,  or  recognise  the  neutral  rights  to  v;hich  Bona- 
parte refers,  is  too  absurd  and  extrav'agant  to  require  discus- 
sion or  refutation.  It  is  but  too  plain  that  the  only  alternative 
left  to  us,  is  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  upon  this  hypo- 
thesis alone  that  we  should  be  enabled  to  vanquish  Bonaparte 
in  the  argument  to  which  this  question  of  their  revocation 
may  hereafter  give  rise.  Should  we  now  acknowledge  and 
accept  this  alternative,  we  shall  have,  at  least,  the  consolation 
of  being  able  to  accuse  him,  on  solid  grounds,  of  treachery  and 
falsehood,  if  his  decrees  should  be  soon  after  restored  to  their 
wonted  activity,  and  if  the  mendicant  and  fugitive  trade  which 
we  might  strive  to  enjoy  with  his  dominions,  were  then  op- 
pressed by  the  same  anticommercial  system.  But  if  either  the 
salutary  pusillajiimity  of  our  rulers,  or  the  resuscitated  judg- 
ment of  the  majority  of  this  nation  should  recoil  from  the 
ruinous  precipice  of  the  war  into  which  he  is  endeavouring  to 
allure  them,  and  we  should  yet  persist  to  act  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  his  decrees  are  in  fact  revoked  by  this  letter  of 
Champagny,  we  will  never  be  able  to  assert  upon  good  grounds 
that  we  were  deceived  or  betrayed.  We  v-ill  then,  if  we  suf- 
fer at  all,  be  the  victims  of  something  v/orse  than  credulity, — 
of  our  precipitate  selfishness, — of  our  own  unreflecting,  blind 
cupidity. 
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The  measure  now  under  consideration  was,  we  are  satis- 
fied, long  since  concerted  by  this  indefatigabitj  enemy  of  the 
human  race.  In  that  article  of  his  treaty  with  Holland  which 
contains  a  stipulation  with  respect  to  American  property, 
and  in  his  own  particular  orders  for  the  seizure  of  the  cargoes 
of  American  vessels,  there  is  a  sort  of  reservation  Vvhich  refers 
to  a  new  state  of  things  that  might  exist  between  us.  General 
Armstrong's  residence  in  Paris  was  protracted  for  many 
weeks  in  consequence  of  intimations  often  repeated,  that  a 
change  might  take  place  in  the  dispositions  of  his  imperial 
majesty; — that  events  might  happen  which  would  render  the 
presence  of  our  minister  both  useful  and  convenient.  Insinu- 
ations of  this  kind  were  thrown  out  long  before  iniormatioh  of 
our  act  of  the  first  of  May  could  have  been  conveyed  to  France. 
The  plan  of  the  delusive  revocation  was  then  maturing,  and 
that  act  of  congress  was  deemed  a  suitable  pretext^  when  it 
was  officially  notified  by  general  Armstrong.  Measures  of  this 
kind  are  not  suddenly  adopted  by  the  French  government; — 
and  it  must,  we  think,  be  sufficiently  apparent  after  all  that 
has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  pages,  that  the  act  of  the  first 
of  May  was  a  cause  wholly  incommensurate  with  the  effect 
which  the  French  minister  hypocritically  ascribes  to  it. 

The  assurances  on  this  subject,  extraneous  to  the  letter 
of  Cadore,  which  may  have  been  given  to  oar  government 
will  not,  we  are  persuaded,  be  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of 
that  letter; — and  we  can  venture  to  predict  that  the  policy 
of  Bonaparte  in  this  instance  will  be  ultimately  found  to  bear 
the  same  stamp  of  perfidy  and  rapine  which  is  imprinted  on  all 
his  other  cabinet  deliberations. — To  divine  all  the  motives  by 
which  he  may  have  been  actuated  in  this,  or  which  may  ac- 
tuate him  in  any  other  scheme  of  policy,  would  require  a 
mind  almost  as  fertile  in  the  devices  of  mischief  and^in  the 
wiles  of  cunning  as  his  own;  but  w^e  are  not  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  consequences  which  he  anticipated  from 
this  measure.  We  discard,  in  limme^  the  supposition  which 
has  been  somewhere  indulged,  that  the  whole  is  a  matter  of 
collusion  between  him  and  our  administration  with  the  view 
of  betraying  this  nation  into  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  What- 
ever may  be  the  opinions  which  we  entertain  with  regard  to 
their  capacity,  we  cannot  think  them  either  so  blind  to  their 
personal  interests,  or  so  indiiferent  to  those  of  the  state  as  to 
cooperate  designedly  in  a  plan  of  which  the  accomplishment 
would  lead  to  their  destruction  as  certainly  as  to  that  of  their 
countrv. 
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After  exhausting  the  resources  of  violence  against  the 
United  States, — with  the  exception  only  of  the  imprisonment 
of  all  the  American  citizens  who  happened  to  be  within  his 
grasp, — and  glutting  his  rapacity  at  the  same  time  with  the 
spoils  of  our  property,  Bonaparte  discovered  that  the  body  of 
this  nation  was  not  to  be  awed  or  coerced  into  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.  The  people  of  this  country  although  they  did 
not  feel  or  display  the  resentment  which  the  most  enormous 
outrages  of  every  description  were  fitted  to  excite,  were, — 
nevertheless, — so  far  influenced  by  them  as  to  recoil  rather  thaa 
to  advance  in  that  common  highway  of  ruin, — if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  in  speaking  of  an  alliance  with  France, — 
which  so  many  other  nations  have  been  forced  to  travel. 
Violence  v/ith  respect  to  us,  although  it  indulged  the  imme- 
diate desires  of  rapine,  was  not  found  to  promote  the  views  of 
ambition  and  hate;  and  another  course  was  therefore  to  be 
devised  which,  while  it  tended  to  gratify  all  the  voracious  and 
malignant  passions  at  once,  might,  also,  answer  exigent  pur- 
poses of  general  policy  and  domestic  plunder. 

After  full  deliberation, — as  we  are  well  satisfied, — after 
a  calculation  of  all  possible  consequences, — after  comparing 
them,  and  ascertaining  their  compatibility  with  his  former  de- 
clarations and  with  the  anticommercial  system  which  he  con- 
siders as  one  of  the  fundamental  securities  of  his  present  and 
future  power,  Bonaparte  resolved  upon  the  revocation  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  in  its  present  form^  as  the  measure 
best  adapted  to  promote  the  ends  and  interests  of  his  des- 
potism. We  cannot  admit  some  of  the  conjectures  which  have 
been  hazarded  on  the  subject  of  his  motives;  such  for  instance 
as  that  he  has  been  either  prompted  by  humanity  or  urged  by 
fear  to  attempt  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  his  subjects.  This 
reasoning  argues  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  individual,  and  of  the  genius  of  a  military  despotism 
supported  by  seven  hundred  thousand  v/ell  appointed  and  well 
disciplined  troops.  His  "  mighty  arch  of  empire"  rests  upon 
this  foundation, — and  the  murmurs  or  even  the  struggles  of 
civil  life  would  be  as  ineffectual  to  shake  it,  as  tears  and 
groans  to  mollify  the  heart  or  to  alter  the  purpose  of  a  tyrant 
to  whose  imagination  and  to  whose  eye  scenes  of  blood  and 
anguish  are  equally  familiar,  and  who  well  knows  that  if  they 
disappeared,  his  own  power  would  not  long  survive.  We 
need  not,  we  trust,  stop  to  refute  another  surmise  bottomed 
upon  the  increased  misery  or  disaffection  of  the  nations  of  the 
continent   who  are  not  as  yet  nominally  incorporated  with 
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the  French  empire.  The  most  extended  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent decree  can  by  no  possibility  administer  any  substantial 
relief  to  them.  Their  ports  are  every  day  more  and  more  in- 
dustriously closed,  and  there  is  in  fact,  no  profession  on  the 
part  of  the  French  emperor  of  an  intention  to  allow  them  a 
free  trade.  By  making  France  the  depot  of  all  foreign  com- 
merce (for  such  is  the  erroneous  construction  put  by  many  on 
his  present  measures)  he  will  not  alleviate,  but  obviously  in- 
cumber the  galling  yoke  which  he  has  riveted  upon  them. 

With  respect  to  the  relation  which  this  pretended  revo- 
cation bears  to  his  domestic  policy^  it  was  meant,  in  the  first 
place,  as  a  fiscal  regulation  to  relieve  the  immediate  necessi- 
ties of  his  exchequer;  and  if  its  effects  had  ended  there, — if  it 
had  been  altogether  momentary, — the  profit  of  the  measure 
would  not  have  been  inconsiderable.  It  was  a  policy  congenial 
to  the  nature  and  useful  to  the  temporary  exigence  of  the 
French  government,  to  hold  forth  a  delusive  and  slender 
hope  to  its  subjects  of  the  amelioration  of  their  condition, 
by  the  importations  and  the  traffic  of  even  a  refuse  of  com- 
merce, as  a  cover  or  douceur^  for  the  imposition  of  enormous 
duties  not  only  upon  the  colonial  or  other  produce  which  might 
thereafter  be  sold  in  France,  but  upon  an  immense  quantity 
which  was  then  selling  and  upon  much  that  had  been  sold.  This 
stretch  of  despotism,  without  a  parallel  except  in  the  history 
of  the  revolutionary  governments  of  the  same  country, — was 
introduced  with  a  palliative  which  by  placing  the  meteor 
of  hope  before  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  somewhat  diverted 
their  attention  from  the  oppressions  to  which  it  led, — and  at 
the  same  time  actually  softened  those  oppressions,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  foreign  merchant,  by  causing  the  price  of  colonial 
produce  to  fall.  It  was  sagaciously  calculated  that  the  imme- 
diate gain  to  the  imperial  exchequer  would  be  great,  and  the 
odium  of  the  fiscal  expedient  lessened,  whatever  might  be 
the  ulterior  result  of  the  pretended  revocation; — whether  it 
was  immediately  after  recalled,  or  whether  its  operation  was 
wholly  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  British.  The  im- 
mediate effects  such  as  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  them, 
will  prove  the  accuracy  of  this  reasoning. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  list  printed  under  the  authority 
of  the  French  government,  of  the  imperial  sales  made  in 
the  month  of  September,  of  confiscated  American  property. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  them  at  large;  but 
whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining  them,  will  find, 
by  a  comparison  of  the  duties  with  the  amount  of  sales, 
that  the  former  average  two  himdred  per  cent,  and  more  on 
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all  articles  of  colonial  prodace.  The  article  of  cotton,  for 
instance,  sold  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  francs  the  cwt. — 
The  duties  are  put  down  at  three  hundred  and  thirty,  which 
together  with  extra  charges  for  the  service  of  the  auctioneer, 
&c.  made  the  whole  sum  of  extraneous  charges  about  four 
hundred  francs.  These  duties  were  paid  without  delay  to  the 
receiver  of  the  customs,  by  the  purchaser. 

Our  readers  will  remark  that  the  weight  of  the  duties  falls 
chiefly  on  the  consumers.  Their  situation  is  not  in  any  man- 
ner alleviated  by  this  illusory  revocation,  as  they  continue  to 
pay  the  same  price  as  before, — and  perhaps  a  greater, — for 
the  commodities  taxed.  The  foreign  merchant  can  never 
afford  to  sell  his  cotton,  his  indigo,  or  his  coffee  but  at  a  rate 
which,  with  the  duties  superadded — must  render  it  unat- 
tainable to  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  The  general  con- 
sumption then  of  foreign  commodities  will  increase  but  little, 
— importations  although  they  should  be  at  first  exuberant 
must  soon  cease  to  be  abundant; — and  the  operations  of  trade 
will  be  scarcely  less  languid  and  certainly  not  more  productive 
than  before.  Should  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  be  imme- 
diately reanimated,  the  government  will  have  reaped  a  con- 
siderable harvest  of  booty — while  the  merchant  and  the 
consumer,  so  far  from  having  been  favoured,  will  have  been 
sorely  aggrieved. 

If  the  necessities  of  the  French  exchequer  require^  and  the 
supineness  of  the  British  or  our  own  credulous  cupidity  alloxv^ 
that  this  new  fraud  and  bubble  of  a  wily  and  famished  des- 
potism should  continue  for  a  little  time,  it  is,— -as  we  think  we 
have  demonstrably  shown — so  contrived  that  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce can  never  revive  under  its  operation, — that  the  move- 
ments of  trade  v/ill  be  but  little  quickened,  and  the  gains  both 
of  the  foreign  and  of  the  French  merchant,  but  inconsiderably, 
if  at  all,  increased.  The  treasury  of  Paris  may  "  like  a  disor- 
"  dered  spleen  in  the  human  body"  swell  and  fatten,  but  the 
impoverir.hment  of  the  rest  of  the  system  must  be  the  conse- 
quence. The  sole  drift  of  this  new  device  of  rapine,  as  a 
measure  of  internal  policy  and  in  its  relation  to  the  commercial 
and  agricultural  classes  of  France  is, — that  the  military  chest 
may  "  suck  the  honey  of  their  search." 

Some  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  French  soil  and  manu- 
factures may  indeed  be  exported.  I'his  is  contemplated  by 
the  French  ruler;  and  to  those  at  a  distance  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  fiscal  s}'stem  of  the  military  cabinet,  it  may  ijjpear 
likely  to  mitigate  the  condition  of  the  manafacturer  and  the 
farmer.  But  this,  although  the  natural  effect,  is  not  that  which 
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will  ensue,  or  which  is  contemplated  by  the  alchymists  of  the 
Thuileries.  It  is  calculated  that  the  vent  of  the  produce  will 
afFdrd  scope  for  new  taxes;  that  it  will  furnish  sonae  additional 
means  of  discharging  those  which  now  crush  to  the  earth  all 
the  industrious  classes  of  the  empire.  There  never  has  been 
an  instance — and  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we  can  our- 
selves vouch,  and  would  appeal  to  every  man  who  has  had 
opportunities  of  personal  observation, — of  an  alleviation  af- 
forded by  the  French  government  to  any  of  the  laborious 
orders  of  civil  life  in  France  which  has  not  been  counter- 
balanced and  defeated  by  regulations  tending  either  to  re- 
plenish the  treasury  at  their  expense, — to  multiply  the  monu- 
ments of  national  vanity  and  the  gratifications  of  idle  luxury; 
or  to  swell  the  pomp,  and  minister  to  the  ostentatious  pride  of 
the  imperial  family  and  favourites. 

We  scarcely  need  remind  our  readers  that  if  the  proceeds 
of  the  immense  property  treacherously  ravished  from  our 
merchants,  should  be  even  returned  to  them,  the  French 
treasury  will  have  gained  immensely  by  the  seizure.  There  is 
no  man  so  extravagantly  credulous  as  to  suppose  that  Bona- 
parte will  relinquish  more  than  the  sums  for  which  that  pro- 
perty w^as  sold.  The  duties  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  will  be 
retained;  and  we  leave  our  merchants  to  calculate  the  amount. 
They  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  if  they  ever  re- 
gain any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  their  stolen  goods, — that  they 
have  been  the  occasion  of  enriching  the  imperial  exchequer  in 
double  the  value  of  their  cargoes; — that  their  coffee  and  cotton, 
if  it  had  not  been  so  officiously  forestalled  and  distributed  by 
their  affectionate  ally,  and  if  his  new  decree  had  not  interven- 
ed— would  have  yielded  instead  of  two  francs  per  pound, 
double  or  triple  the  sum. — The  nature  of  this  transaction 
throughout  furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  believing  that 
the  decree  was  m  petto ^  at  the  very  time  that  the  property  was 
seized;  so  that  if  our  submissions  to  France  were  such  as  to 
render  it  necessary, — for  more  important  objects, — that  the 
property  should  be  returned,  it  might,  nevertheless,  be  ren- 
dered productive  to  the  imperial  consignee, 

T\it  foreign  policy^  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  this  pretended 
revocation,  may  be  divined — in  part  at  least — without  much 
difficulty.  We  assume  it  as  an  undisputed  point  that  the  French 
emperor  must  have  foreseen  the  tenor  of  the  reply  which  the 
marquis  Wellesley  has  given  to  the  notification  of  Mr.  Pink- 
ney  on  this  subject.  His  imperial  majesty  knew  well  that  the 
British  orders  in  council  would  not  be  rescinded  until  his 
own  decrees  were  known  to  be  wholly  inoperative  and  ex- 
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tinct.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  is  so  ignorant  of  the 
temper  and  policy  of  the  British  nation  as  to  have  imagined  at 
any  time  that  she  would  relinquish  for  any  consideration  he 
could  offer,  the  principles  of  blockade  which  he  affects  to 
reprobate  as  new  and  unlawful.  If  she  lay  prostrate  at  his 
feet  stripped  of  her  power  and  her  spirit — this  is  a  condition 
which  he  might  impose — but,  however  great  his  arrogance,  it 
would  not  dictate  even  ^proposition  of  this  nature  addressed 
directly  to  herself,  at  a  time  when  her  resources  are  unim- 
paired, and  when  it  may  be  truly  said  that, 

**  Her  hearts  are  strengthened  and  her  glories  rise."* 

He  foresaw  then  distinctly  that  the  orders  in  council  would 
not  be  withdrawn  "  until  trade  was  restored  to  its  former 
"  footing  on  the  continent;" — an  event  which  it  was  his  full 
determination  never  to  permit.  He,  however  provided  against 
the  remote  contingency  of  the  revocation  of  these  orders  as 
far  as  it  might  obstruct  his  anti-commercial  policy,  by  the  im- 
position of  enormous  duties,  the  operation  of  which  we  have 
explained  above, — and  by  annexing  conditions  altogether  im- 
practicable, to  his  own  repeal,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  retract  it 
whenever  policy  or  passion  might  prompt  him  so  to  do.  He 
will,  it  may  be  relied  upon,  enter  into  no  engagements,  which 
might,  by  any  possibility  lead  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
trade,  or  to  the  resurrection  of  the  commercial  spirit  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

In  the  hypothesis  of  the  abandonment  of  the  orders  in 
council,  he  was  not  embarrassed  as  to  the  course  which 
he  was  to  pursue  in  our  regard.  If  we  consented  to  trade 
with  him  upon  the  ignominious  and  unprofitable  terms  now 
offered  to  us,  he  would  tolerate  an  intercourse  as  long  as 
it  might  be  convenient  for  him  to  replenish  his  exchequer  in 
this  way,  or  to  accomplish  any  other  temporary  purpose. 
When  the  motive  of  convenience  ceased  to  operate,  or  when 

•  It  would  not  require  many  years  of  nominal  peace  with  her  enemy  to 
place  Englaiul  in  an  attitude  materially  different  from  that  mentioned  in  the 
text.  Mankind  might  then  have  before'  their  eyes  a  picture  the  very  reverse 
of  the  one  she.  now  exhibits. 

*'  Her  princes  sunk; 
**  Her  high-built  honour  moulder'd  to  the  dust; 
'*  Unnerv'd  her  force;  lier  spirit  vanisli'd  quite; 
**  With  rapid  wing  her  riches  fled  away; 
**  Her  unfrequented  ports  alone  the  sign  , 

**  Of  what  she  was;  her  merchants  scatter'd  wide; 
**  Her  hollow  shops  shut  up;  and  in  her  streets, 
**  Her  fields,  woods,  markets,  villages,  and  roads, 
''  The  cheerful  voice  of  labour  heard  no  more/' 
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views  of  general  policy  or  impulses  of  private  hate  suggested 
an  opposite  system,  he  would  then  have  but  to  declare  that  the 
conditions  v/hich  he  had  annexed  to  his  repeal  (such  for 
instance  as  the  recognition  by  the  British  of  neutral  rights  in 
his  sense  of  the  term, )  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  that  conse- 
quently a  renovated  activity  was  to  be  given  to  his  decrees.  If 
it  so  happened  that  his  ports  were  filled  with  American  shipping 
at  the  time, — so  much  the  better  for  the  caisse  d^amortissement 
to  which  they  would  fall  a  prey. 

Nav  we  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  the  prospect  of  a  large 
bootv  to  be  so  acquired  might  have  been  one  of  the  leading  in- 
ducements to  the  whole  transaction.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
character  of  the  man,  or  in  his  previous  conduct  which  renders 
this  conjecture  either  improbable  or  uncharitable.  The  gross 
hypocrisy  displayed  in  his  fulsome  declaration  of  friendship 
towards  a  people  whom  he  has  so  recently  branded  with  every 
opprobrious  epithet,  and  whom  he  so  notoriously  hates  and 
despises,  would  alone  justify  the  anticipation  of  any  species  of 
treachery  however  base  or  execrable,  if  we  were  not  authoriz- 
ed to  suppose  him  capable  of  every  possible  degree  of  guilt  by 
the  whole  history  of  his  life,  comprising  a  series  of  crimes  in 
comparison  of  which  the  voluminous  catalogue  of  all  former 
acts  of  perfidy  and  violence  may  be  said  to  brighten  to  the 
moral  sense  and  to  shrink  into  a  narrow  compass.* 

*  The  recent  fliglit  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  from  Italy  is  a  striking-  illustra- 
tion of  the  true  character  of  his  imperial  brother.  There  is  something  so 
atrociously  savage  in  the  species  of  persecution  exercised  by  the  latter 
against  so  near  a  relative,  that  we  want  words  to  express  the  indignation 
which  it  excites.  The  tigers  of  the  forest  spare  those  of  their  kind. 

"  Parcit 
*'  Cognatis  maculis,  similis  fera." 

But  the  vice  of  ambition  stifles  in  man  the  common  instinct  of  our  animal 
nature.  The  following  address  from  Lucien  Bonaparte  to  the  citizens  of 
Rome  which  is  said  to  have  been  privately  distributed  two  days  after  his 
departure  from  that  city  bears  intrinsic  marks  of  authenticity,  and  deserves 
to  be  reported  whether  genuine  or  not,  on  account  of  the  truth  and  force  of 
the  statement. 

«  TO  THE  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

"  In  the  bosom  of  retirement,  occupied  with  no  other  cares  than  those  of 
**  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  my  family  and  my  neighbours  and  tasting' 
"  on  Rome's  classic  territory  all  that  pure  refined  blisb  which  a  mind  im- 
"  bued  with  a  love  of  tlie  arts  can  enjo)',  I  was  assailed  by  the  ruthless  hand 
"  of  despotism,  rendered  still  moi*e  heavy  by  its  being  that  of  a  brother;  still 
**  more  galling,  as  he  owes  his  life  and  his  honours  to  my  intrepidity. 

"  The  infernal  mandate  was,  that  I  should  repudiate  an  endeared  wife, 
'•'  and  desert  those  children  whom  nidure  identifies  with  my  existence:  that 
•'  I  should  ascend  a  throne  created  by  the  most  horrible  perfidy,  and  unite 
''  my  efforts  to  despoil  and  subjugate  the  yet  unconquered  part  of  the  globe- 
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The  calculations  which  we  have  just  ascribed  to  Bonaparte 
looked  to  a  state  of  things  merely  possible.  It  is,  as  we  have 
already  suggested,  our  private  and  firm  belief  that  he  did  not 
expect  the  revocation  even  of  the  orders  in  council.  He  relied 
upon  his  own  measure  merely  as  a  fiscal  device,  and  as  an  ex- 
periment upon  the  United  States.  It  unites  both  characters. 
The  experiment  was  of  the  kind  to  which  we  have  alluded 
in  the  commencement  of  this  discussion.  Violence  he  found 
ineffectual  to  drive  us  into  a  war  vv^ith  Great  Britain.  He 
was  frequently  told  that  if  one  belligerent  revoked  her  decrees, 
and  the  other  did  not  follow  her  example,  collisions  would  be 
inevitable  between  the  latter  and  the  United  States.  We  were 
therefore  to  be  duped  by  an  illusive  revocation,  which  if 
it  failed  to  produce  the  intended  effect  with  us,  would  still  be 
a  lucrative  job  for  his  treasury.  To  cajole  and  blind  our  admi- 
nistration the  more  completely,  he  could  easily  consent  to  give 
any  verbal  or  other  extraneous  assurances  of  his  good  faith. 
Into  this  snare  our  executive  has  fallen,  to  the  astonishment 
of  every  reflecting. man  in  this  country.  The  president  of  the 
United  States  in  issuing  his  proclamation  must  have  outstrip- 
ped even  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  Bonaparte  him- 
self— as  he  has  confounded  and  dismayed  that  portion  of  our 
community  which  sees  in  an  alliance  with  France,  a  train  of 

*'  Citizens,  I  had  no  choice  between  unconditional  submission  and  imme- 
*•  diate  flight.  I  did  not  hesitate. — The  Tiber,  on  whose  banks  I  had  vainly 
•*  hoped  to  pass  my  allotted  term  of  life,  received  me  on  her  bosom  and  she 
"  will  waft  me,  I  trust,  in  safety  to  those  prows  which  dreadful  when 
'*  souglit  in  hostility,  become  a  sure  place  of  refuge  to  the  destitute  and  the 
**  oppressed. 

*'  Citizens,  farewel;  my  gratitude  is  all  I  can  leave  behind.  May  your 
*'  chains  sit  light  upon  you;  or  rather  may  you  soon  cease  to  bear  any,  by  the 
•'•  intervention  of  that  omnipotent  vengeance,  which  sooner  or  later  punishes 
'-'  usurpation,  tyranny,  and  oppression." 

Lucien  will  find  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  fled,  and  where 
the  wretched  monarchs  of  Sweden  and  of  Prussia  would  follow  him,  if  they 
could  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  common  tyrant — anotlier  picture  of  human 
nature  than  that  whicli  he  has  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  in  Italy.  He 
will  find  there  a  refuge  for  the  exile  and  the  oppressed  as  sure  and  sacred 
as  was  that  '*  Altar  of  Mercy"  which  constituted  the  boast  of  Athens,  and 
.which  Statins  describes  in  terms  which  may  be  well  applied  to  England  as 
the  asylum  of  the  unfortunate  from  every  part  of  the  globe:  of  "kings  de- 
*' posed  and  chiefs  in  war  o'erthrovvn." 

*•  Urbe  fuit  media  nuUi  concessse  potentum 
*'  Ara  Deum;  mitis  posuit  dementia  sedem 

**  Et  miseri  fecere  sacram 

"  Hue  victi  bellis,  patriaq:  6  sedefugati, 

"  Rtgnoruiwiue  inopes,  sceLerwinq:  errorit  nocenfd 

'*  Convcniwit,  pacemque  rogantT 
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images  as  appaling  as  any  that  ever  passed  before  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  poet.^ 

We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  our  executive  could 
have  supposed  himself  authorized  to  issue  his  proclamation 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  act  of  congress 
enjoins  it  upon  him  to  take  this  step  only  when  one  of  the 
belligerents  has  so  revoked  or  modified  her  edicts  as  to  cease 
to  violate  the  neutral  rights  of  this  country.  The  revocation 
or  modification  so  qualified  was  to  be  a  condition  precedent: 
the  violation  of  neutral  rights  under  edicts  of  any  descrip- 
tion whether  issued  before  or  after  the  act  of  congress — was  ac- 
tually to  have  ceased.  It  was  not  upon  mere  assurances  from 
any  one  of  the  belligerents  that  the  condition  prescribed  by 
congress  -would  be  fulfilled^  or  in  contemplation  of  a  future 
event  of  this  kind,  that  the  president  was  empowered  to  act. 
It  was  not  a  conditional  revocation  prescribing  terms  to  the 
other  belligerent  which  were  never  contemplated  by  congress 
and  which  they  knew  to  be  utterly  unattainable,  that  could 
have  come  within  their  meaning. 

They  must  have  alluded  to,  and  intended  to  comprise  within 
the  purview  of  their  act,  not  merely  the  foreign  edicts  existing 
on  the  first  of  May,  but  any  other  of  the  same  character  which 
might  be  issued  in  the  interval  between  that  period  and  the 
first  of  March: — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Rambouillet  de- 
cree, no  less  solemn  and  public,  and  still  more  violent  than 
any  of  the  preceding.  In  short,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  was  authorized  to  act  only  when  he  saw  proofs  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  belligerents  had  ceased  bond  fide  to  violate 
the  neutral  rights  of  this  country  by  the  operation  of  any 
general  law, — and  that  our  trade  was  no  longer  exposed  to 
lawless  edicts  either  in  abeyance  or  in  activity.  Let  the  act  of 
congress  be  consulted  and  it  will  be  found  that  neither  its 
text  nor  the  spirit  of  the  whole  transaction  will  warrant  any 
other  construction  than  the  foregoing. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  revocation  of  the  French  em- 
peror was  to  have  been  absolute  after  the  first  of  November,  it 
was  still  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  wait  until  he  saw  that 
this  revocation  had  actually  taken  place,  and  that  the  decrees 
of  France  were  so  repealed  as  to  cease  altogether  to  violate 
our  neutral  rights.  It  was  not  left  to  his  discretion  to  enter 
into  any  compromise  on  the  subject  with  either  of  the  belli- 

*  Terribiles  visu  formx;  Letimique  laborque 
Tutn  cotisan^uineus  Leti  sopor,  et  inala  mentis 
GatidiUi  tnortiferinnque  adverso  in  limine  bellum. 
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gerents.--^It  was  not  optional  with  him  to  accede  to  such  an 
agreement  as  this,  for  example, — that  France  would  notify  to 
the  world  the  revocation  of  her  decrees  to  take  place  however 
on  a  distant  daij^  provided  the  president  of  the  United  States 
would  consent  to  issue  his  proclamation  concurrently  with  that 
notification,--^YiQ  possessed  no  authority  to  this  effect  under 
the  act  of  congress. 

If  he  were  then  so  restricted,  what  shall  we  say  to  his  pro- 
clamation in  the  existing  state  of  things, — notwithstanding  the 
impracticable,  and  on  our  part,  unauthorized  and  unavowed 
conditions  which  have  been  shown  to  be  annexed  to  the  revo- 
cation of  the  French  emperor; — not  withstanding  the  notorious 
fact  that  our  neutral  rights  are  still  violated  and  trampled  upon 
under  the  auspices  of  the  very  decrees  which  the  president 
declares  to  be  null  and  exanimate. —  It  is  well  known  that  in 
the  course  of  the  months  of  September  and  October,  decrees 
were  issued  by  the  imperial  cabinet,  supplementary  and  auxi- 
liary to  that  of  Rambouillet, — a  decree  which  our  adminis- 
tration considered  as  the  72 e  plus  ultra  of  French  injustice  and 
fraud,  and  on  account  of  which  they  should  now  be  the  de- 
clared enemies  of  France.  How  could  that  decree  be  said  to 
have  been  revoked  when  sales  of  American  property  were 
executed  under  it  as  late  as  the  months  which  we  have  just 
cited?  As  long  as  it  continued  to  be  executed^  it  was  living 
and  potent,  and  we  have  but  to  examine  its  text  to  be  satis- 
fied that  the  sale,  no  less  than  the  seizure,  of  American  pro- 
perty was  in  execution  of  that  decree.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  and  the  sale  were  effected  in  consequence  of  another 
supervenient  regulation  of  Bonaparte,  under  what  encourage- 
ments is  it  that  our  executive  has  ventured  to  "  exert  a 
"  vigour  beyond  the  law"  and  to  anticipate  the  period  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  of  congress  for  his  proclamation? — The 
sales  of  Bayonne  and  Antwerp  aftbrd,  indeed,  a  most  extra- 
ordinary demonstration  of  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  a  most 
cheering  augury  of  good  faith  in  the  future  stages  of  this  new 
career  of  friendship  and  indulgence!* 

*  If  we  could  indulg-e  in  nny  feeling's  on  the  subject  of  this  proclamation 
but  those  of  indij^nr.tion  and  alarm,  we  shotdd  be  disposed  to  entertain  and 
to  express  some  comj)assion  for  the  embarrassment  under  which  the  pre- 
sident appears  to  have  laboured  in  framing-  his  prochimation.  The  phraseo- 
log-y  is  curious  and  I'idiculous  in  the  extreine.  The  date  being-  the  month  of 
November, — we  are  told  that  "  it  has  been  officially  made  known  to  this 
*'  government  tliat  tlie  edicts  of  France  violating  the  neutral  commerce  of 
"  tiie  United  States  have  been  so  revoked  as  to  cease  to  have  effect  on  the 
*'  fust  of  the  present  month:^  And  again  it  is  proclaimed  by  the  president  fon 
the  second  day  cf  Xovembery  let  it  be  noted J^  "  that  the  said  edicts  of  France 
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It  should  be  recollected  that  there  are  two  parties  inter- 
ested in  this  revocation; — the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain.— The  proclamation  of  the  president  is  in  some  degree 
addressed  to  the  latter,  and  will  be  followed,  no  doubt,  by  an 
application  for  the  repeal  of  her  orders  in  council,  and  per- 
haps, of  her  principles  of  blockade  as  they  are  expoutided  by 
Bonaparte; — and  this  demand  will  be  grounded  upon  an 
allegation  of  the  previous  revocation  of  the  French  decrees. 
But  can  we  expect  that  she  will  receive  the  interpretation 
which  our  executive  may  choose  to  put  upon  the  letter  of  the 
French  minister,  in  contradiction  to  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  text? — Will  she  consent  to  be  hoodwinked  by  any  vague, 
barren  assurances  of  Bonaparte,  and  shut  her  eyes  to  facts 
which  on  all  sides  give  the  lie  to  those  assurances? — Will  she 
not  ask  us  whether  the  French  edicts  of  every  description  on 
the  subject  of  commerce  are  indeed  so  repealed  as  to  have 
ceased  to  violate  neutral  rights? 

We  may  indulge  in  what  illusions  we  please,  but  it  is 
something  more  than  mere  quixotism  in  our  administration 
to  require  from  her  a  concurrence  in  their  extravagant  as- 
sumptions. However  well  this  country  may  be  satisfied — it 
will  not  be  enough  for  hei\  if  Bonaparte  should  declare  even 
in  the  most  unequivocal  language  that  his  decrees  are  revoked^ 
if  the  spirit  of  them  be  still  visibly  active  and  triumphant. 

She  cannot  mistake  the  truth  of  the  case.  Almost  every 
French  and  indeed  every  continental  newspaper  published 
since  the  date  of  the  pretended  revocation  of  the  French 
decrees,  teems  with  declarations  emanating  directly  from  the 
imperial  throne,  and  announcing  that  the  anticommercial  sys- 
tem is,  and  will  be  pursued  with  unabated  vigour.  We  read  in 
every  French  gazette, — and  we  have  them  of  the  most  recent 
date, — that  the  emperor  is  fortifying  daily  the  continental 
league  for  the  exclusion  of  all  commodities  the  growth  of  any 
British  possession, — no  matter  by  whom  brought  or  where- 
purchased.  We  see  his  irresistible  influence  exerted  every 
where  on  the  continent  to  enforce  a  scheme  of  prohibition  and 

*•  have  been  so  revoked  as  that  they  ceased  on  the  first  day  of  the  said  month 
"  to  violate  the  neutrtd  commerce  of  the  United  States."  Now  in  the  name 
of  God  we  ask,  liow  our  president  could  liave  been  informed  on  the  second 
day  of  November,  that,  on  the  day  preceding  *'  the  edicts  of  France  had  ceased 
**  to  have  effect?'^  This  g-ross  absurdity  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  reconciling- 
in  any  other  way  the  proclamation  with  the  terms  or  spirit  of  the  act  of 
congress.  Our  administration  were  conscious  that  they  had  no  authority  for 
this  measure  unless  the  edicts  above  mentioned  had  ceased  to  violate  out* 
commerce — a  fact  which  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  determined 
-♦)v  kt\own  until  the  revocation  actually  took  effect. 
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confiscation  exactly  the  same  in  substance  as  the  scope  of 
his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  If  it  be  notorious, — if  the 
fact  be  avowed  by  himself — that  the  nations  both  of  the 
north  and  south  of  Europe  nominally  independent  of  him,  are 
acting, — at  his  instigation  and  by  his  command, — on  a  plan 
utterly  subversive  of  all  neutral  rights,  are  not  their  edicts 
his  in  fact,  and  does  he  not  still  continue  "  to  violate  neutral 
"  commerce?"  Are  not  the  occupation  of  the  ports  of  the 
North  by  his  troops  and  the  exclusion  from,  or  the  oppression 
of  neutral  trade  in  them,  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  as  much  a 
blockade  in  fact,  and  as  reprehensible  in  principle,  as  the  in- 
vestiture of  those  ports  by  British  men  of  war? 

If  Great  Britain  when  called  upon  to  rescind  her  orders, 
should  look  to  France  alone  for  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  of 
the  revocation  of  the  French  decrees,  what  will  she  find  there? 
Certainly  not  such  a  state  of  things  as  to  give  even  a  colour 
of  plausibility  to  our  demand.  If  the  picture  which  we  have 
exhibited  be  correct,  she  will  hardly  discover  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  is  extinct,  or  that  they  have 
been  so  revoked  as  to  cease  to  violate  neutral  commerce. 
She  must  remark  that  all  the  previous  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations on  importation  are  still  in  force,  and  if  she  found  us 
trading  with  France,  notwithstanding  these  regulations  and 
the  operation  of  the  new  duties,  and  without  having  obtained 
restitution  of  all  the  property  ravished  from  us  by  the  Ram- 
bouillet  decree, — she  might  be  tempted  to  smile  at  our  blus- 
tering pretensions  to  nice  honour  and  to  rigid  impartiality. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  might  affect  the 
determination  of  a  British  minister  in  this  business,  and  for 
which  a  liberal  and  generous  mind  could  find  some  indulgence. 
It  might  appear  to  him — that  Bonaparte  submitted  to  relax 
his  hostility  to  commerce  with  a  view  to  the  more  easy  ac- 
quisition of  supplies  for  his  armies  in  Spain,  and  in  this  way, 
to  the  acceleration  of  the  complete  conquest  of  that  country, 
when  he  shall  have  obtained  possession  of  the  seaports.  It 
might  at  the  same  time  be  imagined,  that  the  French  emperor 
in  relaxing  his  decrees  had  also  in  prospect  the  more  success- 
ful prosecution  of  his  plans  in  South  America,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  which  a  momentary  reconciliation  with  the  Un?ted 
States  might  be  deemed  necessary.  If  such  were  the  persuasion 
of  a  British  minister,  we  could  hardly  blame  him  for  inter- 
posing the  power  of  Britain  to  frustrate  the  accomplishment 
of  these  iniquitous  schemes.  If  such  should  become  our  own 
persuasion,  we  could  not  as  the  votaries  of  freedom  and  as  a 
magnanimous  people,  for  any  temporary  interest  of  gain,  con- 
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sent  to  lend  oi^r  aid  to  rivet  the  galling  chains  of  a  savage, 
vindictive  usurper  upon  a  gallant  nation,  nor  assist  in  extend- 
ing his  sanguinary  dominion  over  millions  who  are  now  ready 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  old  despotism,  and  to  pursue  our 
own  example  in  raising  temples  to  liberty  and  consecrating 
the  rights  of  man. 

In  the  proclamation  of  our  executive  there  is  not  only  an 
unwarrantable  stretch  of  prerogative,  but  a  most  indtcent 
precipitancy.  What  effect  this  premature  alacrity  to  met  t  the 
wishes  of  Bonaparte  may  have  been  intended  to  produce  upon 
the  two  belligerents  we  know  not; — but  of  this  we  are  firmly 
persuaded,  that  it  will  neither  melt  the  grim  despot  of  France 
into  kindness,  nor  alarm  the  British  into  submission.  It  ciinnot 
mitigate  the  contempt  which  the  former  must  feel  borh  for 
Gur  credulity  and  our  pliancy; — nor  lull  the  suspicions  which 
have  long  prepossessed  the  latter  with  respect  to  the  since -ity 
of  our  neutral  dispositions.  If  there  be  any  man  in  this  country 
who  pampers  his  imagination  with  the  hope  that  the  British 
may  now  be  either  driven  or  wrangled  into  extraordinary 
concessions, — if  there  be  any  man  who  wishes  to  do  justice  to 
the  motives  by  which  they  may  be  actuated  in  adhering  in- 
flexibly to  their  present  system — let  him  look  to  the  present 
state  of  Europe  and  to  the  prospects  of  war  in  that  quarter. 

In  contemplating  the  continent  of  Europe  we  may  apply 
to  Bonaparte  the  phrase  of  the  Latin  poet,  concerning  the 
master  of  the  Roman  world, — 

Toto  jam  Hber  in  orbe 
Solus  Csesar  eiit.* 

He  is  now  establishing  his  generals  on  the  thrones  of  the 
North,  and  ere  long  there  may  not  remain  a  single  monarch 
in  that  vast  dominion,  whose  crown  will  not  be  of  his  gift; — 
nor  one  atom  of  strength  either  physical  or  intellectual  of 
which  he  will  not  enjoy  the  control,  and  direct  the  appli- 
cation. When  we  call  to  mind  the  fell  spirit  by  which  this 
stupendous  mass  of  power  is  anima':ed; — vhen  we  .*dv<-rc  to 
the  evils  which  it  has  already  produced,  and  of  which  we  our- 
selves have  witnessed  a  part,  we  find  in  this  prospect  '*  of  the 
"  parallelism  of  the  sword"  something  that  overpowers  and 
withers  the  ittiagination*  We  should  lose  all  hope  for  the  pre- 
servation of  any  of  the  true  honours,  or  comforts,  or  embellish- 

*  Pharsal.  lib,  ii. — Or  rather  when  we  take,  into  view  the  new  barbarism 
now  settling"  upon  that  quarter,  the  verse  of  Eurij/ides, 

Vol.  I.  L 
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ments  of  existence,  if  we  did  not  discern  in  the  midst  of  an 
ocean  of  confusion  and  of  horrors,  one  solid  rock  braving  the 
fury  of  the  tempest  and  invulnerable  to  the  assaults  of  the  bil- 
lows. To  this  rock  we  look  in  part  for  our  own  safety,  and 
therefore  we  would  not,  if  it  were  left  to  our  own  option 
to  decide,  ourselves  consent, — that  one  particle  should  be 
loosened  from  its  supposed  foundation, — lest  the  whole  con- 
crete mass  might  give  way. 

England  may  be  conscious  of  her  strength,  but  she  must 
also  be  diffident  of  her  security.  Her  statesmen,  although 
they  may  have  full  assurance  of  the  sufficiency  of  their  re- 
sources, do  feel  that  in  this  struggle  they  must  not  relax  a 
nerve;  that  they  must  hazard  no  experiments.  Every  eye  in 
England  is  now  broad  awake  to  the  implacable  spirit,  and  to 
the  exterminating  views  of  her  enemy. — Every  fancy  is  roused 
by  the  daily  accessions  made  to  his  power,  and  by  the  multi- 
plication of  the  perils  to  which  she  is  exposed.  In  this  state 
of  things — when  every  measure  of  her  foe  is  distrusted  and 
dreaded  as  a  pew  machination  for  her  ruin; — when  she  ima- 
gines that  she  can  be  saved  only  by  keeping  every  nerve  in 
the  most  rigid  tension,  is  it  for  us,  whose  battles  she  is  really 
fighting  no  less  than  her  own,  to  feel  surprise  or  aifect  re- 
sentment, if  she  should  refuse  to  relinquish  what  she  con- 
siders,— -no  matter  whether  justly  or  erroneously, — as  one  of 
the  elements  of  her  strength  and  one  of  the  pledges  of  her 
deliverance?  How  can  we  expect  that  in  the  niidst  of  the  vast 
interests  and  of  the  tremendous  dangers  which  claim  her  at- 
tention, she  is  to  enter  into  scholastic  disputations  and  to 
write  metaphysical  theses  upon  abstract  neutral  rights: — to 
pause  and  weigh  deliberately,  as  it  were  in  a  balance,  her  own 
great  measures  of  defence  against  the  interests  of  our  rem- 
nant of  trade: — to  calculate  so  vnwch.  positive  advantage  for  the 
one,  against  so  much  contingent  damage  resulting  to  the  other: 
— to  sacrifice  the  first  in  case  it  should  appear  that  the  latter 
might  be  injured: — to  hazard  her  own  existence  by  filling  the 
exchequer  and  gratifying  the  ambitious  views  of  her  foe, 
merely  because  it  appeared  probable  to  our  administration 
that  the  concurrence  of  the  United  States  in  these  objects 
might  induce  the  insolent  despot  to  tolerate  their  commerce 
in  his  dominions? 

We  will  now  venture  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  letter  of  the  French  minister  to  general 
Armstrong.  It  i's  that  which  states  that  "  the  Emperor  of 
"  France  loves  the  Americans,''  and  delights  in  their  pros- 
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parity  and  aggrandizemtnt.*  Not  much  need  be  said  on  this 
point,  as  we  think  we  have  afforded,  in  ihe  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding investigation,  a  superfluity  of  proof  as  to  the  real 
dispositions  by  which  his  Imptrial  majesty  is  animated  in  our 
regard.  There  are  few  persons,  we  trust,  in  this  country, 
however  bigoted  in  their  admiration  of  the  man,  who  can  be 
the  dupes  of  his  awkward  professions  on  this  subject.  There 
are  as  few,  we  trust,  inclined  to  credit  the  incredible  tale  of 
his  affection  as  there  are  to  believe,  what  is  at  the  same  time 
asserted  bv  his  minister,  that  "  the  Emperor  has,  ever  since 
*'  the  epoch  of  our  independence^''  felt  a  pleasure  in  aggran- 
dizing the  United  States. 

If  we  reasoned  only  a  priori^  from  a  view  of  human  nature 
itself,  and  from  the  invariable  experience  of  mankind,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  conclude  that  a  military  despot, 
habituated  all  his  life  to  military  law,  and  the  most  absolute 
monarch  now  in  existence  or  perhaps  ever  known,  must  hate 
and  despise  all  republican  or  democratical  institutions.  Such 
political  systems  as  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Ur^iied 
States  are  a  constant  reproach  to  a  military  despotism.  They 
are  equally  objects  of  dread  and  detestation,  because  they 
operate  as  correctives,  in  some  degree,  to  the  habit  and  ex- 
ample of  slavery,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  image  and  the 
desire  of  freedom  even  among  the  victims  of  oppression.!  In 
this  instance,  however,  we  are  not  confined  to  general  or  ab- 
stract reasoning  alone^  but  have  this  conviction  forced  upon 
us  by  facts  of  daily  emergence,  and  of  most  irresistible  evi- 
dence. The  whole  world  has  seen  the  Emperor  of  France 
waging  an  implacable  war  against  the  free  governments  of  the 
continent  of  Europe;  we  all  know  that  he  has  not  left  a  vestige 
of  republicanism  within  the  range  of  his  power.  We  have  it 
from  his  own  mouth  that  he  despises  us;  we  have  felt  the  ma- 
lignity of  his  hate  in  an  unbroken  series  of  unparalleled  out- 

*  **  S.  J\I.  airne  les  Americains.  Leiir  prosperite  et  leur  commerce  sont  clans 
**  hs  'Vices  de  sa  politique.  L'iiidependavxe  de  I'Avierique  est  tin  dfs  prhicipaux 
**  titres  de  gloire  de  la  France.  Depuis  cette  epoque,  P Em^pereur  s'est  plu  d 
*'  agrandir  les  Etats-Unis^  et,  dans  toiites  les  cir Constances,  ce  qui  pourra  con- 
*'  tribiier  a.  Pindepcndance,  n  la  prosperite  et  a  la  liberte  des  Americains,  PEm- 
*•*  pereur  le  regardera  comme  conforme  a:cx  interets  de  son  Evipire. 

Letter  of  Champagny. 

f  Demosthenes  in  tleclaiming-  to  his  countrymen  against  Philip,  ad- 
dresses  them  in  this  lanijuag-e.  "  It  is  ag-ainst  our  free  constitution  that  his 
*'  arms  are  principally  directed;  nor  in  all  liis  actions  has  he  any  thing  more 
"  immediately  in  view  than  its  subversion.  There  is  a  sort  of  necessity  for 
"  this.  He  knows  full  well  that  his  dominion  can  never  be  secure  while 
*•'  you  continue  free.  He  sees  in  your  freedom  a  spy  upon  the  inciden.ts  of  his 
"  fortune." 
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rages  and  indignities.  Whoever  has  been  at  Paris  within  the 
few  years  past  and  has  enjoyed  any  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation, or  any  latitude  of  intercourse  with  the  Parisian  so- 
ciety, must  have  learned  that  the  American  government  and 
people  were  held  in  the  utmost  scorn  and  aversion  not  only 
by  the  ruler  of  France,  but  by  every  functionary  and  retainer 
of  his  monstrous  system  of  fraud  and  rapine. 

On  the  score  of  these  feelings  there  is  no  disguise  aifected; 
they  are  not  only  distincdy  seen,  but  openly  avowed.  When 
the  late  French  charge  des  affaires  to  this  country  returned 
to  France  and  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  certain  offences  im- 
puted to  him,  his  endeavours  to  effect  a  good  understanding 
between  us  and  his  employers,  he  was  told  by  the  head  of  the 
foreign  department,  that  such  services  connected  with  his 
mission  to  the  United  States,  would  be  just  as  available  with 
the  Emperor,  as  if  they  had  related  to  the  Dei/  of  Algiers, 
If  there  be  any  difference  in  sentiment  with  regard  to  the 
two  powers,  it  is  that  his  Algerine  highness  is  much  the  less 
obnoA  -  us  of  the  two.  He  Is  not  of  the  same  importance  to  the 
views  of  Bonaparte  on  England.  He  has  not  so  materially 
contributed  td  thwart  them  by  a  tenacious  fondness  for  com- 
merce, that  bane  and  eye-snreof  a  military  despot.  The  Dey 
has  sent  no  g.jzettes  to  his  dominions  replete  with  accurate 
delineations  of  his  character  and  unsparing  animadversi. ns  on 
his  conduct.  The  Dey  has  lost  him  no  island  of  San  Doir-ingo 
— a  circumstance  to  which  Champagny  alludes  with  much 
bitterness  in  the  letter  supposed  to  be  spurious.  It  is  well 
known  in  the  circles  which  eddy  about  the  throne  of  the 
Thuileries,  that  the  Emperor  ascribes  the  failure  of  his  at- 
tempts upon  that  island  to  our  cupidity; — that  he  has  often 
denounced  vengeance  against  us  on  this  account,  and  that  this 
recollection  still  festers  in  his  bosom. 

Necdum  etiam  causae  irarum  san'iqiie  dolores 
Exciderant  aninio. 

These  assurances  of  warm  friendship  from  a  determined 
enemy,  and  particularly  from  one  of  the  character  of  Bona- 
parte, should,  instead  of  inspiring  confidence,  excite  the  most 
lively  alarms.  The  wretched  and  time-serving  king  of  Prussia 
states  in  the  manifesto  which  he  published  on  the  eve  of  the 
war  which  terminated  in  his  ruin,  that  he  had  just  then  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  Bonaparte  full  of  professions  of  esteem  and 
attachment.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  epistles  of  the  same 
affectionate  ally  to  the  imbecile  monarchs  of  Spain  imme- 
diately before  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  their  persons,  and 
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commenced  that  ferocious  war  on  their  subjects  which  now 
traces,  in  characters  of  blood,  the  most  awful  lessons  to  us  and 
to  all  mankind?* 

*  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  placing  before  our  readers  the  whole 

of  the  letter  which  Bonaparte  addressed  from  Bayonne  to  Ferdinand  before 

that  unhappy  Prince  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  perfidious  enemy.  The  opinions 

which  we  have  expressed  in  the  text  could  have  no  more  forcible  illustration 

than  this  important  document.  The  best  comment  on  the  letter  itself  is  to  be 

found  in  the  present  situation  of  Ferdinand  and  in  the  actual  condition  of 

Spain.  We  have  marked  in  italics  the  passages  which  place  the  character  of 

the  writer  in  the  highest  relief. 

"  Brother, 

**  I  have  received  your  royal  highness's  letter.  The  inspection  of  your 

*'  royal  father's  papers  must  already  have  convinced  you  of  the  affection 

**  which  I  ever  bore  him:  Under  the  present  circumstances  you  will  allow 

**  me  to  speak  to  your  highness  with  frankness  and  candour.  I  entertained  a 

*'  hope  that,  upon  my  arrival  at  Madrid,  1  might  persuade  my  illustrious 

*^  friend  to  tnake  some  necessary  refortris  in  his  dominions,  and  in  some  degree  to 

"  S^^^^fy  ^^'^  public  opinion.  The  Prince  of  Peace's  dismission  appeared  to  me 

"  requisite  for  his  happiness  and  that  of  the  people.  The  events  in  the  North 

**  have  retarded  my  journey.  In  the  mean  time  the  occurrences  at  Aranjuez 

"  have  taken  place.  1  do  not  set  tip  for  a  judge  ofnjjhat  has  happened,  nor  of  the 

*'  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Peace;  but  What  I  know  is,  that  kings  should 

*'  never  inure  their  subjects  to  shed  blood,  and  to  do  themselves  justice, 

"  I  pray  to  God  that  A'our  royal  highness  may  not  one  day  experience  the 

*  ill  effects  of  this  policy.  It  would  not  suit  the  interests  of  Spain  that  a 

*'  prince  who  has  married  a  princess  of  the  royal  family  and  who  has  so  long 

*'  governed  the  kingdom,  should  be  persecuted.  He  has  no  friends  left;  nor 

"  vould  your  royal  highness  have  any,  if  you  should  one  day  be  unfortunate. 

'*  l^he  people  gladly  seize  the  opportunities  of  making  themselves  amends  for  the 

"  hctnage  luhich  they  pay  to  us.  You  cannot  impeach  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

*'  without  impeaching  the  Queen  and  the  King  your  father.  This  prosecution 

"  will  nourish  factious  fury  and  hate,  and  the  result  cannot  but  be  fatal  to 

**  the  interests  of  your  crov/n.  Your  royal  highness  has  no  titles  to  the  throne 

"  but  those  vchich  you  derin:e  from  your  m,other.  Jf  the  prosecution  should  dishonour 

*'  her,  your  royal  highnes   would  thereby  bar  your  oii:n  claim,.  Shut  your  eai's 

*'  to  feeble  and  perfidious  counsels;  you  have  no  right  to  judge  the  Prince 

"  of  Peace.  His  crimes,  if  he  were  charged  with  any,  ought  to  be  buried  in 

**  the  rights  of  the  throne.  I  have  often  expressed  my  wish  that  the  Prince 

"  of  Peace  might  be  dismissed:   If  I  have  not  been  more  urgent,  it  has  been 

*'  owing  to  my  friendship  for  king  Charles,  from  whose  weak  partiality  I 

**  chose  to  turn  my  eyes. — Oh  wretched  humanity!  innbecility  and  error; 

"  such  is  our  motto!  AH  this,  hovkrever,  may  be  reconciled:  let  the  Prince 

**  of  Peace  be  banished  from  Spain,  and  I  ofer  him  an  asylum  in  France. 

**  With  respect  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  it  has  taken  place  at  a  time 
**  ■oj/ien  my  armies  occupied  Spain;  and  Europe  and  posterity  might  believe  that  I 
**  have  sent  so  many  troops  for  the  sole  purpose  of  driving  my  friend  a?id  ally 
"from  the  throne. 

"  As  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  I  aiTi  bound  to  inquire  into  what  has 
*•  taken  place,  previous  to  my  acknowledging  this  abdication.  I  declare  it  to 
*'  your  royal  highness;  to  all  Spaniards, — to  the  vuhole  xvorld:  if  the  abdication 
*'  of  king  Charles  be  voluntary,  fhe  have  not  been  driven  to  it  by  the  insurrection 
*'  of  Aranjuez,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  admit  it,  and  tv  acknowledge  your  royal 
**  highness  as  king  of  Spain.  I  therefore  ixish  to  converse  ii'ith  your  royal  highies-^ 
*'  upon  the  subject.  The  caution,  with  which  I  have  hitherto  proceeded  in 
"  these    affr.'r.f,    ought  to  convince  you  of  the  support  you  "ivill  fnd  in  me,  H 
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But  it  is  not  with  the  absurdity  or  the  falsehood  of  these 
benevolent  professions,  or  with  the  immediate  dangers  which 
they  portend,  that  we  are  most  powerfully  struck.  We  are 
most  affected  and  disgusted  with  the  base  hypocrisy  inherent 
in  these  proceedings, — with  that  vile  spirit  of  dissimulation 
which  they  display,  and  which  dishonours  human  nature  even 
more  than  all  the  wanton  ravages  of  the  sword.  When  we 
read  such  assertions  as  those  which  close  this  letter  of  the 
duke  of  Cadore, — when  we  recollect  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  made,  and  consider  that  the  individual  from 
whom  they  come  is  the  absolute  master  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  globe, — we  blush  for  the  age  in  which  we  live, — and  feel 
ourselves  still  farther  removed  from  the  era  of  true  civiliza- 
tion, than  were  the  cotemporaries  of  feudal  despotism.  It  is 
justly  said  bv  the  author  of  the  travels  of  Anacharsis  that  the 
truly  barbarous  age  is  not  that  in  which  there  is  the  greatest 
ferocity  of  manners,  but  that  in  which  there  is  the  most  h^^po- 
crisy  in  sentiment.  "  Le  siecle  veritable ment  barbare  n'est 
"  pas  celui  ou  il  y  a  le  plus  de  ferocite  dans  les  mceurs,  mais 
"  celui  ou  il  y  a  le  plus  de  faussete  dans  les  sentimens." 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  to  which  the  importance 
of  the  subject  has  induced  us  to  give  an  extension  not 
contemplated  by  our  general  plan,  without  repelling  an  ac- 
cusation which  v/ill,  in  all  likelihood,  be  preferred  against 
us.  We  expect  to  be  called  the  blind  apologists  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  zealots  of  a  party.  These  epithets  we  c'is- 
claim  because  we  know  that  in  denouncing  the  views  of 
France  and  in  reprobating  the  measures  of  our  administration 
we  have  but  one  object; — and  that  is, — the  good  of  this 
country — to  the  institutions  of  which  we  are  as  ardently  at- 
tached as  any  of  those  who  may  think  fit  to  asperse  our  motives. 
We  bear  no  enmity  or  malice  to  the  men  in  power, — but  we  will 
protest  against  their  ability  to  manage  the  affairs  of  this  nation 

"^^ factions,  of  any  description,  ever  disturb  your  reign. — When  king-  Charles 
"  informed  me  of  the  events  of  October  hist,  I  was  dcei^ly  iifHictcd  at  them, 
''  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  contributed  by  my  sug-g-estions  to  the 
"  luj)py  issue  of  the  business  of  the  Escurial.  Your  royal  liig'hness  shoujd 
•'  dread  tlie  consequences  of  popular  commotions;  some  of  ray  scattered 
*'  soldiers  may  be  assassinated,  but  sucii  excesses  could  only  bring"  ruin 
"  upon  Spain. — Your  royal  hig^hness  knoivs  all  the  recesses  of  mv  heart;  you 
*'  may  see  tliat  I  am  ag-itated  by  various  ideas  which  require  to  be  fixed.  You 
"  may  be  certain,  that  at  all  events,  /  ivill  deal  with  you  as  I  have  done  'with 
"  yvur  royal  father:  i-ely  upon  my  wish  to  reconcile  every  thing,  and  to  find 
^'■opportunities  to  give  ,  on  proofs  of  affection  and  high  regard. — And  so  I  [<ray 
**  God  may  keep' jou,  brother,  under  his  holy  and  worthy  protection." 
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and  must  express  our  fears  for  her  safety  and  publish  our 
warniags, 

"  While  such  as  these 
"  Presume  to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  ark 
"  Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause." 

Great  Britain,  we  know,  has  heretofore  often  abused  her 
power  in  her  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  may,  here- 
after, abuse  it.  At  any  other  time,  we  should  be  as  vehement 
in  our  opposition  to  her,  and  as  indignant  at  her  injustice  as 
the  most  clamorous  of  her  re  vile  rs  are  now.  But  we  are  over- 
powered by  the  sense  of  evils  impending  from  another  quarter 
more  formidable  and  pressing  than  any  which  she  is  either 
able  or  disposed  to  inflict  upon  us.  The  love  of  our  own  secu- 
rity urges  us  to  feel  a  lively  sympathy  for  her  in  her  present 
struggle; — to  waive  the  discussion  of  the  wi'ongs  which  she 
may  have  done  us, — even  to  make  allowances  for  those  which 
may  spring  out  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  she  may  think 
imposed  upon  her  by  the  necessities  of  her  situation.  We 
should, — in  laying  claim  to  the  most  enthusiastic  glow  of  pa- 
triotism,— feel  like  imposturs,  if  we  hesitated  to  acknowledge 
our  firm  belief  that  evcr\  other  political  consideration  is  now 
secondary, — nay  absolutely  insignificant,  when  compared  with 
the  evils  with  which  France  menaces  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

The  proclamatfon  of  the  president  has  excited  a  very  serious 
alarm  in  our  minds.  We  cannot  suppose  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  our  government  to  revive  the  non-intercourse  law,  with  a 
view  to  its  continuance  for  any  length  of  time.  This  expedient 
has  been  already  tested  to  the  conviction  of  all  parties.  We, 
therefore,  can  find  no  solution  for  the  language  h  Id  by  our 
administration  on  the  subject  of  the  new  attitude  which  France 
affects  to  have  assumed,  but  in  the  conjecture  that  they  are  at 
least  ha  f  inclined  to  risk  the  experiment  of  provoking  a  war 
with  Great  Britain.  Against  this  ruinous  ej^periment  we  shall 
exert  our  most  strenuous  efforts,  careless  of  the  epithets  which 
may  be  applied  to  us;  and  we  earnestlv  exhort  the  minority  in 
congress  to  do  the  same. — They  should  recollect  that  for- 
bearance in  such  a  case  is,  in  fact,  treason  to  the  country; — 
that  the  most  animated  opposition  is  not  faction,  but  sound 
patriotism. 

"  Whenever,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  any  scheme  ruinous  to 
"  the  general  interest  of  a  nation  is  pursued,  the  best  service 
"  that  can  be  done  to  such  a  nation,  is  to  commence  an  early 
**  and  vigorous  opposition.  The  event  will  al\va}s  show  that 
"  those  who  thu^  act  are  the  best  patriots,  however  they  mjiv 
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"  be  stigmatized  with  odious  names.  If  the  opposition  begins 
*'  late,  or  be  carried  on  more  faintlv  than  the  exigency  re- 
"  quir'  s,  the  evil  will  grow  until  it  becomes  too  inveterate  for 
*'  the  f^rdinary  methods  of  cure.  The  most  plausible  objection 
"  to  such  proceedings,  by  which  well  meaning  men  are  fre- 
"  quendy  made  the  bubbles  of  those  who  have  the  worst  de- 
"  signs,  arises  from  a  false  notion  of  moderation.  True  politi- 
"  cal  moderation  consists  in  not  opposing  the  measures  of 
**  government  except  when  great  and  national  interests  are 
"  at  stake;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  in  opposing  them  with 
"  such  a  degree  of  warmth  as  is  adequate  to  the  nature  of  the 
**  evil.  To  oppose  things  which  are  not  blame- worthy,  or 
"  which  are  of  no  material  consequence  to  the  national  in- 
"  terest  with  such  violence  as  may  disorder  the  harmony  of 
"  government, — is  certainly  faction;  but  it  is  likewise  faction^ 
*'  and  faction  of  the  worst  kind  either  not  to  oppose  at  all^  or  not 
"  to  oppose  in  earliest  when  points  of  the  greatest  importance 
"  to  the  nation  are  concerned.^^ 
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SKETCH  OF  PALESTINE. 

[The  following:  sketch  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  author  of 
several  excellent  works,  and  pariicularlyof  the  little  novel  of  Attila,  which 
enjoys  so  high  a  reputation.  This  geritleman  visited  Palestine  in  the  year 
1807  with  an  escort  provided  by  tlie  French  g-overnment,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  g-ave  the  public  a  mere  outline  of  his  travels  in  the  JMevcure 
de  France  under  the  head  of  a  critique  or  notice  of  a  late  work  of  his  friend 
JZr.  de  la  Borde  entitled  "  A  picturesque  tour  througli  Spain."  We  have 
expung-ed  from  our  translation,  of  this  essay  of  Mr.  de  Chateaubriand,  the 
parts  which  relate  particularly  to  Mr.  de  la  Borde's  work,  and  have  retain- 
ed only  those  which  refer  to  the  travels  of  tiic  writer.  This  circumstance 
will  account  for  some  apparent  incoherencies  in  the  plan.  The  style  of  IMr. 
de  Chateaubriand,  althoug-h  often  extremely  beautiful,  is  at  all  times 
desultory,  and  the  more  so  in  this  production,  as  he  indulges  in  some 
allusions  injurious  to  the  despotism  under  which  he  is  condemned  to 
live,  and  has  therefore  studiously  expressed  himself  in  propositions  of  a 
very  g-eneral  nature.  His  two  works  "  Lt  Genie  du  Christiauisme'"  and  "  Les 
Martyrs,'^  place  him  in  the  first  ranks  of  French  literature.  The  detiiils 
concerning-  the  present  state  of  Jerusalem,  which  we  have  abridged  fronn 
Ids  narrative  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers,  will  be  found  to  exhibit 
both  the  defects  and  beauties  of  his  manner.] 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  literature  which  seem  to  apper- 
tain to  particular  stages  of  society:  thus  poetry  is  appropriate 
to  the  infancy,  and  history  to  the  mature  age,  of  nations.  The 
simplicity  of  pastoral,  and  the  elevation  of  heroic  manners 
should  be  proclaimed  from  the  lyre  of  Homer;  the  wisdom  and 
the  vices  of  civilized  states  require  the  pen  of  Thucydides. 
The  muse,  nevertheless,  has  often  unveiled  the  excesses  of 
man,  but  there  is  something  so  captivating  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  that  it  shadows  and  even  embellishes  the  grossness  of 
crimes.  The  historian  alone  can  exhibit  them  in  all  the  fulness 
of  their  deformity.  He  is  the  avenger  of  violated  justice  and 
abused  humanity,  and  appears  in  the  most  imposing  majesty 
of  his  delegation,  when  he  has  to  trace  the  features  of  despot- 
ism;— the  cruelty  and  the  caprice  of  the  tyrant, — the  abjection 
and  the  fetters  of  the  slave. — He  is  often  cotemporary  with 
the  scenes  which  he  portrays;  and  this  coincidence  is  among 
the  most  striking  uf  the  dispensations  of  divine  wisdom. 
While  Nero  reigned,  Tacitus  grew  up  unknown  near  the 
ashes  of  Germanicus;  and  an  impartial  providence  thus  deli- 
vered over,  as  it  were,  to  an  obscure  infant,  the  glory  of  the 
master  of  the  world. — The  author  of  the  Annals  soon  stripped 
the  tyrant  of  his  false  titles,  and  exhibited  a  buffoon  and  a  par- 
ricide instead  of  a  divinity: — in  the  manner  of  the  primitive 
christians  of  Egvpt,  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  penetrated 
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into  the  temples  of  idolatry,  and  from  the  recesses  of  a  gloomy- 
sanctuary,  dragged  into  light,  not  a  God,  but  some  horrible 
monster. 

If  the  task  of  the  historian  be  noble,  it  is  often  dangerous; 
and  in  order  to  depict  the  actions  of  men,  he  should  possess 
not  only  an  enlarged  mind,  a  vigorous  imagination,  a  feeling- 
heart  and  an  acute  discernment,  but  the  utmost  intrepidity  of 
soul.  There  are,  indeed,  some  departments  of  history  which 
do  not  exact  an  equal  portion  of  courage  in  the  historian. 
Travels  for  instance,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  de  la  Borde,  which 
AVe  now  announce  to  the  public,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
bear  some  affinity  both  to  poetry  and  to  history,  may  be 
written  without  danger.  Still,  ruins  and  tombs  may  unfold 
truths  not  to  be  found  elsewhere; — for  the  aspect  of  devasta- 
tion does  not  change  like  the  physiognomy  of  man.  '^  Non  ut 
"  hominum  vultus,  ita  locorum  facies  mutantur." 

Antiquity  has  left  us  but  one  model  of  this  species  of 
writing — the  travels  of  Pausanias.  The  Journal  of  Nearchus 
and  the  Periplon  of  Hanno  are  works  of  a  different  class.  If 
the  art  of  engraving  had  been  known  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
we  should  now  possess  an  invaluable  treasure.  We  should 
have,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  erect  and  whole  those 
temples  the  ruins  of  which  we  visit  with  such  eager  curiosity. 
Modern  travellers  were  slov/  in  employing  the  pencil  to  per- 
petuate the  face  of  the  countries  and  of  the  monuments  which 
the\^  inspected:  Chardin  and  Pocock  were,  perhaps,  the  first 
who  pursued  this  plan.  Before  their  time,  some  journals  em- 
bellished with  drawings,  were  extant;  but  the  execution  of 
these  drawings  was  no  less  coarse  than  imperfect.  The  earliest 
work  of  the  kind  which  we  recollect  is  that  of  Monconys,  and, 
nevertheless,  since  the  time  of  Benjamin  de  Tulede,  we  can 
enumerate  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  books  of  tra- 
vels in  Palestine  alone. 

The  origin  of  picturesque  travels,  properly  so  called,  is  to  be 
traced  to  Mr.  de  Saint  Nom  and  to  Mr.  de  Choiseul  Gouffier. 
It  is  highly  desirable  for  the  interests  of  the  fine  arts  that  the 
noble  work  of  the  latter  on  Greece  should  be  finished,  and  that 
he  would  resume  those  labours  which  our  political  misfortunes 
have  interrupted.  The  friends  of  Cicero  endeavoured  to  con- 
sole him  for  the  evils  of  life,  by  setting  before  his  eyes  the 
ruins  of  that  country  v/hich  Mr.  de  Choiseul  is  to  portray. 
The  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  minor, 
and  Dalmatia,  have  been  delineated.  England  can  boast  of  a 
multitude  of  "  picturesque  tours;"  most  of  the  public  monu- 
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ments  of  France  are  engraved:  Spain  alone  as  Mr.  La  Borde 
remarks,  remained  to  be  described. 

The  plan  of  our  author  is  happily  conceived,  and  enables 
him  to  exhibit  without  confusion  an  immense  gallery  of  pic- 
tures. Mr.  de  la  Borde  has  been  fortunate  in  his  studies.  He 
has  examined  the  monuments  of  art  among  a  noble  and  civi- 
lized nation.  He  has  inspected  them  in  Spain,  that  fine  region 
from  which  prosperity  and  glory  have  disappeared,  but  where 
Honour  and  Truth  remain.  He  has  not  been  compelled  to  ex- 
plore countries  once  celebrated  but  now  obscure; — in  which 
the  heart  of  the  traveller  is  wounded  at  every  step, — and  his 
attention  constantly  diverted  from  ruins  of  marble  to  the  de- 
cay of  human  nature.  The  fallen  gates  of  Mycenae  and  the 
tomb  of  Agamemnon  were  shown  to  us  i-n  a  desert  by  a  child 
entirely  naked, — with  a  body  attenuated  by  himger — and  a 
countenance  distorted  by  wretchedness.  It  is  in  vain  that  you 
summon  the  muses  to  your  aid  in  the  Peloponesus,  or  court 
the  illusions  of  fancy:  you  are  every  where  haunted  bv  the  sad 
reality  of  woe  and  want.  Huts  of  dried  clay,  fitter  for  wild 
beasts  than  for  the  habitation  of  man: — women  and  children 
miserably  clad,  flying  at  the  approach  of  the  stranger  and  of 
the  janissary — desolation  and  solitude  on  every  side; — such  is 
the  picture  which  is  invariably  presented  to  the  eye  and  which 
leaves  no  scope  for  the  pleasures  of  memory.  The  Morea  is 
almost  a  desert.  Since  the  Russian  wai',  the  yoke  of  the  Turks 
has  become  more  galling  to  its  inhabitants,  and  the  Albanians 
have  butchered  a  part  of  the  population. — Villages  laid  waste 
by  fire  and  sword  present  themselves  in  every  direction,  and  in 
the  cities,  as  at  Mistra  for  instance,  entire  suburbs  are  aban- 
doned. We  often  travelled  fifteen  leagues  in  the  country 
without  encountering  a  single  habitation.  The  most  grinding 
oppression  that  tyranny  can  exercise, — outrages  and  depreda- 
tions of  every  description,  are  now  consummating  the  ruin  of 
agriculture  and  extinguishing  the  race  of  man  in  the  land  of 
Leonidas.  To  expel  a  Greek  peasant  from  his  hut, — to  seize 
upon  his  wife  and  children, — to  massacre  them  upon  the 
slightest  pretexts — are  but  the  amusements  of  the  most  in- 
significant aga  of  the  smallest  village.  The  native  of  the  Morea, 
reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  misery,  tears  himself  from  his 
country,  and  seeks  a  lot  somewhat  less  cruel  in  Asia;  but  there 
again  his  untowai'd  destiny  pursues  him,  and  he  finds  cadis  and 
pachas  even  among  the  sands  of  the  Jordan  and  the  deserts  of 
Palmyra. 

We  are  not  among  those  intrepid,  admirers  of  antiquity,  t© 
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whom  a  line  of  Homer  yields  consolation,  for  all  the  evils  of 
life.  We  never  could  understand  the  sentiment  of  Lucretius, 

"  Suave  mari  magno,  turbantibiis  sequora  ventis 
"  E  terra  magiTlim  alterius  spectare  laborem." 

So  far  from  loving  to  contemplate  the  struggles  of  wretched- 
ness, we  suffer  when  we  see  others  suffer.  The  muses  have 
then  no  other  influence  upon  us  than  that  which  results  from 
compassion  for  the  unfortunate.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
now  indulge  in  those  declamations  about  liberty  and  slavery 
which  have  been  the  source  of  so  many  ills  to  our  coun- 
try. But  if  we  had  ever  believed, — concurrently  with  men 
whose  worth  and  talents  we  highly  respect, — that  despotism 
was  the  best  of  all  possible  governments,  the  residence  of 
a  few  months  in  Turkey  would  have  completely  cured  us 
of  this  opinion. 

The  monuments  of  art  suffer  no  less  than  the  rights  of  man 
from  the  ferocity  of  the  Turk.  A  heavy  Tartar  now  inhabits 
the  citadel  of  Athens — filled  as  it  is  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Ictinus  and  Phidias — without  deigning  to  inquire  what  people 
it  was  that  left  those  remains; — without  condescending  to  quit 
for  a  moment  the  habitation  which  he  has  constructed  under  the 
ruins  of  the  monuments  of  Pericles.  Sometimes  the  sluggish 
tyrant  drags  himself  to  the  mouth  of  his  den,  and  there  seated 
cross-legged  on  a  loathsome  and  tattered  carpet,  turns  a  va- 
cant eye  upon  the  banks  6i  Salamis  and  the  sea  of  Epidaurus, 
while  the  smoke  of  his  pipe  ascends  among  the  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva,"^ 

"  Coward  sloth,  ' 

"  Sitting"  in  silence,  with  dejected  eyes 
"  Incurious,  and  with  folded  hands." 

We  can  scarcely  describe  the  various  emotions  by  which  we 
were  agitated,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  first  night  that  we 
passed  at  Athens,  we  were  suddenly  roused  by  the  discordant 
notes  of  the  tambourin  and  the  Turkish  pipe  sounding  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Propylsea  at  the  same  time  that  a  mussulman 
priest  proclaimed,  in  Arabic^  the  passing  hour,  to  the  christian 
Greeks  of  the  city  of  Minerva.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the 
dervise  to  announce  to  us  thus  the  flight  of  time:  his  voice 
alone  when  raised  in  that  spot  was  sufficient  to  remind  us  that 
ages  had  gone  by, 

*  The  cost  of  this  edifice  was  two  thousand  talents  or  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling-.  See  Gillies'  history  of  Greete  and 
Stewart's  Athens  for  a  description  of  this  noble  moniimejit. 
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This  iRStability  of  human  affairs  is  the  more  striking  for  a 
traveller  as  it  is  contrasted  with  the  constancy  of  the  rest  of 
nature:  even  the  subordinate  creation,  in  derision  as  it  were  of 
our  revolutions,  experience  no  vicissitudes  in  their  dominion, 
nor  change  in  their  habits.  We  were  made  to  remark  on  the  day 
after  our  arrival  at  Athens  a  flock  of  storks  that  mounted  in  the 
air, — then  formed  themselves  in  a  line,  and  directed  their 
flight  towards  Africa.  From  the  reign  of  Cecrops  down  to  the 
present  time  these  birds  have  annually  performed  the  same 
pilgrimage,  and  returned  to  the  same  spot.  But  how  often  have 
they  not  found  in  tears  the  host  whom  they  left  happy  and 
joyous? — How  often  have  they  sought  in  vain  not  only  their 
host,  but  the  roof  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  build 
their  nests.  The  whole  route  from  Athens  to  Jerusalem  offers 
a  most  distressing  picture  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller.  Egypt 
exhibits  a  spectacle  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
horribly  distrusting.  It  is  there  that  we  saw  five  different 
bands  of  rcibcrs  contending  in  arms  for  the  possession  of  de- 
serts and  ruins.  We  sav/  there  the  Albanian  levelling  his  piece 
at  groups  of  famisliea  children  who,  as  if  familiarized  to  this 
terrible  sport,  ran  to  hide  themselves  behind  the  ruins  of  their 
cabins.  Of  one  hundred  and  fifty  villages  which  we  counted 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  ascending  from  Rosetta  to  Cairo, 
but  one  remains  entire.  A  part  of  the  Delta  is  suffered  to  lie 
fallow; — a  circumstance  which  has  not  perhaps  before  occurred 
since  the  period  when  Pharaoh  gave  this  fertile  land  to  the 
posterity  of  Jacob.  Most  of  the  Fellahs  have  been  massacred 
and  the  survivors  have  gone  into  Upper  Egypt.  The  natives, 
who  could  not  prevail  upon  themselves  to  abandon  their  fields, 
have  desisted  from  the  attempt  of  raising  families.  A  man 
born  in  the  decline  of  empires,  and  who  sees  in  fiiturily  no 
other  prospect  but  that  of  disastrous  revolutions,  has,  indeed, 
little  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  grovvth  of  children  whose  in- 
heritance is  to  be  misery.  There  are  times  when  he  may  say 
with  the  prophet — ''  Happy  are  the  dead." 

W-i  shall  always  recollect  the  relief  which  we  derived  amid 
these  scenes  of  wretchedness  from  a  miniature  France  which 
we  found  in  the  island  of  lihodes— 

Procedo  et  piirvam  Trojam  slmuiataque  magnis 
Perg-ama,  &.c. 

We  traversed  with  lively  emotion  a  long  street  called  the 
street  of  iht  Knights,  and  which  is  lined  with  Gothic  edifices 
whose  walls  are  hung  with  the  arms  of  the  great  families  of 
France,  and  with  devices  in  our   old  language.    Somewhat 
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farther  on  we  discovered  a  small  chapel  in  which  two  poor 
monks  officiated.  It  is  dedicated  to  Saint  Louis,  of  whom  we 
found  mementos  in  every  part  of  the  east,  and  whose  death- 
bed we  saw  at  Carthage.  The  Turks,  who  have  every  where 
mutilated  and  defaced  the  monuments  of  Grecian  art,  have, 
nevertheless,  spared  those  of  chivalry. 

We  must  here  narrate  a  little  occurrence  which  served 
to  recal  to  us  at  this  time  the  recollection  of  our  country; 
and  who  can  be  indifferent  to  this  recollection  whose  lot  it  is 
to  have  first  seen  the  light  where  the  Bayards  and  the  Tu- 
rennes  were  born? — We  found  ourselves  at  Bethlehem,  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  the  Dead  Sea,  when  we  were  informed 
that  a  French  priest  resided  in  the  convent  of  that  place.  We 
requested  to  see  him.  A  person  was  presented  to  us  about 
forty-five  years  old,  and  of  a  placid  but  grave  aspect.  His  first 
words  made  us  start;  for  we  have  never  heard  abroad  the 
accents  of  a  French  voice  without  the  most  lively  emotion. 
We  have  always  been  ready  to  exclaim  with  Philoctetes, 

n  flXTDCTOV  (puV)i)f/.U  (piZ  TO  ^  Kct^UV 

'yrpoa-cpSiyi/.a,  TOILS'  avS^pog  £V  ^povu  /xccyipu.* 

We  asked  him  a  few  questions.  He  told  us  that  his  name 
was  father  Clement; — that  he  was  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mayenne; — that  he  once  belonged  to  a  monastery  of  Bri- 
tanny; — that  he  had  been  deported  to  Spain  with  an  hundred 
others  like  himself;— and  there  hospitably  received  into  a 
convent  of  his  own  order;  and  that  his  superiors  had  sent  him 
on  the  mission  to  the  Holy  Land. — We  asked  whether  he  had 
no  inclination  to  return  to  his  country,  and  if  he  wished  to 
write  to  his  family. — He  replied  to  us  with  a  smile  of  bitter- 
ness:— "  Who  is  it  in  France  that  recollects  a  poor  capuchin? 
"  Do  I  know  whether  1  have  as  yet  a  relative  in  being?  Gen- 
"  tlemen,  here  is  my  country. — I  hope  to  obtain,  through  the 
"  merits  of  the  cross,  courage  to  face  death  here,  without  de- 
*•'  pendence  upon  any  one,  and  without  thinking  of  a  country 
"  where  I  must  be  totally  forgotten." 
*  When  he  had  pronounced  these  words,  his  emotion  became 
so  strong  and  visible,  that  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw.  He 
retired  precipitately  to  his  cell,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  reappear.  Our  presence  had  awakened  in  his  heart, 
recollections  and  feelings  which  it  was  his  interest  and  his  wish 
to  extinguish  for  ever.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
our  political  storms  have  not  cast  the  children  of  St.  Louis: — - 

*  Affcr  so  long-  a  privution,  how  griiteful  is  that  sound  lo  my  ear. 
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there  is  no  desert  in  which  they  have  not  sighed  after  their 
native  land.  Such  is  human  destiny! — A  Frenchman  now 
mourns  for  the  loss  of  his  birth-place  on  the  same  banks, 
of  which  the  recollection  inspired  many  centuries  ago  the 
finest  of  all  canticles  on  the  love  of  country. 

Super  flumina  Babylonis!  &c. 

The  sons  of  Aaron,  who  suspended  their  cinnor  on  the 
willows  of  Babylon,  did  not  all  return  to  the  city  of  David. 
Emmaus  and  Bethel  were  not  revisited  by  all  the  daughters 
of  Judea; — by  those  companions  of  Esther,  who  sang  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Euphrates, 

O  rives  du  Jourclain,  O  champs  aimes  des  cieux 

Sacre  mont,  fertile s  vallees 
Du  doux  pays  de  nos  ayeux 

Serons  nous  toujours  exiles? 

Many  of  them  left  their  bones  ia  the  land  of  servitude.  We 
found,  thus  far  from  France,  the  tomb  of  two  new  Israelites. 

Lyrnessi  domus  alta,  solo  laurente  sepulchrum! 

It  was  reserved  for  us  to  discover,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  the  sepulchre  of  two  daughters  of  the  last  of  our 
Bourbon  kings,  whose  funeral  oration  we  had  also  heard  pro- 
nounced in  a  garret  of  London! 

Let  us  pass,  however,  to  the  subject  of  Jerusalem. — We 
have  now  in  our  hands  a  drawing  of  the  holy  city,  which, 
although  well  executed  is  far  from  giving  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  its  peculiar  aspect,  and  of  its  commanding  position. — - 
Jerusalem,  seen  from  Mount  Olivet,  presents  an  inclined 
plane  descending  from  west  to  east.  A  lofty  wall  fortified 
with  towers  and  a  gothic  castle,  encloses  the  whole  city,  but 
excludes  a  part  of  Mount  Sion  which  it  formerly  embraced. — 
Towards  the  west  and  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  houses 
are  numerous  and  closely  built;  but  in  the  direction  of  the  east 
and  along  the  valley  of  cedars,  large  vacancies  are  observed; 
among  others  the  area  of  the.  mosque  which  is  erected  near 
the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and. the  former  site  of  the  second 
palace  of  Herod. 

The  houses  of  Jerusalem  are  heavy  square  masses,  built 
low,  without  chimneys  or  windows:  flat  terraces  and  some- 
times domes  form  the  roof.  Altogether  they  appear  like  pri- 
sons or  sepulchres.  The  whole  city  resembles  a  cemetery  in 
the  midst  of  a  desert. 
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If  you  enter,  you  find  nothing  to  compensate  you  for  the 
gloom  of  the  exterior.  You  lose  yourself  in  narrow,  crooked 
streets  without  pavement  and  full  of  abrupt  declivities.  You 
tread  upon  loose  stones  and  are  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust: 
— pieces  of  linen  spread  from  the  top  of  one  house  to  another 
increase  the  darkness  of  this  labyrinth; — which  is  rendered 
still  more  dismal  and  disgusting  by  covered  markets  exhaling 
a  most  pestilential  odor.  A  {^w  mean  shops  only  serve  to  in- 
dicate the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants, — ^and  these  are  often 
shut,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  Cadi  may  pass  b}^:  not  an 
individual  is  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  or  at  the  gates  of  the 
city:  nov.-  and  then  a  peasant  is  discovered  stealing  through 
this  tivilighty  and  carefull}-  concealing  the  fruits  of  his  industry 
under  his  clothes,  lest  he  should  be  plundered  and  maltreated 
by  the  soldier} :  apart,  in  a  corner,  you  may  observe  an  Ara- 
bian butcher  killing  some  animal  suspended  by  the  hind  feet 
from  a  mouldering  wall: — from  the  bloody  arms,  and  the  hag- 
gard ferocious  countenance  of  the  man,  you  would  be  led  to 
suppose  that  he  had  been  engaged,  not  in  the  business  of  his 
trade,  but  in  the  perpetration  of  murder.  The  only  sound 
heard  in  this  deicide  city,  and  that  merely  at  distant  intervals, 
is  the  galloping  of  the  Arabian  horse,  of  which  the  rider  is  a 
janissary  either  bringing  the  head  of  a  hedoiim  to  his  master, 
Or  setting  out  to  pillage  the  Fellah. 

In  the  midst  of  this  extraordinary  scene  of  desolation,  your 
attention  is  arrested  by  something  still  more  extraordinary. 
Among  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  there  are  two  distinct  and  in- 
dependent classes  of  people,  who  find  in  their  religious  faith 
resources  which  enable  them  to  triumph  over  this  array  of 
liorror  and  miserv.  You  have  before  you,  on  one  side,  a  body 
of  christian  monks  whom  neither  the  menaces  of  death,  nor 
indignities,  nor  robberies  of  every  description,  can  drive  from 
the  tomb  of  the  Saviour.  Their  canticles  resound  night  and 
da\'  about  the  holy  sepulchre.  Although  plundered  in  the 
morning  by  a  Turkish  governor,  they  are  still  found  in 
the  evening  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calvary,  praying  on  the  spot 
wl.-:;e  Jesus  Christ  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  man.  They 
v/elco^>e  a  stranger  with  a  serene  countenance  and  a  cheerful 
heart.  Without  arms  or  troops,  they  are  still  able  to  protect 
whole  villages  against  lawless  power.  "Women  and  children, 
driven  like  herds  of  cattle  at  the  ])oint  of  the  sabre,  take  re- 
fuge in  tiie  cloisters  of  these  ascetics.  Their  charity  rescues  the 
tretT.l.'ii'^p'  vicfir«m  from  the  blows  of  the  merciless  janissary. 
In  oi  aer  to  ransom  their  suppliants,  they  surrender  to  their 
pursuers  even  the  common  necessaries  of  life; — what  is  almost 
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indispensable  for  their  own  subsistence.  Turks,  Arabians, 
Greeks,  Christians, — all  seek  protection  from  the  unarmed 
and  defenceless  ministers  of  the  true  religion.  It  is  here  that 
we  can  say  with  Bossuet,  ^'  that  hands  uplifted  to  Heaven, 
"  vanquish  more  battalions,  than  those  which  wield  the 
"  javelin  and  the  scymitar." 

While  the  new  Jerusalem  is  seen,  '■'•  shining  in  the  midst 
"  of  the  desert^''  you  may  observe  between  Mount  Sinn  and 
the  temple  another  spectacle  of  almost  equal  interes..  It 
is  that  of  the  remnant  of  another  people,  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants; — a  people,  individually  the  objects  of 
universal  contempt; — who  suffer  the  most  wanton  outrages 
without  a  murmur; — who  endure  blov/s  and  wounds  without 
a  sigh; — who,  when  the  sacrifice  of  their  life  is  demanded, 
unhesitatingly  stretch  forth  their  necks  to  the  sabre.  If  a 
member  of  this  community  thus  cruelly  proscribed  and  abused 
happens  to  die,  his  companion  buries  him  clandestinely  during 
the  night,  in  the  valley  of  Josaphat,  within  the  purlieus  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon.  Enter  their  habitation,  and  you  find  them 
in  the  most  abject,  squalid  miser}'^;  and  for  the  most  part  oc- 
cupied in  reading  a  mysterious  book  to  their  children,  with 
whom  again  it  becomes  a  manual  for  the  iristruction  of  the 
succeeding  generation.  What  these  wretched  outlaws  from 
the  justice  and  the  compassion  of  the  rest  of  mankind  did  five 
thousand  vears  ago,  they  do  still.  Six  times  have  they  wit- 
nessed the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  are  not  as  yet  dis- 
couraged: nothing  can  operate  to  divert  their  looks  from  Sion. 
We  are  surprised,  no  doubt,  v/hen  we  observe  the  Jews  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  earth; — but  to  experience  an  aston- 
ishment much  more  lively,  we  have  but  to  seek  them  in 
Jerusalem.  The  legitimate  masters  of  Judea  should  be  seen 
as  they  are  in  their  own  land — slaves  and  strangers;  they 
should  be  seen  awaiting,  under  the  most  cruel  and  oppressive 
of  all  despotisms,  a  king  who  is  to  work  their  deliverance. 
Near  the  temple — of  which  there  does  not  remain  '^  one 
"  stone  upon  another,"  they  still  continue  to  dwell;  and  with 
the  cross  as  it  were  planted  upon  their  heads,  and  bending 
them  to  the  earth,  still  cling  to  their  errors,  and  labour  under 
the  same  deplorable  infatuation.  The  Persians,  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth; 
and  a  small  people,  whose  origin  is  anterior  to  that  of  these 
mighty  nations,  still  survives  amid  the  ruins  of  their  countr)^, 
with  no  alteration  of  manners  and  no  mixture  of  foreign  blood. 
If  there  be  any  thing  among  mankind  which  bears  the  stamp 
of  a  miracle,  it  is  to  be  found  here  most  certainlv.  What  can 
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be  more  marvellous  or  prodigious,  even  to  the  eye  of  a  philo- 
sopher^ than  this  approximation  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calvary 
of  the  old  and  the  new  Jerusalem, — the  one  deriving  conso- 
lation from  the  aspect  of  that  tomb  from  which  all  the  miseries 
of  the  other  appear  to  spring? 

Next  to  the  state  of  the  Jews  there  is  certainly  no  species 
of  martyrdom  worse  than  that  which  is  daily  experienced  by 
the  monks  of  the  holy  land.  Their  situation  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  during  the  reign  of 
terror.  They  labour  under  a  constant  apprehension  of  robbery 
or  death,  and  enjoy  not  one  moment  of  security.  This  will  be 
more  intelligible  after  we  have  drawn  an  outline  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Jerusalem. 

The  holy  city  is  attached  to  the  pachaship  of  Damascus; 
and  we  can  find  no  reason  for  this  but  in  that  svstem  of  op- 
pression which  the  Turks  pursue,  as  it  were,  instinctively.  It 
is  separated  from  Damascus  by  mountains;  and  the  intercourse 
between  them  is  still  further  iirti^eded  by  the  Arabs  who  infest 
the  d 'serts.  Consequently,  when  the  magistrates  or  governors 
of  Jerusalem  act  tyrannically,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trans- 
mit a  complaint  to  the  Pacha.  It  would  have  been  much  more 
easy  and  simple  to  annex  Jerusalem  to  the  government  of 
Acre  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Latin  fathers  and 
line  Franks  could  then  claim  protection  from  the  consuls  who 
reside  in  the  ports  of  Syria; — the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  might 
make  themselves  heard.  But  this  is  exactly  what  their  rulers 
wish  to  preclude:  they  want  no  impertinent  murmurers:  it  is 
their  object  to  have  dumb  slaves » 

Jerusalem  is,  therefore,  consigned  over  to  a  governor,  who 
is  almost  entirely  independent.  He  can  commit,  with  impu- 
nity die  most  enormous  excesses,  and  has  only  to  adjust  his 
accounts  vvith  the  Pacha  afterwards.  Every  magistrate  in 
Turkey  has  a  right  to  delegate  his  entire  authority  to  a  surro- 
gate, and  that  authority, — as  is  well  known— extends  over 
property  and  life.  For  a  few  purses  of  gold  a  Janissary  can 
become  an  Aga,  and  such  an  Aga  as  may,  when  he  thinks 
fit,  either  deprive  you  of  life  or  exact  a  ransom  for  it.  These 
executioners  are  thus  multiplied  in  every  village  of  Judea. 
The  only  thing  heard  in  that  country — the  only  species 
of  justice  administered,  is  this — '*  Let  him  pay  ten^ — twenty^ 
''  — thirty  purses;  give  him  five  hundred  strokes  of  the  basti- 
'"  nado; — cut  off  his  head^''  One  outrage  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce another  still  greater.  If  a  peasant  be  robbed,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  plunder  his  neighbour:  for  in  order  to  escape 
the  poetical  justice  of  the   Pacha,  the  robber  must  obtain 
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the  means  of  paying  for  the  first  by  the  commission  of  a 
second  crime. — The  Pacha,  when  he  condescends  to  visit  his 
district,  instead  of  remedying  and  avenging  the  wrongs,  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  himself,  in  fact,  their  most  tt-rrible  scourge.  His 
arrival  at  Jerusalem  is  dreaded  more  than  the  i;.. ursion  of 
the  most  ferocious  enemy:  the  shops  are  shut; — the  tenants 
of  the  mansion  hide  themselves  in  the  subterraneous  pas- 
sages of  the  city;  some  stretch  themselves  on  their  pallet  and 
feign  death;  others  fly  to  the  mountains.  As  we  vv^ere  at  Jeru- 
salem at  the  time  of  the  Pacha's  arrival,  we  can  attest  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  The  individual  whom  we  saw,  was, — iik® 
most  of  the  musselmcn  of  this  qLiarter, — a  slave  to  the  most 
sordid  avarice.  In  his  quality  of  chief  of  the  Caravan  of 
Mecca,  he  thought  himself  authorized  to  multiply  his  ex- 
actions, and  there  was  no  expedient  of  rapine  which  he  did 
not  practise  under  pr<^text  of  collecting  means  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pilgrims.  One  of  his  most  usual  devices  was 
that  of  fixing  a  ver\  low  maximum  for  the  price  of  provisions. 
With  this  the  populace  was  delighted, — but  the  tradesmen 
shut  their  shops.  The  consequence  was — a  scarcity:  the  Pacha 
then  made  a  secret  compromise  with  the  shopkeepers; — for  a 
certain  number  of  purses^  he  gave  them  permission  ta  sell  at 
any  rate  they  pleased.  They  naturally  sought  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  the  sums  they  had  paid  to  him,  by  putting  a 
most  extravagant  price  upon  their  commodities,  and  thus  the 
populace,  perishing  a  second  time  wi.h  hunger,  was  compelled 
to  sacrifice  almost  every  article  of  clothing  in  order  to  procure 
food.  We  saw  him  practise,  at  Jerusalem  a  siill  more  in- 
genious scheme  of  vexation.  He  sent  his  cavalrv  to  pillage 
some  Arabian  farmers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  These 
good  folks  who  had  paid  the  7niri  or  tax,  and  v.ho  did  not  think 
that  they  were  in  a  state  of  war,  were  surprised  in  the  midst  of 
their  tents  and  flocks,  and  robbed  of  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  goats  and  sheep; — an  hundred  calves;  a  thousand 
asses  and  six  mares  of  the  best  breed.  The  camels  alone 
escaped.  A  Shiek  called  them  from  a  distance,  and  drew 
them  into  the  mountains,  where  their  milk  constituted  the 
sole  resource  of  their  unfortunate  owners. 

An  European  would  not  readily  imagine  what  the  Pacha 
did  with  this  booty.  He  affixed  to  each  of  these  animals  a  price 
of  about  treble  its  value.  He  then  sent  the  whole  of  them  so 
estimated  to  the  butchers,  to  various  individuals  of  Jerusalem, 
and  to  the  chiefs  of  the  adjacent  villages.  The  alternative  for 
the  persons  thus  favoured^  was  to  pay, — or  to  suffer  death. 
We  confess  that  if  we  had  not  been  ourselves  eyewitnesses  of 
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this  accumulation  of  iniquity,  we  would  not  have  believed  it 
possible. 

The  Pacha  retires  at  length — after  having  conipletely 
drained  Jerusalem.  But  in  order  to  avoid  paying  the  guards, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  providing  an  escort  for  the  Caravan, 
he  generally  takes  with  him  all  the  troops  to  be  found.  The 
governor  is  then  left  with  a  handful  of  assistants  who  are  in- 
sufficient for  the  purposes  of  the  domestic  police  of  the  city, 
and  altogether  unequal  to  the  task  of  preserving  order  through- 
out the  country.  The  year  preceding  our  visit,  he  was  obliged 
to  conceal  himself  in  his  house,  in  order  to  elude  the  search 
of  a  band  of  robbers  who  had  leaped  over  the  walls  and  at- 
tempted to  plunder  the  city. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Pacha,  another  evil,  the  conse- 
quence of  his  oppressions,  usually  displa^^s  itself.  The  op- 
pressed villages  rise  in  arms,  and  make  war  upon  each  other 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  hereditary  feuds.  All  commu- 
nication is  then  cut  orf.  Agriculture  languishes  in  every 
direction.  The  peasant,  during  the  night,  lays  waste  the 
vineyard,  and  destroys  the  olive  of  his  enemy.  The  Pacha 
returns  the  following  year,  and  exacts  the  same  tribute  from  a 
diminished  population.  There  must  be  then  an  aggravation  of 
tyranny:  and  whole  settlements  are  exterminated,  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  thirst  of  rapine  and  of  blood.  The  scene  of  deso- 
lation widens  by  degrees: — the  only  objects  which  remain  for 
the  eye  are  houses,  at  distant  intervals,  crumbling  to  ruins-, 
and  near  them  burial-places  constantly  augmenting  in  size. 
Every  year  a  hut  perishes — a  family  disappears;  and,  at 
length,  nothing  but  the  cemetery  remains  to  point  out  the 
spot  upon  which  the  village  once  stood. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  irregular  narrative  without  indulg- 
ing in  some  remarks  concerning  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  Arabs  as  they  fell  under  our  observation.  The  Arabs, 
wherever  we  saw  them,  in  Judea,  in  Egypt,  and  even  in  Bar- 
bary,  appeared  to  us  rather  of  a  lofty,  than  of  a  small  stature. 
Their  port  is  erect,  and  haughty:  their  frame  well  proportioned 
and  extremely  agile.  The  form  of  their  head  is  oval;  the  fore- 
head high  and  arched;  the  nose  aquiline;  the  eyes  large,  and 
the  countenance  singularly  mild  and  conciliatory.  While  the 
mouth  remains  shut,  there  is  nothing  about  them  to  indicate 
the  savage;  but  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  speak,  you  perceive 
a  set  of  long  pointed  teeth  exquisitely  white  like  those  of  the 
ounce,  and  hear  a  harsh  rough  language  very  strongly  as- 
pirated; they  are  strikingly  contrasted  in  this  respect  with  the 
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American  Indian  whose  fetocitv  is  in  his  look,  and  whose 
token  of  humanity  is  in  his  mouth. 

The  Arabian  women  are  rather  taller  in  proportion  than 
the  men.  Their  carriage  is  truly  noble;  the  regularity  of 
their  features,  the  symmetrical  elegance  of  their  forms,  and 
the  disposition  of  their  veils  remind  you  somewhat  of  the 
statues  of  the  Muses,  and  the  Vestals.  We  encountered  three 
of  them  in  the  mountains  of  Judea,  who  carried  vases  full  of 
water  on  their  heads,  and  gave  our  horses  drink.  Were  not 
such  the  daughters  of  Laban  and  of  the  Madianites?  All  this, 
however,  is  to  be  understood  with  some  qualification.  The 
drapery  of  these  fine  statues  is  often  but  a  collection  of  rags: — 
these  symmetrical  forms  are  disfigured  by  an  aspect  of  wretch- 
edness and  of  suffering,  and  to  produce  the  impressions  which 
we  have  just  described,  they  must  be  viewed  at  a  distance. 

Most  of  the  Arabs  wear  a  tunic  fastened  round  the  waist 
with  a  girdle.  They  go  Ixirefoot,  and  are  armed  with  a  poni- 
ard and  a  lance  or  with  a  long  gun.  The  tribes  journey  in 
caravans,  and  their  camels  are  made  to  march  in  a  single  file. 
The  latter  have  a  leader,  and  the  animal  is  tied  by  a  long  cord 
to  the  neck  of  a  mule  that  guides  the  herd,  and,  as  chief  of  the 
expedition,  is  privileged  from  burdens,  and  enjoys  various 
other  immunities:  among  rich  tribes  the  camels  are  decorated 
with  trappings  and  feathers. 

The  Arabian  mares  are  treated  according  to  the  nobility  of 
their  lineage,  with  more  or  less  distinction,  but  aiuays  v/ith 
the  utmost  rigor.  The  horses  of  the  Arabs  are  never  sugered 
to  stand  in  the  shade;  but  'are  left  exposed  to  the  most  intense 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  are  tied  by  the  hind  and  fore  legs  to  stakes 
driven  in  the  earth,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of 
motion.  It  sometimes  happens  that  they  drink  but  once,  and 
eat  but  a  small  quantity  of  barley,  in  the  course  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  severe  discipline,  so  far  from  dispiriting 
or  weakening  them,  tends  to  render  Uiem  more  patient  of 
fatigue  as  well  as  more  fleet  and  tractable.  We  have  often 
gazed  with  admiration  upon  an  Arabian  horse,  chained  thus 
in  the  burning  sand,  Avith  his  mane  dishevelled,  his  head 
thrust  between  his  legs  in  search  of  shade,  and  his  fierce  eye 
fixed  obliquely  upon  his  master.  But  the  moment  his  feet  are 
released  from  their  fetters,  and  the  ov/ner  leaps  upon  his 
back,  you  recognise  the  horse  of  Job.  *'  Fervens  et  fremens 
*'  sorbet  terrarn;  ubi  -audieret  buccinam  dicit  vah!" 

All  that  has  been  related  concerning  the  passion  for  tales 
which  distinguishes  the  Arabs,  is  literally  true.  We  shall 
niention  an  instance  that  fell  under  our  own   observatidn- 
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During  the  night  which  we  passed  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  we  observed  our  Bethlehemites  seated  around  a  large 
fire,  with  their  guns  laid  near  them  on  the  ground,  while  their 
horses,  fastened  to  stakes,  formed  a  kind  of  circle  about  them. 
These  Arabs  after  having  taken  their  coffee,  and  conversed 
for  some  time  with  great  earnestness  and  with  their  usual 
loquacity,  observed  a  strict  silence  when  the  sheik  began  his 
tale.  We  could,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  distinguish  his  signifi- 
cative gestures, — his  black  beard, — his  white  teeth, — and  the 
various  plaits  and  positions  which  he  gave  to  his  tunic  during 
th.'  recital.  His  companions  listened  to  him  with  the  most 
proTound  attention;  all  of  them  with  their  bodies  bent  for- 
ward, and  their  faces  over  the  flame,  alternately  sending 
forth  shouts  of  admiration  and  repeating,  with  great  emphasis, 
the  gestures  of  the  historian.  The  heads  of  some  few  of  their 
horses  and  mules  were  occasionally  seen  elevated  above  the 
group,  and  shadowing  as  it  were  the  picture.  When  to  these 
was  added  a  glimpse  of  the  scenery  about  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  mountains  of  Judea,  the  whole  effect  was  striking  and  fan- 
ciful in  the  highest  degree. 

We  have  studied,  with  lively  interest,  the  character  of  the 
American  Indians  on  the  borders  of  their  lakes,  but  we  con- 
templated here  a  very  distinct  race  of  savages.  We  had  under 
our  eyes  the  lineal  desccndents  of  the  primordial  family  of 
man;  we  saw  them  with  the  same  system  of  manners  which 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  Agar  and  of  Ismael,  and  which  they 
have  preserved  since  that  era:  we  saw  them  in  the  same  desert 
which  v/as  assigned  to  them  by  the  Lord  as  their  inheritance. 
*•'  Moratus  est  in  solitudine,  habitavitque  in  deserto  Pharan." 
We  found  them  in  the  v^alley  of  Jordan;  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Samaria;  on  the  spot  where  the  voice  of  Joshua 
v/as  heard  to  resound;  in  the  fields  of  Gomorrha,  once  blasted 
by  the'  anger  of  Jehovah,  but  since  consecrated  by  tlue  mira- 
culous mercies  of  Jesus  Christ. 

What  particular!}^  distinguishes  the  Arabs  from  the  abori- 
gines of  the  r.ev/  world  is  this — that  even  under  the  rudeness 
of  their  barbarism  you  can  discover  a  certain  degree  of  refine- 
ment; \'ou  can  at  once  perceive  that  they  are  natives  of  that 
East  from  which  the  Arts  and  Sciences  as  well  as  all  religions 
have  sprung.  The  Canadian  savage,  buried  in  the  extremities 
of  the  west,  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  inhabits 
vailr.ys  v/atered  by  immense  rivers,  and  shaded  by  forests  of 
eternal  duration.  The  Arab  thrown  on  the  high  road,  as  it 
were,  of  the  universe,  between  Asia  and  Africa,  wanders 
among  the  shining  climes  of  the  sun,  and  treads  a  soil  without 
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moisture  or  vegetation.  Among  the  tribes  of  the  posterity 
©f  Ismael  there  must  be  masters  and  slaves  and  domestic 
animals  and  the  restraints  of  positive  law.  Among  the  Ame- 
rican hordes  man  is  still  insulated  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  proud  and  pernicious  independence.  Instead  of  a  tunic, 
he  wears  the  skin  of  a  bear;  he  carries  an  arrow  instead  of  a 
lance,  and  a  club  instead  of  a  poniard.  He  hnows  not,  and 
would  reject  with  disdain,  such  food  as  the  date,  and  the  milk 
of  the  camel:  for  him  there  must  be  a  repast  of  flesh  and  blood. 
He  has  never  woven  a  tissue  of  goat's  hair  to  form  a  tent  as 
an  asylum  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  season,  nor  ever  tamed 
the  horse  to  the  chase.  He  claims  no  descent  from  great 
civilized  nations;  the  name  of  his  ancestors  is  not  enrolled  in 
the  archives  of  illustrious  em.pires; — antique  oaks  still  stan-d- 
ing  were  their  cotemporaries.  The  tombs  of  his  fathers  remain 
hidden  in  unknown  forests,  as  monuments  of  nature  and  not  of 
history.  In  short,  every  thing  about  the  American  Indian 
indicates  the  savage  who  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  refine- 
ment of  civilization; — whatever  characterizes  the  Arab  dis- 
covers the  civilized  man  degenerated  or  relapsed  into  bar- 
barism. 
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CHARACTER  OF  FISHER  AMES. 

A  scholar  and  a  friend  has  transmitted  to  us  for  publication  the  ensuing- 
delineation  of  the  character  of  Fisher  Ames.  It  is  the  substance  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  foreigner,  and  breathes  throughout  that  enthusiastic  de- 
votion  to  the  memory  of  Ames  which  we  could  wish  to  see  predominant 
in  the  mind  of  all  the  ingenuous  youth  of  this  country.  Although  we  do 
not  fully  coincide  with  the  author  of  this  portrait  in  some  points  of  the 
comparison  which  he  has  instituted  between  his  original  and  Edmund 
Burke,  we  profess  the  highest  reverence  for  the  genius  and  writings  of 
the  former,  and  sl}all  seize  with  avidity  every  occasion  df  recommending 
them  to  the  admiration  of  our  countrymen  and  of  the  world.  Ames  both 
as  an  orator  and  a  writer  would  have  refiected  lustre  on  any  community, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  most  perfect  model  for  youthful  emulation 
whicb  the  United   States   have   produced.    This  country  has   been  the 

"  mother  of  many  illustrious  men,  but  lias  had  no  brighter  ornament  and 
no  more  profound  or  elegant  instructor. 

"  Midta  naunitum  virum  vi 
"  Nihil  tamen  hoc  habuisse  viro  praclarius  in  se." 
It  is  bur  intention  to  lay  before  tlie  public  hereafter  a  regular  analysis  of 
his  works.  The  volume ^vhich  his  enlightened  friends  liave  published  is 
not  only  a  treasure  of  political  wisdom,  but  a  literary  monument  which 
every  American  should  contemplate  witli  gratitude  and  patriotic  pride. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

You  remark  in  the  course  of  your  correspondence  that 
Fisher  Ames  is  conspicuous  among  the  number  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  this  counti-y  whose  powers  you  have  heard 
much  applauded.  You  urge  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish 
you  with  a  delineation  of  his  character,  and  have  the  goodness 
to  suggest  that  my  own  view  of  this  subject  will  be  most  ac- 
ceptable. I  cannot  refuse  to  comply  with  your  request,  al- 
though the  execution  of  the  task  is  by  no  means  easy.  I  can  at 
best  trace  but  a  very  faint  outline  of  a  combination  of  moral 
and  intellectual  excellence  which  has  rarelv  been  equalled;  and 
to  the  contemplation  of  which  I  can  never  approach  without 
strong  emotions  of  reverence  and  awe.  The  nature  of  this 
communication  prevents  me  from  speaking  of  him  with  the 
copiousness  or  precision  which  might  be  desirable.  You  must 
therefore  be  prepared  to  receive  my  thoughts  just  in  the  order 
in  which  thev  arise  in  the  mind,  and  my  first  impressions  in 
all  their  niitive  warmth  and  vivacity. 

Mr.  Ames  was  gifted  with  a  handsome  person,  with  a  voice 
uncommonly  clear  and  harmonious,  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  winning  suavitv  and  temperate  dignity  of  his  manners.  To 
these  exterior  advantages  he  united,  what  is  much  more  im- 
portant, a  heart  of  the  utmost  tenderness  and  sensibility;  and 
that  ardor  of  mind,  that  lofty  enthusiasm,  which  are  usually 
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attendant  upon  genius  of  the  highest  order.  His  morality  was 
unspotted  and  unsuspected.  Indeed,  amidst  the  rancor  and 
virulence  of  contending  parties,  his  integrity  and  honour  have 
never  been  called  in  question.  His  patriotism  was  as  pure  as 
his  morality  was  sound.  Such  was  his  unceasing  anxiety  for 
the  public  v/eal,  that  it  preyed  upon  his  health,  and  contributed 
to  bring  him  prematurely  to  the  grave!  Of  this  I  have  been 
assured  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  and  whose  cor- 
rectness of  observation  cannot  be  questioned. 

You  think,  with  me,  that  the  extracts  which  I  sent  you  from 
his  speech  upon  the  British  treaty,  may  safely  challenge  a 
comparison  with  some  of  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of  Eng- 
lish eloquence;  that  speech  you  say  has  raised  the  character 
of  American  genius  in  your  estimation.  I  have  conversed 
with  sev^eral  persons  who  were  present,  when  this  celebrated 
oration,  supposed  bv  many  to  be  the  most  eloquent  that  has 
ever  been  heard  in  our  congress,  was  delivered.  They  state  the 
effects  which  it  produced  to  have  been  so  striking,  as  to  rival 
those  ascribed  to  ancient  eloquence.  He  was  then,  in  appear- 
ance, descending  rapidly  to  the  tomb;  a  circumstance  of  which, 
as  is  manifest  by  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  he  was  perfectly 
sensible.  His  aspect  was  calculated  to  excite  the  liveliest 
interest;  and  the  whole  scene  to  make  the  deepest  impression. 
The  annunciation  of  his  intention  to  speak,  together  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject  so  deeply  interesting  to  every 
American,  drew  an  immense  audience.  The  large  hall  in 
which  congress  assembled  was  crowded  with  a  most  brilliant 
assembly  of  both  sexes.  When  he  arose,  all  was  hushed  into 
the  most  profound  attention;  and  every  eye  was  fixed  upon 
him.  In  a  low  and  solemn  yet  distinct  voice  he  pronounced 
an  exordium,  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  situation. 

He  then  went  on,  in  a  forcible,  argumentative,  and  impas- 
sioned strain,  to  answer  and  refute  all  the  objections  which 
had  been  urged  against  the  resolution  proposed  for  carrying 
the  treaty  into  effect.  When  he  came  to  speak  of  the  conse- 
quences that  v/ouid  flow  from  a  rejection  of  the  resolution,  his 
whole  audience  were  electrified.  His  voice  summoned  their 
imaginations  to  a  scene  of  horror,  which  was  described  with  a 
pathos  and  energy  never  excelled.  This,  together  with  the 
solemnity  of  his  peroration,  produced  so  lively  a  sensation  in 
the  house,  that  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  opposition 
proposed  to  defer  taking  the  question,  until  the  minds  of  the 
members  had  time  to  cool,  and  (as  Pitt  said  after  Sheridan 
had  delivered  his  famous  speech  on  the  question  of  arraigning 
Hastings)  until  thev  should  be  able  to  distinguish  "  the  blazf*- 
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of  eloquence  from  the  light  of  truth."  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever,  though  not  in  that  of  Sheridan,  the  blaze  of  eloquence 
was  employed  to  diffuse  Jiot  to  conceal  the  light  of  truth. — 
His  oratory  on  this  occasion  was  of  the  highest  order — bold, 
lofty  and  impressive.  We  fancy  that  we  listen  to  the  voice  of 
inspiration;  and  our  minds  are  hurried  along  as  by  the  resist- 
less lyre  of  Timotheus.  It  is  this  kind  of  eloquence  that  has 
inflamed  senates,  and  inspired  armies  with  an  invincible  fury; 
that  has  appalled  the  guilty,  and  made  princes,  seated  under 
the  canopies  of  power  and  state,  turn  pale  and  tremble;  that 
with  "  an  awful  warning  voice"  has  made  nations  put  on  sack- 
cloth, and  humble  themselves  with  fasting;  and  at  other  times, 
has  poured  myriads  on  the  emb*attled  plain  to  assert  the  honour 
of  their  country  or  of  their  God. 

Contrary  to  his  own  expectations  he  survived  this  speech 
several  vears;  and  soon  after  retired  from  the  bustle  of  public 
life.  He  then  wrote  many  masterly  dissertations  upon  the  poli- 
tics of  our  country,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  Europe  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  are  but  too  interesting  to  us. 
''  The  grave  has  at  last  closed  over  this  illustrious  genius,  and 
''  his  splendid  orb  is  set  for  ever!"  Since  his  death  his  writings, 
as  well  as  some  of  his  speeches,  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished.— They  all  show  an  ardent  zeal  to  serve  his  country,  and 
the  deep  and  lively  interest  which  he  felt  in  her  honour  and 
welfare.  They  are  moreover  fraught  with  political  wisdom, 
and  embellished  by  the  graces  of  polite  literature. 

Of  all  our  writers  he  is  by  far  the  most  eloquent.  He  has 
been  frequently  compared  to  Edmund  Burke  and  in  some  re- 
spects there  certainly  is  a  resemblance.  But,  to  use  his  own 
happy  figure,  "  it  is  as  difficult  to  compare  great  men,  as  great 
"  rivers;  some  we  admire  for  the  length  and  rapidity  of  their 
"  currents  and  grandeur  of  their  cataracts,  others  for  the  ma- 
"  jestic  silence  and  fulness  of  their  streams.  We  cannot  bring 
"  them  together  to  measure  the  difference  of  their  waters." 

Perhaps  the  character  of  his  genius  may  be  said  to  resem- 
ble Burke's,  in  the  same  manner  that,  according  to  Plutarch, 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes  resembled  each  other.  But  I  have 
alwavs  thought,  that  even  Plutarch,  able  and  masterly  as  he  is 
in  portraying  character,  carries  his  fondness  for  parallels  too 
far.  Still  resemblances  may  sometimes  be  found  between  great 
men;  and  they  may  with  advantage  be  compared.  This  can  be 
done  in  the  present  instance.  Like  Burke,  Ames  possessed 
that  prophetic  sagacity,  which  divines  the  future  from  the 
past;  and  as  with  him  all  his  sentiments  are  just  noble  and  ele- 
vated. But  their  manner  of  conveying  their  ideas  is  very  dif- 
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ferent.  Burke,  though  certainly  one  of  the  most  splendid  wri- 
ters in  the  English  language,  is  swelling,  pompous  and  some- 
times turgid.  Ames  is  generally  concise,  always  energetic,  and 
frequently  pointed;  though  he  is  also  figurative  and  magnifi- 
cent. His  metaphors  and  figures  are,  however,  for  the  most 
part  original;  and  he  is  in  my  opinion  even  more  happy  than 
Burke  in  the  use  of  them.  He  does  not  pursue  them  so  far. 
His  genius  occasionally  blazes  out  like  the  lightning  of  hea- 
ven. Its  corruscations  dazzle  the  eye  and  electrify  the  nerves. 
He  sees  his  subject  not  only  clearly,  but  with  the  piercing  eye 
of  prophecv  and  inspiration;  and  by  a  single  figure  bold,  new, 
and  striking,  he  sets  it  before  you.  It  is  not  merely  perceived; 
it  is  tangible;  it  has  life  and  body  and  substance.  In  fine,  his 
style  like  his  thoughts  is  original  and  his  own.  He  was  too 
affluent  in  the  riches  of  his  own  native  genius  to  borrow. 

His  mode  of  reasoning  is  also  peculiar  to  himself:  or,  if  a 
resemblance  can  be  found,  it  is  in  that  of  Lord  Chatham.  He 
rarely  descends  the  regular  steps  of  a  logical  deduction;  but 
his  arguments  are,  nevertheless,  extremely  forcible  and  con-, 
elusive.  He  is  always  glowing  and  energetic;  and,  where  the 
subject  admits  of  it,  pathetic  and  sublime.  What  gave  pecu- 
liar force  to  his  eloquence,  was  the  strong  self  conviction 
which  he  always  manifested.  This  is  discoverable  in  all  his 
speeches,  even  to  a  reader;  and  must  have  been  much  more 
strongly  felt  by  a  hearer. 

He  is  even  more  happy,  if  possible,  than  Burke,  in  drawing 
wisdom  from  the  treasures  of  history.  No  writer  ever  more 
fully  illustrated  the  maxim  of  one  of  the  ancients,  that ''  His- 
tory is  philosophy  teaching  by  example." 

A  statesman  should  indeed  be  formed  from  the  recorded 
experience  of  nations.  In  history  a  vast  volume  is  unfolded 
for  the  instruction  of  mankind:  but  few  know  how  to  read  it 
with  profit;  few  reap  the  lessons  from  it  which  it  is  calculated 
to  teach.  This  knowledge  Ames  possessed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree; he  perpetually  illustrates,  embellishes,  and  enforces  his 
principles,  by  arguments  derived  from  the  historic  page. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
less  under  the  dominion  of  his  passions  than  Burke.  Whe- 
ther they  were  naturally  less  impetuous,  or  that  he  felt  more 
forcibly  the  necessity  of  checking  and  controlling  them,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  they  were  not  so  predominant  in  his  character. 

Though  it  is  undeniably  true,  that  strong  passions  are  gene- 
rally formed  to  accompany  a  powerful  genius,  and  when  pro- 
perly regulated,  to  aid  and  vivify  it,  Ames  did  not  perhaps 
think  with  Burke,  that  "  our  passions  instruct  our  reason.' 
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At  least  he  v/as  unwilling  to  subject  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  such  masters.  Still  we  find  the  same  solidity  and  wisdom  in 
the  opinions  of  both;  and  the  same  abhorrence  of  those  ^'  fools 
aspiring  to  be  knaves"  who  would  exchange  rational  liberty, 
good  order,  and  sober  government,  for  wild  democracy  and 
savage  jacobinism. 

In  comparing  these  two  men  I  must  therefore  say,  that  I 
think  the  American  possessed,  at  least, equal  genius,  equal  elo- 
quence and  equal  goodness;  though  1  will  not  contend  that 
he  had  equal  learning  or  equal  opportunities  of  exercising  his 
powers.  But  I  must  frankly  declare,  however  such  an  asser- 
tion might  hazard  the  credit  of  my  taste  with  some,  that  his 
manner  of  writing  is  to  me  more  delightful  than  that  of  Burke, 
much  as  I  admire  the  splendid  and  gorgeous  eloquence  of  that 
extraordinary  man.  I  think  the  manner  of  Ames  more  easy 
and  natural.  He  never  tired  either  his  readers  or  his  hearers. 
We  know  that  Burke  frequently  wearied  the  latter  and  some- 
times perhaps  fatigues  the  former.  Like  Burke  he  never  re- 
ceived his  full  deserts  in  his  life-time.  But  the  future  genera- 
tions of  this  country  will  do  him  justice;  and  will  enrol  his 
name  on  the  list  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  when  the  piti- 
ful cavils  and  vapid  criticisms  of  ignorance  or  jealousy  will  be 
lost  in  oblivion.  His  writings  ought  to  be  the  manual  of  Ameri- 
can youth.  In  them  they  w^ill  find  the  purest  sentiments,  de- 
livered in  a  style  easy  chaste  and  eloquent:  which  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  those  laboured  pompous  periods,  and  "  Johnsoni- 
an affectations,"  which  have  too  much  corrupted  the  taste  of 
American  as  well  as  of  European  writers. 

The  just  praises,  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  bestow  upon 
others,  who  might  be  considered  as  his  rivals,  show  that  he 
had  not  a  particle  of  envy  or  of  malignity  in  his  composition. 
In  a  beautiful  eulogium  which  he  terms  a  Sketch  of  Hamilton, 
one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  most  enchanting  delineations  of 
character  ever  given,  he  impliedly  acknowledges  an  inferiority 
to  that  great  man  which  every  one  might  not  be  ready  to  ad- 
mit. He  considers  him,  indeed,  as  superior  not  only  to  him- 
self but  to  every  man  of  the  age. 

Although  as  a  public  man,  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator, 
Ames  was  great  and  splendid,  it  is  upon  Kis,  private  character 
that  his  friends  delight  to  dwell.  By  those,  who  were  in  habits 
of  familiar  intercourse  with  him,  and  of  listening  to  the  fascinat- 
ing eloquence  of  his  conversation,  superior  even  to  that  of  his 
public  speeches  and  his  writings;  who  witnessed  the  warmth 
and  tenderness  of  his  heart,  and  his  unsullied  morality,  he  is 
remembered  with  enthusiasm.  1  have  thus  given  you  a  sketch  of 
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one  of  the  greatest  as  well  as  most  amiable  men,  which  this, 
or  perhaps  any  other,  country  has  produced.  If  I  have  not 
done  justice  to  my  subject,  and  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  not, 
I  must  apologize  for  myself  in  the  language  of  this  illustrious 
person  when  speaking  of  almost  the  only  American  that  de- 
served to  rank  as  his  equal^— -"  to  delineate  genius  one  must 
feel  its  power." 
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LETTERS  ON  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

The  following  scries  of  letters  jiddressed  to  a  literary  friend  are  intended 
to  comprise  a  narrative  not  only  of  the  adventures  but  of  the  reflections  of 
the  author,  during'  a  late  residence  of  soiTie  jears  in  France  and  England. 
They  will  also  contain  authentic  details  concerning-  the  actual  condition 
of  those  countries,  and  will  be  regulai-ly  continued  throug-Ii  some  of  the 
succeeding-  numbers  of  this  work.  The  writer  does  not  mean  to  confine 
himself  tc  any  methodical  plan  cither  of  relation  or  of  discussion,  and  v/ill 
pass  alternately  from  the  institutions  of  ojie  country  to  those  of  the  other 
tts  the  associations  of  his  memory  may  prompt.  The  three  first  of  the  se- 
ries now  offered  to  the  public  refer  almost  exclusively  to  France. 

MY  DEAR  H 

No  impressions  can  be  more  lively,  no  sensations  more  rapid 
and  cheerful,  than  those  of  a  young  American  who,  leaving 
his  country  for  the  first  time,  arrives  in  the  river  Garonne  on 
a  fine  day  of  tlie  month  of  June,  after  a  sea  voyage  of  two 
months  accompanied  by  one  unbroken  train  "  of  vapours  and 
clouds  and  storms."  Such  was  exactly  my  case,  and  my  imagi- 
nation was  never  so  powerfully  affected  as  by  the  scenery 
which  I  then  v/itnessed,  and  of  which  nothing  of  the  same  de- 
scription ever  meets  the  eye  of  a  traveller  in  this  country. 
Vineyards  spread  over  lofty  hills, — chateaux  of  white  stone, 
built  in  a  style  of  magnificence,  and  surrounded  by  a  display 
of  cultivation  altogether  unknown  to  us  at  home, — a  multitude 
of  countiy  mansions  and  of  villages  delightfully  situated  either 
near  the  edge  of  the  water  or  a,long  the  declivities  of  the  hills; 
a  numerous  population  of  peasantry  of  an  appearance  equally 
novel,  and  in  an  attire  singularly  grotesque;  all  these  present 
themselves  to  the  view  in  continuous  succession  for  twenty  one 
leagues,— the  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the  river  to  the 
city  of  Bordeaux.  This  perspective  so  strikingly  contrasted 
with  "  the  sullen  and  monotonous  ocean,"  appeared  at  the 
time  sufficient  to  indemnify  me  for  all  the  cabi?i  fatigues  which 
I  had  encountered,  and  gave  me  a  most  delicious  foretaste  of 
the  satisfactions  which  I  was  to  derive  from  the  bounties  so 
profusel}'  scattered  over  this  fine  region  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
I  understood  then  for  the  first  time  the  force  of  the  exclama- 
tion, la  belle  France^  which  I  had  so  often  heard  in  the  mouth 
of  her  sons,  and  began  to  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  that 
charm  which  operates  upon  them  like  the  fascination  of  magic, 
after  any  length  of  absence,  and  at  any  distance  of  space  from 
their  native  soil. 

We  frequently  sailed  within  an  hundred  feet  of  the  shore, 
so  as  to  be  enabled  to  converse  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
country-seats  whom  we  occasionally  ol)served  sitting  under  the 
sltade  of  th^ir  trees,  some  of  which  overhung  the  banks  of  the 
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river.  The  clusters  of  small  islands  which  we  encountered, 
particularly  near  the  confluence  of  the  Dordogne  with  the 
Garonne,  and  which  were  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation,  heightened  the  enchantment  of  the  scene. — No- 
thing is  wanting  to  the  Garonne  but  a  translucent  wave  to  sup- 
ply it  with  an  assemblage  of  features  more  smiling,  variegated 
and  picturesque  than  those  which  belong,  perhaps,  to  any 
other  river  in  the  world.  The  waters  were  turbid  at  the  time 
we  passed  up,  and  I  was  informed  that  this  was  the  case  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year.  I  have  contemplated  since, 
but  with  emotions  of  pleasure  not  by  any  means  so  vivid,  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  in  this  country,  and  those  of  the  Wye  in 
England,  both  so  justly  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  and 
beauty  of  the  views  which  they  afford.  The  character  of  the 
scenery  is  indeed  totally  distinct  in  these  rivers,  and,  perhaps, 
the  preference  which  I  give  to  the  first  arises  from  the  influ- 
ence of  a  particular  association  of  ideas  and  circumstances. 
Who  is  it  that  has  ever  experienced  the  sufferings  of  a  long  ill- 
ness, without  being,  on  his  convalescence,  disposed  to  repeat, 
with  Akenside, 

"  Fair  is  nature's  aspect 
"  When  rural  songs  and  odors  wake  the  morn 
*'  To  every  eye;  but  how  much  more  to  his 
**  Round  whom  the  bed  of  sickness  long  difiTused 
**  Its  nnelancholy  gloom!  how  doubly  fair 
"  When  first  with  fresh -born  vigor  he  inhales 
"  Tlie  balmy  breeze,  and  feels  the  blessed  sun 
"  Warm  at  his  bosom,  from  the  springs  of  life 
**  Chasing  oppressive  damps  and  languid  pain." 

If  I  could  well  claim  permission  to  digress  so  soon  from 
my  immediate  subject,  it  would  be  to  talk  of  the  navigation  of 
another  stream — the  Wye,  which  I  have  mentioned  above. 
The  English  have  within  their  own  island  much  of  the  finest 
imagery  of  nature,  embellished  by  the  most  perfect  labours  of 
art,  and  by  all  the  luxury  of  taste.  But  if  I  were  to  be  called 
upon  to  select  any  one  portion  of  their  scenery  upon  which  I 
could  now  dwell,  and  upon  which  I  have  dwelt,  with  most 
delight,  it  would  be  that  of  the  Wye  from  Ross  to  Chepstow. 
For  "  a  picturesque  tourist"  it  is  a  sort  of  bonne  boiiche,  an  ex- 
quisite morceau,  with  which,  moreover,  the  appetite  could 
scarcely  ever  be  cloyed.  The  "Wye  is  our  Hudson  in  minia- 
ture, but  with  features  of  a  much  softer  character,  and  with 
gothic  appendages  which  give  to  it  all  the  additional  and  pow- 
erful influence  over  the  fancy  that  belong  to  "  wizard  time 
and  antique  story."  The  proportions  of  nature  on  the  Hudson. 
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for  a  course  of  two  hundred  miles,  are  of  the  most  gigantic 
magnificence,  and  the  historical  recollections  connected  with 
this  river  are  to  an  American  of  the  most  endearing  and  en- 
nobling kind.  The  progress  of  civilization,  moreover,  as  you 
trace  it  on  its  banks  so  far  in  the  interior  of  this  continent,  in 
the  flourishing  cities  of  Hudson,  of  Athens,  and  of  Albany, 
swells  the  mind,  and  refreshes  the  spirit  of  patriotism  by  the 
prospect  of  actual  and  future  improvements  almost  as  stu- 
pendous to  the  imagination,  as  the  rocks  and  mountains  in  their 
vicinity  are  to  the  eye. 

The  beauties  of  the  English  river  are  comprised  within  a 
space  of  fifty  miles;  it  winds  itself  like  the  Hudson  almost  in- 
to labyrinths,  and  in  a  very  narrow  channel,  presents  rocks  and 
hills  of  equal  ruggedness,  although  of  dimensions  much  less 
colossal.  There  is,  however,  about  the  Wye  an  indescribable 
and  unrivalled  charm;  a  peculiar  "  witchery"  arising  from  an 
admixture  of  the  soft  with  the  savage  features  of  the  landscape; 
and  from  the  gothic  ruins  which  decorate  its  banks  at  inter- 
vals; among  the  rest  those  of  Tintern  Abbey,  by  far  the 
most  majestic  and  imposing  of  all  the  decayed  edifices  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  navigation  of  this  river  you  can  descend  from 
your  boat  to  the  banks  whenever  you  please,  and  you  then 
rarely  fail  to  find  the  whole  poetical  assemblage, 

"  Of  lofty  trees  with  sacred  slrades 

*'  And  perspectives  of  pleasant  glades 

'*  The  ruins  too  of  some  majestic  piece 

*'  Boasting  the  power  of  ancient  Rome  or  Greece 

'*  Whos-  statues,  friezes,  columns  broken  lie 

'*  And  though  defaced,  the  wonder  of  the  eye." 

But  to  return  to  the  Garonne.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a 
couple  of  fierce  looking  officers  came  on  board  of  our  vessel 
from  the  French  guard-ship  stationed  under  the  neighbouring 
forts.  They  took  down  with  great  minuteness  the  history  of 
our  cargo,  of  the  voyage,  &c.  &c.  and  examined  each  passen- 
ger with  regard  to  his  name,  his  birth-place,  his  profession,  his 
age  and  his  views.  These  particulars  were  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  Police  of  Bordeaux,  and  thence  forwarded  to 
the  head-quarters  of  Espionage  at  Paris.  We  performed  qua- 
rantine for  eight  days  about  half-way  up  the  river,  abreast  of 
the  neat  little  village  of  Pouillac,  and  underwent  there  a  simi- 
lar examination. — We  were  thus  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
municipal  authorities  for  some  time  before  our  landing.  This 
was  not  the  only  circumstance  which  reminded  us  of  the  nature 
of  the  government  within  whose  jurisdiction  we  then  were, 
and  which  threw  a  shade  over  the  satisfactions  that  the  sur- 
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rounding  scenery  was  calculated  to  afford.  We  were  hailed  on 
our  passage  up  from  a  multitude  of  boats  kept  by  the  brokers 
of  Bordeaux,  who  send  their  clerks  to  meet  vessels  at  their  en- 
trance into  the  river,  and  to  solicit  the  custom  of  the  captains 
and  supercargoes.  These  gendemen  preferred  their  boon  with 
an  earnestness  of  entreaty,  and  a  humility  of  manner  which  af- 
forded a  melancholy  indication  of  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and 
of  the  depression  of  the  commercial  spirit.  Their  services, 
however,  are  rendered  indispensable  by  the  regulations  of  the 
government  which  limits  their  number,  and  subjects  them  to  a 
rigorous  discipline,  as  well  as  to  a  very  onerous  tax  for  the  privi- 
lege of  exercising  their  functions. — On  leaving  the  quarantine- 
ground,  our  trunks  were  carefully  examined  by  the  custom- 
house officers  habited  a  la  ?nilitaire,  who  were  then  stationed 
on  the  deck,  and  who  remained  with  us  until  permits  were  ob- 
tained both  from  the  DouaJie  and  the  Prefecture  de  police^  for 
our  landing  and  for  the  disembarcation  of  our  effects.  These 
underwent  a  second  scrutiny,  before  they  were  extricated  from 
the  hands  of  a  host  of  famished  tide-waiters  by  whom  we  were 
guarded. 

Nothing  can  be  more  Imposing  than  the  aspect  of  Bordeaux 
as  you  approach  it  by  water.  The  eye  takes  in  at  one  glance  a 
series  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  of  magnificent  stone  edifices, 
constructed  upon  the  same  plan,  and  forming  altogether  a  large 
segment  of  a  complete  circle.  The  fafade  des  chartrons  is  not 
excelled,  perhaps,  by  any  thing  of  the  same  description  in  the 
world,  and  can  boast  of  a  perspective,  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  rarely  surpassed  in  richness  and  variety.  We  found, 
on  entering  the  harbour,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Prussian 
galliots,  dismantled  and  laid  up  in  ordinary.  They  were  ar- 
ranged in  very  regular  series,  and  being  exactly  of  the  same 
form  and  colour,  produced  a  striking  and  picturesque  effect. 
These  vessels  were  about  to  set  sail,  the  day  previous  to  the 
annunciation  at  Bordeaux,  of  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1806 
between  the  British,  and  the  unfortunate  king  of  Prussia  to 
whose  ports  they  were  destined.  Some  accidental  delay  in  the 
custom-house  arrangements  retarded  their  departure,  and 
snatched  a  rich  booty  from  the  British  cruisers.  This  oppor- 
tune intelligence,  as  it  was  then  deemed,  saved  them  from  a 
probable  danger  at  the  time;  but  their  fate  was  only  suspended; 
for  not  long  afterwards  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  "  pacificator  of 
"  Europe  and  the  tutelary  genius  of  commerce,"  when  he 
commencedhis  unexpected,  and  unprovoked  war  upon  Prussia. 
If  his  Imperial  majesty  be  in  possession  of  an  infallible  arca- 
num against  worms — another  secret  and  dangerous  enemv  to 
Vol.  I.  P 
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which  they  are  now  exposed, — they  may,  perhaps,  serve,  at 
some  remote  period,  for  the  transport  of  troops  to  this  he- 
misphere, when  the  ocean  presents  no  obstacle  to  our  subjuga- 
tion. 

On  the  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Bordeaux,  I  found  a 
noldier  stationed  in  the  hall  of  the  merchant's  dwelling  in 
which  I  was  hospitably  lodged,  and  was  informed  that  this 
visiter  was  to  be  my  attendant,  until  I  passed  through  the 
customary  examination  at  the  police  office.  I  lost  no  time  in 
getting  rid  of  my  escort  who,  when  dismissed,  expected  and 
received  a  gratuity  of  some  magnitude  for  a  functionary  of 
his  grade.  At  the  police  office,  the  same  interrogatories  were 
propounded  to  me  as  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  at  the 
quarantine  ground, — but  my  passport  or  permit  to  remain  and 
travel  in  France,  was  not  delivered  until  some  weeks  after. 
The  same  ceremonial  is  practised  with  regard  to  all  strangers 
who  arrive  or  land  in  any  part  of  the  empire.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  this  scrutiny,  and  the  embarrassments  which  we  had  ex- 
perienced in  the  debarcation  of  our  baggage,  excited  a  more 
than  common  disgust  in  the  mind  of  one  who,  if  he  possessed 
no  other  knowledge  on  this  subject,  than  that  which  the  insti- 
tutions of  his  own  country  afford,  would  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  term  police^  and  might  suppose  that  the  arrival 
of  a  foreigner,  so  far  from  being  a  just  cause  of  suspicion, 
should  in  all  cases,  be  matter  of  public  exultation. 

I  passed  six  weeks  in  Bordeaux;  a  period  during  which 
I  was  indefatigably  employed  in  studying  the  general  manners, 
and  examining  the  institutions  of  that  city.  The  ascent  of  Mde. 
Blanchard  in  a  balloon,  the  day  after  my  arrival,  gave  me  an 
early  opportunity,  of  seeing  nearly  the  whole  population  group- 
ed together  in  a  public  garden,  which  would  do  honour  to  any 
metropolis  in  the  world.  The  weather  was  just  such  as  was 
desirable  for  the  entire  success  of  the  aeronaut,  and  for  the 
gratification  of  the  spectators.  The  lady  ascended  gradually 
and  perpendicularly  until  she  disappeared  from  our  view,  and 
was  wafted  by  gentle  breezes  to  Libourne^  a  distance  of  some 
leagues,  where  she  alighted  in  perfect  safety,  to  the  great 
astonishment  and  dismay  of  those  who  witnessed  her  descent. 
To  me,  who  had  never  before  seen  a  prosperous  apotheosis  of 
this  kind,  the  scene  was  extremely  pleasing,  but  I  derived 
still  more  satisfaction,  from  the  inspection  of  a  much  more 
numerous  crowed  than  I  had  ever  contemplated,  and  of  whom 
the  physiognomy,  dress  and  manners  had  all  the  allure- 
ment of  novelty.  The  gaiety, — the  vivacity, — the  eccentrici- 
ties of  the  national  temper,   excited  by  the  nature  of  the 
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spectacle,  and  quickened  by  the  influence  of  a  most  genial 
atmosphere,  all  manifested  themselves  on  this  occasion,  in 
expressions  of  rapturous  delight, — in  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise;— in  the  utmost  eagerness  of  curiosity,  and  in  the  most 
grotesque  exhibitions  of  character.  In  all  their  public  as- 
semblages, at  the  theatres — the  coffee-houses, — and  in  the 
public  walks,  I  observed  the  same  exhilarating  merriment, 
and  I  could  not  but  admire  the  elasticity  of  that  spirit  which, 
notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  public  grievances  that  carry 
dismay  and  anguish  into  every  dwelling,  still  remounts  at  any 
alleviation  however  slight  or  transitory.  In  the  midst  of  cala- 
mities of  a  most  overwhelming  force,  the  springs  of  the  native 
character  can  be  set  in  motion  by  the  smallest  excitements.  A 
public  spectacle  of  any  description,  a  play  or  a  ball,  or  the 
common  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  can  drive  into  tempo- 
rary oblivion,  the  most  biting  cares  and  the  most  gnawing 
anxieties,  and  produce  such  effects  as  might  lead  you  to  suppose 
that  you  surveyed — not  the  victims  of  a  ruthless  despotism, 
but  a  people  enjoving  all  the  immunities  of  peaceful  freedom, 
and  privileged  even  from  the  common  infelicities  of  life. 

A  mere  epicure  or  gour?nand  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  higher 
enjoyments  of  the  mind  to  the  gratifications  of  the  palate,  should 
select  Bordeaux  as  a  place  of  residence  in  preference,  perhaps, 
to  any  other  part  of  the  world.  If  the  sword  of  Damocles  be 
suspended  over  the  head  of  the  merchant,  he  has,  at  least,  the 
consolation  of  feasting  at  a  most  luxurious  board.  Here  are  the 
true  ''Siculse  dapes," — and  I  would  venture  to  say,  here  is  the 
true  nectar  which  was  quaffed  in  Olympus.  I  think  I  have 
never  found  elsewhere  the  pleasures  of  the  table  so.redundant 
or  delicious,  as  in  the  month  of  July,  at  the  country  seat  of  a 
Bordelais  merchant,  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  and 
surrounded  by  a  most  enchanting  scenery.  Fish  and  fowl 
of  every  variety  and  of  the  finest  flavour, — wines  of  the  most 
exquisite  relish,  and  such  as  are  rarely  suffered  to  go  abroad; 
a  dessert  consisting  of  strawberries,  plums,  fresh  almonds, 
apricots,  cherries,  &c. — all  in  the  highest  perfection; — these 
constituted  our  dinner,  and  were  the  daily  fare  of  our  host. 
We  saw  from  his  hall  the  hills  covered  with  vineyards  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Garonne;  numerous  chateaux  on  the 
declivities;  noble  avenues  of  lofty  ash  along  the  borders,  and 
vessels  sailing  within  a  {tw  yards  of  the  bank.  I  gazed  upon 
all  these  advantages  with  peculiar  complacency,  because  they 
appeared  to  me,  in  the  light  of  a  just  indemnification  to  an  ex- 
cellent individual,  for  the  public  calamities  of  which  he  was  an 
indignant  spectator,  and  a  sorrowful  victim. 
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Bordeaux,  has  several  theatres,  but  of  the  pcriormance  in 
them,  one  who  is  about  to  speak  of  Paris,  should  say  nothing. 
The  pageantry  of  the  stage,  the  dancers,  and  even  the  heroes 
of  the  buskin,  served  to  amuse,  and  sometimes  to  astonish  a 
raw  stranger;  but  the  traces  which  they  left  were  soon  oblitera- 
ted b\  the  exhibitions  of  the  metropolis.  As  a  monument  of 
architecture,  the  opera  house  of  Bordeaux,  is  certainly  the  most 
magnificent  of  its  kind,  and  displays  within,  a  mass  of  machi- 
nerv  for  scenic  purposes,  which  is  truly  stupendous  in  size,  as 
well  as  admirable  in  the  contrivance.  The  rage  for  theatrical 
amusements  here  is  even  greater  than  it  is  in  Paris,  and  the 
spirit  of  gambling  indulged  to  a  still  more  vitious  excess. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  dwell  on  any  of  the  public  structures,  nor 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  private  dwellings  of  this  city.  Ma- 
ny of  them  are  magnificent,  as  well  as  some  of  the  streets;  and 
again  many,  or  perhaps  most  of  the  latter  are  more  narrow  and 
dirty,  than  the  worst  parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  idea  of  Paris 
effaces  the  recollection  of  the  exterior  of  any  other  city  of 
France.  The  cathedral  of  Bordeaux,  is,  however,  a  venerable 
gothic  pile;  and  there  are,  in  its  neighbourhood,  some  remains 
of  Roman  architecture,  which  every  traveller  should  inspect. 
The  fine  white  stone  of  which  the  houses  of  this  city  are  con- 
structed, is  drawn  from  quarries  dug  in  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  extending  in  some  instances  for  miles  under  the  vineyards. 
They  are,  in  many  parts,  inhabited  by  the  families  of  the  la- 
bourers, whose  chimneys  are  perforated  through  the  earth,  and 
emit  n  smoke  among  the  vines,  v/hich  produces  many  an  eager 
inquiry  from  an  American  stranger. 

The  fin ti  hotel,  which  was  formerly  the  archiepiscopal  pa- 
lace, was  inhabited  at  the  period  of  my  residence  in  Bordeaux, 
by  the  civil  prefect.  The  archbishop  was  the  tenant  of  a  much 
more  humble  mansion,  and  lived  in  a  style  very  far  removed 
from  the  ecclesiastical  pomp  of  the  middle  ages.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  this  venerable  old  man,  and  at  his  table,  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  several  of  the  most  intelligent  priests  of  his 
diocese.  Our  conversation  naturally  embraced  the  progress 
and  the  prospects  of  religion  within  the  sphere  of  their  labours, 
and  their  testimony  fully  confirmed  the  conclusions  which  my 
own  personal  observation  led  me  to  adopt  en  this  subject. 
They  informed  me  that  the  seeds  of  piety  had  been  in  the 
course  of  the  revolution,  completely  extirpated  from  the 
breasts  of  almost  every  class  of  the  community,  and  that  since 
the  reestablishment  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  altar  by  the  concordat,  christian!  tv  had  regained  but  a  small 
share  of  influence  over  the  public  mind.  The  scantiness  of 
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their  own  stipend,  barely  sufficient  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life — the  degrading  inferioritv  in 
which  they  remained  with  regard  to  the  secular  functionaries; 
and  the  genius  of  the  military  system,  which  while  it  pervaded 
even  the  lower  orders  more  rapidly  than  the  spirit  of  piety, 
stifled  the  flame,  and  counteracted  the  advances  of  the  latter; 
these,  with  other  causes,  had  contributed  not  only  to  intercept 
the  rewards  of  their  zeal,  but  almost  to  rob  them  of  the  con- 
solation of  hope.  They  felt,  and  could  not  but  acknowledge, 
that  religion  in  the  hands  of  their  rulers,  was  merely, 

"  A  yoke, 
"  To  tame  the  stooping  soul;  a  trick  of  state, 
"jTo  mask  their  rapine,  and  to  share  their  prey." 

The  nature  of  my  pursuits  conducted  me  to  the  halls  of 
justice,  and  induced  me  to  seek  an  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
cipal lawyers  of  a  city,  once  famed  for  its  skill  in  jurispru- 
dence, and  for  the  learning  and  dignity  of  its  bench.  I  was 
successful  in  obtaining  an  introduction  to  many  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  bar,  and  to  some  of  the  judges.  The  informa- 
tion which  they  communicated,  joined  to  my  own  observation 
in  the  courts,  enabled  me  to  form  a  tolerably  precise  idea  of 
their  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  state  of  their  foren- 
sic eloquence.  I  shall  have  so  much  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
French  jurisprudence  and  French  oratory  in  general,  when  I 
reach  Paris,  that  I  shall  now  only  remark,  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  edified  me  much  at  Bordeaux;  although  I  found 
there  more  knowledge  and  impartiality  in  the  first,  and  in  some 
mstances,  more  natural  force  and  pathos  in  the  last,  than  I  had 
occasion  to  remark  in  the  capital.  I  never  could  reconcile  my 
judgment  or  taste,  to  that  excessive  vehemence  of  declama- 
tion, which  is  almost  universal  at  the  French  bar,  even  on  the 
most  trifling  occasions.  The  same  cardinal  defect  appeared  to 
me  to  prevail  both  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  pulpit,  although  not 
to  so  reprehensible  a  degree  in  the  latter; — but  more  of  this  by 
and  by. 

Various  and  very  obvious  causes  have  conspired  to  obscure 
the  lustre  of  the  judgment  seat,  and  to  lessen  the  ability  of  the 
professors  of  the  law,  both  in  Bordeaux,  and  in  all  the  provin- 
cial cities  of  France.  The  circumstances  of  the  revolution 
were  unfavorable  to  all  the  nobler  purposes,  and  the  higher, 
and  dignified  walks  of  justice;  the  empoverishment  of  those 
cities  was  also  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  this  decline,  no  less 
than  the  abolition  of  the  provincial  parliaments,  which  assem- 
bled an  illustrious  ma}3:istracv,  and  afforded  a  wide  field  to  the 
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generous  emulation,  as  well  as  a  noble  theatre  for  the  efforts 
of  the  bar.  The  emoluments  of  the  profession  at  Bordeaux, 
were  comparatively  small,  and  the  drudgery  almost  intolera- 
ble. The  lawyers  enjoyed,  however,  a  good  share  of  conside- 
ration, and  a  much  higher  grade  in  the  scale  of  the  community 
than  is  allotted  to  them  at  Paris.  The  individual  of  this  class 
who  inspired  me  with  most  respect,  both  for  his  private 
character  and  his  learning,  was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Emerigon^  the  author  of  the  Treatise  on  Insurance.  His  virtues 
and  talents  do  honour  to  the  distinguished  name  which  he 
bears. 

I  was  struck  with  one  of  the  practices  of  litigation  in  this 
city  as  eminently  pernicious,  and  which,  although  it  prevails 
in  Paris,  is  not  calculated  to  produce  there,  the  same  mis- 
chievous effects,  as  in  a  commercial  or  a  less  populous  com- 
munity. I  allude  to  the  dissemination  among  the  merchants 
and  others,  of  printed  memoirs,  elaborately  framed  by  the 
lawyers  in  the  first  stages  of  a  cause,  and  containing  a  history 
of  the  demands  and  the  grievances  of  the  litigant  parties,  to- 
gether v/ith  the  proofs  and  arguments  in  their  favour.  They  are 
generally  perused  with  eagerness;  opinions  are  formed  with 
regard  to  the  merits  of  the  suit,  and  discussed  with  no  small 
warmth  in  the  circles  of  the  exchange,  and  the  coffee-houses; 
and  the  friends  of  the  different  suitors  assiduously  labour  to 
propagate  the  sympathies  which  they  themselves  feel.  Nothing 
could  tend  more  directly  to  produce  social  discord;  particu- 
larly among  men,  whose  minds  were  left  vacant  of  employ- 
ment by  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  decline  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  mechanic  arts. 

Literature  once  flourished  in  Bordeaux  under  the  auspices 
of  a  learned  academy,  and  of  an  exuberant  trade.  At  this  mo- 
ment it  is,  as  you  mav  imagine,  at  a  very  low  ebb  as  well  there, 
as  in  all  the  provincial  towns  of  France.  I  inquired  in  vain  for 
a  man  of  any  eminence  in  science,  or  in  general  literature. 
There  w^ere  no  authors  of  reputation  in  any  department  of 
knowledge;  no  profound  statesmen  to  support  the  reputation 
of  the  birth  place  of  ?rIontesquieu.  Paris  swallows  up  not  only 
kllthe  physical  but  all  the  intellectual  treasures  of  the  empire. 
I  visited  the  house  in  which  the  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Lav/s 
v/as  born,  and  experienced  those  emotions  v/hich  the  spot  was 
calculated  to  excite,  in  the  breast  of  a  literary  enthusiast,  and  of 
the  citizen  of  a  free  republic.  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
then  the  full  force  of  the  contrast,  betv/een  the  actual  state  of 
tlie  public  weal  in  France,  and  that  which  it  was  the  passion  of 
ihjs  loftv  and  independent  genius,  to  establish  and  to  perpe* 
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tuate.  Would  he  have  believed  the  prophecy,  if  it  had  been 
foretold  to  him  before  his  death, — that  the  people  to  whom  he 
then  dictated  his  lessons  of  enlarged  wisdom,  and  elevated, 
temperate  freedom,  could  so  soon  become,  as  it  were, 

"  A  race,  resolved  on  bondage,  fierce  for  chuins?" 

I  surveyed  the  Lycees  or  public  schools  of  Bordeaux,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  educating 
French  youth  under  the  neiv  regime.  The  opinions  which  I 
imbibed  from  this,  and  many  subsequent  inquiries,  are  highly 
unfavorable  to  the  present  system;  the  vices  of  which,  even 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  business  of  public  instruction, 
did  not  affc^ct  to  deny.  I  shall  say  more  on  this  subject  here- 
after. I  cannot  forbear,  however,  mentioning  here  a  little 
anecdote  which  was  related  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  ram- 
bles through  the  schools.  In  examining  the  principal  Lycee,  I 
was  attended  by  the  director  of  the  institution,  who  conducted 
me  to  a  chapel  attached  to  the  edifice,  in  order  to  show  me  the 
tomb  of  Montaigne,  The  remains  of  this  celebrated  essayist 
had  been  deposited  there,  with  the  inscription  and  sculpture 
usual  in  his  day,  but  had  been  accidentally  removed,  in  the 
course  of  the  revolution,  from  the  vault  which  they  originally 
occupied.  When  the  building  to  which  the  chapel  belongs, 
and  which  was  formerly  a  convent,  was  converted  into  a  Ly- 
cee by  the  present  government,  the  director  had  occasion  to 
examine  the  vault  of  jVIontaigne,  and  found  there  a  skeleton 
which  he  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  author,  and  which  dissol- 
ved into  powder  at  the  touch.  Nothing  remained  firm  but  the 
skull,  and  a  part  of  the  jaw-bone  in  which  two  teeth  were 
found,  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation.  These  were  care- 
fully extracted,  and  one  of  thtm  transmitted  as  a  cadeaii  to 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  had  it  richly  set  in  gold,  while  the 
other  was  retained  by  the  director  for  himself,  and  underwent 
the  same  operation.  The  corpse  of  Montaigne,  was  identified 
by  unquestionable  tokens,  but  a  few  weeks  after,  in  another 
part  of  the  chapel,  and  it  was  ascertained  with  no  less  certain- 
tSt  that  the  teeth  belonged  to  an  aged  countess,  who  had  died 
about  the  same  time,  and  whose  virtues  were  not  such  as  to 
merit  so  eager  a  com.memoration.  This  affair  the  director 
called  a  pleasant  mystijication. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  long  with  the  Bordelah  without  be- 
coming attached  to  them.  They  can  boast  of  but  little  science^ 
— of  still  less  religious  morality,  and  of  no  very  exquisite 
polish  of  manners;  and  yet  they  quickly  conciliate  the  favour  oi" 
all  sorts  of  travellers,  bv  their  natural   acuteness, — their  of};- 
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cious  hospitality,  their  inexhaustible  flow  of  spirits,  and  the 
winning  naivete  and  bonhommie  of  their  character.  Many  hor- 
rible atrocities  were  perpetrated  here  during  the  revolution, 
but  they  are  spoken  of  in  a  language  of  honest  regret,  and 
manly  shame,  which  prompt  you  to  believe,  that  they  had  much 
less  of  malignity  in  their  origin,  than  the  execrable  orgies  of 
the  capital.  I  have  made  one  remark  generally  with  regard 
to  the  provincial  towns; — that  the  character  of  their  inhabi- 
tants as  they  fell  under  my  observation,  would  never  have  en- 
couraged me  to  admit,  even  the  possibility  of  the  revolutionary 
excesses  which  are  ascribed  to  them;  whereas  a  short  acquain- 
tance with  the  capital  served  to  render  the  whole  *^  disastrous 
tale"  of  her  enormities  easily  credible.  I  saw  there,  even  on  a 
superficial  glance,  materials  for  crime  of  such  stupendous  tur- 
pitude and  ferocity;  but  I  discovered  nothing  in  the  provinces 
to  warrant  a  priori  a  mere  supposition  of  their  history,  which, 
however,  no  longer  admits  of  a  doubt. 

Notwithstanding  the  vivacity  of  the  southern  character,— 
the  animation  of  the  public  walks — the  noisy  mirth  of  the 
theatres,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  Bordeaux  is  still  a  me- 
lancholy city  to  a  reflecting  stranger.  It  exhibits  a  gloomy 
picture  of  decay,  and  like  all  the  adjacent  country,  withers 
under  the  gripe  of  oppression.  In  every  private  meeting  and 
at  every  table,  I  heard,  besides  the  eff'usions  of  natural  gaK;ty, 
those  of  invincible  sorrow,  for  the  sad  contrast  which  was  but 
too  visible  to  every  eye,  between  the  former,  and  the  actual 
state  of  their  city.  I  was  told  that  but  fifteen  years  before,  it 
contained  a  third  more  of  inhabitants  than  the  number  I  then 
saw;  that  instead  of  the  inaction,  the  languor,  and  the  misery 
which  I  witnessed,  it  displayed,  not  a  ragged  and  fanished 
populace,  but  a  scene  of  universal  plenty  and  of  splendid  opu- 
lence, and  all  tke  usual  concomitants  of  prosperity  and  con- 
tentment, 

•''  Cheerful  hurry;  commerce  many-tong-aed 

"  And  Art  mcclianic,  at  his  various  task 

"  Fervent  employed." 

I  made  frequent  excursions  into  the  vine-country  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, once  the  most  flourishing  part  of  France,  and  then 
perhaps  the  most  miserable,  under  the  accumulated  and  inef- 
fable evils  of  the  conscription,  the  taxation,  and  the  privation 
of  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The  detestation  in 
which  the  present  government  is  generally  held  throughout 
France,  is  nowhere  so  lively,  or  so  openly  expressed,  as  in  this 
city,  and  the  adjacent  country.  The  better  classes  indulged  in 
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a  freedom  of  remark,  and  a  strain  of  indignant  reprobation, 
with  regard  to  the  system  of  administration  from  which  their 
calamities  spring,  that  filled  me  with  dismay,  when  I  called  to 
mind  the  activity  and  the  rigours  of  the  police.  The  ascendency, 
however,  of  this  gloomy  inquisition,  is  not  as  absolute  in  the 
provinces,  as  in  the  capital;  nor  can  any  organization  of  terror 
or  of  force  however  perfect  in  the  design,  prove  sufficient  in 
all  cases,  and  particularly  among  a  people  of  an  ardent  and 
impetuous  temper,  to  prevent  the  evaporations  of  the  spirit 
of  hate  when  engendered  by  actual  saftering,  and  the  pressure 
of  undisguised  injustice.  Indignation  and  anguish  have  a 
power  irresistibly  expansive  and  volatile  in  the  bosoms  of  men 
who  are  somewhat  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  tyranny  by 
which  they  are  excited,  and  who  are  not  entirely  benummed 
by  the  torpor  of  vassalage,  or  rendered  insensible,  by  the  long 
habit  of  suffering,  to  the  bitterest  woes  of  life. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  my  residence  in  Bordeaux.  With- 
in this  interval  the  total  suspension  of  commerce,  and  the  ag- 
gravated weight  of  domestic  tyrannv,  have  more  and  more 
empoverished  the  inhabitants,  and  thinned  their  numbers.  The 
information  which  I  have  obtained  from  the  most  authentic 
testimony,  satisfies  me,  that  the  present  state  of  that  noble  city, 
and  of  all  the  fine  territory  of  the  Garonne,  is  still  more  cala- 
mitous and  despondent  than  heretofore.  The  houses  are  but 
half  tenanted, — the  population  dejected, — the  streets  com- 
paratively silent;  the  execrations  against  the  grinding  oppres- 
sion of  the  military  rule,  are  poured  forth  with  more  asperity, 
and  less  reserve  than  ever.  When  despair  begins  to  operate, 
and  when  poverty  assails  the  victim,  every  little  glimmering 
of  hope  will  be  hailed  with  credulous  joy,  and  it  is  therefore, 
that  the  delusive  revocation  of  the  anti-commercial  decrees 
may  elevate  the  spirits  of  the  Bordelais  merchants  for  a  short 
time,  but  the  experience  of  the  future  will  be  like  that  of  the 
past,  and  they  will  then  find  that  the  slender  profits  of  their 
toil  will  be  absorbed  by  the  voracious^^c,  and  that,  as  long  as 
the  dominion  of  the  sword  endures,  and  they  retain  enough 
of  energy  to  make  an  industrious  effort,  they  will  undergo  a 
fate  not  unlike  the  punishment  of  Sisyphus  or  of  Tantalus. 

History  teaches  us  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  military  despotism,  even  upon  the  provincial  inha- 
bitants of  France;  an  effect  which  is  already  wrought  almost 
to  the  full  extent  in  Paris.  Under  "the  constant  operation  of 
fear  and  force,  the  mind  must,  at  length  be  completely  un- 
nerved and  dastardized;  the  *'  guardian  vigour,"  and  the  na- 
tive pride  of  the  soul  must  wholly  disappear; — under  the 
Vol.  I.  '       Q 
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steady  influence,  and  the  demoralizing  example  of  profligate 
power  and  prosperous  crime,  the  moral  sentiments  and  the 
heroic  virtues  must  be  finally  stifled; — by  the  habit  of  fawning 
flattery,  and  the  constant  utterance  of  lying  admiration,  all 
self-estimation  must  be  lost,  and  even  the  innate  powers  of 
discrimination  between  vice  and  virtue  be  utterly  extinguish- 
ed. On  reading,  in  the  newspapers  of  France,  the  history  of 
the  provincial  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  late  marriage  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  language  of  their  deputations  to  the 
imperial  throne,  I  discover  a  refinement  of  adulation,  and  an 
alacrity  of  debasement  in  all  classes,  which  convince  me  that 
the  degeneracy  of  character  which  I  have  just  portrayed  has 
been,  within  the  three  last  years,  even  more  rapid  and  univer- 
sal than  I  could  have  expected.  Should  the  despotism  of  the 
sword  triumph  abroad,  as  it  does  at  home,  the  human  drama 
must,  by  the  sure  operation  of  known  causes,  present  all  over 
the  continent  of  Europe,  the  same  sickening  spectacle  which 
ere  long  may  be  exhibited  by  France — 

'*  Sloth,  ip^norance,  dejection,  flattery,  fear, 
**  Oppression  raging  o'er  the  waste  he  makes." 


LETTER  II. 

Let  me  now  transport  you  at  once  to  Paris  the  goal  which 
every  stranger  who  arrives  in  France  has  in  view;  and  to 
which,  no  doubt,  the  wishes  of  every  reader  of  his  narrative 
would  conduct  him  without  delay.  I  shall  not  stop  to  expatiate 
upon  the  emotions  which  were  naturally  excited,  in  the  mind 
of  a  person  of  my  age  and  pursuits,  by  the  first  view  of  this 
great  capital.  You  who  recollect  that  my  attention  has  been 
chiefly  directed  to  French  literature,  since  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  books,  and  who^  know  with  what  rapture  I  have 
dwelt  upon  every  thing  connected  with  the  institutions  and 
manners  of  France,  may  readily  conceive,  that  my  hopes  were 
buoyant,  and  my  imagination  almost  overpowered.  An  Ame- 
rican who  enters  Paris  for  the  first  time,  on  the  side  of  Bor- 
deaux, is  perplexed  and  confounded  by  a  variety  of  opposite 
sensations: — he  is  disgusted  and  disappointed  at  the  narrow 
and  dirty  streets  through  which  he  is  conducted,  astonished  at 
the  multitudes  who  throng  them,  and  who  appear,  at  every  mo- 
ment, to  be  exposed  to  inevitable  death  from  the  passing  ve- 
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hides,  which  are  driven  with  the  utmost  fury;  and  then  again, 
if  he  penetrates  into  the  better  parts  of  the  metropolis,  he  is 
filled  with  admiration  at  the  magnificence  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. 

In  our  cities  of  the  United  States  the  comparative  equality 
of  condition  which  prevails  among  all  classes,  is,  in  some  de- 
gree, visible  in  their  personal  exterior,  and  upon  the  face  of 
their  dwellings.  We  see  nothing  which  conveys  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  extreme  wretchedness  or  of  superlative  grandeur: 
but  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Paris,  you 
have  before  you,  on  the  same  canvass — "the  highest  pomp 
and  the  lowest  fall"  of  human  nature; — imperial  magnificence 
and  squalid  misery  linked  by  contignation.  There  is  another 
difference  between  our  state  of  society,  and  that  of  the  great 
towns  of  Europe,  analogous  to  what  I  have  just  mentioned, 
which  must  strike  all  our  countrymen  on  their  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  latter:  I  mean  the  variety  of  devices  for  indulg- 
ing luxury,  and  promoting  convenience,  to  which  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  even  a  scanty  subsistence  gives  rise,  and  the 
eagerness,  as  well  as  humility,  with  which  that  subsistence  is 
sought. 

Although  Paris,  during  my  first  residence  in  it — at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  war  in  Poland — could  have  contained  at  least  three 
hundred  thousand  additional  inhabitants,  and  was  in  a  state  of 
empoverishment  and  languor  unexampled  before  the  revo- 
lution, it  still  presented  an  aspect,  widely  different  from  that 
of  the  mouldering,  ragged  cities  of  the  provinces.  I  saw  it  af- 
terwards when  it  enjoyed  the  presence  and  fructifying  in- 
fluence of  the  court,  and  of  a  multitude  of  opulent  strangers. 
The  pageantry  and  prodigality  of  the  Imperial  household, — 
the  splendour  of  the  hotels, — the  tumult  of  business,  the  bustle 
of  public  amusements,  the  glories  of  science,  the  charms  of 
literature,  and  the  activity  given  to  the  mechanic  arts  of  luxury, 
— all  these  combined  were  sufficient  to  erase  from  the  mind, 
every  recollection  or  thought  of  the  misery  prevailing  without, 
and  to  blind  the  spectator,  even  to  that  which  abounded  within, 
and  which,  to  an  unclouded  eye,  is  the  most  revolting  of  the 
two,  as  it  is  oftener  the  offspring  and  the  companion  of  vice. 

I  feel  now  but  little  surprise  when  I  find  persons  returning 
from  the  French  metropolis,  and  vaunting  the  felicity  of  the 
French  nation.  This  assemblajjfe  of  brilliant  seducements  leads 
the  imagination  captive,  and  warps  the  judgment;  while  the 
engagements  of  pleasure,  or  the  pursuits  of  liberal  science  leave 
no  time  or  opportunity  for  inquiry  into  the  general  state  of 
morals  and  comfort,  or  into  the  operation  of  the  political  sys- 
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tern.  When  a  stranger  who  has  resided  for  some  months  in 
Paris,  and  has  suffered  himself  to  be  thus  dazzled  and  en- 
grossed, afterwards  traverses  the  provinces,  he  carries  with 
him  a  mind  still  filled  with  the  illusions  of  the  capital,  and  to 
which  every  object  appears  to  wear  the  same  hue.  Paris 
thrives,  in  some  respects,  from  causes  which  empoverish,  and 
oppress  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Its  grandeur  is  truly  devouring" j 
as  it  is  nourished  in  a  great  degree  by  the  wealth  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  gives  nothing  in  return  but  articles  of  luxury,  and 
the  contagious  doctrines  of  slavery  and  vice.  These  alone  "  go 
"  copious  forth,"  and  do  their  work  most  efficaciously.  The 
few  improvements  made  in  the  provinces  are  executed  at 
their  separate  expense,  while  the  embellishments  of  the  me- 
tropolis are  defrayed  from  the  public  treasury.  The  gratifi- 
cation of  the  national  vanity  is  but  a  poor  solace  for  the  gripe 
of  the  tax-gatherer.  Neither  stranger  nor  native,  however,  if 
he  be  any  thing  of  a  voluptuary,  can  reside  long  in  the  capital 
without  becoming  enamoured  of  its  delights,  and  being  ready 
to  exclaim  with  the  French  poet, 

C'est  a  Paris  que  Ten  ^oit,  on  <vei^ete  allleurs. 

I  employed  some  expedition  in  getting  thither,  in  order  to 
be  present  at  the  rejoicings  for  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor, 
and  arrived  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  Napoleon,  as  it  is 
now  solemnly  enrolled  in  the  calendar.  My  expectations  were 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  a  magnificent  programme 
published  in  the  Moniteur,  in  which  the  processions,  public 
games,  and  religious  ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  occasion, 
were  pompously  and  minutely  detailed.  The  fatigue  of  a  long 
journey  accomplished,  for  the  most  part,  over  execrable  roads, 
gave  me  a  sound  repose,  and  I  awoke  in  the  morning  with  my 
fancy  engrossed  by  the  prospectus  of  the  Moniteur.  I  hastened 
at  an  early  hour  to  the  Champs  Ely  sees  in  order  to  contemplate 
the  public  games  which  were  to  be  there  celebrated,  in  honour 
of  the  festival,  but — judge  of  my  disappointment,  when  I  found 
only  a  itw  idle  loiterers  on  the  spot,  and  two  or  three  boys 
climbing  up  a  tall,  round  column  well  lubricated  with  tur- 
pentine, and  endeavouring  to  reach  some  insignificant  baa- 
ble  affixed  to  the  top,  that  was  to  be  the  reward  of  their 
dexterity,  if  they  succeeded  in  vanquishing  the  difficulties 
which  the  slippery  surface  opposed  to  their  ascent.  Thence  I 
proceeded  to  the  Pont  des  Arts^  in  the  expectation  of  deriving 
some  better  amusement  from  the  rowing  matches  on  the 
Seine,  which  were  to  form  a  part  of  the  public  solemnities, 
and  which  occupied  some  space  in  the  Moniteur.  Here  again 
I  was  sadly  mistaken;  for  a  more  awkward,  insignificant  exhi- 
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bition  of  the  kind  was  never  given;  and  to  me  it  now  appears 
particularly  ridiculous,  since  I  have  witnessed  that  oF  the 
Thames,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  animating  or  pic- 
turesque. 

Such  was  the  morning's  commemoration,  with  the  exception 
only,  of  a  high-mass  performed  at  Notre  Dame,  and  at  which 
those  who  ministered  about  the  altar,  together  with  the  public 
functionaries  who  attended  ex  officio^  constituted  the  great 
majority  of  the  spectators.  The  sports  which  I  saw  afterwards 
in  England,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  fair,  in  some  of  the  most  ob- 
scure booths,  were  of  equal  dignity,  and  yielded  more  enter- 
tainment than  these  solemnities  of  the  Champs-Elysees  and  of 
the  Seine,  so  pompously  announced  as  a  part  of  the  comme- 
moration of  the  Imperial  nativity.  The  whole  was  an  exceed- 
ingly broad  as  well  as  languid  caricature,  and  could  only  be 
equalled  by  the  national  races  which  I  witnessed  subsequently 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars^  and  of  which  I  propose  to  say  some- 
thing hereafter. 

I  was,  however,  amply  compensated  in  the  evening  for  the 
miscarriage  of  my  first  hopes.  It  was  notified  to  the  public,  in 
the  Moniteur,  that  a  concert  would  be  given  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Thuileries,  and  be  followed  by  fireworks,  at  the  close  of 
the  day.  I  repaired  thither  at  the  regular  time,  and  was  at 
once  dazzled  and  ravished  with  a  spectacle  altogether  without 
a  parallel  in  magnificence  and  effect.  I  found  nearly  the  whole 
surface  of  the  palace  hung  with  small  lamps, — the  garden  of 
the  Thuileries,  and  the  Elysian  Fields  also  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated;— and  a  population,  of  not  much  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  persons,  assembled  to  gaze  upon  the  scene.  An 
orchestra  for  two  hundred  musicians,  was  erected  against  the 
front  of  the  palace  which  faces  the  gardens,  and  before  the  con- 
cert commenced,  the  emperor  clad  in  his  Imperial  mantle,  and 
conducting  the  then  august  Josephine  on  his  left,  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  a  balcony  above,  and  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
"  the  grand  dignitaries"  of  the  empire.  These,  however,  as 
well  as  their  Imperial  majesties,  shone  only  like  so  many 
twinkling  stars,  at  the  distance  at  which  we  were  removed 
from  them  below.  The  music,  as  you  may  conjecture,  al- 
though of  the  most  obstreperous  kind,  was  scarcely  heard,  and 
but  little  attended  to,  amid  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  crowd. 
The  splendid  fireworks  v/hich  succeeded,  were  an  object  of 
much  stronger  attraction,  and  as  they  happened  to  be  at  the 
end  of  the  garden  on  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde^  drew  the  whole 
multitude  in  an  instant  from  the  contemplation  of  the  monarch 
and  his  court.  I  was  struck  on  this  occasion  with  a  circum- 
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stance,  which  I  had  often  afterwards  occasion  to  remark, — I 
mean  the  boldness  and  success,  with  which  the  Parisian  women 
make  their  way  through  a  throng  of  whatever  character  or 
compactness. 

I  thought  this  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  temper  of 
the  populace  with  regard  to  their  government.  It  appeared  to 
me,  that  if  there  existed  among  the  multitude,  one  spark  of  loy- 
alty or  enthusiasm,  in  favour  of  their  emperor,  it  would  be  eli- 
ctied  by  his  presence  under  such  circumstances.  There  was  a 
majesty  in  the  scene  calculated  to  inflame  any  imagination.  In 
giving  credit  to  the  representations  of  the  Parisian  gazettes 
on  this  sui)ject,  I  was  entitled  to  conclude,  that  the  united 
voices  of  the  inhabitants  of  '^  the  good  city  of  Paris"  would 
have  assailed  the  heavens  in  such  a  conjuncture — I  should, 
however,  have  been  wofuUy  disappointed,  for  I  heard  but  a 
few  faint  acclamations,  and  those,  manifestly  from  the  mouths 
of  persons  hired  by  the  police  for  the  purpose.  I  read,  never- 
theless, in  the  Moniteur  of  the  next  day,  that  the  air  had  re- 
sounded with  cries  of  vive  Vempereur, 

Such  was  the  uniform  result  of  all  my  observation  on  this 
head  during  my  residence  in  Paris.  At  the  assemblages  of  the 
multitude  which  take  place  so  frequently  in  the  public  gardens; 
— at  the  theatres,  even  when  the  great  victories  achieved  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  were  pompously  announced  from  the 
stage, — in  the  midst  of  artificial  excitements  the  most  power- 
fully stimulant,— I  never  witnessed  any  indications  of  general 
enthusiasm,  nor  heard  any  general  acclamation,  but  that  which 
notoriously  issued  from  the  stipendiaries  of  the  police.  Under 
the  operation  of  the  fears  excited  by  the  military,  there  could 
be  no  marked  expression  of  disgust;  but  there  was,  among  the 
mass  of  the  populace,  an  aspect  of  sullen  indifference,  and 
among  the  middling  and  more  virtuous  classes,  demonstrations 
of  sorrow  and  aversion  but  half  disguised,  from  which  the  mi- 
litary ruler  might  draw  a  very  sad  augury,  if  he  looked  to  the 
possibility  of  disasters  in  the  field.  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  the  same  symptoms  are  still  manifest,  even  since  the 
late  marriage  of  the  emperor, — that  notwithstanding  the  pa- 
rade of  addresses  and  epithalamiums,  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris  exhibit  an  increased  apathy,  and  the  mass 
of  the  nation,  an  increased  aversion  for  the  individual. 

There  is  certainly  no  study  which  opens  a  more  curious, 
and  in  many  respects,  a  more  revolting  picture  of  human  na- 
ture, than  that  of  the  general  character  of  the  population  of 
Paris.  You  may  at  once  apply  to  them  in  the  aggregate  what 
Livy  has  said  of  the  Svrians  and  Asiatic  Greeks;  "levissi- 
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ma  homlnum  genera  et  servituti  nata;*'  alight  generation  born 
for  servitude.  But  this  aptitude  for  slavery  displays  itself  in 
a  very  different  shape  among  the  diff"erent  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. The  higher  orders,  the  savans,  and  the  literati,  pros- 
trate themselves  before  the  imperial  purple,  and  set  no  bounds 
to  the  grossness  and  extravagance  of  their  adulation.  Many 
of  them  become,  as  it  were,  intoxicated,  by  the  very  incense 
which  they  offer  to  their  terrible  divinity; — the  fames  while 
they  produce  no  effect  upon  the  idol,  ascend  into  their  own 
brain,  and  aided  by  the  influence  of  a  ductile  imagination,  be- 
tray them  into  an  actual  belief,  of  the  monstrous  hyperboles  of 
praise,  which  are  at  first  suggested  only  by  the  officiousness  of 
fear,  and  the  forwardness  of  servility.  They  resemble  at  length 
the  English  translator  of  Ariosto, — Fairfax — of  whom  it  is  re- 
lated, that  the  frequent  perusal  of  his  original  so  heated  his 
fancy,  as  to  produce  in  his  mind,  an  implicit  faith  in  the  realit} 
of  all  the  supernatural  adventures  of  the  Orlando  Furioso. 

"  Prevailing-  poet  whose  uncioubting'  mind 

**  Believ'd  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung-.*' 

Tht  populace  is  very  differently  affected.  Their  nature  re- 
quires a  rod  of  iron,  but  they  obey  in  sullen  reluctance,  and 
are  far  from  being  easily  duped  by  the  politic  frauds,  or  the 
elaborate  falsehoods  of  their  government.  It  was  known  when 
I  was  in  Paris,  that  the  fishwomen  of  the  Halle  reproached 
each  other  in  their  market  quarrels  with  lying  ''  like  the  bul- 
letins of  the  Emperor."  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  in- 
credulity, which  was  displayed  among  all  the  lower  orders,  with 
respect  to  the  official  accounts  of  the  victories  of  their  armies. 
The  mob  are  abject  under  the  restraints  of  the  military  and 
the  police;  but  they  still  speak  from  the  impulses  of  feeling, 
and  are  as  incapable  of  any  spontaneous  or  active  flattery,  as 
thev  are  of  any  spontaneous  resistance  to  oppression.  They 
only  require  now  such  leaders  as  presented  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  revolution,  or  the  same  external  incitements,  to 
be  made  to  officiate  as  instruments  to  a  similar  catastrophe  of 
horrors  and  absurdities; — to  revolve  round  the  same  circle, 
and  to  reach  precisely  the  same  point.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Faubourgs  are  just  now  what  they  were  at  the  period 
of  the  demolition  of  the  Bastile: 

**  A  popiihice  in  want,  with  pleasure  fir'd; 
**  Fit  for  proscriptions,  for  tlie  darkest  deeds, 
**  As  the  proud  feeder  bade:  inconstant,  blind, 
*'  Deserting-  friends  at  need,  and  dup'd  by  foes; 
'*  Loud  and  seditious  when  a  cljicf  inspir'd 
**  Their  headlong-  fuiy;  but,  of  him  depriv'd, 
*•  Akeady  slaves  tliat  lick'd  tlie  scouiging  lumd  '" 
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There  are  strange  anomalies  in  the  character  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Paris.  Although  easily  provoked  or  seduced  into 
rebellious  movements,  and  capable  of  the  most  sanguinary- 
excesses  in  their  paroxysms  of  sedition,  they  are,  in  a  season 
of  tranquillity,  more  mild,  placable  and  courteous  than  any 
other  populace  in  the  world.  Having  before  my  mind  the  un- 
paralleled atrocities  committed  during  the  revolution,  I  re- 
marked, with  no  small  surprise,  the  polished  goodnature,  and 
the  obliging,  sociable,  gregarious  temper,  which  were  visible, 
even  among  the  mob.  There  is  a  sobriety  in  their  habits,  a 
mildness  in  their  intercourse,  and  a  moderation  in  the  indul- 
gence of  their  palate,  strikingly  contradistinguished  from  the 
rough,  intractable  manners,  and  the  intemperate  habits  of  the 
same  classes  in  London.  Yet  the  latter  are  in  their  domestic 
quarrels,  and  in  their  seditious  tumults,  models  of  gentleness 
and  humanity,  when  compared  with  the  former  under  the 
same  circumstances.  The  wanton  prodigal  effusion  of  human 
blood,  and  the  abominations  of  refined  cruelty  with  regard  to 
the  human  victim,  are  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  popular 
commotions  of  England.  The  indocility,  the  surliness,  and 
even  the  brutality  of  the  English  mob,  are  balanced  by  an  in- 
stinctive abhorrence  for  blood;  by  a  quick  sense  of  v/rong  and 
injustice;  bv  a  certain  self-estimation,  and  by  a  manly  genero- 
sity of  spirit, — qualities  in  v/hich  the  French  populace  are 
wholly  deficient.  No  demagogue  can  ever  hope  to  acquire 
power  in  England  by  an  ambulatory  guillotine;  by  the  use  of 
grape-shot  for  the  massacre  of  groupes  of  defenceless  victims, 
QX  by  national  marriages  as  the  Noyades  of  the  Loire  were 
facetiously  styled. 

In  the  event  of  an  insurrection  in  Paris,  the  populace  would 
not  now  want  leaders,  of  a  character  fully  as  desperate,  as  those 
who  headed  them  in  the  first  paroxysms  of  the  revolution. 
The  metropolis  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  vitious,  the  profli- 
gate and  the  idle  from  every  corner  of  the  empire.  It  is  a 
species  of  common  sewer,  into  which  almost  half  the  moral 
putrefaction  of  France  is  regularly  emptied.  The  proportion 
of  inveterate  gamblers,  of  sharpers,  of  men  without  regular 
occupation,  and  persons  of  ruined  fortunes,  is  almost  incre- 
dible, when  compared  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  population. 
They  crowd  the  coffee-houses,  the  night-cellars,  the  publ'.c 
walks,  and  the  theatres,  and  are  at  all  times  ripe  for  any  politi- 
cal change,  or  any  sanguinary  excesses.  They  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  be  either  the  remorseless  instruments,  or  the  furious 
enemies  of  the  present  despotism.  Having  been  accustomed 
in  our  own  country  to  the  spectacle  of  universal  and  cheerful  in- 
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dustry,  I  was  affected  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  well  de- 
scribe, during  the  first  weeks  of  my  residence  in  the  French 
metropolis,  by  the  forlorn  and  hagard  aspect,  of  the  multitude 
of  resourceless  and  despondent  wretches,  whom  I  encountered 
everywhere  in  my  walks.  I  believe  it  impossible  for  any  Ame- 
rican fresh  from  the  bosom  of  our  native  morality,  to  pass 
through  i\iQ palais  roi/al^^htr  forming  some  acquaintance  with 
that  focus  of  vice  and  misery,  without  experiencing  strong 
emotions  of  horror  and  disgust.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  num- 
bers of  individuals,  of  a  decent  appearance,  hanging  over  the 
sides  of  the  bridges,  and  contemplating  for  hours  in  succession 
the  lapse  of  the  Seine. 

The  indefatigable  vigilance,  and  the  inflexible  rigours  of  the 
police  are,  in  fact,  essentially  necessar}^  to  the  preservation  of 
public  tranquillity,  as  far  as  they  aifect  the  description  of  indi- 
viduals of  whom  I  am  now  speaking.  To  save  the  whole  com- 
munity from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  wildest  and  most  mur- 
derous anarchy,  they  must  be  bound  down  in  adamantine 
chains.  It  is  the  indispensable  policy  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, not  only  to  exercise  a  most  rigorous  system  of  coercion 
in  their  regard,  but  to  provide  both  for  them  and  the  populace 
in  general,  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  public  amusements.* 
To  render  them  patient  under  the  lash  of  despotism,  or  in- 
deed under  the  restraints  of  any  kind  of  government,  all  classes 
must  have  their  senses  and  their  imagination  constand}- 
amused.  Those  particularly,  upon  whom  the  military  system 
entails  domestic  grievances  of  the  heaviest  nature,  imperiously 
require  the  solace  of  shows  and  operas.  In  contemplating  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  I  was 
incessandy  reminded  of  a  passage  in  Thomson's  address  to 
oppression. 

**  Mark  the  desponding  race, 
'*  Of  occupation  void,  as  void  of  hope; 
**  Hope,  the  g-lad  ray,  g-lanc'd  from  Eternal  Good, 
**  That  life  enlivens,  and  exalts  its  powers 
**  With  views  of  fortune — madness  all  to  them— 
*'  By  thee  relentless  seiz'd  their  better  joys, 
•*  To  the  soft  aid  of  cordial  airs  they  fly, 
**  Breatliing  a  kind  oblivion  o'er  their  woes, 
*'  And  love  and  music  melt  their  souls  away.* 

*  The  attention  paid  to  this  subject  may  be  evidenced  by  the  following 
decree  recently  issued  in  Paris. 

*•  Considering  that  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Paris  has  but 
the  Sunday  for  the  enjoyment  of  theatrical  exhibitions,  and  that  the  hours  at 
whicii  they  now  begin  and  finish,  interfere  with  the  occupations  wliich  the 
inliabitants  have  to  pursue  on  Monday;  it  is  decreed,  upon  a  report  of  the 
minister  of  police  to  that  effect,  that  from  the  first  of  October  1810  the  per- 
formances  in  all  the  minor  theatres  shall,  on  the  Sunday,  commence  at  half 
after  five  in  the  evening  precisely." 

Vol.  I.  R 
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The  spectacle  of  death  and  of  murder,  which  v/as  for  so 
many  years  present  to  the  eye  of  the  inhabitants  of  P^ris,  has 
rendered  them,  in  some  manner,  insensible  to  those  exhibitions 
of  diseased  or  perishing  mortality,  from  which  we,  in  this 
country,  recoil  with  dismay  and  disgust.  There  is,  in  the  most 
populous  part  of  the  French  metropolis,  an  establishment  en- 
titled La  Morgue^  destined  for  the  reception  and  exposition 
of  bodies  drowned  in  the  Seine,  and  caught  in  nets,  which  are 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  river  for  that  purpose.  The 
object  of  this  exposition  is,  that  the  deceased  may  be  recog- 
nised by  their  friends  or  relatives,  and  receive  the  rights  of 
sepulture  accordingly.  The  Morgue  is  open  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  to  passengers  of  every  description,  and  often  displays  at 
a  time,  five  or  six  horrible  carcasses  stretched,  without  cover- 
ing, on  an  inclined  platform,  and  subjected  to  the  promiscuous 
gaze  of  the  mob.  This  spectacle  is  viewed,  with  a  gaiety  and 
insensibility,  almost  incredible  to  any  other  than  an  eyewitness 
of  the  fact.  I  have  frequently,  in  my  rambles  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  charnel-house,  seen  women  of  a  very  decent  appearance 
passing  in  and  out  with  a  countenance  of  merriment  and  plea- 
santry. It  fell  to  my  lot  to  witness  but  one  public  execution 
while  I  was  in  Paris,  and  that  was,  the  guillotining  of  a  par- 
ricide. I  remarked,  on  this  occasion,  a  similar  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  mob.  There  were  but  few  spectators,  and  the 
workmen  in  the  neighbourhood  scarcely  deigned  to  turn  their 
eye  upon  the  scene. 

The  massacres  perpetrated  in  Paris  during  the  revolution, 
are  not  the  only  causes,  which  have  produced  this  callous  and 
ferocious  temper,  with  regard  to  the  common  woes  of  huma- 
nity. The  succession  of  bloody  wars,  in  which  France  has  been 
unremittingly  engaged  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  has  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  harden  the  character  of  the  whole  mass  of 
her  population,  and  to  blunt  the  sympathies  of  the  heart.  A 
judicious  historian  of  antiquity,  Thucydides,  ascribes  thii  ef- 
fect to  continued  foreign  hostilities,  as  well  as  to  intestine 
commotions,  and  illustrates  his  doctrine  by  the  change,  which 
he  states  to  have  been  wrought,  in  the  spirit  and  manners  of 
the  Athenians,  by  the  long  Peloponesian  war.  "  In  a  season 
"  of  peace  and  affluence,"  says  this  profound  observer,  "  com- 
'*'  munities  as  well  as  individuals  have  their  tempers  under 
^'  regulation;  they  are  open  to  the  influence,  and  attend 
'*  more  to  the  culture  of  the  mild  charities  of  life  But  war 
"  which  snatches  from  them  their  daily  subsistence,  is  the 
"  teacher  of  violence,  and  assimilates  the  passions  of  men  to 
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"  their  present  condition."*  If  ever  there  was  a  nation  ex- 
posed to  this  baneful  influence,  it  is  France,  that  has  been  for 
so  many  years  familiarized  to  the  work  of  carnage  both  with- 
in and  without;  that  breathes  but  of  war  and  of  conquest; 
whose  whole  male  population  is  alternately  enagaged  in  the 
field,  and  among  whom,  the  military  are  the  privileged  order 
and  the  universal  masters. f 

But  let  us  pass  to  a  subject  somewhat  less  solemn.  The 
glimpse  which  I  had  obtained  of  the  imperial  court,  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Thuileries  was  not,  as  you  may  imagine,  quite 
sufficient  to  gratify  my  curiosi:y  on  this  head.  The  first  wish 
of  a  stranger  in  Paris  is,  to  view  the  individual  whose  name  is 
in  every  mouth,  and  whose  image  seems  to  be  constantly  pre- 
sent to  everv  imagination.  I  sought  with  great  eagerness,  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  features  of  Bonaparte  at  my  lei- 
sure, and  was  soon  fully  gratified  in  this  respect.  One  of  my 
friends  procured  for  me  a  ticket  of  admission,  or  rather  a  for- 
mal invitation,  to  the  private  imperial  theatre  of  the  palace  of 
St.  Cloud,  which  was  then  the  residence  of  the  court.  The  best 
actors  and  singers  of  the  capital  performed  at  this  theatre  twice 
a  week,  for  the  entertainment  of  their  imperial  majesties,  who 
themselves  selected  the  pieces  for  representation,  and  rarely 
failed  to  attend.  I  arrived  at  St.  Cloud  in  good  time,  and  pro- 
cured a  seat  in  the  third  row  of  boxes,  which  were  appro- 
priated to  such  of  the  spectators,  as  had  not  been  introduced 
at  court.  The  pit  v.as  crowded  with  generals  covered  with 
gold  lace,  and  with  the  grand  dignitaries  of  the  empire  dress- 
ed in  their  richest  costume.  The  ladies  of  the  court,  the  fo- 
reign ambassadors,  &c.  occupied  the  first  and  second  rows.  I 
found  myself  placed  immediately  opposite  to  the  arm-chair,  in 
which  the  Emperor  took  his  seat,  and  as  the  theatre  is  exceed- 

*  y.oi\ri  yd^  rd  (roifJMTX  SiSovrtg,  li'la  tov  kyn^i  'ijraivov  l\d(JL(ha.voy,  xai  tov  Tafov  lxi<niu.O' 
rxTOv,  ovK  Iv  o  v.uvrai  ju.aX.kovt  ctXx'  h  u  n  So^a  avruv  ra^d  ru  ivrv^ovri  ecu  x«4  koyov 
xoti  i§yov  y.ai^a  au/icvtiirro^  v.a.TaXtivTiTai,  aviT^ov  yd§  ixifavuv  -xmtx  yH  ratpo^t  xai  ou  (rr- 
>.Xuv  f.tJiov  Iv  tJj  cly.iia.  crfialvu  liriy^upriy  aXX«  xa<  tv  Tn  /u.ii  TfOcrxcLKT)!  ay^K^o;  f/.vn- 
f4.if  Tta.^  \%a.c-T(p  rr,g  y\6{.'.in^  f^aXKov  n  tqZ  i^yov  ivSix  iTocnzi . 

The  whole  passage  is  highly  insUnictive  and  merits  an  attentive  perusal. 
— See  Thucydides,  B.  3d. 

t  May  not  France,  hereafter,  vex'ify  the  maxim  of  the  poet? 
"  A  conqaering  people,  to  themselves  a  prey 
•'  Must  ever  fall;  when  tlieir  victorious  troops, 
*'  In  blood  and  rapine  savage  grown,  can  find 
"  No  land  to  sack  and  pillage  but  their  own." 
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ingly  small,  quite  neat  enough,  to  examine  him  minutely.  Be- 
fore and  during  the  performance,  we  were  served  with  ices  and 
cooling  drinks  by  the  imperial  domestics.  The  magnificence 
of  the  habits  worn  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  the  profu- 
sion of  diamonds  (I  cannot  say  of  beauty)  displayed  by  the 
ladies,  afforded,  at  the  same  time,  a  rich  feast  for  the  eye. 

The  Empress  Josephine,  Jerome  Bonaparte,and  the  princess 
Murat,  made  their  appearance  at  about  eight  o'clock.  The 
whole  body  of  spectators  rose,  at  the  entrance  of  each  member 
of  the  imperial  family.  The  Emperor  followed  soon  after,  on 
his  return  from  reviewing  a  body  of  troops,  who  were  then 
encamped  at  the  village  of  Meudon.  He  entered  with  a  very 
brisk  step  accompanied  by  three  chamberlains, — general  offi- 
cers,— who  remained  standing  behind  his  fautenil^  during  the 
whole  performance.  He  had  in  the  next  box,  on  his  right 
hand,  the  princess  Murat  and  Jerome  Bonaparte.  The' Em- 
press was  placed  in  a  box  immediately  opposite,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  theatre,  with  her  principal  maids  of  honour  seated 
by  her  side,  and  two  officei's  in  waiting  behind  her  chair.  The 
entrance  of  the  Emperor  was  the  signal  for  the  raising  of  the 
curtain.  To  the  performance  although  excellent,  I  attended 
but  little;  my  mind  being  completely  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  extraordinary  personage,  whose  life  has  been  a 
tissue  of  such  wonderful  adventures,  and  of  such  atrocious 
crimes. 

His  first  occupation  was  to  survey  the  whole  assemblage 
about  him  very  attentively,  with  an  opera  glass,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  generals  behind.  He  re- 
turned it  without  looking  back,  and  received  his  snuff-box 
from  another,  of  the  contents  of  which,  he  made  as  liberal 
a  use,  as  the  great  Frederick  himself  could  have  done,  in 
the  same  period  of  time.  He  returned  the  snuff-box  as  he 
had  dismissed  the  opera  glass,  over  his  shoulder,  and  with- 
out turning  his  head.  He  appeared  attentive  to  the  first  part 
of  the  representation,  which  was  a  little  comedy  of  Picardy 
and  occasionally  nodded  approbation  to  the  princess  Murat, 
as  the  actor  or  the  author  chanced  to  excel.  During  the  af- 
terpiece, which  was  an  opera-seria^  he  seemed  buried  in 
thought,  and  retired  at  the  termination  of  it,  as  briskly  as  he 
had  entered. 

The  person  of  Bonaparte  has  been  so  often  described,  that  I 
need  not  ente^  into  particulars  on  this  point.  He  was  quite 
corpulent  at  this  period,  and  is  now,  as  I  am  Informed,  still 
more  robust.  He  wore  on  this  occasion,  a  plain  uniform  coat 
with  the  imperial  insignia,  and  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
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His  hair  was  without  powder,  and  cropped  short.  I  saw  him 
in  various  situations  afterwards,  and  received  uniformly  the 
same  impressions  from  his  countenance.  It  is  full  of  meaning, 
but  does  not  altogether  indicate  the  true  character  of  his  soul. 
His  eye  is  solemn  and  gloomy, and  exceedingly  penetrating;  but 
it  has  less  of  savage  fierceness,  and  of  fire,  than  one  would  ex- 
pect. The  whole  physical  head,  however,  is  not  unsuitable  to 
the  station  or  nature  of  the  individual. 

**  His  warlike  mind,  his  soul  devoid  of  fear, 

"  His  high-designing  thoughts  are  figured  there." 

His  limbs  are  well-proportioned,  and  remarkably  strong  and 
muscular.  His  personal  activity  is  indefatigable,  and  his  per* 
sonal  courage  has  never  been  questioned.  I  have  seen  him 
several  times  on  horseback,  almost  always  in  full  gallop.  He 
displays  no  grace  in  this  position,  but  is  universally  admitted^ 
to  be  one  of  the  most  adventurous,  as  well  as  skilful  riders  ia 
his  dominions. 

There  is  no  man,  as  I  am  well  informed,  more  patient  of  fa- 
tigue, or  more  willing  to  encounter  it  in  every  situation.  His 
habits  as  to  diet  are  not  at  all  abstemious,  and  yet  by  no  means 
those  of  an  epicure.  He  eats  voraciously,  and  with  the  great- 
est celerity,  of  whatever  is  placed  before  him;  drinks  largely 
of  coffee  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  takes  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  snuff.  I  had  understood  before  I  arrived  in  Paris  that 
he  appeared  but  seldom  in  public,  and  then  with  multiplied 
precautions  for  the  security  of  his  person.  This,  however,  is 
certainly  an  incorrect  statement.  He  exposes  himself  without 
any  appearance  of  apprehension,  and  in  situations,  in  which  his 
life  might  be  at  once  assailed  by  a  thousand  hands.  Any  spec- 
tator of  the  theatrical  exhibition,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken, 
might  have  destroyed  him  without  difficulty.  I  have  seen  him 
in  an  open  carriage,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  fifty  thou- 
sand souls,  in  the  park  of  St.  Cloud. 

1  was  prompted  by  a  very  natural  curiosity  to  make  many 
inquiries,  concerning  the  domestic  temper  and  habits  of  '*  the 
Caesar  of  Csesars,"  as  Bonaparte  is  now  denominated  in  the 
journals  of  Paris.  My  sources  of  information  were  among  the 
best,  and  the  following  is  the  summary  of  the  copious  details, 
which  were  given  to  me  on  this  subject.  From  his  earliest 
youth,  his  disposition  was  haughty,  vindictive,  overweening 
and  ambitious.  This  character  he  displayed  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  where  he  first  distinguished  himself  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  induce  his  commander-in-chief,  Dugommier,  to  make 
this  remark,  in  speaking  of  him  to  one  of  the  commissaries  of 
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the  convention;  "  Let  that  young  man  engage  your  attention; 
"  if  you  do  not  promote  him,  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  he 
"  will  know  how  to  promote  himself." — When  he  was  ap- 
pointed, at  the  early  age  of  twenty  five,  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  he  betrayed  no  emotion,  either  of  surprise  or  of 
diffidence,  at  so  sudden  and  dangerous  an  elevation,  and  an- 
swered those,  who  indulged  in  some  remarks  concerning  his 
youth,  in  this  way: — "  At  the  expiration  of  six  months,  I  shall 
*"*  either  be  an  old  general  or  a  dead  man." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  he  espou- 
sed the  republican  principles  of  the  time,  and  defended  them 
with  so  much  warmth  as  nearly  to  have  lost  his  life,  while  at 
the  military  school  of  Paris,  by  the  excess  of  his  zeal.  In  the 
year  1790,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Paoli 
who  had  been  the  friend  of  his  father,  and  he  then  professed 
the  most  enthusiastic  feelings,  on  the  score  of  the  noble  efforts, 
which  that  general  had  made,  to  establish  the  independence 
of  his  country.  But  his  republicanism  was  always  remarked  to 
be  that  of  an  ambitious  spirit,  impatient  of  the  restraints  im- 
posed by  existing  establishments,  and  of  the  obstacles  which  a 
regular  and  settled  organizationof  society,  presents  to  the  im- 
mediate acquisition  of  power,  by  an  obscure  individual.  He 
was  a  republican  (and  of  such  the  number  is  not  small)  of 
whom  the  then  rulers  of  France  might  have  said,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Alfieri: 

Ei  contra  la  patria 
Cong-iura;  ei  cova  orribili  disegrii. 
Chiania  tiranni  noi;  ma  in  seno  ei  nutie 
Di  ben  ultra  tirannide  il  pensicro* 

Even  in  his  boyhood  Bonaparte  was  passionately  devoted  to 
the  military  science,  and  took  part  with  his  young  comrades, 
only  in  such  exercises,  as  presented  the  most  lively  image  of 
war.  His  disposition  was  then  solitary  and  contemplative. 
The  story  is  correct,  which  is  related  concerning  a  garden,  that 
he  had  formed  as  a  private  retreat  for  himself,  when  at  school, 
and  fortified  against  the  incursions  of  his  class-mates.  He  was 
sometimes  assisted  in  the  defence  of  this  fortress,  by  the  pre- 
sent General  D'Hedouville,  who  was  then  the  only  one  of  his 
companions,  who  felt  or  displayed  any  sympathy  for  him.  They 
separated  at  an  early  age,  and  Hedouville,  presented  himself 
for  the  first  time  to  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  as  a  simple  lieutenant, 

*  "  He  it  is  that  conspires  against  his  country;  he  it  is  that  broods  horri- 
"  ble  plots;  he  calls  us  tyrants  but  in  his  own  bosom  he  fosters  the  hope  and 
*'  plan  of  a  tyranny  very  distinct  from  that  of  which  we  ure  conscious." 
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when  the  latter  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  French  army. 
Bonaparte  recognsied  him  immediately,  and  addressed  him 
thus  "  I  know  you:  you  are  the  person  who  assisted  me  in  de- 
"  fending  my  garden."  Hedouville  was  promoted  without 
delay,  and  has  since  occupied  the  highest  military  and  civil 
grades.  Bonaparte  has  been  at  all  times  lavish  of  honours  and 
favours,  to  the  associates  of  his  first  campaigns,  andof  his  hum- 
bler fortunes.  Whether  this  conduct  proceeds  from  the  ordi- 
nary sympathies  of  our  nature  in  such  a  case,  or  from  the  im- 
pulses of  pride,  which  often  lead  to  the  same  effect,  may  be 
best  determined,  by  a  reference  to  the  general  history  of  his 
life. 

He  was  not  without  social  qualities  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
his  military  career,  and  even  after  his  elevation  to  the  first 
posts  of  the  army,  could  occasionally  soften  the  natural  sternness 
and  solemnity  of  his  manner,  into  an  affable  and  communicative 
ease,  which  rendered  his  conversation  somewhat  attractive. 
He  often  indulged  himself  when  first  consul,  after  the  public 
repasts  of  the  Thuileries,  in  copious  narratives  concerning  his 
campaigns  in  Egypt,  about  which  he  was  extremely  fond  of 
talking.  But  on  his  accession  to  the  imperial  dignity  these 
glimmerings  of  the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  courtesy  were  seen 
no  more,  and  the  innate  dispositions  of  the  man  were  dis- 
played without  disguise  or  control.  Since  that  period  he  has 
been,  in  the  interior  of  the  Thuileries,  almost  uniformly,  aus- 
tere, gloomy  and  suspicious;  making  all  those  who  belong 
to  his  household  the  victims  of  the  most  tyrannical  caprice 
and  of  the  most  impetuous  gusts  of  passion.  I  have  it  from 
good  authority,  that  for  two  or  three  days  subsequent  to  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  D'Engheim,  he  resembled  rather  a  fa- 
mished tiger,  than  the  monarch  of  a  civilized  nation.  Scarcely 
an  individual  dared  approach  him,  but  his  chief  favourite 
general  Savary,  whom  he  has  recently  made  minister  of 
police,  and  whose  appointment  to  that  oflice  has  occasioned 
the  Parisians  to  remark,  that  they  have  now  a  superintendant 
who  mends  his  pen  with  his  sword:  wi  ministre  qui  taille  so, 
phone  avec  son  epee.  When  the  execution  of  D'Engheim  was 
announced  in  the  Thuileries,  every  inhabitant  of  the  palace 
wore  a  countenance  of  terror  and  dismay,  and  this  circum- 
stance contributed  to  exasperate  the  rage,  and  to  darken  the 
gloom  of  their  irritable  tyrant.  Doubtless,  he  thought  he  read 
in  the  aspect  of  those  about  him,  the  same  language  of  reproach 
which  conscience  uttered  within  his  own  breast.  Tacitus  savs 
of  Tiberius,  "  that  neither  the  imperial  dignity,  nor  the  gloom 
**  of  solitude,  could  save  him   from  himself;  that  his  crimes 
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*'  retaliated  upon  him  the  severest  retribution;  that  he  lived 
*<  on  the  rack  of  guilt,  and  that  his  wounded  spirit  groaned 
*'  in  agony."  The  historian  proceeds  to  remark  "  that  if 
^'  the  minds  of  tyrants  were  laid  open  to  our  view,  we  should 
"  see  them  mangled  with  the  whips  and  stings  of  remorse; 
"  that  by  blows  and  stripes  the  flesh  is  made  to  quiver,  and  in 
"  like  manner,  cruelty  and  inordinate  passions,  malice  and  evil 
''  deeds,  become  internal  executioners,  and  with  unceasing 
"  torture,  goad  and  lacerate  the  heart."* 

The  accusations  which  sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  his  work  on 
Egypt,  has  preferred  against  Bonaparte,  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  w  orld.  I  had,  while  in  Paris,  a  conversation  on 
this  subject,  with  one  of  the  principal  geographical  engineers 
attached  to  the  French  expedition  to  that  country,  and  I  ob- 
tained from  him,  information  with  regard  to  the  affair  of  Jaffa, 
upon  which  particular  circumstances  induced  me  to  place  the 
fullest  reliance.  This  officer,  who  never  left  the  person  of 
Bonaparte  during  his  Egyptian  campaigns,  strenuously  de- 
nied the  poisoning  of  the  sick  at  Jaffa,  and  asserted  that  the 
crime  would  have  been  altogether  superfluous,  as  it  was  only 
necessary,  on  evacuating  that  city,  to  leave  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  in  order  to  render  their  destruction  inevitable. 
He  admitted  the  fact  of  the  massacre  of  the  Turkish  prisoners, 
but  did  not  himself  undertake  to  vindicate  the  deed.  He  merelv 
mentioned  the  plea  which  the  commander  in  chief  had  assigned 
on  that  occasion — the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  latter  was  ad- 
vancing into  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  Turkish  prisoners  were  too 
numerous  to  be  transported  with  him,  particularly  as  his  own 
army  was  straitened  by  the  want  of  provisions.  If  the  Turks 
had  been  liberated,  they  v/ould  have  engaged  in  active  service 
against  him  immediately,  as  the  garrison  of  Jaffa  had  done 
notwithstanding  the  most  express  stipulations  to  the  contrary. 
Self  preservation,  therefore,  left  no  alternative  but  their  de- 
struction, and  this  was  effected  by  causing  them  to  be  shot,  to 
the  number  of  a  thousand  at  a  time,  in  cold  blood.— Such  was 
the  justification  which  Bonaparte  offered  for  this  deed,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  plausibility.  The  case  is  not  with- 
out a  precedent  in  history,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  example  to  which  I  allude,  that  of  Henry  the  fifth,  aftei 

*  "  Adeo  facinora  atque  flagitia  sua  ipsi  quoque  in  supplicium  verterant. 
"  Neque  frustra  praestantissimus  sapientix  firmare  solitus  est,  si  recludan- 
**  tur  tyrannonim  mentes,  posse  adspici  laniatus  et  ictus;  quando,  ut  cor- 
**  pora  verberibus,  ita  saevitiae,  libidine,  malis  consult! s,  animus  dilaceretur 
"  Equippe  Tiberum  non  fortuna,  non  solitudjnes,  proteg^ebant,  quin  tormentu 
*"  pectoris  suasque  ipse  poeiias  fateretur."  Annal.  lib.  G. 
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the  battle  of  Agincourt,  is  of  an  antiquity  rather  too  remote 
to  dccicU-  the  privileges  of  modern  warfare,  or  the  clainis  of 
refined  humanit}.^ 

I  could  discover,  from  the  conversation  of  several  of  the 
scientific  men,  who  accompanied  Bonaparte  on  his  expedition 
to  Egypt,  that  they  entertained  no  very  strong  affection  for 
their  leader.  Scarcely  one  half  of  the  body  of  Savans  whom 
he  allured  into  his  train,  survived  the  fatigues  and  maladies,  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  in  that  homicide  climate.  The  sol- 
diery seeing  them  exempt  from  the  dangers  of  the  field,  and 
being  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  their  occupations,  held 
them  in  utter  contempt,  as  a  body  of  cowards  and  idlers,  who 
were  fed  luxuriously,  at  the  expense  of  their  more  meritorious 
associates.  Neither  the  commander  in  chief,  nor  his  army,  left 
upon  the  minds  of  ''  the  Institute  of  Cairo,"  any  other  im- 
pressions than  those  of  disgust  and  aversion. 

The  consummate  abilities  of  Bonaparte,  both  as  a  general 
and  a  statesman,  are  now  universally  acknowledged.  Until  a 
few  years  past,  his  enemies  w^ere  unwilling  to  allow  him,  that 
supremacy  of  genius  which  he  undoubtedly  possesses,  and  to 
which  every  individual,  with  whom  I  conversed  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Paris,  bore  the  amplest  testimony.  None  of  his  coun- 
sellors, no  functionary  of  his  government  approaches  him,  with- 
out feeling  the  ascendency  of  his  mind;  and  there  are  but  few 
about  his  person,  who  can  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  his 
policy.  His  thoughts  are  perpetually  occupied  by  vast  schemes 
of  conquest,  and  busied  in  all  the  most  subtle  refinements  of 
elaborate  fraud.  His  great  strokes  of  policy,  as  well  as  the 
movements  of  his  armies,  originate  with  himself,  and  he  dis- 
plays, no  less  skill  than  despotism,  in  the  application  of  the 
talents  of  others  to  his  own  purposes. 

His  ministers,  however  able  or  profligate,  are  scarcely  equal 
to  embrace,  either  the  vast  compass,  or  the  gigantic  depravity 
of  his  ambition.  Although  decorated  with  splendid  titles,  and 

*  There  is  something-  too  in  Bonaparte's  proclamation  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  army,  which  lie  sent  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  La  Vendee  in  the  year 
1800,  that  might  not  please  a  fastidious  palate. — "  March,"  says  he, 
**  March! — Brii^ands,  emigrants,  stipendiaries  of  England  must  be  men 
"  witliout  honour  or  courage.  Marcli  against  them;  you  will  not  be  called 
"  upon  to  make  any  great  effoits  of  >;dour — Let  me  soon  learn  tliat  the 
'*  chiefs  of  the  brigands  have  li^ced — Exterminate  these  wretches,  the  dis- 
**  honour  of  the  French  name.— ikfaie  a  good  and  a  short  campaign.  Faites 
"  une  campagne  bonne  et  courte." 

See  "  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  la  Vendee  par  Alphonse  Beauchamp," 
vol.3,  p.  433. 

It  is  not  easy  to  admire  either  the  style  or  the  spirit  of  this  proclamation. 

Vol.  I,  S 
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enriched  with  an  ample  share  of  the  public  spoil,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  the  most  miserable  and  laborious  slaves  in  ex- 
istence, under  the  inflexible  dominion  of  the  most  capricious 
and  insolent  of  all  masters.  They  suffer  personal  indignities 
without  number,  and  are  at  no  one  moment,  secure  of  the 
favour,  upon  which  they  know  their  existence  to  depend.  If 
the  foreign  enterprises  of  Bonaparte,  as  well  as  the  internal 
organization  of  his  empire,  be  attentively  examined,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  he  acts,  in  almost  all  instances,  from  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  mankind,  and  of  human  nature 
under  all  its  phases.  There  is  scarcely  a  successful  device,  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  means,  employed  by  conquering  nations 
for  the  extension  of  their  dominion,  or  by  the  Philips,  the 
Caesars,  the  Constantines  and  the  Charlemagnes  for  the  con- 
solidation of  their  power,  of  which  he  will  not  be  found,  to 
have  made  a  skilful  and  efficacious  use.  The  inventive  faculties 
and  the  erudite  acquirements,  of  thousands  of  ingenious  poli- 
ticians, and  of  laborious  scholars,  are  incessantly  engaged  in 
providing  him  with  materials,  both  of  thought  and  action, 
subsidiary  to  his  designs. 

He  has  never  felt,  and  is  incapable  of  feeling,  any  influence 
calculated  to  frustrate  the  views  of  his  ambition,  but  that 
of  an  impetuous  temper.  To  female  blandishments  he  is  ut- 
terly insensible,  as  far  as  they  tend  to  subjugate  the  mind,  al- 
though he  has  never  deserved,  the  reputation  for  continency, 
which  he  has  enjoyed  beyond  the  limits  of  Paris.  Josephine 
possessed  not  the  slightest  ascendant  over  his  decisions,  or  his 
inclinations,  in  any  one  point,  nor  will  the  present  Empress 
exert  any  larger  share  of  influence,  whatever  may  be  the  su- 
periority of  her  titles  to  deference  or  to  love.  For  the  whole 
house  of  Lorraine  he  cherishes  an  unextinguishable  hate,  and 
meditates  the  most  complete  destruction.  Motives  of  state 
policy  alone,  led  to  this  union,  and  they  alone  will  regulate 
his  cleportment  towards  the  Austrian  princess,  who  was  sa- 
crificed, and,  as  it  will  hereafter  appear,  unavailingly  sacrificed, 
to  the  preservation  of  her  father's  crown.  It  is  often  asked,  and 
you  perhaps  may  be  disposed  to  inquire,  how  it  happens,  that  a 
despot  v/hose  government  is  so  oppressive,  and  who  has  con- 
traded  the  universal  odium  of  his  subjects, should  so  longescape 
the  fate  of  a  Philip  or  of  a  Caesar? — The  immensity  of  his  power, 
the  diflicuUies  which  embarrass  all  attempts  upon  the  person 
of  a  monarch,  and  the  certain  death  which  would  await  even 
a  successful  assailant,  together  with  the  variety  of  motives, 
which  give  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  population  of  France, 
a  direct  interest  in  the  prolongation  of  his  life,  all  these  fur- 
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nish  a  solution  to  the  question.  Should  he  ever  encounter  any 
serious  disaster  in  the  field,  he  will  afford  another  illustration, 
of  the  well  known  verses  of  the  poet, 

*'  Mais  au  moindre  revcrs  funestc, 
"  Le  masque  tonibe,  rhomme  restc, 
*'  Et  le  heros  s'evanouit." 

After  having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  character  of  Bonaparte, 
I  may  be  naturally  expected  to  say  something,  on  the  subject 
of  the  repudiated  Empress  Josephine.  I  cannot  speak  of  her 
with  quite  the  same  enthusiasm,  as  that  which  animated  Mr. 
Burke,  when  he  recollected  "  the  elevation  and  the  fall"  of  the 
unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  but  I  must  confess,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  contrast  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
saw  Josephine  in  Paris,  with  her  present  condition,  without 
some  emotions  of  sorrow  and  compassion.  During  the  absence 
of  the  Emperor  in  the  North  of  Europe,  she  was,  although 
wholly  without  political  power,  made  a  sort  of  Imperial  Au- 
tomaton, and  worshipped  by  the  Parisians,  with  almost  the 
same  prodigality  of  devotional  flattery,  as  if  she  had  been  their 
sole  monarch,  and  another  Semiramis.  Certainly  no  Queen  of 
France  ever  moved  in  greater  splendour,  or  was  courted  with 
more  obsequiousness.  Her  apartments  in  the  Thuileries  were, 
during  the  whole  period  of  her  reign,  crowded  with  dedi- 
cations from  authors;  with  the  most  magnificent  labours  of  the 
press;  with  splendid  offerings  from  the  manufactures,  and  with 
innumerable,  high-wrought  panegyrics  from  the  French  muse. 
There  were  no  epithets  of  exaggerated  encomium,  which  could 
be  culled  from  the  language,  that  were  not  daily  lavished  upon 
her,  in  all  the  gazettes  and  literary  journals.  At  this  moment, 
her  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  single  newspaper,  nor,  as  I 
am  informed,  in  the  mouth  of  any  individual  in  the  French 
metropolis.  If  there  be  any  thing  to  compensate  her  for  the 
insecurity,  and  the  mortifications,  incident  to  this  sad  reverse 
of  fortune,  it  is  the  separation  from  her  ci-devant  spouse, 
the  loss  of  whose  domestic  society,  she  can  never  have  much 
reason  to  regret.  She  was  said  to  be  altogether  devoid  of  am- 
bition, but  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  that  she  could  have  been 
insensible  to  the  humiliation,  and  the  indignities,  which  she 
was  compelled  to  undergo,  in  the  solemnities  of  her  repudi- 
ation; and,  whatever  consolation  may  accrue  to  her  from  the 
circumstance  of  her  estrangement  from  Bonaparte,  she  cannot 
see  the  transfer  of  her  honours  to  another,  without  very  pun- 
gent vexation. 
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The  late  Empress  could  never  have  been  called  handsome, 
but  she  had,  when  I  saw  her,  the  remains  of  "  a  good  face," 
and  v>ras  remarkably  graceful  and  well-formed.  A  very  liberal 
use  of  rouge  did  not  serve  to  disguise  her  age,  which  appeared 
to  border  on  fifty,  and  which  an  extreme  meagerness  contri- 
buted to  render  more  apparent.  I  had  occasion  to  see  both  her 
and  the  Emperor  several  times  at  mass,  and  could  discover 
very  few  symptoms  of  devotion  in  either.  The  latter  always 
appeared  uneasy  and  impatient.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
frailties  of  Josephine,  before  her  elevation  to  the  throne,  her 
subsequent  deportment  was  altogether  unexceptionable.  A 
mild  andbenevolent  disposition  was  universally,  and  I  believe, 
justly  ascribed  to  her.  Those  who  officiated  in  her  train 
concur  in  a  most  favourable  testimonv  as  to  the  excellence 
of  her  intentions,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  she  exerted, 
the  few  privileges  of  her  station.  Her  understanding  is  far 
from  being  strong,  and  has  a  character  of  simplicity,  by  no 
means  usual  with  French  women.  It  was  said  in  Paris,  that 
but  little  cordiality  existed  between  her  and  the  sisters  of  Bo- 
naparte. The  latter  were,  as  the  scandalous  chronicle  relates, 
extremely  urgent  with  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  divorce  his 
barren  and  plebeian  spouse,  very  soon  after  the  erection  of  the 
imperial  throne.  The  Princess  Murat,  now  the  Queen  of  Na- 
ples, and  who  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  her  brother, 
both  in  face  and  character,  was  the  most  pressing  in  her  in- 
stances to  this  effect,  and  the  most  ambitious  of  an  affinity  with 
a  daughter  of  some  one  of  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe.  It  is 
further  related,  that  in  one  of  the  domestic  altercations  to  which 
this  question  gave  rise,  between  her  and  Josephine,  the  latter 
remarked;  that  the  sisters  did  not  consult  their  own  interest 
in  recommending  a  divorce,  as  in  their  intercourse  with  her, 
they  were  upon  a  footing  of  equality;  but  if  the  Emperor  should 
marry  an  hereditary  princess,  they  might  be  treated  supercili- 
ously, and  be  viewed  with  an  eye  of  contempt,  by  the  pride  of 
high  birth  and  legitimate  rank.  The  observation  was  certainly 
sagacious,  and  we  are  entitled  to  conclude,  if  we  reason  from  a 
view  of  human  nature  alone,  that  the  prediction  has  been  veri- 
fied. 

Let  us  now,  my  friend,  forget  the  Imperial  family  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  even  Paris,  in  order  to  take  a  glimpse  of  Versailles. 
There  was  no  object  in  France  which  I  was  more  eager  to  in- 
spect, than  the  favourite  abode  of  Louis  the  fourteenth,  the 
scene  of  unrivalled  splendour  in  his  day,  and  during  the  reign  of 
his  two  immediate  successors.  Versailles  is  about  four  leagues 
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distant  from  the  capital,  and  affords  a  very  delightful  ride. 
This  city  which  contained  more  than  forty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, under  the  old  regime^  was  originally  but  a  small  village, 
and  attained  its  present  magnitude,  under  the  plastic  hand 
of  Louis  the  fourteenth.  The  palace  which  he  constructed, 
occupied  for  the  space  of  six  years,  the  unremitting  attention 
and  labour  of  the  most  celebraied  architects  and  painters  of  the 
age,  and  was  deemed,  together  with  the  gardens  attached  to  it, 
the  chef-d'ceuvre  of  royal  magnificence.  From  the  hands  of 
Mansard,  Le  Notre  and  Le  Brun,  it  came  forth,  the  most 
splendid  monument  of  taste  and  prodigality,  which  modem 
times  had  known.  I  saw  it  in  a  state  of  comparative  decay, 
stripped  of  many  of  its  principal  ornaments,  but  1  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  never  contemplated  any  spectacle  of  the 
kind,  half  so  imposing  or  majestic.  The  gorgeous  exterior  of 
the  palace  when  viewed  from  the  side  of  the  park — the  varie- 
ty and  extent  of  the  gardens, — the  orange  groves,  the  growth 
of  centuries, — the  jets  d'eaux,  &c. — filled  up  the  whole  ca- 
pacity of  my  imagination.  Bonaparte,  it  is  said,  had  at  one  pe- 
riod, resolved  to  make  this  his  summer  residence,  instead  of 
St.  Cloud,  and  ordered  the  necessary  repairs  to  be  undertiiken, 
but  they  were  soon  after  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  expense  which  they  were  found  to  require.  From 
this  circumstance,  you  may  judge  of  the  original  cost,  and  of 
the  scale  upon  which  this  ^^  plaij  tiling'''  of  Louis  the  fourteenth 
was  executed. 

Versailles  and  its  appendages  have  been  so  often  described, 
that  it  would  be  tedious,  to  enter  into  any  minute  details,  with 
regard  to  their  beauties.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  me,  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  palace,  at  the  period  of  my 
visit.  It  was  then  under  the  care  of  an  inspector  paid  bv  the 
government,  and  was  regularly  inhabited  only  by  a  few  of  the 
Imperial  domestics,  who,  for  a  small  gratuity,  conducted  stran- 
gers through  all  the  apartments.  Many  of  the  superb  paintings, 
of  the  marble  ornaments,  the  mirrors  and  tables,  which  em- 
bellished the  private  rooms  of  Louis  the  sixteenth  and  his 
Queen,  still  remained  untouched.  A  whole  suite  of  apartments 
was  converted  into  a  public  school  of  painting,  and  contained 
a  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  consisting  of  the  remnant  of 
the  old  gallery  of  the  palace,  and  the  spoils  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  chateaux.  The  grand  saloon  or  principal  draw- 
ing room  which  looks  into  the  gardens,  although  much  defaced, 
still  presents  vestiges  of  unrivalled  magnificence,  and  might  be 
rendered,  with  suitable  repairs,  more  majestic  and  beautiful 
than  that  of  the  Thuileries.  The   theatre  has  suffered  more 
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than  any  other  part  of  the  edifice.  It  is  capable  of  containing 
four  hundred  persons,  and  must  have  exhibited  a  most  enchant- 
ing spectacle  in  its  original  state.  It  was  so  contrived,  that  it 
could  be  converted,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  into  a  ball 
room,  by  the  removal  of  the  stage,  boxes,  pillars,  &c. — When 
used  as  a  ball-room,  which  happened  but  rarely,  it  was  light- 
ed by  twenty  thousand  wax  candles,  and  the  expense  of  the 
entertainment  usually  amounted,  to  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  The  pannels  were  studded  with  a  paste  in 
imitation  of  diamonds,  the  lustre  of  which,  added  to  that  of  the 
rich  dresses  of  the  old  court,  must  have  given  a  most  brilliant 
and  dazzling  effect  to  their  assemblages. 

The  two  small  palaces  entitled  the  Trianons^  built  at  some 
distance  from  the  principal  edifice,  within  the  limits  of  the  gar- 
dens, were  in  a  state  of  lamentable  decay.  One  of  them,  as  you 
know,  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  two  successive  queens  of 
France,  and  almost  realized  the  descriptions,  which  the  poets 
give,  of  an  enchanted  palace,  or  of  a  fairy  residence.  The 
peristyle,  the  pavilions,  the  balustrades,  and  the  figures  of  the 
Loves  and  Graces,  were  all  composed  of  the  finest  marble,  and 
executed  with  inimitable  lightness,  delicacy  and  taste.  The 
comparatively  small  garden  attached  to  one  of  these  edifices, 
the  petit  Trianon^  was  let  at  this  period  to  different  individuals, 
who  had  made  it  a  place  of  public  amusement — a  sort  of  Rane- 
lagh — and  kept  it  in  tolerable  repair. 

At  the  period  of  my  visi<^,  Versailles  was  half  depopulated, 
and  in  a  state  of  gloom  nnd  inaction,  v/hich  quite  oppressed 
the  mind  of  one  who  had  just  issued  from  the  metropolis.  I 
never  felt  myself  more  disposed  to  moralize,  than  in  the  midst 
of  this  city.  The  solitude  and  silence  which  reigned  in  the 
palace  and  the  gardens,  united  to  the  picture  of  decay  and 
violence  presented  on  all  sides,  were  calculated  to  rouse  and 
alarm  the  fancy,  and  to  excite  some  awful  recollections  of  the 
uncertain  tenure  of  human  prosperity.  I  pictured  to  myself 
the  bustle  and  tumult  which  must  have  animated,  in  the 
flourishing  periods  of  the  last  reign,  the  scene  which  I  saw  so 
languid  and  solitary;  the  difference  between  the  situation  in 
which  Marie  Antoinette  was  placed,  when  she  occupied  these 
apartments,  in  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  royal  dignity,  and 
that  to  which  she  was  reduced  in  the  Conciergerie,  after  her 
condemnation  to  the  scaffold.  If  Louis  the  fourteenth  could 
have  anticipated  the  fate  of  his  descendants,  and  of  his  gorge- 
ous palace,  or  could  have  foreseen,  that  the  lustre  of  his  own 
fame  would  be  so  soon  eclipsed,  by  the  superior  effulgence  of 
that  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  his  pride  would  have  been  humbled 
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to  the  dust,  and  the  glory  which  he  pursued  so  eagerly,  and  at 
the  expense  of  so  many  heavy  sacrifices,  would  have  appeared 
to  him,  as  the  poet  represents  it,  "  a  mere  shadow  and  illusion." 

La  fuma  ch'invag-liisce  a'  un  dolce  sucno 

Gli  supcrbi  mortali  e  par'  si  bella 

E  un  echo,  un  so^o,  anzi  d'un  sogno  im'  umbra 

Ch'ad  ogni  vento  si  dilegua  e  sgombra.* 

Tasso  Jerus. 

From  Versailles  I  proceeded  to  the  village  of  St.  Germain 
en  Laye,  a  small  city  at  the  same  distance  from  Paris,  and  very 
delightfully  situated.  I  was  here  principally  attracted  by  an 
immense  gothic  pile,  built  originally  as  a  fortress  by  Louis 
the  sixth;  afterwards  destroyed  in  part  by  the  British,  and 
then  repaired,  and  greatly  embellished  by  Francis  the  first.  It 
became  the  favourite  residence  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  was 
occasionally  inhabited  by  Louis  the  fourteenth,  who  offered, 
within  its  walls,  his  first  vows  to  the  beautiful  La  Valliere.  It 
was  the  residence  of  James  the  second,  after  his  expulsion 
from  the  throne  of  England,  and  on  his  decease,  was  allotted 
to  an  Irish  peer,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  France,  and 
whose  family  continued  to  occupy  it,  until  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution.  It  served  as  a  iDarrack  at  the  period  of  my 
visit,  but  I  was  nevertheless  suffered  to  wander  over  it,  and  to 
indulge  without  interruption,  in  the  historical  recollections  to 
which  this  singular  edifice  gave  rise.  I  could  contemplate 
from  one  of  the  windovv^s,  the  house  which  was  once  the  dwel- 
ling of  Gabriel  D'Estrees,  the  favourite  mistress  of  Henry  the 
fourth,  and  had  at  the  same  time  in  view,  a  part  of  the  stu- 
pendous works  of  Marly  executed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
fourteenth,  by  which  the  water  of  the  Seine  is  conveyed  to  a 
height  of  five  hundred  feet,  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  to  supply 
the  fountains  of  Versailles  and  St.  Cloud. 

To  you,  who  have  been  a  diligent  reader  of  romances,  I 
need  not  give  a  circumstantial  description  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Germain.  I  could  but  repeat  the  old  story  of  eastern  and 
western  turrets,  of  corridors,  of  secret  passages,  of  mouldering 
battlements,  and  falling  walls.  The  upper  parts  are  in  a  state  of 
wretched  dilapidation,  and  remind  you  both  by  their  form  and 
their  decay  of  the  revolution  of  centuries.  The  forest  or  park 
appended  to  the  castle  is  among  the  most  magnificent  and  ex- 

*  "  Say,  what  is  Fame,  that  idol  of  the  brave, 

*'  Whose  charms  can  thus  the  vainly  great  enslave 
"  An  echo — ov  a  sl.ade — to  none  confin'd; 
'■'  A  shitting-  clo\id,  dispers'd  with  every  wind!" 

Hoole 
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tensive  in  France,  and  is  skirted  for  more  than  two  miles  by  a 
terrace  of  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  which  altogether  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  in  Europe.  From  the  terrace  you  have 
before  you  a  most  noble  prospect  of  cultivated  fields,  of  cha- 
teaux, of  forests  on  the  opposite  side,  and  of  the  Seine  through 
a  great  part  of  its  course.  I  prefer  the  view  which  this  terrace 
affords,  to  that  of  Richmond  Hill  in  England,  of  which  you 
have  heard  so  much.  The  neighbourhood  of  Paris  is,  in  fact, 
incomparably  more  picturesque  and  beautiful,  than  that  of 
London.  For  manv  miles  in  the  approach  to  both  capitals,  the 
country  is  one  vast  garden,  but  Paris  has  eminently  the  ad- 
vantage, in  the  variety  and  elevation  of  the  grounds  in  its 
vicinity,  in  the  number  and  position  of  the  chateaux,  and  in 
the  character  of  the  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
There  are  almost  as  many  attractions  within  a  few  leagues  of 
the  French  metropolis,  as  in  the  interior  of  its  walls.  The  nu- 
merous villages  and  towns,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  are  all  memorable  for  transactions  connected  with  the 
history  and  pleasures  of  the  former  monarchs  of  France,  as 
well  as  with  the  chronicle  of  French  literature.  They  furnish 
you  at  the  same  time  with  the  richest  perspective,  and  the 
most  amusing  historical  remembrances. 

The  most  considerable  school  in  the  empire  for  female 
education,  is  established  at  St.  Germain.  It  is  now  under 
the  management  of  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Campan,  who  was 
formerlv  femme  de  chambre  to  Marie  Antoinette.  Being  de- 
sirous of  surveving  this  establishment,  I  obtained  an  introduc- 
tion to  Mde.  Campan,  and  was  permitted  to  indulge  my  cu- 
riosity. The  '^  Institutrice"  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  woman  of 
an  accomplished  and  vigorous  mind,  and  of  polished  manners. 
She  informed  me  that  her  pupils  amounted  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  all  of  them  the  daughters  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  of  the  present  day;  and  that  she  had  thirty- 
teachers  or  assistants  attached  to  her  institution;  most  of 
them,  however,  professors  of  the  fine  arts,  and  among  them 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  capital.  I  inquired  minutely 
into  the  course  of  instruction  which  she  had  adopted  and 
witnessed  in  the  evening  an  exhibition  of  dancing  and  music 
from  the  young  ladies.  I  need  not  state  to  you  that,  in  these 
two  accomplishments,  they  displayed  the  highest  excellence. 
Specin^ens  of  drawing  were  also  shown,  and  manifested  an 
equal  proficiency.  Some  few  maps  of  France  exceedingly 
well  executed  in  embroidery  were  hung  upon  the  walls.  I  was 
informed  that  to  this  art  also  great  attention  was  given.  I 
tliought  myself  entitled  to  conclude  from  all  that  I  saw  and 
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heard,  that  the  exterior  accomplishments  as  they  are  styled, 
and  the  refinement  of  the  manners, constituted  the  chief  objects 
of  industry  and  solicitude,  in  this  institution,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  similar  one  of  the  empire.  Very  gross  aspersions  have 
been,  at  different  times,  thrown  upon  the  moral  character  of  the 
establishment  of  St.  Germaine,  but  I  hare  reason  to  believe 
them  utterly  unfounded.  The  discipline  of  it  appeared  to  me 
to  be  even  somewhat  rigorous.  The  vespers  which  I  heard 
sung  by  the  pupils  were,  as  a  religious  solemnity,  conducted 
with  all  possible  decorum,  and  with  every  indication  of  piety. 


LETTER  III. 

Thi:  state  of  science  and  of  literature  in  Paris,  and  the 
character  and  distinguishing  powers  of  the  French  literati, 
occupied,  as  you  may  suppose,  no  small  share  of  my  attention. 
Let  us  suspend  our  review  of  the  shows  of  the  capital,  in  order 
to  take  a  hasty  survey  of  the  establishments  and  the  pursuits, 
which  more  immediately  appertain  to  the  culture  of  the  mind. 
I  went  thither  heated  by  the  study  of  the  best  French  writers, 
and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  national  genius,  as  it  is  displayed 
in  the  immortal  productions  of  the  three  reigns,  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  revolution.  The  French  nation  has  uni- 
formly claimed  preeminence,  in  the  walks  of  literature  and 
science,  over  all  her  cotemporaries,  and  this  claim  has  been,  in 
fact,  admitted  by  the  nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
England  alone  has  disclaimed  any  inferiority  in  this  respect, 
and  advances  pretensions  even  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  annals 
of  the  mind;  pretensions  which  both  you  and  I,  notwithstand- 
ing our  admiration  of  the  genius  of  her  neighbour,  most  readily 
admit.  She  has,  however,  always  done  justice  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  latter  in  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  intellect;  to  her 
majestic  seminaries  of  learning;  to  her  taste  and  success  in 
the  fine  arts;  and  to  her  inimitable  skill  in  the  manufactures  of 
luxury.  There  can  be  no  man  of  letters  in  any  country  who  is 
not  at  all  times  ready  to  repeat  the  beautiful  tribute  which  the 
English  poet  has  paid  to  the  real  merits  of  France  in  these 
departments. 

*'  Let  Gillie  bards  record,  how  honour'd  arts, 
"  And  science,  flourisli'd,  in  their  g-enial  clime, 
*'  Restoring-  ancient  taste;  how  Boileau  rose, 
'*  How  the  big-  Roman  soul  shook,  in  Corneillc, 
"  The  trembling-  stag-e.  In  eleg-ant  Racine, 
Vol.  L  T 
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*'  How  the  more  powerful,  thoug-li  more  humble  voice 
**  Of  nature  painting  Greece,  resistless,  breath'd 
"■  The  whole  awaken'd.  heart  How  Moliere's  scene 
*'  Chastis'd  and  reg-ular,  with  well  judg-'d  wit, 
"  Not  scatter'd  wide,  and  native  humour  grac'd 
"  Was  life  itself.  To  puhhc  honours  raie'd, 
^  "  How  learning  in  warm  seminaries  spread; 

'*  And,  more  for  glory  than  tlie  small  reward, 
-'  How  emulation  strove.  How  their  pure  tongue 
"  Almost  obtain'd  what  was  denied  their  arms. 
*'  From  Rome  awhile  how  Painting,  courted  long, 
"  With  Ponssin  came;  ancient  design,  that  lifts 
"  A  fairer  front,  and  looks  another  soul. 
•'  How  the  kind  art,  that,  of  unvalued  price, 
"  The  fam'd  and  only  picture,  v^asy,  gives, 
"  Refin'd  her  touch,  and,  through  the  shadow'd  piece, 
*'  All  the  live  spirit  of  the  Painter  pour'd. 
**  Coyest  of  arts,  how  sculpture  northward  deign'd 
"  A  look,  and  bid  her  Girardon  arise. 
"  How  lavish  g-randeur  blaz'd;  the  barren  waste 
"  AstonisU'd,  saw  the  sudden  palace  swell, 
"  And  fountains  spout  amid  its  arid  shades. 
"  For  leagues,  bright  vistas  opening  to  the  view, 
"  How  forests  in  majestic  gardens  smil'd. 
••  How  menial  Arts,  by  their  gay  sisters  taught, 
•'  W^ove  the  deep  flower,  the  blooming  foliage  traln'd 
*'  In  joyous  figiu'es,  o'er  the  silky  lawn, 
*'  The  palace  cheer'd,  illum'd  the  story'd  wall, 
*'  And  with  the  pencil  vi'd  the  glowing  looml" 

in  ail  that  I  may  now  utter  on  this  subject,  you  may  count 
upon  the  most  rigid  impartiality,  and  be  assured  that  I  speak 
but  the  honest  conviction  of  my  mind,  if  I  have  occasion  to  tell 
you,  that  in  elegant  literature  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  the  French  metropolis  is 
bv  no  means  what  it  was  before  the  revolution,  and  that  France 
in  general  is  much  below  her  great  rival.  To  a  reflecting  mind 
the  causes  of  this  decline  must  be  obvious,  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore say  but  few  words  on  this  topic.  Notwithstanding  the  de- 
generacy of  public  taste  and  the  decay  of  genius  in  Paris,  the 
institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  have  been  great- 
ly multiplied,  and  invested  with  new  splendour,  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  of  letters  is  increased  beyond  all  calculation.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  foreigner  and  a  student  to  be  a  week  in  the 
French  capital,  without  having  his  imagination  absolutely  over- 
powered, and  his  enthusiasm  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch, 
by  the  eclat  which  he  sees  attendant  on  science  and  literature, 
and  the  facilities  which  he  finds  open  for  the  culture  of  all 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  An  imperial  library  containing 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  volumes,  and  a  cabinet  of  manu- 
scripts and  medals,  the  most  copious  and  precious  in  the  uni- 
verse; five  minor  establishments  of  the  same  kind,  each  con- 
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taining  not  much  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  same  number  of 
books;  and  all  of  them  accessible  upon  the  easiest  terms  to  the 
humblest  individual — innumerable  and  gratuitous  lectures  in 
all  the  departments  of  the  physical  sciences; — reading  rooms 
at  the  corner  of  every  street; — literary  associations  either  for 
amusement  or  instruction  on  all  sides; — a  vast  college  in 
which   lectures  are  read  at  the  expense  of  the   government 

at  all  hours  of  the  day; a  garden  of  plants  and  a  museum 

of  natural  history,  the  most  perfect  in  the  arrangement,  and 
the  most  ample  in  the  materials,  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
and  the  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  thev  relate  daily  ex- 
plained to  all  visiters  by  men  illustrious  for  their  skill  and 
their  discoveries; — public  (xhibitions  to  excite  literary  emula- 
tion and  national  rewards  to  inspirit  literary  industry; — an  uni- 
versal patronage  ostentatiously  proclaimed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  some  instances  really  bestowed: — such  are  but  a 
part  of  the  seducements  by  which  Paris  enthrals  the  fancy,  and 
extorts  the  applause  of  a  stranger,  and  which  would  appear,  at 
first  sight,  to  render  the  French  metropolis,  the  most  eligible 
residence  in  the  world,  for  a  lover  of  learning.  I  say  nothing  at 
this  time  of  the  establishments  relating  to  the  fine  arts,  upon 
which  I  mean  to  dwell  hereafter. 

These  dazzling  advantages  lose,  however,  some  portion  of 
their  lustre  on  a  near  inspection,  and  very  serious  disappoint- 
ments are  experienced,  as  you  investigate  more  closely  their 
actual  effects  upon  the  national  intellect.  Their  beneficial  ten- 
dency is  in  part  counteracted  by  circumstances  connected  with 
the  national  taste,  and  the  genius  of  the  government.  Many  of 
them  give  fetters  instead  of  wings  to  the  mind.  INIy  ideas  on 
this  subject  will  be  best  explained,  by  a  few  details  relative  to 
the  organization  of  two  or  three  of  the  principal  establish- 
ments, for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  science.  I  shall  be- 
gin with  the  National  Institute,  of  which  his  Imperial  Majesty 
himself  is  a  member,  and  of  which  the  reputation  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  learned  society  of  the  worl^.  This  body,  as  you 
know,  is  but  an  incorporation  of  the  old  academies  of  Paris, 
and  is  now  divided  into  four  distinct  classes  correspondent  to 
those  academies.  The  first  class  is  that  of  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences; — the  second  that  of  the  literature  of 
France,  and  of  the  French  language; — the  third  that  of  history 
and  ancient  literature; — and  the  fourth  that  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  members  together  with  the  foreign  associates  amount  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred.  When  a  nomination  is  to  take 
place,  the  class  by  which  it  is  to  be  made,  selects  two  candi- 
dates, between  whom  the  Emperor  makes  a  choice.  Each  class 
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has  one  public  sitting  annually,  at  which  prizes  are  distributed, 
memoirs  read,  &c.  The  first  class  has  a  private  sitting  every 
Monday  from  three  o'clock  until  six  in  the  evening,  to  which 
strangers  are  admitted  when  introduced  by  a  member.  I  regu- 
larly attended  these  weekly  meetings,  during  many  months, 
and  was  present  at  an  annual  sitting  of  each  class.  The  mem- 
bers receive  an  annuity  from  the  government  of  about  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  Most  of  them,  however,  and  particularly  those 
who  belong  to  the  first  class,  are  invested  with  public  employ- 
ments, so  as  to  be  furnished  with  an  easy  subsistence.  Upon 
several  of  the  latter  such  as  Laplace^  Lacepede^  Berthollet^ 
Chaptal^  &c.  some  of  the  highest  honours  of  the  state  have 
been  lavished. 

For  some  time  after  his  accession  to  the  government  Bona- 
parte found  the  Institute,  the  most  unmanageable  of  all  the 
public  associations  of  France.  It  was  filled  with  men  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  revolution,  and  some  of  whom  were 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  principles  of  freedom.  Several 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  Egypt  were  his  personal  ene- 
mies. His  efforts  to  mould  them  to  his  purposes,  and  to  ren- 
der them  completely  subservient  to  the  consolidation  and  in- 
crease of  his  power,  were  for  a  long  time  ineffectual,  and  if 
there  be  at  this  moment  in  France,  any  men  in  the  civil  walks 
of  life,  formidable  to  his  despotism,  they  are  to  be  found  m  the 
National  Institute.  After  employing  the  arts  of  intimidation 
without  success,  he  had  recourse  to  a  system  of  patronage  and 
corruption,  which  he  has  found  much  more  efficacious. 

I'he  laborious  savans  and  the  indigent  literati  were  convert- 
ed into  senators,  counsellors  of  state,  legislators,  inspectors 
and  even  ministers;  and  the  majority  of  the  whole  body  invest- 
ed with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour.  Many  yielded  to  the 
Imperial  influence  through  a  sense  of  fear,  or  of  the  necessity 
of  submission;  and  not  a  few  to  the  temptations  of  place  and 
emolument.  As  he  made  senators  and  legislators  of  members 
of  the  Institute,  he  made,  inversely,  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute senators  and  legislators,  and  thus  introduced  several  of 
his  most  devoted  and  prostitute  adherents.  The  right  of  deter- 
mining the  choice  between  the  two  candidates  for  admission 
elected  by  the  classes,  was  reluctantly  and  tardily  granted, 
and  has  served  to  give  him  an  unlimited  control  over  the 
whole  body.  When  a  vacancy  now  occurs,  it  is  filled  up  at 
his  nomination,  through  both  stages  of  the  process,  as  his 
authority  has  become  completely  absolute.  Opposition  from 
the  few  individuals  who  may  remain  unsubdued,  would  only 
endanger  their  personal  safety.  No  stranger  could  have  en- 
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joyed  better  opportunities  than  myself,  of  studying  the  con- 
stitution of  this  body,  and  of  observing  the  species  of  influ- 
ence, by  which  it  is  governed.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  necessary  to 
read  the  addresses  which  the  Institute  has  presented  to  the 
Emperor  within  the  four  last  years,  and  to  remark  the  politi- 
cal mummeries,  in  which  most  of  the  prominent  members  are 
habitually  engaged,  to  be  satisfied  how  complete  is  their  de- 
basement, and  how  absolute  their  prostitution.  There  never 
has  been  displayed,  nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  any  adulation 
more  disgusting,  or  abject,  or  extravagant,  than  that  which  the 
deputations  from  this  body  offered  to  their  grim  master,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  late  marriage. 

A  complete  victory  over  the  Institute  was  of  some  im- 
portance to  the  views  of  Bonaparte,  and  of  a  most  pernicious 
tendency,  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  temperate  freedom, 
and  of  sound  literature  in  France.  The  subordinate  classes  of 
this  body  embrace  with  very  few  exceptions,  those  who  are 
most  deservedly  eminent  throughout  the  empire,  for  their 
learning,  and  their  success  in  the  arts  of  composition.  The 
first  class  as  a  scientific  association,  ranks  higher  than  any  ' 
other  in  the  world.  Reflect  now  upon  the  potency  of  such  in- 
struments as  these,  unremittingly  employed  to  debauch  the 
public  mind  into  a  slavish  admiration,  and  to  bend  it  to 
the  yoke,  of  a  ferocious  military  despotism.  The  ascendency 
which  the  professors  of  literature,  the  dramatic  writers,  and 
the  luminaries  of  science  exert  over  the  opinions  of  the  French 
metropolis,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  empire,  is,  even  in  its 
political  effects,  of  no  small  moment.  The  members  of  the 
Institute,  in  dedicating  their  powers  and  attainments  to  the 
celebration  of  *'  the  sublime  virtues"  of  the  Emperor,  throw  a 
false  lustre  about  his  name,  and  heighten  the  splendour  of  the 
purple.  By  their  talents  and  ingenuity  they  are  extremely 
useful  to  him,  even  as  public  functionaries,  in  the  business  of 
domestic  administration;  and  at  the  same  time  serve  the  cause 
of  his  despotism,  most  efficaciously,  by  their  readiness  to  pro- 
pagate in  all  their  writings  the  speculative  principles  of  ser- 
vitude, as  a  justification  of  their  own  obsequiousness.  The 
contagious  example  of  those  who  now  compose  the  Institute 
— and  the  slavish  spirit  which  must  every  day  become  more 
general,  will,  as  long  as  Bonaparte  deems  it  politic  to  employ 
such  an  engine  of  state,  secure  to  him,  upon  the  same  con- 
ditions, whatever  preeminently  strong  or  cultivated  minds 
may  be  found  in  his  empire.  The  place  of  a  member  of 
the  Institute  will  be  eagerly  sought,  and  not  unworthily,  or 
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sluggishly  filled,  let  the  nature  of  the  fealty  attached  to  it  be 
what  it  may. 

The  despotic  influence  of  which  I  am  speaking,  has  not  as 
yet  been  productive  of  any  visible  injury,  to  the  labours  of  the 
first  class  of  the  Institute.  The  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences  must  continue  to  flourish,  as  long  as  they  attract  the 
affections,  and  exercise  the  industry  of  the  French  savans^ 
whatever  may  be  the  political  superstitions  of  the  empire. 
But  it  must  be  obvious,  that  those  affections  and  that  industry 
will  be  diverted  to  other  objects,  if  political  intrigue,  and  pub- 
lic employments,  and  the  emoluments  of  office,  interfere  with 
the  speculations  and  experiments  of  astronomy  and  chemistry. 
These  studies  cannot  long  be  very  successfully  pursued  by 
men,  whose  ambition  is  perpetually  irritated  by  the  prospect 
of  rewards,  quite  distinct  from  the  common  premium  and  pri- 
vilege of  scientific  labours,  and  whose  time  is  occupied  by 
court  parade,  political  juggles,  and  administrative  duties.  Such 
is  now  the  case  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  first  class  of  the  Institute. 

There  is  among  a  certam  description  of  these  gentlemen  an 
incessant  political  strife;  an  emulous  contention  for  the  honours 
of  the  empire,  and  the  spoils  of  the  treasury;  plots  and  coun- 
terplots, jealousies  and  feuds  without  number,  and  all  relating 
to  objects  widely  dissimilar  from  the  combination  of  algebraic 
quantities,  or  the  conclusions  of  experimental  philosophy. 
Those  who  are  distinguished  by  the  Imperial  favour,  exercise 
a  most  despotic  sway  over  their  brethren,  in  their  weekly  meet- 
ings, and  are,  there,  the  instruments  and  organs  of  the  Imperial 
will.  It  was  not  diflicult  to  recognise  in  the  geometrician  La 
Place,  the  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honour,  an  ambitious  and 
successful  courtier;  a  jealous  rival  to  the  Berthollets  and  Lace- 
pedes — savans  of  inferior  renown  in  science,  but  of  equal  rank 
in  the  state — and  a  haughty,  positive,  peevish  dictator  over 
such  of  his  associates,  as  were  illustrated  l)y  fewer  marks 
of  the  Imperial  bounty.  I  could  not  but  blush  for  the  dignity 
of  knowledge,  and  of  human  nature,  when  I  observed  the  hum- 
ble deference  and  the  profound  obeisance  displayed  by  the 
majority  of  all  the  classes,  towards  those  of  their  number  who 
were  clothed, — not,  in  all  cases,  with  the  highest  honours  of 
science, — but  with  the  insignia  of  a  barbarous  and  sanguinary 
despotism. 

Unbounded  credit,  how  ever,  is  to  be  given  to  the  first  class 
of  the  Institute,  for  the  success  and  industry,  with  which  they 
have  prosecuted  the  labours  peculiar  to  their  department. 
To  such  men  as  X^a  Place,  La  Grange,  Cuvier,  Vauquelin, 
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Guyton,  &c.  immortal  praise  is  due  and  will  be  given,  what- 
ever may  be  their  private  political  failings.  The  public  meet- 
ings of  this  class  uniformly  expose  a  rich  fund  added,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  to  the  stock  of  physiological  and  ma- 
thematical knowledge,  and  are  ennobled  by  the  recital  of 
valuable  memoirs  and  eloquent  panegyrics.  Their  private 
sittings  are  occupied  by  memoirs,  and  by  a  sort  of  polemical 
discussion  of  scientific  questions.  If  a  point  be  stated  in  a 
paper,  which  a  member  is  disposed  to  controvert  or  elucidate, 
he  rises  in  his  place,  and  discusses  it  extemporaneously.  His 
associates  either  defend  or  oppose  his  doctrines,  according  to 
the  views  which  they  take  of  them  at  the  moment,  and  this 
collision  or  concurrence  of  opinions  leads  to  a  very  animated 
argument.  The  warmth  of  the  national  temper  and  the  jealousy 
of  competition  occasion  the  philosophical  debate,  to  degenerate 
not  unfrequently,  into  an  angry  and  personal  altercation;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  detracts  much  from  the  dignity  of  their  as- 
semblages. 

If  I  have  not  reaped  as  much  instruction,  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  been  more  edified  and  overawed,  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  London.  The  strict  decorum  pre- 
served in  the  latter,  the  dignified  appearance  of  the  members, 
and  the  venerable  aspect  of  the  president,  sir  Joseph  Banks, 
give  them  that  solemn  and  lofty  exterior,  which  is  calculated 
to  inspire  a  stranger  with  respect,  and  best  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  institution.  Between  these  two  societies  no  par- 
ticular comparison  can  be  drawn,  as  they  are  very  differently 
organized.  The  Ro\al  Society  of  London  possesses  some  men, 
whose  researches  and  discoveries  place  them  upon  a  level, 
with  the  most  celebrated  of  the  first  class  of  the  Institute;  but 
the  latter,  as  a  body,  enjoys,  by  the  nature  of  its  constitution, 
great  advantages  over  the  former,  which  admits  indiscrimi- 
nately persons  who  are  not  professionally  devoted  to  the 
sciences,  and  whose  chief  recommendation  is  not  always 
the  quantum  of  their  knowledge.  It  may,  however,  I  think  be 
asserted  with  confidence,  that,  if  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment should  continue  in  France,  the  Royal  Society  will,  in  a 
few  years,  even  as  a  scientific  body,  be  confessedly  superior 
to  the  Institute. 

Although  the  extemporary  debate  which  takes  place  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Institute,  may  derogate  from  the  dignity  of 
their  sitting,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  highly  amusing 
and  instructive  to  the  privileged  auditor.  I  have  listened 
with  great  delight  to  Fourcroy,  Cuvier,  La  Place  and  Guyton 
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de  Morveau.^^  The  first,  who  is  now  no  more,  and  whose 
loss  must  be  regretted  by  every  lover  of  chemistry,  was 
remarkable  for  the  ease  and  beauty  of  his  elocution.  The 
second  was  but  little  inferior  to  him  in  the  graces  of  his  man- 
ner, and  much  superior  in  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
extent  of  his  acquirements.  La  Place  excels  in  the  perspicuity 
and  force  of  his  expression,  and  when  heated  by  opposition, 
often  surprises  and  electrifies  his  associates,  by  the  most  novel, 
profound  and  luminous  views  of  science. 

The  labours  and  exhibitions  of  the  second  and  third  classes, 
are  far  from  being  entitled  to  the  commendation  which  is  so 
universally  pronounced  upon  the  first.  If  you  peruse  their  re- 
ports for  the  few  years  past,  you  will  find  that  they  have  not 
greatly  improved  the  rich  patrimony,  which  they  received 
from  the  old  academies  of  Paris.  There  is  but  little  valuable 
instruction  in  them,  and  scarcely  any  novel,  and  not  much 
recondite  erudition.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  rather  dis- 
gusted than  otherwise,  by  what  I  saw  and  heard  at  their  an- 
nual sittings.  There  was  a  jumble  of  poetry  and  music,  and  a 
sort  of  mock  parade,  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of 

*  This  last— Guyton  de  Morveau — is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
of  the  age,  both  for  the  prodigious  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  the  ver- 
satiHty  of  his  ])o\vers.  His  history  is  exceedingly  curious.  He  was  before  the 
revolution,  attorney-general  in  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  bar  in  his  native  province.  He  was  sent  to  the  legislative  assembly  m 
1789,  and  became  first  the  secretary,  and  then  president  of  that  body 
in  1792.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  financier,  and  as  a  most  infu- 
riate republican.  In  the  convention,  of  which  he  was  made  a  member,  he 
cooperated  zealously  in  all  the  views  and  atrocities  of  jacobinism,  and  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  king  with  marked  asperity.  He  afterwards  acted  as 
secretary  of  the  convention,  and  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  lie  was  sent  by  the  convention  to  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  to 
superintend  the  aerostatic  expeditions,  ar.d  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus  was 
seen  hovering  over  the  French  army  in  a  balloon.  He  became  subsequently 
a  member  of  the  coimcil  of  five  imndred,  and  vi^as  there  conspicuous  in  the 
department  of  finance,  and  of  internal  navigation.  He  presented  at  the  same 
lime  various  and  very  a])le  reports,  on  questions  connected  with  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  and  the  arts.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  administrator  of  the 
mint,  and  director  of  tlie  Polytechnic  school,  and  in  1804  an  ofiicer  of 
the  legion  of  jionour,  Z^c.  I  saM?^  him  in  1807  as  president  of  the  first  class 
of  the  Institute,  and  ranking  among  the  leading  chemists  of  that  body.  His 
w^orks  are  voluminous,  and  comprise — numerous  essays  upon  natural  philo- 
sophy, natural  history  and  chemisti-y;  a  copious  treatise  on  practical  and 
tiieoretic  chemistry,  a  dictionary  of  the  same  science;  several  volumes  ox 
forensic  speeches,  and  of  discourses  upon  jurisprudence,  and  a  collection  of 
fugitive  poems.  All  these  possess  uncommon  excellence  of  tlieir  kind.  The 
world  owes  to  him  the  important  discovery  of  the  mode  of  purifying  air  by 
the  evaporation  of  muriatic  acid.  Guyton  is  a  very  small  man  with  a  sharp 
visage,  and  a  most  piercing  eye.  His  elocution  is  sometimes  brilliant,  and 
always  dignified,  easy  and  energetic. 
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such  exhibitions  from  learned  societies  of  pretensions  so  loftv, 
and  of  titles  so  imposing.  We  had  declaimed  to  us  with  true 
scenic  pomp,  prize-compositions  of  the  most  vapid  and  puerile 
bombast;  extracts  from  works  in  embryo  than  which  nothing- 
could  be  more  tedious  or  insignificant;  and  inaugural  dis- 
courses which  deserve  the  same  commemoration,  and  which 
it  was  painful  for  me  to  contrast  with  those  of  the  old  acade- 
mies of  Paris.  I  had  the  mortification  to  hear  read  at  one  of 
these  annual  meetings,  by  the  secretary  of  the  class,  "  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  French  officer  in  a  German  stage  coach"  written 
by  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre;  and  never  was  there  any  thing 
produced  on  the  same  trite  subject,  more  disgustingly  trivial, 
or  more  ridiculously  conceited.  I  looked  with  an  eye  of  vexa- 
tion and  pity  upon  this  literary  veteran,  who  was  seated  near 
the  secretary  at  the  time,  and  whose  high  reputation  and  ve- 
nerable aspect  aggravated  the  untoward  eflfect,  which  this 
childish  effusion,  so  unworthy  of  his  better  days,  was  calculated 
to  produce,  upon  every  judicious  member  of  a  very  large  and 
brilliant  auditory. 

The  second  and  third  classes  could,  however,  at  the  period 
of  my  acquaintance  with  them,  boast  of  several  men  of  consi- 
derable ability,  such  as  Morellet,  Segur,  Cabanis,  Choiseul 
Gouffierand  Delille,  authors  of  the  old  school,  and  of  merited 
reputation.  But  these  lent  scarcely  any  cooperation  in  the  of- 
ficial labours  of  the  classes,  to  which  they  belong. 

It  is  round  the  circle  of  the  moral  sciences,  that  the  domi- 
nion of  the  military  despotism  is  fully  extended,  and  over  the 
votaries  of  general  literature,  that  the  sword  exercises  its  most 
fatal  spell.  The  members  of  the  subordinate  classes  of  the  In- 
stitute,read,and  compile, and  write  eulogiums  on  the  Emperor, 
but  they  produce  no  works,  which  can  be  of  any  permanent  va- 
lue to  the  world,  or  that  possess  any  such  intrinsic,  or  original 
beauties  of  style  and  thought,  as  are  fitted  to  rescue  them  from 
a  speedy  oblivion.  It  requires  no  very  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  French  literature,  nor  a  very  discriminating  taste,  to 
discover,  that  the  writers  and  scholars  of  the  present  day,  have 
greatly  degenerated  from  their  predecessors  even  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  In  none  of  their  productions  can  you 
recognise,  that  pure  style  of  composition,  that  lofty  and  gener- 
ous strain  of  sentiment,  and  those  original  powers  of  fancy 
which  distinguish  such  volumes,  as  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis, 
or  the  Belisarius  of  Marmontel.  History,  philosophy,  and 
criticism  are  more  prolific  than  ever,  but  their  offspring  are 
but  ill  qualified  to  refine  the  taste,  to  exalt  the  dignity,  or  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  mankind.    The  tragic  and  the  lyric 
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muses  and  even  the  epic,  are  sufficiently  loquacious,  but  they 
utter  nothing  calculated  to  amuse  beyond  the  present  hour,  or 
to  recal  the  memory  of  the  poetic  language  even  of  the  days 
of  Voltaire. 

You  would  look  in  vain,  through  the  French  metropolis,  for 
such  poets  as  Walter  Scott  or  Southey,  such  historians  as 
Gillies  or  Roscoe,or  such  philosophers  as  Malthus  and  Dugald 
Stewart.  General  or  elegant  literature  has,  at  this  moment,  in 
England,  a  decided  superiority,  in  the  essential  qualities  of 
sound  learning,  of  chaste  and  masculine  diction,  of  original 
fancy,  of  lofty  sentiment,  and  of  nice  discrimination.  In  nearly 
all  the  productions  of  the  Parisian  writers  of  the  day,  there  is 
either  an  intolerable  diff'asion,  or  a  most  vitious  affectation,  of 
style;  an  exuberance  of  false  conceits  and  unseasonable  orna- 
ments; a  childish  play  of  discordant  images,  and  the  most 
hasty  and  superficial  decisions  on  all  questions,  whether  of 
erudition,  of  taste,  of  morals,  or  of  politics.  Their  poetry  is 
but  a  repetition  of  common  places,  or  an  awkward  imitation 
of  good  models,  from  which  they  are  led  the  more  widely 
astray,  by  their  attempt  to  emulate  them.  Criticism,  for  which 
the  French  metropolis  was  once  so  justly  celebrated,  is  now  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  not  only  on  account  of  the  depravation  of  the 
public  taste,  but  from  the  want  of  suitable  channels,  and 
the  operation  of  positive  restraints  of  a  most  pernicious 
efficacy.  In  England,  it  is  clad  in  a  rich  garb  and  assumes  an 
imposing  attitude,  and  being  wholly  without  control  or  fear, 
has  an  aquiline  flight,  as  well  as  an  aquiline  eye.  But  in 
France  it  has,  at  this  moment,  no  other  receptacle  than  the 
newspapers  or  the  Mercurede  Paris  a  periodical  journal,  which 
within  the  last  three  years,  has  fallen  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance. Praise  or  censure  can  be  bestowed,  only  as  the  work 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  is  deemed  favourable  or  detrimen- 
tal, to  the  views  and  principles  of  the  government. 

This  species  of  criticism  has  a  direct  tendency  to  heighten 
the  corruption  of  taste,  while  the  uses  to  which  history  is  in- 
dustriously applied — the  perversion  of  truth  and  the  canoni- 
zation of  vice  and  slavery, — cannot  fail  to  eradicate  from  the 
mind  all  the  principles  of  moral  evidence,  and  to  cut  ofiT 
even  the  sources  of  virtuous  emulation.  I  need  not  inform 
you,  that  in  a  state  of  society,  where  all  the  intellectual  powers 
seem  to  be  occupied  in  investing  adulation  with  the  grace  of 
novelty,  and  are  wholly  ministerial  to  the  views  and  passions 
of  a  military  despotism,  there  can  be  no  genuine  eloquence. 
"  Oratory,"  says  Tacitus,  "  springs  from  the  love  of  liberty. 
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"  from  a  mind  replete  with  moral  science;  from  the  enthusiasm 
"of  virtue."^  True  eloquence  requires  a  full  expansion  of  the 
powers  of  fancy  and  judgment;  an  unlimited  freedom  of 
thought  and  discussion;  great,  noble,  and  moral  objects.  The 
spirit  of  it  has  entirely  evaporated  in  Paris,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  tinsel,  foppish,  theatrical  declamation;  by  a  forced  eleva- 
tion of  language,  and  a  mawkish  affectation  of  sentiment,  in  all 
public  discourses.  Mr.  de  Fontannes  enjoyed  the  highest  re- 
putation as  an  orator  when  I  was  in  Paris,  and  was  in  univer- 
sal request,  at  public  exhibitions.  He  declaimed  prize  com- 
positions at  the  sitting  of  the  Institute;  was  the  organ  of  the 
government  in  the  Legislative  body,  and  a  sort  of  official  eu- 
logist of  the  Emperor  on  all  public  occasions.  Mr.  de  Fon- 
tannes was  to  be  heard  everywhere,  and  seemed  to  give  uni- 
versal delight.  He  certainly  possesses  higher  recommenda- 
tions,than  any  other  public  speaker,  not  belonging  to  the  pulpit 
or  the  bar;  but  those  recommendations  consist  altogether  in  a 
good  voice,  a  handsome  person,  a  fluent  elocution,  and  a 
spangled,  embroidered  kind  of  oratory  full  of  neat  turns  and 
artificial  prettinesses,  and  always  admirable  for  the  refinement 
and  extravagance  of  the  flattery,  with  which  every  phrase  is 
seasoned. 

Next  to  the  Institute,  the  College  of  France,  as  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  attracts  the  atten- 
tion, and  excites  the  admiration  of  a  stranger  in  Paris.  It  was 
founded  by  Francis  the  first,  who  in  his  edict  on  the  subject, 
declares,  that  it  was  to  be  so  constituted,  as  to  furnish  a  peren- 
nial spring  of  instruction;  "  ne  unquam  verbum  deficiat." 
The  edifice  of  the  college  was  erected  in  the  year  1500,  and  is 
of  immense  extent,  and  of  a  most  massive  structure. Seventeen 
professors  some  of  them  the  most  eminent  savans  of  the  em- 
pire, are  attached  to  it,  and  each  of  them  is  supposed  to  deli- 
ver twelve  gratuitous  lectures  a  month,  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. These  lectures  embrace  the  oriental  and  the  classical  lan- 
guages, and  the  chief  branches  of  science,  and  general  literature. 
They  continue  without  intermission,  from  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  until  the  close  of  the  day,  and  are  open  to  all  the  stu- 
dious or  inquisitive,  no  matter  of  what  appearance,  or  descrip- 
tion. There  is  something  in  this  species  of  munificence,  as  in 
the  organization  of  the  public  libraries, — in  this  bounteous  and 
charitable  eff'usion  of  intellectual  sustenance, — that  captivates 
the  heart,  and  delights  the  fancy.  The  College  of  France  is  a 
great  almshouse  of  literature  and  science,  and  certainly, — of 
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all  the  offspring  of  warm  and  enlightened  philanthropy,— of 
all  the  foundations  of  exalted  charity, — ^this,  in  the  general  de- 
sign, is  the  most  magnificent  and  commendable.  But  as  in  the 
case  of  charitable  institutions  of  another  sort,  and  in  most  of 
the  works  of  mechanical  art,  the  execution  is  not  equal  to  the 
contrivance,  and  the  whole  possible  utility  of  the  plan,  is  far 
from  being  actually  enjoyed. 

I  remarked  in  the  list  of  professors  the  names  of  Delille  as 
the  lecturer  on  Latin  poetry, — of  Lalande  on  astronomy, — of 
Corvisart  on  medicine, — of  Vauquelin  on  chemistry, — of  Cu- 
vier  on  natural  history,  &c. — I  was,  as  you  may  suppose,  not 
a  little  impatient,  to  hear  the  voice  of  knowledge  from  the 
mouths  of  such  men,  under  such  noble  auspices,  and  did  not 
therefore  suffer  many  days  to  elapse,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  allotted  season,  without  paying  a  visit  to  the  college. 
Instead  of  hearing  Delille,  however,  I  was  condemned  to  lis- 
ten to  a  substitute  of  the  name  of  Legouve,  a  writer  of  indif- 
ferent tragedies,  who  read  Virgil  with  more  tameness,  than  a 
schoolboy  recites  his  thumbed  lesson  from  the    divine  poet, 
and  who  made  critical  remarks  upon  what  he  read,  more  dull 
and  vapid,  than  those  of  Pere  Ardouin  upon  Horace,  or  of  any 
German  annotator  of  the  last  century.  This  gentleman  appear- 
ed to  be  engaged  in  a  race  against  time,  and  when  the  minute 
hand  of  his  watch  indicated  the  expiration  of  his  hour,  closed 
his  book  with  a  satisfaction,  which  I  almost  envied.  This  was 
indeed  natural  enough. — Whoever  has  had  occasion  to  attend 
gratuitous  lectures  of  any  description,  must  have  discovered 
that  they  are   almost    universally  regarded  as  a  business  of 
mere  routine,  of  which,  it  matters  not,  how  slovenly  or  precipi- 
tate the  execution  may  be.    The  lecturer,  or  his  substitute,  in 
x\fk  college  of  France,  who  receives  but  a  very  slender  stipend 
from  the  government  for  his  trouble,  who  is  engaged  in  a  mul- 
titude of  distinct  pursuits  of  his  own,  productive  both  of  more 
emolument  and  fame;  who  knows  nothing  about,  and  cares 
nothing  for,  his  auditory,  thinks  it  a  point  of  very  little  mo- 
ment, how  his   task   is   executed,  provided  he  does  but  get 
through  it,  and  occasionally  extol  the  emperor.    His  doctrine 
is  something  like  that  which  was  attributed  to  the  monks  of 
the  middle  ages — "  facere  ofiicium  taliter  quallter;  sinere  ire 
"  tempus  ut  vult  ire,  et  semper  bene  dicere  de  domino  priori." 
This  is  not,  however,  universally  the  case  with  the  lecturers 
of  the  college  of  France.    Although  the  distinguished  savans 
whom  I  have  mentioned  above,  were  rarely  to  be  found  in  the 
rooms,  some  of  the  substitutes  were  men  of  talents,  and  not 
without  zeal.  A  nephew  of  Lalande  who  bears  the  same  name, 
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discharged  the  functions  of  his  uncle,  in  a  manner,  that  greatly- 
alleviated  the  disappointment,  which  the  absence  of  the  veteran 
astronomer  was  calculated  to  produce.  Thenard,  the  disciple 
of  Vauquelin,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute,  filled  the  chair 
of  chemistry,  and  seemed  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  his  occu- 
pation. I  was  strongly  attracted,  as  you  may  imagine,  by  the 
department  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,which  was  filled 
by  a  politician  of  no  small  note,  in  the  annals  of  the  revolution. 
I  mean  Pastoret,  who  was  at  one  time  historiographer  of 
France,  and  minister  of  the  interior  under  Louis  the  sixteenth; 
— who,  throughout  the  revolution,  ranked  among  the  most  en- 
thusiastic of  the  republicans,  and  who  is  now,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  favorites,  and  zealous  devotees  of  the  imperial 
court.  I  attended  his  lectures  frequently,  and  had  often  occa- 
sion to  admire  his  learning  and  his  acuteness,  but  never  heard 
him  comment  upon  Blackstone,  and  declaim  against  the  juris- 
prudence and  constitution  of  England,  without  being  disposed 
to  smile  at  his  egregious  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  without 
feeling  strong  emotions  of  disgust,  for  the  venal  spirit  that  dic- 
tated his  anti-anglican  episodes. 

The  College  of  France  has  a  chair  of  History  and  Moral 
Philosophy.  No  lectures  were  read  in  this  department,  during 
the  season  of  which  I  speak,  and  none  elsewhere  on  moral  sci- 
ence— not  even  in  the  schools.  The  nominal  professor  was  a 
ISlr.Levesque  the  author  of  various  works,  and  particularly,  of 
a  history  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  professed  objectof  which, 
is  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  that  extraordinary  era  of  patriot- 
ism,— to  falsify  all  the  illustrious  and  stimulating  examples  of 
public  and  private  virtue  which  are  recorded  by  Livy,  and 
to  allure  the  admiration  of  mankind  to  the  reign  of  the 
Caesars,  and  to  the  felicity  of  the  Imperial  Dominion.  This 
undertaking  recommended  him,  no  doubt,  to  the  Imperial 
chair  of  History  and  moral  philosophy  and  enables  us  to  form 
some  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  character  of  his  lectures,  if  he 
be  now  "  in  activity  of  service,"  according  to  the  phrase  em- 
ployed, Vv'ith  respect  to  the  other  public  functionaries  of  the 
Empire.  It  would  give  me  some  pleasure  to  have  heard  him, 
in  order  that  I  might  now  contrast  his  lessons  and  his  manner 
with  those  of  a  legitimate  minister  of  the  same  sacred  functions, 
whose  lecture?}  I  attended  in  Scotland.  I  cannot  recollect,  or 
mention,  the  official  exhibitions  of  Dugald  Stewart  to  whom  I 
allude,  without  feelings  of  the  most  enthusiastic  respect,  and 
of  the  liveliest  gratitude.  I  have  never  found  any  public  speak- 
er, in  any  situation,  more  eloquent  in  manner  and  in  language^ 
and  never  have  been  made  to  feel  more  sensibly,  by  any  era 
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tor,  the  dignity  of  human  knowledge, — the  beauty  of  human 
genius — or  the  elevation  of  human  virtue.  No  philosopher 
since  the  days  of  Plato, has  so  happily  succeeded,  in  giving  the 
most  durable  substance  and  the  richest  drapery  "  to  the  fleeting 
*'  shadows  of  metaphysics;"  nor  has  any  teacher  of  ethics  ever 
so  successfully  vindicated,  by  his  personal  qualities  and  his 
official  labours,  the  preeminence  to  which  his  profession  enti- 
tles him,  over  all  other  secular  orators. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  to  which  this  illustrious 
writer  is  attached,  enjoys,  in  my  opinion,  a  decided  supe- 
riority, over  every  other  similar  institution  in  the  world. 
It  possesses  unrivalled  advantages,  not  only  as  a  medioal 
school,  but  as  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  all  the 
most  useful  and  ornamental  branches  of  knowledge.  The  pro- 
fessors derive  a  liberal  and  honourable  income  from  their  pu- 
pils, and  besides  this  stimulus  to  exertion  and  zeal,  they  have 
the  strongest  excitements,  in  the  social  rank  allotted  by  their 
country  to  extraordinary  merit,  and  in  the  character  of  their 
auditory,  which  consists  of  a  numerous  body  of  ingenuous 
vouth,the  majority  of  whom  are  distinguished, not  only  by  the 
gifts  of  nature,  but  by  those  of  fortune.  Such  men  as  Dugald 
Stewart,  Playfair,  Leslie,  Gregory  and  Hope,  have,  as  lec- 
turers, no  rivals  in  France.  The  two  first,  the  one  as  a  philoso- 
pher, a  metaphysician,  and  a  biographer,  the  other  as  a  geolo- 
gist, and  a  mathematician,  have  no  superiors  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Both  are,  in  their  works,  models  of  style,  and  unite  to 
the  highest  eminence  in  the  departments  of  science  which  they 
particularly  cultivate,  the  finest  taste  and  the  most  various  at- 
tainments in  polite  literature.  I  have  as  you  know,  surveyed 
attentively,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  I 
am  satisfied,  that  they  both  contain  scholars,  who  in  point  of 
erudition  both  ancient  and  modern,  could  have  no  competitors 
in  the  Institute.  The  facilities  enjoyed  in  these  two  noble  in- 
stitutions, for  the  prosecution  of  erudite  researches,  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  classical  learning,  are  such,  as  to  give  their  in- 
mates, an  eminent  advantage  over  any  inhabitant  of  Paris. 
"  Privacv"  says  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  "  is 
"  the  soil  in  which  learning  and  reflection  strike  deepest." 
The  members  of  an  English  University  have  all  the  benefits 
of  solitary  meditation,  and  are  not  without  those  of  an  elegant 
and  learned  society,  unremittingly  intent  upon  recondite  studies 
and  undisturbed,  or  at  least  not  much  diverted,  by  the  rapid 
impulses  and  the  angry  passions,  which  agitate  the  mind  of  a 
Parisian  scholar.  In  France,  the  study  of  the  Greek  is  almost 
entirely  neglected,  but  in  England,  it  is  every  where  pursued, 
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with  the  utmost  avidity  and  the  most  signal  success.  This  mu- 
sical and  prolific  language  does  not  only,  to  use  the  words  of 
Gibbon,  ''give  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a  body  to  the 
"abstractions  of  philosophy,"  but  is,  as  the  same  author  justly 
observes,  "  the  golden  key  that  unlocks  the  treasures  of  anti- 
quity." 

There  was  nothing  about  the  College  of  France  that  struck 
me  more  forcibly,  than  the  appearance  of  the  students.  I  was 
a  frequent  visiter  during  the  season,  and  observed  uniformly, 
that  the  rooms  were  filled  with  a  description  of  persons,  among 
whom  I  recognised  none  of  the  principal  youth,  or  literati  of 
the  Capital,  and  who  from  their  exterior,  seemed  to  require 
eleemosynary  contribution  of  another  kind  from  that  which  the 
professors  bestowed.  The  College  appeared  to  be  abandoned 
altogether,  to  persons  who  were  too  indigent  to  obtain  instruc- 
tion in  any  other  way,  or  who  attended  to  the  pursuits  of 
knowledge,  either  from  a  want  of  occupation,  or  with  the  view 
of  acquiring  a  subsistence  by  them.  I  felt  emotions  of  admira- 
tion as  well  as  of  sorrow,  in  contemplating  the  groupes  by 
whom  I  saw  the  lecturers  surrounded,  and  whose  clothing  and 
countenance  indicated,  that  their  eager  attention  to  the  demon- 
strations of  science,  sprung  from  some  other  source,  than  the 
mere  impulse  of  curiosity,  or  the  thirst  of  knowledge. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  many  in  Paris  who  write 
from  the  mere  ambition  of  praise;  and  there  are  certainly  but 
very  few,  who  write  from  the  enthusiasm  of  virtue.  The  great 
majority  of  authors, — and  numerous  they  are  beyond  all  cal- 
culation,— earn  a  livelihood  by  the  pen.  The  emoluments  of 
the  profession  bear  no  comparison  to  those,  which  are  vielded 
by  it  in  England,  so  that  the  tribe  of  writers  is  generally  con- 
demned to  the  most  griping  poverty.  I  have  been  no  less 
astonished  than  grieved,  by  the  domestic  lot  of  many  authors 
whom  I  have  known  in  the  French  metropolis;  men  of  no  small 
ability,  of  indefatigable  industry,  and  even  of  high  reputation. 
An  Italian  poet  remarks  that  the  swan  sings  only  when  she 
has  a  well-built  nest,  gentle  breezes,  and  substantial  food;  and 
that  Parnassus  is  not  to  be  ascended  by  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  biting  cares. 

Lieto  n'ldo,  esca  dolce,  auro  cortese 
Bramano  i  cig-n,  et  non  si  va  in  Parnasso 
Con  le  cure  raordaci. 

The  verse  however  figuratively  beautiful,  will  not  be  deemed 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Paris,  to  be  substantively 
true.— Poverty  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  sense  of  inde- 
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pendence,  and  to  produce  a  servile  and  venal  spirit;  and  it  is 
this  effect  which  is  most  to  be  deplored,  with  regard  to  the 
writers  of  the  French  metropolis,  under  the  present  system  of 
government. 

The  elder  Lalande,  the  celebrated  Professor  of  Astronomy 
and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  his  age,  was  among 
the  first  of  the  distinguished  5'<3i;«?25,  with  whom  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  become  acquainted.  He  died  during  my  residence 
at  Paris,  and  after  his  decease,  had  that  justice  done  to  his  stu- 
pendous powers  and  acquirements,  which,  as  it  happens  to 
many  others,  was  refused  to  him  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  Lalande,  if  not  the  most  profound  and  original,  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  learned  astronomer  of  France,  and  the  princi- 
pal benefactor  of  the  science,  to  which  he  was  so  passionately 
devoted.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  most  egregious  vanity, 
and  for  the  broadest  eccentricities  of  character,  and  almost 
equally  eminent  for  the  most  noble  virtues  of  the  heart.  By  a 
very  singular  perversion  of  intellect,  he  became  a  professed 
atheist  about  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  pro- 
nounced, in  the  year  1793,  in  the  Pantheon,  a  discourse  against 
the  existence  of  a  God,  with  the  red  cap  upon  his  head,  and 
displayed  on  this  subject,  the  most  absolute  insanity  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  This  monstrous  infatuation  betrayed  him  into 
the  most  whimsical  acts  of  extravagance,  and  particularly  into 
the  publication  of  a  Dictionary  of  Atheists,  in  which  he  en- 
registered,  not  only  many  of  "  the  illustrious  dead"  but  a  great 
number  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  among  these,  some  of  the 
principal  dignitaries  of  the  empire. 

This  circumstance  led  to  an  occurrence  in  the  Institute, 
which  that  body  will  not  soon  forget.  At  an  extraordinary 
sitting  of  all  the  classes  convoked  for  the  purpose,  when  La- 
lande was  present,  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  was  announ- 
ced, and  read  aloud,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  Mr.  de 
Lalande  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  dotage^  and  was  forbid- 
den to  publish  thereafter  any  thing  under  his  own  name. — 
The  old  astronomer  rose  very  solemnly,  bowed  low,  and 
replied,  that  he  would  certainly  obey  the  orders  of  his 
majesty.  His  atheistical  absurdities  deserved,  no  doubt, 
to  be  repressed,  but,  besides  the  singularity  of  this  form  of  in- 
terdiction, there  was  an  unnecessary  degree  of  severity  in  it, 
as  the  end  might  have  been  attained  without  so  public  a 
humiliation.  Lalande  was  notoriously  superannuated,  and  not 
therefore  a  fit  object  for  this  species  of  punishment.  Some 
consideration,  moreover,  was  due  to  his  many  private  virtues, 
to  his  rank  in  the  scientific  world,  and  to  the  large  additions 
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which  he  had  made  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  His 
atheistical  opinions  arose,  not  from  any  moral  depravity,  but 
from  a  positive  alienation  of  mind  on  religious  topics.  He  was 
not  the  less  conspicuous  for  the  most  disinterested  generosity; 
for  warm  feelings  of  humanity;  for  the  gentleness  of  his  man- 
ners;— for  the  soundness  of  his  opinions  on  questions  of  sci- 
ence, and  for  a  certain  magnanimity  with  regard  to  the  merits 
of  his  rivals  and  detractors.  The  extravagance  of  his  opinions 
and  his  manners  during  his  dotage,  rendered  him  an  object  of 
almost  universal  derision  in  Paris,  and  subjected  him  to  the 
most  cruel  and  indecent  mockery.  It  became  fashionable,  even 
among  those  who  had  derived  their  knowledge  from  his  les- 
sons, and  experienced  his  bounty,  to  depreciate  his  meiits  both 
as  an  astronomer  and  as  a  man.  Lalande  had  the  misfortune 
of  living  to  see  a  maxim  verified  in  his  own  regard,  which  has 
been  exemplified  in  everyage  and  country — that  some  disciples 
may  become  superior  to  their  masters. — But  he  was,  never- 
theless, at  all  times  among  the  luminaries  of  science,  and  to  him 
astronomy  was  indebted,  for  more  substantial  and  unremitted 
services,  than  to  any  one  of  his  cotemporaries. 

No  person  of  the  last  century  made  so  brilliant  a  debut 
upon  the  world  of  science  as  Lalande,  nor  was  any  savan  ever 
rewarded,  during  so  long  a  course  of  years,  with  so  many  scien- 
tific honours,  or  feasted  with  more  intoxicating  homage.  Be- 
fore the  age  of  twenty  five,  he  was  admitted  into  almost  all  the 
learned  academies  of  the  world,  and  pensioned  by  the  principal 
monarchs  of  the  continent.  He  travelled  through  nearlv  all  the 
States  of  Europe,  and  w?s  every  where  received  with  demon- 
strations of  the  most  enthusiastic  respect,  not  only  bv  the  learn- 
ed of  every  description,  but  by  all  who  were  most  distinguished 
in  rank  or  fortune.  In  Italy,  upon  which  he  wrote  the  best 
book  of  travels  now  extant,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  atten- 
tions by  Clement  the  thirteenth,  and  pursued,  from  the  remo- 
test extremities  of  that  country,  by  its  most  distinguished  or- 
naments in  every  department  of  knowledge  and  taste.  He 
found  his  bust  in  most  of  the  observatories  of  Germany,  and 
was  greeted  with  the  surname  of  the  God  of  Astronomy  in 
some  of  the  cities  of  the  North.  His  reception  in  England 
was  of  the  most  flattering  kind,  and  in  fact  all  his  journeys  were 
but  a  continued  succession  of  brilliant  triumphs.  Before  he  had 
passed  the  age  of  thirty,  he  numbered  among  his  correspondents 
and  his  private  friends,  some  of  the  reigning  princes  of  Germa- 
nv,  and  almost  every  author  or  savan  of  note  in  Europe.  His 
'  Vol.  I.  '  X 
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works  would  embrace  more  than  sixty  ponderous  volumes,* 
and  correspond,  by  their  learning  and  utility,  to  the  high  repu- 
tation which  he  enjoyed.  It  is  not  therefore  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  produced  that 
delirium  of  vanity,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  which 
marked  his  character  in  the  last  stages  of  his  career. 

In  the  conversations  which  I  had  with  him,  not  many  months 
before  his  death,  I  frequently  saw  occasion  to  admire,  both  the 
brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  and  the  copiousness  of  his  know- 
ledge; but  it  was  impossible  to  confine  him,  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  a  rational  strain  of  discourse.  His  mind  reverted  in- 
cessantly to  his  favourite  theory  of  Atheism,  and  to  his  own 
personal  merits,  upon  which  he  expatiated  with  a  complacency, 
that  would  have  been  irresistibly  ludicrous,  if  it  had  not  exhi- 
bited so  melancholy  a  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  human  nature 
even  when  most  eminently  gifted.  When  he  spoke,  however, 
of  republican  institutions  and  of  this  country,  he  displayed  a 
liberality  of  sentiment  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  which,  with  me,  made  full  amends  for  his  egotism. 
His  passion  for  astronomical  studies  never  deserted  him.-— 
Until  the  moment  of  his  dissolution,  he  was  engaged  in  deep 
calculations,  and  in  the  most  elaborate  researches.  He  was  at 
all  times  lavish  of  his  fortune,  in  favour  of  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence, and  gave  to  the  Institute  in  the  year  1802,  a  considerable 
sum  in  perpetuity,  the  interest  of  which,  was  to  be  allotted  to 
the  person,  who  produced  the  best  work  on  Astronomy,  or 
made  the  most  important  discovery  in  that  science,  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  I  was  present  at  his  funeral  which  was  at- 
tended by  his  brethren  of  the  Institute,  and  rendered  particu- 
larly solem.n,  by  the  discourse  pronounced  over  his  grave.  Du- 
pont  de  Nemours  now  one  of  the  mostpi'ominentof  the  literati 
of  Paris,  and  who,  as  you  may  recollect,  resided  at  New  York 
a  few  yeare  ago,  stepped  forth  from  the  crowd,  with  the  tears 
flowing  rapidly  from  his  eyes,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  touch- 
ing panegyric  on  the  deceased,  recited  acts  of  benevolence, 
which  had  fallen  under  his  own  observation,  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  Howard.  He  made  one  striking  observation, 
in  which  his  whole  auditory  appeared  to  acquiesce  at  once; 
"  that  Lalande  had  much  more  religion  than  he  was  conscious 
"  of  possessing." 

Lalande  was  below  the  middle  size,  and  exhibited  one  of  the 
ugliest  faces  that  I  have  ever  seen.  He  was,  however,  not  a 

*  The  chief  of  these  is  his  "  History  of  Astronomy"  in  four  volumes 
fjuarto — the  best  elementary  trculise  on  that  science  that  has  ever  been 
published. 
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little  vain  of  his  person,  and  extremely  fond  of  narrating  the 
conquests, -which  he  had  achieved  in  his  youth,  over  the  hearts 
of  half  the  princesses  of  Europe.  The  egotism  which  com- 
pletely vanquished  his  judgment  in  his  old  age,  blinded  him 
to  the  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  the  recital  on  this  head, 
which  he  never  failed  to  make,  even  to  his  casual  visiters.  He 
fancied  that  he  had  arrived  at  absolute  perfection,  and  pub- 
lished at  various  times  a  notification  to  the  world  "  that  he 
possessed  all  the  virtues  and  good  qualites  of  human  nature." 
A  wit  of  Paris  very  earnestly  requested  him  on  one  of  these 
occasions  "  at  least  to  deduct  that  of  modesty."  His  manners 
were  exceedingly  engaging,  and  his  conversation  was  enliven- 
ed by  brilliant  sallies,  and  by  a  singular  degree  of  candour  and 
naivete.  Lalande  addressed  a  delineation  of  himself  to  a  lady 
who  had  promised  to  write  his  life.  I  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  transcribing  it  for  you,  as  it  exhibits  an  amusing  spe- 
cimen of  the  superlative  vanity,  and  for  the  most  part,  a  very 
just  picture  of  the  character,  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

"lam"  says  he  "an  enemy  of  show  and  ostentation;  m.v 
"  amour  propre  (and  every  one  has  his  share)  has  but  one  ob- 
'' ject — literary  glory.  My  patience  and  temper  can  withstand 
"  any  vexations  arising  either  from  sickness,  disappointment  or 
"injustice. 

"  I  exercise  the  most  liberal  indulgence  with  regard  to  the 
'^  faults  or  follies  of  others.  I  find  every  thing  good.  I  can  bear 
"pleasantry,  sarcasm  or  even  slander,  but  I  know  how  to  rally 
"in  my  turn.  I  dislike  the  common  pleasures  of  the  world.  I 
"  I  cannot  endure  gambling,  shows  or  feasts. 

"  I  never  go  to  the  play:  study  and  the  converse  of  intelli- 
"gent  persons, — particularly  of  well-informed  women — are 
"  my  only  amusements.  Such  have  been  for  me  in  regular  sue- 
"  cession,  the  meetings  of  Mde.  Geoffrin,  du  Bocage,  du  De- 
"  fant,  de  Bourdic,  de  Beauharnais,  de  Salm,  &c.  In  frequent- 
"ing  their  societies,  I  always  go  on  foot,  and  sometimes  take 
"  long  walks: — my  object  in  so  doing  is  to  encounter  mendi- 
"  cants,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  relieving  them. 

"  I  have  often  lent,  and  my  money  has  been  rarely  returned, 
"but  I  have  never  reclaimed  it.  My  honesty  of  speech  often 
"  degenerates  into  rudeness.  I  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
"  semble  the  truth,  even  when  it  was  calculated  to  offend.  I 
"  have  often  fallen  out  with  old  friends,  in  consequence  of  refu- 
"sing  them  my  suffrage  at  academic  elections.  I  never  could 
"  bear  the  weight  of  hatred  on  my  mind;  I  have  made  many 
"  enemies  by  my  candour,  but  I  never  hated  and  have  always 
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"  endeavoured  to  conciliate  them.  I  love  whatever  contributes 
"to  the  perfection  of  mankind,  and  care  very  little  for  what 
"  contributes  to  their  amusement. 

"  Gratitude  is  so  deeply  implanted  in  my  heart,  that  I  weep 
"  involuntarily,  whenever  I  recollect  the  proofs,  which  I  have 
''  either  given  or  received  of  this  feeling.  The  numerous  in- 
"  stances  of  ingratitude  which  I  have  experienced,  have  never 
"  diminished  the  warmth  of  my  acknowledgment  for  favours. 

"Among  the  distinguished  men  who  have  honoured  me 
"  with  their  friendship,  I  recollect  with  pleasure,  Montes- 
"  quieu,  Fontenelle,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Dalembert,  Clairaut, 
"  Maupertuis,  La  Condamine,  Voltaire,  Reaumur,  Euler, 
"  Barthelemi,  Raynal,  Macquer,  &c. 

"  The  last  wished  me  to  marry  his  daughter:  I  refused  her 
"  from  a  motive  of  friendship  to  the  family;  she  deserved  a  bet- 
"  ter  match. 

"  I  can  acknowledge  without  pain  the  superiority  of  my  col- 
"  leagues  in  science.  I  declared,  in  my  eulogium  of  Pingre, 
"  that  the  academy  had  committed  a  mistake,  in  deciding  in 
*'  my  favour  at  an  election. 

"  I  am  reproached  with  speaking  too  often  of  myself.  I  ac- 
"  knowledge  this  defect,  and  have  no  other  excuse  to  offer 
"  but  my  natural  sincerity,  and  my  love  of  truth.  I  maintain 
"  that  it  is  treason  against  the  community,  to  be  silent  in  rela- 
"  tion  to  the  vices  of  others.  It  is  sacrificing  the  good,  from  a 
"  mistaken  charity  to  the  bad.  I  love  my  family.  I  have  given 
"  up  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  my  income,  even  during  my  life- 
"  time.  I  have  loved  women  much;  I  love  them  still.  I  have 
"  always  endeavoured  to  contribute  to  their  improvement:  my 
"  passion  for  them  has  always  been  reasonable;  they  have  never 
"  injured  ray  fortune,  nor  interfered  with  my  studies.  They 
"  have  never  made  me  pay  a  morning  visit.  I  have  sometimes 
"  said  to  handsome  women:  '  it  only  rests  with  you  to  make 
*'  me  happy,  but  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  make  me  miserable.' 
"  They  tell  me  that  I  have  never  truly  loved — granted;  if  to 
"  love  truly,  it  be  necessary  to  turn  fool. 

"  I  am  rich;  but  I  have  no  caprices  or  wants.  I  have  but  few 
*'  servants,  and  no  horses;  I  am  temperate  and  simple  in  my 
"habits:  I  never  ride — I  can  sleep  anywhere: — great  opu- 
"  lence  or  high  rank  would  be  useless  to  me. 

"  I  am  well  prepared  for  death:  when  I  write  a  note  or  a 
"  memoir  I  say  to  myself — this  perhaps  is  the  last:  but  it  is  a 
"  great  gratification  for  me  to  render  an  additional  service  to 
"  astronomy,  and  to  add  another  stone  to  the  edifice  of  my  re- 
"  putation. 
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"  I  am  satisfied  not  only  with  my  physical  constitution  but 
"  with  my  moral  being;  with  my  philosophy — with  my  sensi- 
*'  bility;  with  my  disposition  to  stigmatize  vice,  although  it  has 
"made  me  many  enemies;  I  enjoy  therefore  all  the  happiness 
"  of  which  humanity  is  capable:  I  am  one  of  the  most  con- 
"  tented  men  on  earth,  and  I  can  say,  as  Bayard  did,  that  I 
"  feel  my  soul  glide  away  from  me  satisfied  with  herself." 

So  much  for  Lalande.  I  shall  say  more  in  my  next  on  the 
subject  with  which  I  commenced  this  letter. 
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The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 

No  poetical  works,  not  excepting  even  those  of  Cowper  and 
Burns,  have  been  more  widely  circulated  or  read  with  more 
avidity  in  this  country,  than  those  of  Walter  Scott,  who  is  now 
as  a  poet,  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  and  popularity.  The 
"  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  belongs  to  every  private  library, 
and  is  familiar  to  the  memory,  of  almost  every  man  among  us, 
who  has  the  most  inconsiderable  pretensions  to  literature.  In 
the  course  of  a  very  few  months,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  extend 
the  same  remark  to  "  the  Lady  of  the  Lake"  the  chef  d^ccwore 
of  the  Scottish  bard,  and  the  most  admirable  and  enchanting 
of  all  the  productions  of  the  Scottish  muse.  It  is  stated  in  the 
English  Review  that  thirty  thousand  copies  of  "  the  Lay"  had 
been  sold  at  home,  and  that  the  demand  for  "  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake"  was  still  more  considerable.  We  cannot  speak  with  ab- 
solute precision,  as  to  the  currency  of  these  two  poems  in  the 
United  States,  but  we  are  certainly  within  bounds,  when  we 
venture  to  affirm,  that  at  least  five  thousand  copies  of  the  first 
have  been  printed  and  sold  among  us,  and  already  about  four 
thousand  of  the  last.  A  principal  bookseller  of  this  city  dispos- 
ed of  a  thousand  copies  of  "  the  Lady  of  the  Lake"  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  of  an  edition  printed  by  himself,  and 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  any  English  press.  This 
statement  should  be  sufficient,  we  think,  to  soften  the  strong 
prejudices,which  the  illustrious  poet  of  whom  w^e  are  speaking, 
entertains  against  republicans,  and  republican  institutions  of 
every  description.  He  may  learn  from  it,  that  although  we 
could  not  relish  monarchy  in  any  shape  at  home,  we  can  still 
relish  good  poetry,  and  know  how  to  estimate  the  genius,  and 
are  ready  to  do  full  justice  to  the  admirable  powers,  of  a 
monarchical  poet. 

We  have  often  been  asked  in  the  country  of  Mr.  Scott, 
whether  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  generally 
acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  Burns  and  Beattie,  The  answer 
which  we  have  given,  and  which  we  still  give,  to  this  query,  is 
calculated  to  startle  the  credulity  of  those,  who  see  in  us  a 
mere  tilling  and  shopkeeping  race.  We  are  quite  satisfied 
that — proportionably  to  the  difference  in  the  population  of 
the  two  countries, — the  works  of  the  two  poets  we  have  just 
cited  and  even  of  Mr.  Scott,  are  here  more  widely  circulated, 
more  generally  read,  and  perhaps  better  understood,  than  in 
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England  taken  separately  from  Scotland.  The  dialect  of  the 
latter  is  more  familiar  and  more  grateful  to  us  than  to  the  in- 
habitants of  her  sister  kingdom.  We  look  with  more  reverence 
upon  the  literary  and  scientific  character  of  Scotland,  and  are 
always  prepared  to  receive  with  admiration,  the  intellectual 
offspring  of  her  capital,  which  we  consider  as  the  metropolis  of 
genius  and  learning.  The  diffusion  of  English  literature  through- 
out the  United  States  can  be  credible  only  to  those,  who  have 
opportunities  of  personal  observation.  The  sterling  poets  of 
England,  such  as  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Pope  and  Cowper  are 
read  and  admired  here,  by  that  class  of  society  which,  in 
Europe,  scarcely  aspires  to  the  rudiments  of  letters.  The  great 
English  historians  are  to  be  found  in  our  huts  and  farm- 
houses, and  editions  of  them  are  multiplied  without  number. 
Almost  every  work  of  merit,  on  subjects  of  general  literature, 
now  produced  in  England,  is  received  here,  within  the  space  of 
two  or  three  months,  and  reprinted  without  delay.  Nor  do  we 
wait  for  the  opinion  of  English  critics  before  we  read  and  ad- 
mire. 

The  gross  ignorance  which  prevails,  even  among  the  studi- 
ous classes  of  our  parent  state,  with  regard  to  our  progress  in 
letters,  and  the  constitution  of  our  society,  can  be  traced  to 
very  obvious  and  sufficient  causes;  but  we  must  confess,  that 
we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss,  to  account  for  the  ostentatious  and 
sometimes  malevolent  contempt,  with  which  we  are  named  by 
the  very  writers  and  politicians,  whose  genius  we  so  much  ad- 
mire, and  whose  productions  we  peruse  with  so  much  delight. 
There  is  not  only  much  of  ingratitude  and  injustice  in  this 
proceeding,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  illiberal  and  ungene- 
rous. Gibbon  remarks  ''  that  he  always  reflected  with  pleasure, 
"  that  whatever  might  be  the^changes  in  the  political  situation 
''  of  the  North  American  colonies,  they  would  always  preserve 
*'  the  manners  of  Europe,  and  that  the  English  language  would 
"  probably  be  diffused  over  an  immense,  and  populous  conti- 
'^  nent." — An  Englishman  should  always  hold  this  language, — 
should  never  look  upon  this  country  without  feelings  of  exul- 
tation, and  of  the  most  partial  indulgence.  No  disposition 
would  appear  to  be  more  natural  and  just,  particularly  in  the 
mind  of  an  English  writer,  to  whom  it  should  be  a  most 
idelightful,  as  v/ell  as  conciliatory  anticipation,  that  he  is  to 
have,  in  another  hemisphere,  a  vast  body  of  readers  capable, 
by  the  circumstance  of  their  possessing  the  same  language, 
.  and  from  their  universal  acquaintance  with  letters,  of  appre- 
ciating all  his  excellencies,  both  of  thought  and  diction,  and 
disposed  to  cherish  and  propagate  his  fame,  with  the  most 
eager  fondness.  Every  English  poet,  historian  or  philosopher 
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should,  when  engaged  in  the  business  of  composition,  look  ta 
this  country  for  some  portion  of  his  reward,  whether  his  aim 
be  to  convey  instruction,  or  to  merit  applause.  We  already 
know  how  *'  to  observe  with  discrimination  and  to  admire 
"  with  knowledge,"  and  the  time,  perhaps,  is  not  far  distant 
when  this  country  may  begin  to  exercise  a  formidable  censor- 
ship over  the  productions  of  the  British  press.  Under  every 
pointof  view,  the  United  States  are  so  circumstanced,  as  to  de- 
serve and  to  expect  the  kindest  sympathies,  and  the  most  libe- 
ral toleration  from  the  British  nation.  We  often  call  to  mind 
a  beautiful  passage  on  this  head,  contained  in  a  speech  of  the 
celebrated  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  written  after  his  elevation  to 
the  bench  of  bishops,  in  the  course  of  the  American  war,  and 
intended  to  have  been  delivered  in  the  house  of  lords. 

"  My  lords,"  said  this  eloquent  prelate,  "  I  look  upon 
"  North  America  to  be  the  only  great  nursery  of  freemen 
"  left  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  have  seen  the  liberties  of 
"  Poland  swept  away  in  one  year,  by  treachery  and  usurpation. 
"  The  free  states  of  Germany  are  but  so  many  dying  sparks, 
"  going  out  one  after  another,  and  which  must  all  be  soon  ex- 
"  tinguished  under  the  destructive  greatness  of  their  neigh- 
"  hours.  Holland  is  little  more  than  a  great  trading  company, 
"  with  luxurious  manners  and  an  exhausted  revenue;  with 
"  little  strength  and  v/ith  less  spirit.  Switzerland  alone  is  free 
"  and  happy  within  the  narrow  enclosures  of  her  rocks  and 
**  valleys.  As  for  the  state  of  this  country,  my  lords,  I  can  only 
"  refer  mvself  to  your  own  private  thoughts:  I  am  inclined  to 
"  think  and  hope  the  best  of  public  liberty.  Were  I  to  describe 
"  her,  according  to  my  own  ideas  at  this  moment,  I  should  say 
"  that  she  has  a  sickly  countenance,  but  I  trust  she  has  a  strong 
"  constitution. 

"  But,  whatever  may  be  our  future  fate,  the  greatest  glory 
*^  that  attends  this  country,  a  greater  than  any  nation  under 
''  heaven  ever  enjoyed  or  even  contemplated,  is  to  have  form- 
"  ed  and  nursed  up  to  such  a  state  of  security  and  happiness, 
"  those  communities  which  we  are  now  so  eager  to  oppress, 
"  and  even  to  extinguish.  We  ought  to  cherish  them  as  the 
"  immortal  monuments  of  our  public  justice  and  wisdom;  as 
"  the  heirs  of  our  better  days;  of  our  old  arts  and  manners,  and 
"  of  our  expiring  national  virtues.  For  what  work  of  art,  or 
"  power,  or  public  utility,  ever  equalled  the  glory  of  having 
"  peopled  a  vast  continent  without  guilt  or  bloodshed?  To 
"  have  given  them  the  best  arts  of  life  and  government,  and  to 
"  have  suffered  them,  under  the  shelter  of  our  authority,  to 
"  acquire  in  peace  the  skill  to  use  them?  In  comparison  of 
"  this,  the  policy  of  governing  by  influence,  and  even  the  pride 
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"  of  war  and  victory,  are  dishonest  tricks,  and  poor  contemp- 
**  tible  pageantry." 

Let  us  however  abandon  this  topic,  to  say  something  of 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  all  our 
readers,  and  we  shall  not  therefore  indulge  them  with  any 
extracts,  but  merely  state  our  general  impressions  with  regard 
to  this  admirable  poem.  We  read  it,  to  use  a  French  phrase 
tout  (Tune  haleine — in  one  breath,  and  throughout  with  sen- 
timents of  unmingled  delight,  and  unvarying  approbation.  We 
pronounced  it  without  hesitation,  to  be  the  masterpiece  <\\  irs 
author,  and  after  having  again  dwelt  upon  every  line,  and  ex^ 
amined  anew  the  "  Lay"  and  "  Marmion,"  we  continue  to  ad- 
here to  our  first  opinion.  The  story  of  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake" 
is  infinitely  more  captivating,  and  at  the  same  time  much  more 
regular,  than  that  of  the  other  poems  of  Mr.  Scott:  the  versi- 
fication is  more  full,  rich  and  harmonious:  the  blemishes  of 
every  kind  much  fewer  and  less  important:  and  the  dramatic 
effect  is  incomparably  fine.  As  a  picture,  in  some  respects,  of 
Highland  manners,  and  as  a  delineation  of  the  chivalrous 
character,  it  unites  all  the  excellence  of  a  faithful  history,  with 
the  charms  of  an  ingenious  romance.  If  to  impart  pleasure  be 
thechief  end  of  poetry,  Mr.  Scott  has  succeeded,  as  fully  as  any 
favourite  of  Apollo  that  ever  lived.We  know  of  no  poem  in  any 
language,  with  the  exception  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,to  which, 
in  many  points,  it  bears  a  resemblance,  that  is  better  fitted  than 
*'  The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  to  enthral  the  fancy,  and  to  mono- 
polize the  attention  of  the  reader.  Ellen,  Douglas,  Roderick- 
Dhu,  and  Fitz  James  take  complete  possession  of  the  mind. 
The  reader  follows  them  through  the  train  of  their  adven- 
tures, with  the  same  steady  interest  that  is  felt  in  the  perusal 
of  the  Arabian  Tales,  while  the  liveliest  sympathies  of  the 
heart  are  kept  in  unremitting  activity,  and  the  imagination 
constantly  recreated,  with  graphic  delineations  of  the  most 
singular  clearness,  and  of  the  most  picturesque  beauty.  Mr. 
Scott  copies  both  from  the  internal  language,  and  the  exterior 
imagery  of  nature,  with  astonishing  fidelity  and  success.  He 
may  confidently  say  with  Dante, 

lo  mi  son  un  che  quando 
Natura  spira,  noto,  ed  a  quel  modo 
Che  delta  d'intro,  vo  significando. 

In  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  he  has  made  a  most  valuable 
gift  to  the  literary  world.  Pliny  styles  the  epic  poem  the  most 
precious  fruit  of  the  human  mind: — '' pretiosissimum  humani 
"  animi  opus."  The  work  of  Mr.  Scott, has  not,  it  is  true,  the 
Vol.  I.  Y 
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dignity  or  majesty  of  the  Epopee,  but  it  has  many  of  its 
most  attractive  features,  and  if  it  cannot  be  well  denominated 
the  most  precious,  it  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  most  enchanting  pro- 
ductions of  the  intellect.  In  the  construction  of  the  poem  there 
appears  to  us  but  one  prominent  defect,  and  that  is,  the  little 
relief  which  is  given  to  the  character  of  Malcolme  Graeme, the 
favoured  lover  of  the  heroine.  In  the  middle  cantos  he  is  for- 
gotten altogether,  and  is  scarcely  wished  for,  or  expected,  at 
the  denouement  of  the  plot.  This  blemish  strikes  every 
reader,  and  has  been  remarked  by  all  the  critics.  It  is  so  pal- 
pable as  to  excite  some  surprise  that  it  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  poet. 

'^  The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  has  been  reviewed  in  nearly  all 
the  literary  journals  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  read  most  of 
their  criticisms,  and  have  found  none  that  has  given  us  much 
satisfaction,  but  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  their  ex- 
amination of  this  poem,  the 'Scottish  censors  have  manifested 
that  superioritv  over  all  their  competitors,  which  they  never 
fai:  to  displa^,  whenever  their  unrivalled  powers  of  analysis 
and  expression  are  called  forth,  by  a  theme  of  great  interest  or 
importance.  Although  the  political  opponents,  and,  in  some 
respects,  the  literary  rivals,  of  Mr.  Scott,  they  have  done  jus- 
tice to  his  merits, and  have,  with  perfect  impartiality,  and  with 
the  most  admirable  force  and  originality  of  thought,  pointed 
out  not  only  the  distinguishing  excellence  of  this  poem,  but 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  author's  genius.  We  ear- 
nestly recommend  the  whole  of  this  critique  to  our  readers, 
and  shall  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  it,  which  may  serve  to 
express,  in  language  much  stronger  than  any  we  ourselves 
could  employ,  the  opinions  which  we  entertain,  with  regard 
both  to  the  particular  work  under  consideration,  and  to  the 
general  merits  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry. 

"  Of  this  poem  (the  Lady  of  the  Lake)  we  are,"  say  the  Re- 
viewers "  inclined  to  think  more  highly  than  of  either  of  Mr. 
*^  Scott's  publications.  We  are  more  sure,  however,  that  it  has 
"  fev/er  faults,  and  that  it  has  greater  beauties;  and  as  its  beau- 
"  ties  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  w  ith  which  the  pub- 
"  lie  has  already  been  made  familiar  in  those  celebrated  works, 
*'  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  its  popularity  were  less  splen- 
*'  did  and  remarkable.  For  our  own  parts,  hovv^ever,  we  are  of 
*'  opinion,  that  it  will  be  oftener  read  hereafter  than  either  of 
"  them;  and  that,  if  it  had  appeared  first  in  the  series,  their  re- 
"  ception  would  have  been  less  favourable  tlian  that  which  it 
*'  has  experienced.  It  is  more  polished  in  its  diction,  and  more 
a  i-egular  in  its  versification;  the  story  is  conducted  with  infi- 
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"  nitely  more  skill  and  address;  there  is  a  greater  proportion 
"  of  pleasing  and  tender  passages,  with  much  less  antiqua- 
"  rian  detail;  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  larger  variety  of  charac- 
*'  ters,  more  artfully  and  judiciously  contrasted.  There  is 
"  nothing  so  fine,  perhaps,  as  the  battle  in  INIarmion — or  so 
"  picturesque  as  some  of  the  sketches  in  ''  The  Lay;"  but 
**  there  is  a  richness  and  a  spirit  in  the  whole  piece,  which 
*'  does  not  pervade  either  of  these  poems, — a  profusion  of  in- 
**  cident  and  a  shifting  brilliancy  of  colouring,  that  reminds  us 
"  of  the  witchery  of  Ariosto. — and  a  constant  elasticity,  and 
"  occasional  energy,  which  seem  to  belong  more  peculiarly  to 
"  the  author  now  before  us." 

The  following  is  their  view  of  the  general  merits  of  the 
poet. 

"  Confident  in  the  force  and  originality  of  his  own  genius, 
*'  Mr.  Scott  has  not  been  afraid  to  avail  himself  of  common- 
^'  places  both  of  diction  and  of  sentiment,  whenever  they  ap- 
"  peared  to  be  beautiful  or  impressive, — using  them  how- 
"  ever,  at  all  times,  with  the  skill  and  spirit  of  an  inventort 
"  and  quite  certain  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
"  plagiarist  or  imitator,  he  has  made  free  use  of  that  great 
**  treasury  of  characters,  images  and  expressions,  which  had 
**  been  accumulated  by  the  most  celebrated  of  his  predeces- 
'*  sors; — at  the  same  time  that  the  rapidity  of  his  transitions, 
*'  the  novelty  of  his  combinations,  and  the  spirit  and  variety 
**  of  his  own  thoughts  and  inventions,  show  plainly  that  he 
*'  was  a  borrower  from  any  thing  but  poverty,  and  took  only 
''  what  he  could  have  given  if  he  had  been  born  in  an  earlier 
*'  generation.  The  great  secret  of  his  popularity,  however, 
*'  and  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  poetry,  appear  to  us  to 
**  consist  evidently  in  this,  that  he  has  made  more  use  of  coni- 
*'  mon  topics,  images  and  expressions,  than  any  original  poe4: 
''*  of  later  times;  and,  at  the  same  time,  displayed  more  genius 
"  and  originality  than  any  recent  author  who  has\vorked  ia 
*'  the  same  materials.  By  the  latter  peculiarity,  he  has  entitled, 
"  himself  to  the  admiration  of  every  description  of  readers; — 
*'  by  the  former,  he  is  recommended  in  an  especial  manner  to 
"  the  inexperienced,  at  the  hazard  of  some  little  offence  to  the 
"  more  cultivated  and  fastidious. 

"  In  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  for  example,  he  does  not 
"  attempt  to  interest  merely  by  fine  observation  or  pathetic 
"  sentiment,  but  takes  the  assistance  of  a  stcny,  and  enlists  the 
"  reader's  curiosity  among  his  motives  tor  attention.  Then 
"  his  characters  are  all  selected  from  the  most  common  dreL- 
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"  matis  persona  of  poetry; — kings,  warriors,  knights,  outlaws, 
*'  nuns,  minstrels,  secluded  damsels,  wizards,  and  true  lovers. 
''  He  never  ventures  to  carry  us  into  the  cottage  of  the  peasant, 
"  like  Crabbe  or  Cowper;  nor  into  the  bosom  of  domestic  pri- 
"  vacy,like  Campbell;  nor  among  creatures  of  imagination,  like 
"  Southev  or  Darwin.  Such  personages,  we  readily  admit,  are 
*'  not  in  themselves  so  interesting  or  striking  as  those  to  whom 
"  Mr.  Scott  has  devoted  himself;  but  they  are  far  less  familiar 
"  in  poetry — and  are  therefore  more  likely,  perhaps,  to  engage 
''  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  poetry  is  familiar.  In  the 
'^  management  of  the  passions,  again,  Mr.  Scott  appears  to  us 
"  to  have  pursued  the  samt  popular,  and  comparatively  easy 
*'  course.  He  has  raised  all  the  most  familiar  and  poetical 
*'  eaiotions,  by  the  most  obvious  aggravations,  and  in  the 
"  most  compendious  and  judicious  way.  He  has  dazzled 
"  the  reader  with  the  splendour,  and  even  v;armed  him  with 
''  the  transient  heat  oi  various  affections;  but  he  has  nowhere 
"  fairly  kindled  him  with  enthusiasm,  or  melted  him  into  ten- 
"  derness.  Writing  for  the  world  at  large,  he  has  wisely  ab- 
"  staiiii  d  frotn  attempting  to  raise  any  passion  to  a  height  to 
"  which  worldly  people  could  not  be  transported;  and  con- 
"  tented  himself  with  giving  his  reader  the  chance  of  feeling, 
''  as  a  brave,  kind  and  affectionate  gentleman  should  often 
*^  feel  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  existence,  without  trying 
"  to  breathe  into  him  either  that  lofty  enthusiasm  which  dis- 
"  dains  the  ordinary  business  and  amusements  of  life,  or  that 
"  quiet  and  deep  sensibility  vvhich  unfits  for  all  its  pursuits. 
"  With  regard  to  diction  and  imagery,  too,  it  is  quite  obvious, 
"  that  Mr.  Scott  has  not  aimed  at  writing  either  in  a  pure  or  a 
"  very  consistent  style.  He  seems  to  have  been  anxious  only  to 
"  strike,  and  to  be  easily  and  universally  understood;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  to  have  culled  the  most  glittering  and  con- 
spicuous expressions  of  the  most  popular  authors,  and  to 
have  interwoven  them  in  splendid  confusion  with  his  own 
nervous  diction  and  irregular  versification.  Indifferent  whe- 
"  ther  he  coins  or  borrows,  and  drawing  with  equal  freedom 
"  on  his  memory  and  his  imagination,  he  goes  boldly  forward, 
"  in  full  reliance  on  a  never- failing  abundance;  and  dazzles, 
"  with  his  richness  and  variety,  even  those  who  are  most  apt 
^'  to  be  offended  with  his  glare  and  irregularity.  There  is 
''  nothing,  in  Mr,  Scott,  of  the  severe  and  majestic  style  of 
"  Milion — or  of  the  terse  and  fine  composition  of  Pope— or 
*'  of  the  elaborate  elegance  and  melody  of  Campbell — or  even 
"  of  the  flowing  and  redundant  diction  of  Southev. — But 
^'-  there  is  a  medley  of  bright  images  and  glowing  words,  set 
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*'  carelessly  and  loosely  together — a  diction,  tinged  succes- 
"  sively  with  the  careless  richness  of  Shakspearc ,  the  harsh- 
*'  ness  and  antique  simplicity  of  the  old  romances,  the  home- 
"  liness  of  vulgar  ballads  and  anecdotes,  and  the  sentimental 
"  glitter  of  the  most  modern  poetry, — passing  frum  the  bor- 
"  ders  of  the  ludicrous  to  those  of  the  sublime — alrernately 
"  minute  and  energetic — sometimes  artificial,  and  frc  quentiy 
"  negligent — but  always  full  of  spirit  and  vivacity, — ubound- 
"  ing  in  images,  that  are  striking,  at  first  sight,  to  minds  of 
"  every  contexture — and  never  expressing  a  sentiment  which 
"  it  can  cost  the  most  ordinary  reader  any  exertion  to  com* 
''  prehend. 

"  Such  seem  to  be  the  leading  qualities  that  have  contri- 
"  buted  to  Mr.  Scott's  popularity;  and,  as  some  of  them  are 
"  obviously  of  a  kind  to  diminish  his  merit  in  the  eyes  of 
"  more  fastidious  judges,  it  is  but  fair  to  complete  this  view 
"  of  his  peculiarities  by  a  hasty  notice  (;i  such  of  them  as  en- 
"  title  him  to  unqualified  admiration; — and  here  it  is  impos- 
"  sible  not  to  be  struck  with  that  vivifying  spirit  of  strength 
"  and  animation  which  pervades  all  the  inequalities  of  his 
"  composition,  and  keeps  constantly  on  the  mind  of  the 
"  reader  the  impression  of  great  power,  spirit  and  intrepidity. 
"  There  is  nothing  cold,  creeping  or  feeble,  in  all  Mr.  Scott's 
"  poetry;- — no  laborious  littleness,  or  puling  classical  af- 
"  fectation.  He  has  his  failures,  indeed,  like  other  people; 
"  but  he  always  attempts  vigorously;  and  never  fails  in  his 
"  immediate  object,  without  accomplishing  something  far  be- 
"  yond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  writer.  Even  wiicn  he  wan- 
"  ders  from  the  paths  of  pure  tastr,  he  leaves  oehind  him  the 
"  footsteps  of  a  powerful  genius;  and  moulds  the  most  humble 
*'  of  his  materials  into  a  form  worthy  of  a  nobler  substance, 
*'  Allied  to  this  inherent  vigour  and  animation,  and  in  a' great 
"  degree  derived  from  it,  is  that  air  of  facility  and  freedom 
"  which  adds  so  peculiar  a  grace  to  Mr.  Scott's  compositions. 
*'  There  is  certainly  no  living  poet  whose  works  seem  to  come 
"  from  him  with  so  much  ease,  or  who  so  seldom  appears  to 
"  labour,  even  in  the  most  burdensome  parts  of  his  perform- 
*'  ance.  He  seems,  indeed,  never  to  think,  either  of  himself 
"  or  his  reader,  but  to  be  completely  identified  and  lost  in  t\\& 
"  personages  with  whom  he  is  occupied;  and  the  atteiition  of 
*'  the  reader  is  consequently  either  transferred,  unbroken,  to 
"  their  adventures,  or,  if  it  glance  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
*' author,  it  is  only  to  think  how  much  more  might  be  done, 
"  by  putting  forth  that  strength  at  full,  which  has,  wiihout 
*'  effort,  accomplished  so  many  wonders.  It  is  owing  partiv 
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*'  to  these  qualities,  and  partly  to  the  great  variety  of  his 
"  style,  that  Mr.  Scott  is  much  less  frequently  tedious  than 
"  any  other  bulky  poet  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  His 
"  store  of  images  is  so  copious,  that  he  never  dwells  upon  one 
"  long  enough  to  produce  weariness  in  the  reader;  and,  even 
"  where  he  deals  in  borrowed  or  in  tawdry -wares,  the  rapidity 
"  of  his  transitions,  and  the  transient  glance  with  which  he  is 
"  satisfied  as  to  each,  leave  the  critic  no  time  to  be  offended, 
**  and  hurry  him  forward  along  with  the  multitude,  enchanted 
"  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  exhibition.  Thus,  the  very  fre- 
^'  quency  of  his  deviations  from  pure  taste,  comes,  in  some 
"  sort,  to  constitute  their  apology;  and  the  profusion  anct 
"  variety  of  his  faults  to  afford  a  new  proof  of  his  genius. 

"  These,  we  think,  are  the  general  characteristics  of  Mr. 
"  Scott's  poetry.  Among  his  minor  peculiarities,  v/e  might 
"  notice  his  singular  talent  for  description,  and  especially  for 
"  the  description  of  scenes  abounding  in  motion  or  action  of 
''  any  kind.  In  this  department,  indeed,  we  conceive  him  to 
"  be  almost  without  a  rival,  either  among  modern  or  ancient 
"  poets;  and  the  character  and  process  of  his  descriptions  are 
"'  as  extraordinary  as  their  effect  is  astonishing.  He  places 
"  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers  a  more  distinct  and  complete 
"  picture,  perhaps,  than  any  other  artist  ever  presented  by 
^'  mere  words;  and  yet  he  does  not  enumerate  all  the  visible 
"  parts  of  the  subject  with  any  degree  of  minuteness,  nor  con- 
''  fine  himself,  by  any  means,  to  what  is  visible.  The  singular 
"  merit  of  his  delineations,  on  the  contrary,  consists  in  this, 
''  that  with  a  few  bold  and  abrupt  strokes,  he  finishes  a  most 
"•^  spirited  outline, — and  then  instantly  kindles  it  by  the  sud- 
"  den  light  and  colour  of  some  moral  affection.  There  are 
"  none  of  his  fine  descriptions,  accordingly,  which  do  not  de- 
''  rive  a  great  part  of  their  clearness  and  picturesque  effect,  as 
"  well  as  their  interest,  from  the  quantity  of  character  and 
"  moral  expression  which  is  thus  blended  with  their  details, 
"  and  which,  so  far  from  interrupting  the  conception  of  the 
''  external  object,  very  powerfully  stimulate  the  fancy  of 
''  the  reader  to  complete  it;  and  give  a  grace  and  a  spirit  to 
''  the  whole  representation,  of  which  we  do  not  know  where 
'-'•  to  look  for  any  other  example." 
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TFallace^  or  the  Fight  of  Falkirk* 

This  beautiful  little  poem  is  by  far  the  happiest  of  all  the 
imitations  of  Mr.  Scott's  manner.  It  is  the  production  of 
a  lady — "  Miss  Holford"  and  exhibits  very  uncommon 
powers,  both  of  fancy  and  versification.  We  are  happy 
to  find  that  it  has  been  republished  in  this  country,  and 
can,  with  great  confidence,  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 
It  professes  to  be  no  more  than  a  description  of  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  in  which  the  liberties  of  Scodand  were  "  for  a 
tiii^e  cloven  down,"  and  has .  therefore  very  little  variety 
of  incident.  But  the  account  of  this  battle,  and  of  some  of  the 
preceding  and  subsequent  adventures  of  Wallace,  is  wrought 
up  with  great  spirit,  and  imbued  with  considerable  interest. 
The  history  of  her  hero  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  our 
public  by  the  prose  romance  of  Miss  Porter,  "  The  Scot- 
"  tish  Chiefs,"  which  has  had  so  wide  a  circulation  among 
us.  The  ignominious  death  of  the  Scottish  chieftain,  upon 
which  Miss  Porter  dwells  with  so  much  pathos,  could  not 
well  be  minutely  described  in  a  poem  of  this  description. 
Miss  Holford  has  closed  her  work  with  a  mere  allusion  to 
this  topic,  in  which  she  has  displayed  considerable  ingenuity 
and  skill. 

"  Now,  ye  who  list,  with  Wallace  go, 

"  To  mark  the  closing  scene  of  woe! 

*'  I  cannot! — On  the  failing-  string-, 

"  With  faltering  touch,  my  fingers  ring! 

*'  The  sorrowing  muse  her  wing  has  spread,    - 

'*  And  tir'd  of  earth,  is  heaven-ward  fled! 

*'  I  wake!  and  all  the  sounding  theme 

"  Seems  like  a  sleep-erected  dream! 

"  But  'tis  not.so. — Though  Wallace'  dust, 

"  Is  long  since  scatter'd  by  the  gust, 

"  His  name  lives  still,  cherish'd  and  shrin'd 

"  In  every  Scottish  patriot's  mind! 

*'  Perchance  his  spirit  hover'd  nigh, 

"  And  as  I  pour'd  the  descant  high, 

"  Drank  of  the  votive  strain,  and  bless'd  it  from  the  sky." 

As  the  "Fight  of  Falkirk"  may  not  be  known  to  very  many 
of  our  readers,  we  shall  lay  before  them  two  or  three  additional 
extracts,  as  specimens  of  the  general  merits  of  the  work.  The 
death  of  Guy  earl  of  Warwick  slain  by  the  hand  of  Wallace  is 
thus  fi.nely  described. 

*'  And  now  more  dreadful,  fierce,  and  fell', 

•'  Than  the  spent  muse  has  breath  to  tell, 

"  The  mortal  combat  grows!  ^ 

'*  Earl  Warwick's  helm  has  touch'd  the  ground- 

*'  Spouting  from  many  a  ghastly  wound, 
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*'  The  sanguinary  river  flows! 

"  Dire,  as  a  fjimish'd  wolf,  he  turns, 

"  Foaming-,  tlie  gory  earth  he  spurns; 

'■'  With  baffled  wrath,  unskill'd  despair, 

*'  Idly  he  spent  his  strokes  in  air, 

*'  Whilst  every  gash  his  rival  lent 

♦'  Yawn'd  wide,  as  it  would  give  the  mighty  spirit  vent' 

**  Yet  the  soul  fled  not. — Fierce  and  grim, 

"  It  would  have  still  maintained  the  fight, 

*'  But  the  stimn'd  brain  and  eye -balls  dim, 

'*  The  wasting  strength,  and  failing  limb, 

*'  Confess'd  his  foeman's  might! 

*'  On  his  stern  brow  the  pain -drops  break, 

*•  And  paleness  shrouds  his  dusky  cheek! 

"  Anguish  was  in  his  mighty  heart, 

*'  He  felt  his  limbs  forsake  their  part; 

"  Feebly  his  arm  the  falchion  wields, 

*'  Each  trembling^oint  beneath  him  yields; 

"  Still,  still  he  struggles! — 'tis  in  vain! 

*'  Conquered  he  sinks  upon  the  plain, 

*'  On  the  pale  rose  liis  hand  had  cropp'd 

"  All  powerless,  faint  and  wan  the  noble  Warwick  dropp'd." 

The  following  passages  may  also  serve  to  illustrate  the 
general  strain  of  sentiment  and  diction. 

*'  Ah!  would  the  muse  could  drop  the  tear, 

**  Distinct,  on  every  hero's  bier! 

**  Well-pleas'd,  the  enribaJming  dew  to  shed, 

*'  On  every  patriot's  cherish'd  head! 

*'  But  many  a  name  has  envious  time 

*'  Snatch'd  from  the  fame -bestowing  rhyme* 

''  Which  might  have  blazed  on  history's  page, 

"  To  light  this  fearful,  lowering  age: 

"  But  man,  alas!  since  first  began 

*'  The  fickle,  wavering  race  of  man, 

"  Through  every  clime  and  age  the  same, 

"  Has  stain'd  his  crest,  and  stoop'd  to  shame; 

"  Fear'd  for  his  land  to  strike  the  blow, 

'^  Or  basely  sold  her  to  the  foe! 

"  Where  is  the  breast  of  iron  mould,  ■ 

**  Stern,  inaccessible,  and  cold, 

"  Which  melts  not  w^iien  its  proud  distress 

"  Is  b;  Im'd  by  pity's  gentleness? 

*'  It  pierces  tln-ough  the  warrior's  steel, 

**  His  cares  to  soothe,  his  wounds  to  heal; 

"  It  creeps  into  the  rankling  heart, 

"  And  if  it  cures  not,  lulls  the  smart; 

**  All  is  not  lost,  if  by  our  siHe 

*'  One  faithful  lingerer  fondly  stays, 

*'  But  life's  dark  waste,  so  wild  and  wide, 

*'  Seems  lessen'd  on  our  gaze! 

*'  'Tis  sweet  on  some  familiar  face 

**  The  mild  reflected  tear  to  trace, 

*'  At  1  sympathy's  responding  sigh 

"  Is  music  to  the  frozen  ear  of  misery." 

"  When  we  stand  on  the  dark  grave's  fearful  brink. 
*'  When  we  touch  the  verge  of  the  world  below. 
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"  When  ovir  lip  shall  be  wet  with  the  chill,  cold  drink, 

*'  The  latest  drop  in  our  cup  of  woe, 

"  When  the  warrior  quits  his  useless  brand, 

"  And  the  sceptre  slips  from  the  nerveless  hand, 

**  When  the  ardent  heart,  its  tremblings  o'er, 

**  Shall  waver,  and  hope,  and  fear,  no  more, 

**  When  love's  warm  smile,  hate's  fiery  eye, 

**  Must,  quench'd  in  the  dust  of  the  churchyaixl  lie— 

"  If  thou  knowest  a  breast  like  the  virg-in  snow, 

*'  Pure  and  unthaw'd  on  Dunmait's  brow; 

*'  Oh!  ask  when  it  touches  this  awful  goal, 

**  What  are  the  thoughts  of  the  passing  soul- 

*'  Tlie  tear  that  swims  in  the  filmy  eye, 

*'  The  chill,  faint  breath  of  the  final  sigh, 

*'  These  are  the  passing  soul's  reply! 

**  The  farewel  of  the  lingering  mind, 

'*  Which  hangs  on  this  pleasant  world,  for  ever  left  behind!" 

The  feelings  awakened  by  the  approach  of  a  battle  in  the 
xnind  of  the  combatants  are  well  described  by  Miss  Holford. 

**  Yes,  it  is  cornel  Uiat  pause  of  dread, 

"  Whose  silent  interval  precedes 

*'  Men's  faltering  footsteps,  as  they  tread 

*'  Towards  sanguinary  deeds! 

*'  There  is  an  hour,  whose  pressure  cold 

*'  Comes  even  to  the  hero's  breast! 

**  Each  warrior's  heart  of  human  mould 

*'  Howe'er  intrepid,  fierce,  and  bold, 

"  Has  still  that  hour  confest. 

*'  It  is  not  when  tlie  battle-storm 

**  Hurtles  along  the  affrighted  skies, 

**  It  is  not  when  death's  hideous  form, 

"  His  threatening  voice  and  piercing  cries, 

"  Shriek  in  our  ears  and  scare  our  eyes; 

*'  It  is  not  when  the  slogan  shout 

*'  Has  sent  the  death-word  'mid  rhe  rout, 

•*  Nor  'mid  the  hail  of  the  arrowy  shower, 

**  Nor  when  we  see  the  life  blood  pour; 

"  It  comes  not  then — that  ghastly  houi-! 

"  'Tis  in  the  breathless  pause  before, 

*•  While  yet  unwash'd  with  human  gore, 

**  Our  thoughts  'mid  dreams  of  terror  roam, 

*'  And  sadly  muse  on  things  to  come! 

••  Then  shuddering  nature  half  recoils, 

**  And  half  forbids  the  inhuman  toils! 

**  But  'tis  too  late! — the  die  is  cast! 

**  The  furies  bid  to  the  repast! 

"  OhI  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb, 

"  Comes  there  no  hour  so  fraught  with  gloom, 

"  As  that  ere  nations  meet,  to  seal  each  other's  doom.'" 

Vol.  I.  Z 
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Storia  della  Guerra  dcW  Independenza  degli  Stati  Unitl 
d'^ America^  scritta  da  Carlo  Botta. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written,  on  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  history,  that  it  would  be  deemed 
almost  impertinent  in  us,  if  we  undertook  to  expatiate  on  that 
subject.  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  ofter  a  general  re- 
commendation on  this  head  to  our  young  countrymen,  and  to 
point  out  some  of  the  particular  sources,  from  which  the  les- 
sons of  experience  are  to  be  drawn  with  most  profit  and  plea- 
sure. There  does  not  now  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
perhaps  there  never  has  existed  a  people,  upon  whom  it  is 
more  rigidly  incumbent,  both  from  motives  of  interest  and 
duty,  to  apply  to  historical  studies,  than  upon  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  unrivalled  felicity  of  their  condition, 
the  splendor  of  their  prospects,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  summon  them  imperi- 
ously to  make  the  operation  of  the  human  passions,  upon  the 
welfare  of  states,  as  it  is  unfolded  in  the  general  experience  of 
mankind,  the  subject  of  their  most  eager  and  unremitting  re- 
search. The  rise  and  the  decline  of  the  free  governments 
which  have  at  any  time  flourished  in  the  world,  should  particu- 
larly engage  their  attention,  as  they  offer,  not  only  the  most 
delightful  aliment  to  liberal  curiosity,  and  the  most  magnificent 
pictures  to  the  fancy,  but  the  most  instructive  commen- 
taries on  our  particular  situation,  and  the  surest  rules  of  con- 
duct for  the  members  of  a  free  commonwealth.  The  histories 
of  Thucydides,of  Polybius,  of  Livy,  and  of  Sallust  among  the 
ancients,  and  those  of  Ferguson,  Gillies,  Hume,  Machiavel  and 
Guicciardini  among  the  moderns,  should  be  habitually  read 
and  revolved,  by  such  of  our  youth,  as  cherish  the  sacred  am- 
bition of  administering  beneficially  the  affairs,  and  preserving 
unimpaired  the  institutions  of  this  republic. 

There  are,  also,  certain  other  works,  which  we  would  espe- 
cially recommend  to  their  notice,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
contain  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  to  be  the  digests  of  the 
general  principles  of  state  wisdom,  as  they  are  to  be  collected 
from  particular  cases  in  the  narrative  of  human  fortunes,  and 
the  great  current  of  human  affairs.  We  allude  to  such  political 
writings  as  those  of  Aristotle,  of  Plato,  and  of  Cicero, — of 
Bolingbroke,  Burke,  Montesquieu  and  Machiavel.  The  dis- 
courses on  Livy,  which  form  a  part  of  the  works  of  the  Italian 
politician,  contain,  perhaps,  more  copious  and  valuable  instruc- 
tion, for  a  republican  reader,  than  any  other  political  discussion 
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in  any  language.  Above  all,  the  history  of  our  own  country, — 
short  as  it  is  in  comparison  with  that  of  cotemporary  nations, — 
should  be  the  daily  fare  of  the  judgment,  and  the  most  distinct 
image  on  the  memory  of  every  man  among  us,  who  wishes  to 
keep  alive  in  his  breast,  the  enthusiasm  of  public  virtue,  and 
to  feel  habitually,  the  influence  of  the  soundest  maxims  of 
freedom  and  patriotism.  Our  annals  are  simple  indeed,  and 
comparatively  brief,  but  they  are,  by  far  the  purest,  of  which 
any  people  can  boast,  and  rich  in  the  most  beautiful,  and  ani- 
mating examples,  of  honour,  of  wisdom,  of  manly  sentiment, 
and  courageous  enterprize. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections,  by  the  perusal  of  a 
work,  which  has  recently  come  into  our  possession,  and  upon 
which  we  have  dwelt  v/ith  more  satisfaction,  than  upon  almost 
any  other,  which  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  peruse. 
It  is  an  Italian  history  of  the  war  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States, — "  Storia  della  guerra  dell'  Independenza 
"  degli  Stati  Uniti  d' America" — published  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year  at  Paris,  and  written  by  Carlo  Botta 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  academy  of  Turin,  and  of  the 
legislative  body  of  France.  The  author  was  already  advan- 
tageously known  to  the  literary  world,  by  a  history  of  Piedmont 
apd  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  has  added  greatly  to  his  repu- 
tation by  the  work  before  us.  The  style  and  the  distribution  of 
the  materials,  have  received  the  warmest  applause  from  the 
critics  of  the  French  metropolis,  and  as  far  as  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Italian  language  enables  us  to  judge 
of  the  former,  we  very  fully  concur  in  their  opinion.  The 
work  consists  of  four  volumes  octavo,  and  is  divided  into 
fourteen  books,  which  comprize  the  history  of  our  war,  from 
its  origin,  until  the  period  of  general  Washington's  resigna- 
tion of  the  chief  command.  The  narrative  is  copious  and 
lucid,  and  framed  from  the  most  authentic,  as  well  as  the  most 
ample  materials.  The  author  appears  to  have  sought  out,  with 
indefatigable  industry, every  document  calculated  to  give  light 
or  fulness  to  his  recital,  and  to  have  consulted,  with  great 
care  and  minuteness,  all  the  publications,  not  only  of  France 
but  of  this  country  and  of  England,  from  which  the  most  accu- 
rate, as  well  as  comprehensive  knowledge  of  our  history  is  to 
be  drawn. 

He  displays  not  only  an  admirable  degree  of  skill,  in  his 
arrangement  of  the  occurrences  of  a  war,  of^which  the  action 
was  exceedingly  complicated,  and  the  theatre  immense,  but  a 
scrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  in  the  colouring  of  his  facts,  and 
in  his  delineations  of  character.  His  predilection  for  the  Ame*- 
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rican  cause,  which  is  so  manifest  throughout,  and  which  must 
be  felt  by  every  enlightened  and  generous  mird,  never  betrays 
him  into  exaggerated  representations  of  the  merits  of  either 
side.  There  is  but  one  serious  defect,  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  in  this  work; — the  propensity  which  the 
author  evinces,  to  ascribe  too  large  a  share  of  the  success  of 
our  glorious  struggle,  to  the  cooperation  of  the  French. 
The  efforts  made  by  these  States,  anterior  to  the  period  when 
the  forces  of  France  were  brought  to  their  aid,  are  sufficient 
to  show,  that  they  had  the  ability  and  the  spirit  to  work  out 
their  deliverance,  even  if  they  had  continued  to  stand  alone  in 
the  contest.  This  disposition,  however,  of  which  we  com- 
plain in  Mr.  Botta,  is  much  more  faintly  marked  than 
might  have  been  expected,  when  we  call  to  mind,  that  it  is  in 
France  that  his  history  was  published.  Livy  and  Sallust 
are  the  models,  which  the  author  has  chosen  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  work.  In  a  well  written  preface,  he  states  that  he 
has  laboured  assiduously,  to  assimilate  his  style  to  the  purest 
standards  of  strength  and  simplicity,  of  which  his  native  lite- 
rature can  boast.  We  remark  with  pleasure,  that  he  has  suc- 
cessfully avoided,  the  common  vices  of  the  modern  Italian  dic- 
tion, in  which  force  is  sacrificed  to  harmony,  and  bombast 
mistaken  for  elevation.  It  has  been  a  singular  gratification 
to  us,  to  see  our  history  in  this  rich  and  mellifluous  idiom 
which,  as  it  is  found  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Botta,  not  only  re- 
gales the  ear,  but  delights  the  understanding. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  the  Author  makes 
some  judicious  remarks,  concerning  the  establishment  of  our 
constitution.  He  observes  particularly,  and  with  great  truth, 
that  the  chief  causes  of  the  tranquillity,  with  which  we  settled 
the  forms  of  our  government,  were,  the  sober  character  and 
sound  sense  of  the  people  of  this  country;  but  at  the  same  time, 
that  much  was  owing  to  the  close  affinity  between  the  go- 
vernment which  we  threw  off,  and  that  which  we  adopted. 
The  transition,  he  adds,  was  easy  and  natural,  from  a  mild  and 
temperate  monarchy,  to  a  well  regulated  Republic,  and  re- 
quired none  of  those  violent  convulsions,  which  the  passage 
Irom  one  extreme  to  another,  both  in  the  moral  and  physical 
world,  almost  uniformly  entails.* 

•  We  subjoin,  for  those  who  understand  the  Italian,  the  text  of  the  passa- 
g-es  to  which  we  refer,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Author's  manner,  and  regret, 
that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter,  at  this  time,  upon  a  rej^ular  analv- 
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The  Author  speaks  of  our  constitution  as  a  system  of  polity 
more  happily  organized,than  any  other  which  has  ever  existed, 
and  seems  to  delight  in  contemplating  the  singular  felicity 
of  the  result  of  a  war,  which,  in  its  origin,  and  in  its  vicis- 

sis  of  the  work.  It  is  in  tlie  narrative  parts,  however,  that  Mr.  de  Bottapar- 
licularly  excels. 

*'  Un*  altra,  e  possente  cag-ione,  per  la  quale  la  rivoluzione  American?, 
ebbe  quella  rluscita,  che  i  Capi  di  lei  si  erano  proposto,  si  fu  la  poca  dif- 
ferenza,  che  passo  tra  quella  maniera  di  Governo,  dalla  quale  eranr)  par- 
titi,  e  quell'  altra,  alia  quale  s'  incamminarono.  Imperchiocche  non  dalla 
Monarchia  dispotica  andaron  essi  verso  la  hberta,  ma  sibbene  da  una  Mo- 
nai'chia  temperata;  ed  e  la  condizione  de  lie  cose  morali  nell' uomo,  come 
quella  delle  fisiche,  e  quella  stessa  di  tutta  la  natura,  nelle  quali  i  totali, 
ed  improvvisi  cambiamenti  non  si  possono  fare  senza  causare  o  gravi  ma- 
lattie,  o  morti,  o  rovine.  L'autorita  regia  in  America,  siccome  lontana,  e 
dagli  ordini  di  un  governo  largo  tarpata,  era  poco  operosa,  o  poco  sentita; 
e  percio,  quando  gli  Americani  se  la  levarono  di  coilo,  jx)co  si  accorsero 
del  canibiamento;  e  toUa  la  Realta,  e  conservati  tutti  i  pristini  ordini,  si 
Irovarono  ad  un  tratto,  e  natui'almente  costituiti  in  Repubblica." 


*'  A  questo  medesimo  esito  dell'  Americana  rivoluzione  contribuirono 
ancora  non  poco  la  regola,  e  la  misura,  colle  quali  quel  popoli  assegnati  di 
natura,  e  nel  proposito  loro  non  che  costanti,  tenaci  procedettero.  Content! 
alio  aver  tolta  la  Realta,  consistettero,  e  stabilmente  perseverarono  negli 
antichi  ordini,  ch'  erano  rimasti.  Cosi  non  incontrarono  pegg'io  per  non  avei* 
voluto  acquista  meg-lio,  sapendo,  che  per  lo  piu  mal  ne  incog-lie  a  coloro,  che 
cercano  mig-lior  pan,  che  di  grauo.  Conobberoessi  ottimamente,  che  I'inco- 
stanza,  e  la  volubilita  nei  propositi  scemano  g-ravitd  alia  causa,  non  le  las- 
ciano  porre  le  sue  radici,  accrescono  il  numero  degli  scontenti.  Imperci- 
ocche  di  migliori  g-ambe  si  corre  ad  una  meta  certa,  che  ad  una  incerta,  e 
quello,  che  pi  ace  all'  uno  non  piacendo  all'  altro,  la  moltiphcita  dei  fini 
moltiplica  anche  coloro,  che  gli  disg-radano.  Cosi  allevarono  gli  Americani 
la  pianta,  perche  la  lasciarono  alhgnare,  e  colsero  il  frutto,  perche  lo  lascia- 
rono  maturare.  Non  fecero  eglino  ad  ognipie  sospinto  mutazioninello  State; 
perche  non  essendo  impazientidi  natura,  ne  insopportabili  de'  disag-j,  essen- 
do  anzi  pazientissimi,  e  sopportabilissimi,  i  mali,  che  pruovavano,  non  a  dif- 
fetti,  che  credessero  esistere  negh  ordini  pubblici,  ne  alia  insufficienza,  od 
ulla  cattivita  dei  Reggitori,  ma  sibbene  alle  difficolta  delle  circostanze,  ed 
alia  necessita  delle  cose  attribuivano.  Del  qual  efletto  fu  anche  cagione,  che 
in  mezzo  a  quel  popoli  per  la  consueta,  ed  antica  maniera  del  vlver  loro 
dovevano  in  minor  numero,  che  in  mezzo  ad  altri  trovarsi  gli  uomini  cupi- 
di  di  maggiore^giare,  e  di  soprastare  agli  altri.  Ne  era  la  andazzo,  che 
s  inimicassero,  ed  anche  s'accalognassero  tra  di  loro  gli  amici,  solo  perche 
uno  di  essi  era  diventato  statuale,  e  teneva  i  Maestrati,  e  1'  alti'o  no.  Per- 
ciocche  piii  operava  in  essi  I'amor  della  patria,  che  I'ambizione.  Perilche  se 
vi  furono  la  Libertini,  e  Reali,  non  vi  furonopero  Libertini  di  div^rsa  sorte, 
i  quali  colle  discordie  loroel  seno  di  quella  lacerassero.  I  dispareri  fra  di 
questi  furono  pochi,  e  leggieri;  ne  mai  proruppero  in  isfrenate  ire,  in  guerra 
cittadina,  in  confiscazioni  ed  in  morti.  Quindi  uniti  prevalsero,  e  colsero  ii 
frutto  dello  avere  le  proprie  discrepance  alia  citta'  donato,  e  la  salute  della 
Republica  al  desiderio  di  sovrastare  anteposto.  Mirabile  esemplo,  che  itur- 
bati,  ed  avventati  consiglj  guastano  le  imprese,  e  fan  rovinaie  gli  Statu 
mentre  i  modesti,  e  temperati  le  conducono,  e  gli  fondano." 
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situdes,  as  well  as  in  its  termination,  was  one  of  the  most  edi- 
fying, imposing,  and  elevating  spectacles  that  the  human  drama 
ever  exhibited.  How  must  a  member  of  the  French  Legislative 
body  feel,  when,  possessing  a  mind  like  that  of  Mr.  Botta,  he 
contrasts  the  sequel  of  our  war,  with  that  of  the  Revolution  of 
France,  and  the  character  of  our  political  and  social  organiza- 
tion, with  that  of  the  Empire  to  which  he  belongs? — While  he 
might  compliment  us  upon  the  possession  of  almost  all  the 
blessings,  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man  in  political  society,  he 
must  be  satisfied  that  if  we  addressed  him  in  our  turn,  it  could 
only  be  in  the  language  of  his  countryman  Alfieri. 

V'ha  patria,  dove 
Sol  mio  vuole,  e  I' obbecliscon  tutti? 
Patria,  onor,  liberta,  fig'li, 
Gia  dolci  nomi,  or  di  noi  schiavi  in  bocca, 
Mai  si  conf:;n,  finche  quell'  im  respira, 
Che  ne  rapisce  tutto. — Omaj  le  stragi, 
Leviolenze,  le  rapine,  I'onte, 

lieve  mal;  il  pessimo  e  dei  mali 
L'alto  treonor,  die  i  cuori  tutti  ingombra. 
Non  che  parlar,  neppure  osan  oyiirarsi 
L'un  Valtro  in  volto  i  cittadijii  incerti: 
Tanto  e  il  sospetto  e  il  diffidar,  che  trcma 
Del  fratello  il  fratel,  del  fig-lio  il  padre: 
Corrotti  i  vili,  intimoriti  i  buoni, 
Negletti  i  dubbj:  trucidati  i  prodi, 
Ed  avviliti  tutti.* 

The  history  of  our  Revolution,  although  embracing  a  vast 
theatre  of  action,  and  a  great  multiplicity  of  events,  is,  never- 
theless, justly  viewed  and  admired  by  Mr.  Botta,  as  a  perfect- 
ly consistent  and  beautiful  whole.  Although  the  scale  of  move- 
ment is  immense,  the  movement  itself  is  simple,  and  circum- 
scribed, both  as  to  time  and  object.  It  has,  as  it  were,  all  the 
unities — its  regular  exposition,  its  intrigue,  and  its  denouement. 
The  object  is  distinctly  seen  from  the  outset;  obstacles  inter- 
vene, but  the  plot  thickens;  the  glorious  aim  is  at  length  suc- 
cessfully achieved,  and  the  nature  of  the  catastrophe  such 
as  to  exalt  the  dignity,  and  to  heighten  the  interest  of  the 

*  "  You  have  a  countiy  where  one  alone  can  wish  and  the  rest  obey. — 
"  Country,  honour.  Liberty,  children,  names  once  so  dear,  are  profaned  in 
**  the  mouths  of  slaves,  while  that  oiic  exists  who  robs  you  of  them  all. 
"  Slaughter  and  violence,  rapine  and  shame  are  but  light  evils,  whencom- 
**  pared  with  that  worst  of  all  miseries, — the  withering  fear  which  over- 
**  whelms  every  heart.  The  timorous  citizens  dare  not  speak,  scarcely  dare 
*'  look  each  other  in  the  face: — Such  is  your  sus])icion  and  distrust,  tliat  the 
**  brother  fears  the  brother,  the  father,  the  son;  the  venal  are  bought,  the 
"  good  intimidated,  the  upright  destroyed,  and  the  wliole  body  of  the  State 
**  debased  and  oppressed  " 
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whole  representation.  We  wish  we  could  add  that  nothing  has 
since  occurred,  to  weaken  the  impression,  which  was  then  left 
upon  the  minds  of  the  world! 

There  was  too,  in  our  war,  a  sort  of  climax, — a  regularly  in- 
creasing complication  and  variety  in  the  means,  which  renders 
the  march  of  events  still  more  interesting.  First  the  contest  be- 
tween England  and  her  Colonies  alone: — then  the  intervention 
of  France;  afterwards  the  implication  of  Spain  and  Holland: — 
subsequently  the  combats  of  the  fleets,  both  on  the  American 
and  European  seas; — the  battles  of  the  armies  on  the  two  con- 
tinents, and  finally,  by  the  union  of  all  these  powers,  the  humi- 
liation of  England,  and  her  compulsory  recognition  of  those 
colonists  as  an  independent  people,  whom  she  had,  in  some  sort, 
driven  into  independence,  by  her  oppression  and  injustice. 

To  all  the  other  sources  of  dramatic  interest,  which  this  war 
may  be  said  to  possess,  there  must  be  added,  the  moral  dignity 
of  the  personages,  who  officiated  in  the  scene.  The  American 
actors  engaged  in  it,  both  in  the  senate  and  in  the  field,  have,  we 
can  venture  to  assert,  juster  claims  to  the  respect  and  affection 
of  mankind,  than  any  other  patriots  on  the  records  of  history, 
whether  we  look  to  the  purity  of  their  motives,  to  the  wisdom 
of  their  measures,  to  the  sustained  force  and  persevering  tem- 
perance of  their  resolution,  to  their  fortitude  in  adversity,  or 
to  the  consummation  and  consequences  of  their  enterprize. 
They  acquired  political  fame  and  military  glory,  but  these  they 
did  not  seek;  they  had  but  one  object  and  reward  in  view  in  all 
their  labours  and  sufferings, and  that  was,  the  independence  of 
their  country.  They  hallowed  their  pious  work,  and  put  the 
seal  upon  their  own  glorious  immortality,  by  erecting,  in  the 
fabric  of  our  constitution,  what  we  trust  will  prove,  both  a  fixed 
habitation,  and  an  impregnable  fortress  for  Liberty.  Among 
them,  was  one  character,  of  an  heroic  elevation  known  onlv, 
perhaps,  to  the  leg-ends  of  Antiquity,  and  of  which  no  other  ex- 
ample has  been  seen  in  modern  times.  Almost  all  nations  have 
concuiTed  in  ascribing  to  the  hero  of  our  Revolution,  a  combi- 
nation of  public  and  private  virtues,  such  as  never  before  fell 
to  the  lot  of  any  one  of  the  human  species  to  whom  Provi- 
dence had  assigned  a  distinguished  part  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world. 

Our  Italian  Author  appears  to  have  felt  the  moral  sublimity 
which  accompanies  the  name  of  Washington,  and  acknowledges 
that  he  was  such  a  principal  figure,  as  was  best  suited  to  the 
"history  piece"  of  the  American  war,  and  alone  fitted  to  per- 
feet  the  majesty  of  the  canvass.  Mr.  de  Botta  dwells  co?i 
amore  upon  what  he  considers  as  the  closing  scene  of  our  Re- 
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volution;  we  mean  the  abdication  of  the  chief  command  by 
General  Washington,  before  the  Congress  assembled  at  Anna- 
polis. Whoever,  in  fact,  will  meditate  upon  all  the  recollections 
and  the  hopes  connected  with  this  proceeding,  must  admit,  that 
it  exhibited  a  more  august  and  affecting  spectacle,  than  any 
other  to  be  found,  either  in  the  exhibitions  of  History,  or  in 
the  creations  of  poetic  fancy. 

What,  if  we  admit  the  superiority  of  moral  over  every  other 
""  species  of  grandeur,  when  compared  to  this  resignation  of 
General  Washington,  was  that  of  Charles  the  fifth,  upon  which 
the  historian  Robertson  descants  with  so  much  pomp  of  sen- 
timent and  language?  Upon  which  of  these  two  objects — upon 
the  American  President  in  his  retirement,  or  upon  Bonaparte 
in  his  Imperial  mantle, — does  even  the  eye  of  an  Italian  writer 
dwell  with  most  complacency?  We  consider  it  as  fortunate  for 
the  present  generation,  that  they  have  within  their  own  memo- 
ry a  spectacle  like  our  revolution,  and  such  an  example  as 
that  of  Washington,  to  refresh  and  revive  the  moral  sense, 
which  pines  and  withers  at  the  aspect  of  the  scenes  lately 
acted  in  France,  and  of  the  character  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
European  Continent.  It  is  truly  a  merciful  and  admirable  dis- 
pensation of  Divine  Providence,  that  there  should  be  placed,  by 
the  side  of  the  gigantic  depravity  now  exhibited  in  the  other 
hemisphere,  a  moral  excellence  of  proportions  not  less  colossal, 
to  vindicate  as  it  were,  his  own  moral  government  of  man,  and 
the  reputation  of  human  virtue. 

We  consider  it  also  as  an  edifying  tribute  paid  by  vice  to 
virtue,  and  as  a  signal  testimony  in  favour  of  the  merits  of  our 
revolution,  and  of  the  character  of  Washington,  that  a  panegy- 
ric upon  either,  of  the  nature  of  the  one  which  this  history 
affords,  should  be  permitted  to  issue  from  the  press  in  France. 
It  has  become  a  systematic  plan  with  the  French  ruler,  and 
the  main  drift  of  almost  all  the  histories  now  published  in 
Paris,  to  vilify  the  free  governments  which  have  at  any 
time  existed  in  modern  Europe,  and  to  decry  the  illustrious 
achievements  and  models  of  patriotism,  that  antiquity  presents 
to  the  reverence  and  imitation  of  the  wise  and  the  good.  But 
there  is  something  so  pure  and  venerable  in  the  revolutionary 
history  of  this  country, — so  preeminently  exalted,  and  so  victo- 
riously sacred  in  the  character  of  the  great  American  patriot — 
that  they  have  triumphed  over  the  ferocious  and  malignant 
spirit  of  a  despotism,  which  studiously  proscribes  the  exhibi- 
tion of  every  other  picture  of  republican  or  civic  virtue,  and 
to  which  they  are,  nevertheless,  a  heavier  reproach,  and  a 
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more  humiliating  contrast,   than  any  other   historical  tissue 
that  human  actions  or  human  character  can  furnish. 

We  cannot,  moreover,  refrain  from  remarking,  that  we  in- 
voluntarily feel  every  commendation,  which  is  pronounced 
abroad,  upon  the  actors  of  our  revolution,  and  everv  narrative 
of  their  noble  history,  as  a  reproach  in  some  respects  to  those, 
who  are  now  reaping  the  rich  harvest  of  their  toil.  The  more 
exalted  their  services  and  virtues,  the  greater  is  the  shame 
which  attaches  to  this  country,  for  the  species  of  oblivion  into 
which  both  their  names  and  their  example  appear  to  have 
fallen.  If  we  continue  to  pursue  the  path  which  we  have  trod- 
den for  the  three  last  years,  we  shall,  instead  of  securing  the 
advantages  which  they  won,  and  of  rendering  liberty  vener- 
able in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind, — as  it  is  yet  fuUv  in  our 
power  to  do, — not  only  forfeit  our  inheritance  of  felicitv  and 
glory,  but  for  ever  shame  republican  freedom  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Although  wa  have  the  testimony  of  our  senses  to 
assure  us  of  the  fact,  it  is  yet  scarceh'  credible  to  our  imagi- 
nation, that  this  country  should  stand  in  its  present  attitude 
towards  France;  that  there  should  exist  in  the  United  States, 
at  this  moment,  no  great  national  memorial  of  Washington 
and  his  associates; — or  that  there  should  not  be  found  in 
the  records  of  our  legislature,  a  solemn  decree  for  the  periodi- 
cal commemoration,  by  the  whole  country,  of  their  virtues  and 
exploits.^  The  loss  and  the  ignominy  are  for  us:  they  cannot 

*  The  American  public  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  disgrace  which 
this  circumstance  entuils,  nor  unwilling  to  remove  it. — We  recollect  with 
pleasure,  the  sensations  excited  among-  a  numt  rous  auditoiy  of  this  city,  by 
the  follo\\4ng  eloquent  passag-e,  in  the  able  discourse  pronounced  bv  Joseph 
Hopkinson,  esq.  at  the  late  anniversaiy  meeting-  of  the  Pennsylvania  Aca- 
demy of  the  Fine  Arts. 

"  But  shall  any  future  patriot  hope  to  have  his  memory  perpetuated, 
*'  when  Washington  lies  neglected?  Not  a  stone  tells  the  stranger  wiiere 
*'  the  hero  is  laid.  No  proud  column  declares  that  his  country  is  grateful  If 
*'  but  an  infant  perish,  even  before  its  smiles  have  touched  .1  pareiit's  heart, 
"  yet  a  parent's  love  marks  with  some  honom-  the  e.irth  that  covers  it:  'Tis 
"  the  last  tribute  which  the  humblest  pay  to  the  most  humble. 

"  Yet  e'en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 

*'  Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh; 

**  With  imcouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck'd; 

*•  Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh." 

*'  The  stranger  who,  in  days  to  come,  shall  visit  our  shore,  will  exclaim, 
**  show  me  the  statue  of  your  Washington,  that  I  may  contemph.te  the  ma- 
**jestic  form  that  encompassed  his  mighty  soul;  that  Imaygaze  upon  those 
"  features  once  lighted  ^^^th  every  virtue;  and  learn  to  love  virtue  as  I  be- 
''  hold  them.  Alas!  there  is  no  such  statue.  Lead  me  then,  American,  to 
*'  the  tomb  your  country  has  provided  for  her  deliverer;  to  the  everlasting 
"  monument  she  has  erected  to  his  fame.    Alas!  his  country  has  not  ^iven 
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suffer  in  their  fame,  as  long  as  there  remain  in  the  world,  any 
genuine  mementos  of  the  present  century.  With  regard  to 
them,  we  may  use  the  beautiful  language  which  is  ascribed  by 
the  historian  Thucydides  to  Pericles,  when  commemorating 
the  merits  of  those,  who  fought  the  battles  of  Athens. 

"  Bestowing  thus  their  lives  on  the  public,  they  have  every 
"  one  received  a  praise  that  v/ill  never  decay; — a  sepulchre 
"  that  will  always  be  most  magnificent:  not  that  in  which  their 
"  bones  lie  mouldering,  but  that  in  which  their  fame  is  pre- 
"  served,  to  be,  on  every  occasion,  where  honour  is  the  theme, 
*'  eternally  remembered.  This  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre 
**  of  illustrious  men;  nor  is  it  the  inscription  on  the  columns 
"  in  their  native  soil  alone  that  shows  their  merit,  but  the  me- 
*'  morial  of  them,  better,  than  all  inscriptions,  in  every  foreign 
"  nation,  reposited  more  durably  in  universal  remembrance, 
"  than  on  their  tombs." 


Essai  historique  stir  la  puissance  temporelle  des  Papes^  sur 
Pabus  qu*ils  ont  fait  de  leur  ministere  spiritual^  et  sur  les 
guerres  qu'ils  ont  declarers  aux  souverainsy  specialement  a 
ceux  qui  avoient  la  preponderance  en  Italic:  Ouvrage  traduct 
de  PEspagnoL 

A  work  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  and  probably  des- 
tined as  the  herald  of  important  innovations  in  religion,  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  in  the  commencement  of  the  last  spring.  It  is 
entitled  "  An  historical  essay  upon  the  temporal  power  of  the 
"  Popes,  upon  the  abuse  which  they  have  made  of  their  spi- 
*'  ritual  ministry,  upon  the  wars  which  they  have  declared 
"  against  sovereigns,  and  particularly  against  those  who  have 
"  enjoyed  a  preponderance  in  Italy, "^"^  It  consists  of  twelve  bulky 
chapters,  and  embraces  a  full  review  of  the  origin  of  the 
papal  power,  and  of  the  progress  and  exercise  of  that  power, 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  obvious  purport  of  every 
page  is  to  vilify  the  apostolical  see,  and  the  most  indefatigable 
industry,  as  well  as  a  very  profound  erudition,  have  been  em- 
ployed,  in  ransacking  the  obscure  and  remote  archives  of 

**  him  a  tomb;  she  has  erected  no  monument  to  his  fame.  His  grave  is  in  the 
**  bosom  of  his  oivn  soil,  and,  the  cedar,  that  was  watered  by  his  hand,  is  all 
*'  that  rests  upon  it.  Tell  me  whence  is  this  inhuman  supineness?  Is  it 
"envy,  jealousy,  or  ingratitude?  Or  is  it  tiiat,  in  the  great  struggle  for 
**  power  and  place,  every  thiiig  else  is  forgotten;  every  noble,  generous, 
*'  ana  national  stntime  i  disn  gurded  or  despised?  Whatever  be  the  cause, 
"  the  curse  of  ingratitude  is  upon  us  until  it  be  removed." 
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history,  for  every  instance  of  usurpation,  or  private  de- 
pravity, that  can  serve  to  excite  an  abhorrence  for  the 
dominion  and  character  of  the  whole  line  of  popes.  The 
work  was  very  industriously  and  rapidly  circulated  through- 
out France,  and  at  first  announced,  as  a  translation  from. 
a  Spanish  volume  published  nine  years  ago.  The  following- 
notice  is  taken  of  this  deception,  in  a  veiy  elaborate,  and 
manifestly  offcial  review  of  the  work,  which  occupies  more 
than  thirty  pages  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  "  Certainly  the 
"  French  translator  is  an  experienced  and  veteran  writer; — a 
"  style  so  elegant,  animated  and  free,  is  not  that  of  a  man  com- 
"  pelled  to  pursue  the  thoughts  of  another. — It  must  also 
"  be  admitted  that  this  Spanish  author  possessed  a  mind 
"  singularly  er^ightened,  for  a  country  in  which  the  inquisition 
""  existed — Our  readers  will  decide  upon  this  point,  when  they 
"  have  before  them,  that  full  analysis  of  the  work,  which  is  re- 
"  quired  from  us  by  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  execution, 
"  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
"  sent  crisis,''''  And  again,  in  alluding  to  this  affectation  of 
concealment,  the  official  proneurs  proceed  in  the  following 
strain.  "  Will  the  author  continue  to  shelter  himself  under  his 
*'  Spanish  cloak?  Are  works  of  this  high  order  usually  written 
"  by  those,  who  have  studied  at  Salamaneft  or  Alcala?  Shall  we 
"  not  soon  be  permitted  publicly  to  recognise  in  our  author, 
"  one  of  the  m-ost  enlightened,  as  well  as  modest  men,  that  has 
"  ever  appeared  in  our  legislative  assemblies; — one  of  the 
"  most  comprehensive  minds  that  adorns  the  Institute  of 
"  France;  one  of  the  most  accomplished  winters,  of  whom  our 
''  literature  can  boast  at  this  time?" 

We  know  not  who  this  modest  man  is,  but  he  certainly 
merits  the  eulogium  as  far  as  it  goes,  which  his  coy  reviewers 
pronounce  upon  him.  The  French  government  has  made  a 
most  judicious  selection  in  the  author  of  this  historical  essay, 
as  one  of  the  ablest  instruments  in  the  empire,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  purpose  of  overv/helming,  not  only  the  apos- 
tolical see,  but  the  Catholic  religion,  with  obloquy  and  oppro- 
brium. He  has  executed  his  task  with  all  possible  ingenuity, 
and  employs  his  copious  resources  of  learning,  and  his  strong 
powers  of  sarcasm,  with  something  of  the  eloquence,  and  more 
than  all  the  insidious  malignancy,  which  characterize  the  at- 
tacks that  Gibbon  has  made  upon  Christianity.  The  Spanish 
mask  which  the  author  assumes,  was  intended  to  have  the 
effect,  of  promoting  the  circulation,  and  strengthening  the 
authority  of  his  book,  not  only  among  the  less  sagacious  class 
of  readers  in  France,  but  particularly  among  those  of  Italy  and 
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Germany,  where  a  philippic  against  the  Catholic  religion, 
would  be  opened  with  less  suspicion,  and  perused  with  more 
deference,  when  supposed  to  come  from  a  Spanish  author  of 
nine  years  back,  than  when  announced  as  the  work  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  body  of  Paris.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  intended 
to  palm  upon  the  Spanish  nation  a  Spanish  version  of  this 
work,  as  an  original,  in  order  to  render  it  more  acceptable  to  a 
people,  who  have  no  very  exquisite  relish  either  for  French 
theology,  or  French  government. 

Two  or  three  short  extracts  will  serve  to  show  the  manner 
and  spirit  of  this  writer.  Speaking  of  Hildebrand  so  celebrated 
in  the  ecclesiastical  annals;  who  governed  the  church  under 
six  different  pontiffs,  and  afterwards  ascended  the  papal  throne 
himself,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  the  seventh,  he  says, 

"  C'etait  a  I'a^randissement  illimite  de  la  puissance  ponti- 
"  ficale,  bien  plus  qu'a  son  elevation  personelle,  que  Tentrai- 
^'  naicnt  ses  opinions  et  son  caractere.  On  ne  remarque  dans 
"  sa  conduite  aucun  de  ces  menagemens  que  I'interet  prive 
"  conseillv :  elle  a  toute  la  roideur  d'un  systeme  inflexible,  dont 
''  il  n'est  jamais  permis  de  compromettre  Tintegrite,  par  des 
"  concessions  ou  des  complaisances.  Son  zele  qui  n'est  pas 
'■'•  seulement  actif,  mais  audacieux,  opiniatre,  inconsidere^ 
"  lui  vient  d'une  persuasion  incurable.  Hildebrand  aurait  ete 
"  le  martyr  de  la  theocratic,  si  les  circonstances  I'eussent 
*'  exige;  et  il  ne  s'en  fallut  guere.  Comme  tous  les  enthousi- 
"  astes  rigides,  il  se  crut  desinteresse,  et  fut  sans  remords  le 
^'  fleau  du  monde.  Sans  doute  que  les  interets  sont  le  mobile 
"  des  actions  humaines;  mais  le  triomphe  d'une  opinion  est 
*'  aussi  un  interer; — et  sacrifier  a  celui-la  tous  les  autres, 
''  c'cst,  dans  chaque  siecle,  la  destinee  de  quelques  hommes. 
**  II  en  est  qui,  attentifs  a  ne  rien  troubler  autour  d'eux,  ne 
*'  compromettent  que  Iturs  propres  jouisances;  ceux-la  sont 
*"'  d'autant  plus  excusables  que  c'est  pent  etre  a  la  verite 
*"'  qu'ils  offrent  un  si  pur  et  si  modeste  sacrifice.  D'autres, 
*'  comme  Hildebrand,  pensent  acquerir,  par  les  privations 
^^  qu'ils  s'imposent,  le  droit  d'ebranler  et  de  tourmenter  les 
*•  peuples;  et  leurs  sombres  erreurs  coCitent  des  desastres  a  la 
^'  terre." 

And  again  after  having  traced  the  history  and  character  of 
Innocent  the  third,  he  expresses  himself  thus. 

'^  Tous  les  historiens  rapportent  que,  dans  une  vision  mys- 
"  terieuse,  saint  Lutgarde  vit  Innocent  III.  au  milieu  des 
'*  flammes,  et  que  lui  ayant  demande  pourquoi  il  etait  ainsi 
^'  tounnente,  le  pontife  lui  repondit  qu'il  continuerait  de 
*'  I'etre  jusque'au  jour  de  jugement,  pour  trois  crimes  qui 
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"  Pauraient  plonge  dans  le  feu  eternel  de  I'enfer  si  la  sainte 
"  Vierge,  a  qu'il  avait  dedie  un  monastere,  n'avait  flechi  la 
"  colere  divine.  II  est  permis  de  douter  de  la  vision;  mais, 
"  dit  Fleury,  ce  recit  prouve  que  les  personnes  de  la  plus 
*'  haute  vertu  etaient  persuadees  que  ce  pape  avait  commis 
"  d'enormes  peches.  Quels  sont  les  trois  dont  parlait  saint 
*•''  Lutgarde?  II  serait  extremement  difficile  de  les  choisir  dans 
"  la  vie  d'Innocent." 

The  French  critics  conclude  their  review  of  "  this  historical 
essav"  in  the  following  significative  language. 

"  In  his  historical  observations,"  say  they,  "  as  v/ell  as  in 
"  his  narrative,  the  author  displays  the  greatest  caution  and 
"  discretion.  Forty  years  ago,  perhaps,  when  philosophical 
"  books  produced,  per  se,  some  effect  upon  a  reading  public, 
'*•  this  kind  of  circun^spection,  otherwise  so  laudable,  might 
"  have  savoured  of  timidity — !nit  it  is  a  judicious  maxim  that 
**  of  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  li  the  great  object 
"  be  attained,  the  writer  may  vary  his  tone,  according  to  the 
"  conjuncture  in  which  he  writes.  Delicate  eyes  can  bear  onhj 
"  a  half  light* — As  for  the  literary  execution  of  this  work,  it 
"  is  uniformlv  excellent.  The  plan  is  exceedingly  good;  the 
"  topics  are  well  arranged,  and  selected  with  much  judgment; 
"  the  style  throughout  is  correct,  elegant  and  concise.  This 
''  essay  when  improved  by  the  hand  of  the  author,  must  assert 
"  and  maintain,  a  very  distinguished  rank  among  our  best 
"  histories. 

"  Works  zvritten  in  this  spirit  cooperate  with  the  views  of  a 
'•''  government  no  less  enlightened,  than  it  is  successful  and 
*•'  firm.  The  hopes  of  the  enemies  of  reason  are  now  at  an 
''  end.  It  is  in  vain  that  periodical  and  other  writers  preach 
"  up  to  us,  the  prejudices  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  are 
''  hypocrites  who  flatter  the  passions  of  a  certain  party,  with  a 
"  viev/  to  serve  their  private  interests.  Religious  intolerance 
"  is  no  more.  The  lustre  of  the  Roman  purple  has  faded 
"  away.  If  the  triple  tiara  should  one  day  lift  itself  up,  at  least 
^'  no  crowned  head  will  ever,  hereafter,  be  seen  bent  before  it. 
"  Monachism  is  nearly  abolished.  All  the  institutions  of  the 
"  middle  ages  are  falling  one  after  another:  notxvithstanding 
"  some  casual  obstacles  the  human  mind  is  advancing  in  its 
"  course:  rue  7naij  add  that  its  progress  is  accelerated^  as  it  is 
"  aided  and  seconded  by  force.  Those  plans  which  the  genius  of 
^'  letters  dared  only  to  suggest  in  the  age  of  philosophy^  are 
"  Jioxu  adopted^  executed  and  extended  by  the  genius  of  victor  y,"^"^ 

The  meaning  of  the  phrases  which  we  have  here  quoted,  and 
which  were  undoubtedly  written  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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French  government,  is  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken.  Nothing 
can  be  more  virulent  than  the  attack,  which  the  author,  who  is 
here  extolled  for  his  circumspection^  has  made  upon  all  the 
most  sacred  institutions,  and  the  favourite  tenets  of  the  catho- 
lic religion.  He  shows  them  no  mercy  whatever.  The  re- 
viewers must  then  understand  by  the  discretion  which  they 
commend  in  him, — his  having  abstained  from  abusing  Christia- 
nity in  general.  His  exposition  of  the  supposed  deformity  of 
the  catholic  religion  is  the  "/i«//'-%/z^,"  which  he  is  said  to  have 
let  in  upon  his  readers.  What  then  would  be  the  full  illumina- 
tion, but  a  powerful  invective  against  Christianity  in  general? 
The  reviewers  have,  indeed,  explained  themselves  in  this 
sense,  when  they  speak  of  "  the  plans  which  the  genius  of 
*'  letters  dared  to  suggest  in  the  age  of  philosophy."  It  is  no- 
torious to  the  whole  world,  that  these  plans  aimed  at  the  subver- 
sion of  all  christian  altars.  The  organs  of  the  French  ruler, 
disclose  a  secret  of  no  small  importance,  when  they  tell  us,  so 
formally  and  authoritatively,  that  the  plans  of  the  age  of  philo- 
sophy (that  is  of  the  age  of  Voltaire,  &c.)  are  "adopted, 
"  executed  and  extended  by  the  genius  of  victory."  By  the 
meditated  extension  of  these  plans,  we  must  understand,  the 
substitution  of  some  new  creed,  for  the  dogmas  of  Christianity; 
— otherwise  there  would  be  no  amplification  of  the  projects  of 
the  age  of  philosophy,  which  went  very  fully  to  the  extinction 
of  Christianity,  but  did  not  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
another  faith.  The  sword  then  is  to  accelerate  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  not  only  to  the  rejection  of  its  present  belief, 
but  to  the  adoption  of  some  other  creed.  The  sword  in  the 
hand  of  Mahomet  was  once  successful,  in  achieving  a  similar 
purpose,  and  it  is  imagined,  that  its  agency  may  be  equally 
efficacious  in  this  instance.* 

We  have,  for  some  time  past,  entertained  a  suspicion,  that 
Bonaparte  meditates  some  extraordinary  changes,  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  European  Continent.  He  has,  in  his  replies  to 
some  of  the  addresses  made  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage,  openly  declared  himself  against  the  papal  power, 
and  even  indulged  in  severe  invectives  against  the  Catholic 
religion  in  general. 

*  There  is  a  striking-  coincidence  between  the  doctrine  of  the  French 
reviewers  and  that  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca. 

♦'  The  sword,"  says  Mahomet,  "  is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell:  a  drop 
"  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a  nic^ht  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail 
•*  than  two  months  of  fasting-  or  prayer:  whosoever  fails  in  battle  his  sins  are 
''forgiven:  at  the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as 
"  Vermillion  and  odoriferous  as  musk;  and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  sup- 
•*  pUed  by  the  wings  of  angels  and  cherubim."  See  Gibbon  ch.  L.  for  a  full 
^xpositiou  of  the  martial  tenets  of  the  Koran. 
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The  press  of  Paris  teems  with  publications  levelled  against  the 
papal  power,  the  celibacy  of  the  priests,  the  intolerance  of  the 
religious  spirit^  &:c. — We  observe  that  numerous  dissertations 
have  been  warmly  commended,  and  industriously  circulated 
throughout  the  empire,  the  object  of  which  is,toshowthe  bene- 
ficial influence,  that  the  enterprise  of  Mahomet  might  have  had 
upon  the  world,  if  accidental  obstacles  had  not  counteracted  its 
natural  tendency.  The  following  was  the  prize  question  of  the 
Institute  for  the  year  1809 — "  To  examine  what  vvas,  duiing 
"  the  three  first  ages  of  the  Hegira,  the  influence  of  Mahome- 
"  tanism  over  the  intellect,  the  manners  and  the  government 
"  of  the  nations,  among  whom  it  was  established."  To  insti- 
tute comparisons  unfavourable  to  the  christian  system,  appears 
to  have  been  the  purport  of  nearly  all  the  essays,  to  which  this 
question  gave  birth.  We  know  not  whether  it  be  the  intention 
of  Bonaparte  to  propagate  the  Koran  by  the  sword,  but  we 
shrewdly  suspect,  that  he  is  somewhat  inclined  to  follow  the 
example  of  Mahomet; — to  have  a  revelation  of  his  own;  and 

*  The  portion  of  freedom  left  to  th.e  clerg-y  of  France,  and  the  lig-ht 
in  which  they  are  \iewed  by  the  Government,  may  be  illustrated,  by  the 
following-  extraordinary  provisions,  which  we  translate  from  the  new  Penai 
code  of  the  Empire. 

"  Any  minister  of  worship  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  or  in  any 
public  Assembly,  shull  pronoimce  a  discourse  containing-  a  criticism  orccn- 
sm*e  on  the  Government,  or  on  any  law  or  Imperial  decree,  or  any  other  act 
of  public  authority,  suall  suffer  imprisonment  for  a  space  of  time  not  less  than 
three  months,  and  not  exceeding  two  years. 

*'  If  the  discourse  should  contain  a  direct  provocation  to  a  disobedience  of 
the  laws,  or  oth.er  acts  of  public  authority,  or  tend  to  arm  one  part  of  the 
community  against  the  other,  the  minister  of  worship  pronouncing  it,  shall  be 
punished  by  an  imprisonment  of  from  two  to  five  years,  even  should  tlie 
provocation  prove  nugatory;  but  should  it  be  followed  by  any  effect,  then  the 
punishment  shall  be  banishnent  if  that  effect  be  but  a  simple  act  of  disobe- 
dience; but  if  it  amount  to  sedition,  the  minister  shall  undergo  the  penalties 
provided  for  sedition. 

"  Any  minister  of  worship  wl\o,  in  any  pastoral  instructions  couched  un- 
der any  form  whatever,  shall  take  upon  liimself  (se  sera  ingere)  to  criticise 
or  censure  either  tlie  Government  or  any  act  of  public  authority,  shall  un- 
dergo the  penalty  of  banishment,  and  a  still  heavier  infliction  if  his  writings 
be  of  a  seditious  tendency. 

**  Any  'minister  ofivorship  ivho  shall  hold  a  correspondence  'n-ith  a  foreign  court 
or  povoer,  upon  any  religious  matters  or  questions,  vcithout  having  Jirst  apprised 
thereof,  the  '>ninister  of  the  Emperor  charged  ivith  the  snperi^nendence  of' public 
%\iorship,  and  ivithout  havijig first  obtained  his  sanction,  shall,  for  this  act  alone, 
be  punished  by  a  fine,  and  by  an  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  two  years  and  not 
less  than  two  months. 

*'  If  the  above  mentioned  correspondence  be  accompanied  or  follov:ed,  by  an-^ 
other  act,  contrary  to  theforvial  dispositions  of  a  lave,  or  a  decree  of  the  Einperor, 

the  culprit  shall  undergo  the  penalty  of  banishment,  &c." The  two  last  clau- 

ses  allude  particularly  to  the  intercourse  between  the  French  clergvandthe 
Pope. 
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to  declare  himself,  not  only  the  muster,  but  the  prophet  of  the 
West.  The  christian  doctrine  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  war 
and  conquest,  and  may,  therefore,  be  proscribed,  to  give  way  to 
another,  more  congenial  to  the  temper  and  views,  of  a  military 
des()Otism.  Upon  the  model  of  the  /^orr/^z,  there  may  be  easily 
framed,  a  code  of  superstition  exempt  from  the  political  im- 
perfections of  the  original,  and  still  more  efficaciously  calcula- 
ted to  diffuse  the  martial  spirit,  to  inflame  the  thirst  of  con- 
quest, and  to  produce  among  the  victorious  troops  of  the  em- 
pire, a  devotion  to  their  leaders,  of  that  blind  and  fanatical 
character,  which  contributed  so  materially  to  the  triumphs  of 
Islamism. 


Memoire  sur  les  Atheniens, 

We  have  received  the  last  Annual  Report,  of  the  second 
class  of  the  Institute  of  France,  containing  an  analysis  of  the 
labours  of  the  year.  We  find  nothing  in  it,  which  could  amuse 
or  instruct  our  readers,  but  the  following  account  of  a  curious 
memoir,  presented  by  Mr.  Levesque,  on  the  manners  and 
usages  of  the  Athenians. 

"  It  is  not"  says  the  reporter,  Mr.  Ginguene,  "  merely  a 
"  single  event  of  the  history  of  Athens,  or  any  particular 
''  usage  of  the  Athenians,  that  Mr.  Levesque  has  undertaken 
"  to  discuss:  his  memoir  embraces  whatever  relates  to  their 
"  manners  and  usages.  This  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be 
"  fully  developed  in  this  report.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
"  myself  to  that  part  which  treats  of  the  wealth  of  the  rich 
"  Athenians;  of  their  manner  of  living,  and  of  the  luxury  of 
"  their  houses  and  repasts." 

"  Athens  was  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  flourishing  re- 
"  publics  of  Greece,  and  yet  poor,  when  compared  with 
"  the  Roman  republic,  or  even  with  the  least  considerable 
"  states  of  modern  Europe.  The  wealthiest  of  the  Athenians 
*'  would  be  scarcely  held  to  be  in  easy  circumstances,  accord- 
"  ing  to  our  rates." 

"  Athens  had  some  magnificent  edifices,  but  could  not  have 
"  been  a  very  fine  city.  The  houses  of  Miltiades  and  Themis- 
^'  tocles  did  not  differ  from  those  of  obscure  citizens.  The 
"  city  contained  ten  thousand  houses,  but,  in  general,  of  so 
"  little  value,  that  many  sold  for  half  a  talent  [500  dollars] 
"  and  some  for  much  less.  That  of  Socrates  with  all  its  furni- 
^'  ture  was  worth  but  five  mince^  less  than  one  hundred  dol- 
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"  lars.  The  property  of  a  rich  citizen,  Crisobulus,  was  worth 
"  one  hundred  times  as  much.  We  know  that  a  house  at  Eleu- 
^"  sis,  cost  but  three  hundred  drachmce^\Qss<  than  one  hundred 
"  dollars.  The  celebrated  and  extensive  garden  of  Epicurus, 
"  which  contained  a  fine  nursery  of  olives,  cost  eighty  mince, 
"  ^out  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  In  fine,  in  the  time  of  the 
"  orator  Lysias,  a  very  handsome  house  could  be  purchased 
"  in  the  city  for  fifty  minse, — less  than  one  thousand  dollars. 
"  A  man  was  held  to  possess  a  competency,  when  he  had  an 
"  income  of  twentv-two  minse, — not  quite  three  hundred 
"  dollars. 

"  Let  us  now  examine  what  v/as  considered  as  an  exorbitant 
"fortune.  Conon  commanded  for  a  long  lime  the  rruops  of 
"  the  republic;  he  was  also,  for  a  long  time,  an  officer  of  high 
"  rank  in  the  service  of  the  Persian  monarch,  and  must  hive 
"received  great  rewards,  an-d  have  reaped  consideraolc  p.o- 
"  fits.  It  was  found,  by  his  will,  that  his  whole  estate  amoUiUed 
"  to  no  more  than  forty  talents; — about  f  jrty-thret^  thousand 
"  dollars.  Alcibiades  inherited  a  large  fortune;  was  for  five 
*'  years  at  the  head  of  the  armies;  levied  heavier  contributions 
"  than  any  of  the  generals;  and  nevertheless,  those  who  cal- 
"  culated  most  largely  with  regard  to  his  fortune,  did  not 
"  estimate  it  at  more  than  one  hundred  talents." 

"  The  Athenian  proprietaries  were  fond  of  residing  in  the 
"  country;  they  cultivated  their  own  lands,  and  did  not,  con- 
*'  sequently,  incur  very  heavy  expenses  on  their  own  account. 
"  Many  of  them  engaged  in  commercial  speculations;  they 
*'  bought  slaves,  made  them  work  at  different  trades,  and 
"  reaped  the  profits  of  their  labour.  Sophocles  was,  on  several 
"  occasions,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  republic.  His  father  is 
"  said  to  have  been  a  blacksmith;  possibly  on  account  of  his 
"  having  made  his  slaves  work  in  a  forge.  The  demagogue, 
"  Cleon,  is  called  a  tanner  by  Aristophanes,  because  he  em- 
"  ployed  his  slaves  m  a  tan-yard.  The  father  of  the  orator  De- 
"  mosthenes  employed  his  in  cabinetmaking:  he  had  two  shops 
"  in  which  nftv-two  bought  slaves  worked,  and  from  the  produce 
"  of  their  labour,  he  derived  a  net  income  of  foriy-two  mince; 
"  somewhat  more  than  seven  hundred  dollars.  Manv  of  the 
"  distinguished  citizens  had  ilour-mills;  o.hers,  bake-shops; 
"  some  rendered  the  domestic  labour  of  their  wives  iuid  fe- 
"  male  relations  prontabjc;  and  it  was  thus,  that  with  a  very 
*'  limited  capital,  they  procured  a  competent  revenue. 

"  They  enriched  themselves  particularly  bv  lending  their 
"money,  and  oftentimes  by  lending  that  vvhi  n  was  not  their 
"  own. — The  OTdinarv  rate  of  interest  was  twelve  per  cent,  but 
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"  it  was  seldom  that  the  capitalists  were  satisfied  with  this. 
"  There  was  no  legal  limitation,  and  con^eqiiently  no  usury 
''  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
"  take  24,  36  and  even  48  per  cent.  Some  usurers  doubled 
"  their  capital  in  four  d^i- s,  xVloney  was  often  lent  for  com- 
"  mercial  enterprises  ?.\  thirty  per  cent.,  and  as  the  returns 
*'  were  speedy, — there  being  no  other  than  a  coasting  trade, — 
"  the  same  funds  gave  several  harvests  in  the  co'irse  of  the 
"  year.  A  certain  Aristocles,  of  whom  Isseus  speaks,  must 
"  have  been  a  very  moderate  man  indeed,  when  he  made  but 
"  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  a  year,  by  loaning,  with  a  capi- 
"  tal  of  seven  hundred! — 

"  The  Athenians  lived  sparingly.  Mutton  cost  in  the  time 
"  of  Solon  about  fifteen  pence;  beef  half  a  dollar.  A  medimnus 
*'  of  corn, — about  six  bushels, — sold  for  eighteen  sous.  The 
*'  price  of  provisions  rose  after  the  time  of  Solon,  but  never 
'*  to  any  great  height.  The  indigent  classes  consumed  a  great 
*'  quantity  of  onions,  beans  and  lentils.  Plato  who  had  some 
"  fortune,  boasted  of  living  upon  olives,  and  was  scandalized 
"  at  the  more  luxurious  cheer  of  Aristippus.  In  a  piece  of 
''  Lynceus,  a  comic  poet,  an  epicure  is  made  to  complain  of 
"  the  Athenian  repasts,  and  to  state  that  much  better  fare  was 
"  found  at  Chalcis. 

"  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  Greeks  ate  bread.  Hippocrates 
"  prescribes,  in  that  disease  of  the  liver  which  he  calls  Hepa- 
"  sltis^  that  bread  be  given  to  the  patient,  if  he  be  in  the  habit 
*'  of  eating  it,  or  maza  if  that  be  his  ordinary  food.  Maza 
*■'  was  a  kind  of  barley  paste.  The  Athenians  maintained  at 
"  the  Prytaneum,  were,  according  to  the  institutions  of  Solon, 
"  supplied  with  maza  on  common  days;  bread  was  given  to 
^'  them  on  festivals. 

"  The  Athenians  gave  entertainments;  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
^^  ful  whether  such  a  repast,  as  that  of  which  we  read  in  the 
^'  travels  of  Anacharsis,  w^as  ever  given  at  Athens,  even  by 
"  Alcibiades.  The  simplicity  of  the  Athenian  mode  of  living 
"  rendered  unnecessary  the  daily  service  of  a  cook;  when  an 
''  entertainment  was  given,  the  cook  was  hired  for  the  occa- 
''  sion,  and  brought  all  his  utensils  with  him,  as  there  was  no 
"  regularly  organized  kitchen  in  the  Athenian  dwellings.  One 
"  of  the  usages  of  the  Athenians  in  this  respect  was  well  cal- 
"  culated  to  promote  friendship:  it  was  that  of  giving  enter- 
"  tainments,  to  which  each  guest  brought  his  dish.  They  were 
*^  fond  of  eating  in  society,  and  one  friend  often  put  his  sup- 
"  per  in  his  basket,  and  went  to  eat  it  at  the  house  of  another. 
••'  Wine  was  the  most  expensive  article  of  their  repasts;  for 
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"  the  Greeks  had  a  very  strong  relish  for  it.  The  authors  who 
"  have  described  the  manners  of  the  Athenians,  speak  more 
"  frequently  of  parsimonious,  than  of  prodigal  men.  No  Ian- 
"  guage,  perhaps,  has  so  many  words  as  the  Greek  to  desig- 
''  nate  a  miser.  If  the  Athenians  had  a  great  many  slaves,  it 
"  was  not  as  a  matter  of  luxury,  but  of  profit.  The  law  expressly 
''  forbade  the  keeping  a  supernumerary  or  idle  slave.  As  it 
"  was  customary  for  the  Athenians  to  travel  on  foot,  they 
"  took  a  slave  v/ith  them  to  carry  their  baggage.  They  could 
"  not  take  two,  without  being  accused  of  pride  or  ostentation. 
"  I  cannot  conclude  this  summarv  of  the  researches  of  oar 
"  colleague,  without  being  led  to  reflect  upon  what  constitutes 
"  the  tru"'^  glory  and  wealth  of  states;  their  real  prosperity; 
"  both  their  actual  and  future  renown.  The  mind  proceeds 
**  involuntarily  to  contrast  an  existence  so  penurious  and  a 
"  wealth  so  insignificant  according  to  our  modern  ideas,  with 
"  the  glorious  and  admirable  achievements  of  the  Athenians; 
**  with  the  exquisite  models  which  they  have  left  us  in  the 
^*  arts  of  imagination,  and  in  the  creations  of  genius.  That 
"  people  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  truly  rich  with-. 
"  out  whose  inventions  and  remains,  the  most  opulent  nations 
*'  which  have  ever  existed  or  which  now  exist,  could  be  only 
"  qualified  as  barbarians." 


Preussens  altere  Geschichte, 
The  celebrated  Kotzebue  has  recently  published  at  Riga,  a 
work  in  four  volumes  octavo,  intitled  "■  The  Ancient  History 
"  of  Prussia,"  which  embraces  that  of  the  Teutonic  Order. 
This  production  has  excited  a  very  lively  interest  in  Germany, 
both  on  account  of  the  merit  of  the  execution,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  materials.  The  winter,  by  a  combination  of  lucky 
circumstances,  obtained  access  to  the  secret  archives  of 
Kcenigsberg,  whence  he  drew  a  body  of  authentic  docu- 
ments of  a  curious  character,  and  of  great  importance,  in 
their  relation  to  the  early  history  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
to  the  career  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  A  French  translation 
of  Kotzebue's  history  has  been  undertaken  in  Paris,  but  he 
appears  to  have  given  great  offence  to  the  French  critics,  by 
his  declamations  against  oppression,  and  his  philosophical  opi- 
nions. They  pronounce,  however,  very  warm  encomiums  on 
the  general  execution  of  the  work.  The  following  is  the  deci- 
sion of  the  3Iercure  de  Paris^  after  an  elaborate  review  of  its 
contents. —"  We  found  the  physiognomy,  as  it  were,  of  Kotze- 
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"  hue  the  cTramatIc  and  the  romance  writer^  imprhited  upon 
"  all  the  opinions,  reasonings,  and  even  upon  the  style  of  his 
"  history,  but  still  we  must  acknowledge,  that  he  displays 
"  more  talent  than  we  thought  he  possessed.  He  manifests  in 
"  this  work  great  powers  as  a  writer;  his  style  is  perspicu- 
"  ous  aiid  animated;  his  narration  brilliant  and  rapid,  and  full 
"  oi  those  happy  strokes  of  genius,  which  place  a  reader,  in  the 
"  midst  of  the-  events  and  personages  described.  He  imbues 
"  every  thing  thathe  treats  vvith  interest:  his  lively  and  fruit- 
"  ful  imaginatit)n  fertilizes  the  deserts  of  history.  When  he 
"  his  to  narrate  an  important  fact,  he  does  it  uniformly 
"  with  great  force  of  expression,  and  vivacity  of  colouring, 
"  Many  passages  of  his  work  have  an  extraordinary  degree 
"  of  excellence.  His  reflections  are  not  often  new,  but  they  are 
"  always 'admirably  well  expressed.  He  clothes  them  in  the  most 
*'  picturesque  imagery,  and  gives  them  a  freshness  and  bril- 
"■  liancy  of  complexion,  that  serve  to  conceal  their  age.  The 
"  several  parts  of  his  work  are  well  adjusted,  and  his  grada- 
"  tions  perfectly  well  managed.  The  effect  of  his  pictures  is 
"  frr- .^aently  heightened  by  the  most  energetic  conciseness. 
"•  On  the  whole  '"  the  Ancient  History  of  Prussia"  is  a  very 
'^  interesting  work;  instructive  in  itself,  and  written  in  an  at- 
"  tractive  manner.  What  gives  to  this  publication  a  high  va- 
"  lue,  even  for  those  who  might  judge  the  author  more  se- 
"  verely  than  we  do,  is  the  collection  of  notes  and  documents 
"  appended  to  each  volume.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
''  immense  and  precious  materials  which  Kotzebiie  had  at 
"  his  disposal:  his  notes  contain  extracts  from  them;  he  has 
^'quoted  verbatim  various  acts  and  treaties,  which  shed  quite 
"  a  new  light  on  the  history,  the  spirit,  and  the  manners  of  the 
"  middle  age,  the  cradle  of  our  own  ideas,  of  our  institutions, 
"  and  of  our  political  being; — an  era  which  is  but  too  little 
"  studied,  but  which  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  and 
"  understood  by  those,  who  would  wish  to  write  the  history 
"  of  modern  times,  in  a  mariner  solidly  instructive,  and  truly 
"  philosophical." 

A  work  entitled  "  An  historical  essay  upon  the  causes  which 
"  produced  the  fall  of  the  three  first  dynasties  of  France,  by 
"  A.  Dampmartin,"  has  been  published  recently  in  Paris,  and 
received  with  great  favour.  In  a  critique  of  this  historical  es- 
say cf;ntained  in  the  Mercure^  and  written  by  M.  Boufflers,  a 
well  known  member  of  the  Institute,  we  remark  the  following 
strikihg  passage.  ''■  The  object  of  our  author  is  to  prove,  by 
"  the  chain  of  events,  which   even  as  far  back   as  fourteen 
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"  centuries  ago,  may  be  said  to  have  brought  about  the  pre- 
"  sent  state  of  things  among  us,  iu  consequence  of  the  alterna- 
"  tion  of  strength  and  weakness  which  France  experienced 
"  under  her  monarchies;  his  object,  we  say,  is  to  prove,  that  a 
"  sovereign  of  France  should  never  forget,  that  he  is  the  chief 
"  of  a  nation  essentially  warlike;  that  if  he  be  not  a  warrior, 
"  he  becomes  an  alien  among  his  own  subjects; — that  if  he 
"  persists  in  governing  them,  his  authority  must  be  every  day 
*'  more  and  more  weakened;  that  in  fine,  to  use  the  language 
"  of  this  author,  a  king  of  France  resigns  his  sceptre^  on  the 
"  dai^  that  he  lays  aside  his  sword.  This  maxim  acquires  ad- 
"  ditional  strength  every  hour.  If  it  had  been  well  understood 
"  and  strictly  adhered  to,  it  would  have  been  at  all  times, 
"  what  it  should  always  be,  the  palladium  of  the  monarchy.  It 
"  is  desirable,  that  every  indiviclual  should  be  fully  persuaded, 
"  that  the  sword  of  the  monarch,  is  the  tutelary  instrument  of 
''  the  national  tranquillity,  and  the  most  efficacious  preservative 
*'  against  internal  commotion, — that  it  is  the  true  agent  of  pa- 
*'  cification,  &c.  Every  page  of  history  sanctions  this  doctrine.'' 

We  have  in  our  hands  another  French  work  published 
about  the  same  time,  entitled  "  A  political  and  civil  history 
"  of  the  three  first  dynasties  of  France,"  the  professed  object 
of  which,  is  to  prove  likewise,  from  a  review  of  that  period  of 
the  French  history,  that  it  is  the  highest  interest,  and  should 
be  the  wish,  of  the  nation,  to  be  governed  by  the  sword.  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  Cambaceres,  and  consists  of  three  octavo 
volumes.  The  author,  who  appears  to  be  a  person  of  some 
ability,  states  in  his  preface,  that,  in  the  composition  of  his 
history,  he  had  particularly  laboured,  to  display  the  disorders 
and  inconveniences  of  the  old  system  of  Government,  in  order 
^'  that  bis  countrymen  might,  by  contrasting  them  with  the 
"  advantages  and  blessings  of  the  present  slate  of  things,  ac- 
".  quire  a  stronger  relish  for  the  felicity  and  the  stable  liberty 
"  which  they  now  enjoy,  under  the  regenerating  auspices  of 
"  the  greatest  of  monarchs,"  &c. 

We  observe  that  the  first  part  of  the  long  expected  national 
work  on  Egypt,  has  at  length  njade  its  appearance  in  Paris.  It 
is  announced  as  "  The  description  of  Egypt,  or  a  collection 
"  of  the  observations  and  researches  made  in  Egypt  during 
"  the  Expedition  of  the  French  Army;  published  by  order  of 
"  his  ^Majesty  Napoleon  the  Great."  The  price  of  the  first 
rwraison  only,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  seventv  pages  of 
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the  atlas  size,  is  stated  to  be  eight  hutidred  francs,  or  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  copy  of  the  whole  work  on 
vellum  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  two  thousand,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  typography  ever  exhi- 
bited. The  profiles  of  Egyptian  architecture,  and  the  illus- 
trations of  Egyptian  zoology,  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  some  years  ago  in  Paris,  are  extremely  magnificent. 
The  cost  incurred  by  the  French  Government  in  preparing 
and  printing  the  work,  must  amount  to  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
For  the  last'seven  years  the  survivors  of  the  ficivans  who  ac- 
companied Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  have  been  indefatigably  em- 
ployed upon  it,  and  the  details  which  they  will  be  enabled  to 
furnish  to  the  world  respecting  that  country,  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  great  interest,  and  of  the  highest  importance.  We  antici- 
pate much  valuable  instruction  from  the  parts  of  this  work 
which  relate  to  the  ancient  history,  the  architecture,  and  the 
geography  of  Egypt,  but  expect  to  find  very  little  truth  in 
the  narrative,  which  those  who  publish  "by  order  of  Napoleon 
the  Great,"  may  give  of  his  celebrated  expedition  thither. 

Another  very  splendid  monument  of  typography  has  been 
recently  consecrated  to  "  Napoleon  the  Great."  It  is  an  edi- 
tion of  Homer,  in  three  volumes  great  folio,  each  consisting  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy  pages,  with  the  text  only,  from  the 
most  magnificent  press  in  the  universe,  that  of  Bodoni  of  Par- 
ma. The  artist  employed  six  years  in  his  preparations,  and  the 
printing  occupied  eighteen  months.  One  hundred  and  forty 
copies  only  were  struck  off.  That  presented  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty  was  upon  vellum,  of  a  size  and  brilliancy  altogether 
unparalleled.  The  edition  is  said,  moreover,  to  possess  great 
intrinsic  excellence,  having  been  diligently  superintended  b}^ 
the  most  accomplished  hellenists  in  Italy,  and  corrected  by  a 
comparison  of  all  the  most  approved  readings  of  the  text. 

We  copy  the  following  article  from  a  late  number  of  tlic 
Mercure,  "Many  of  our  gazettes  announce  that  Mde.  de  Stael 
"  is  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  United  States  in  order  to  take 
"  possession  of  a  considerable  property  which  she  has  there. 
"  This  information  must  be  incorrect.  It  is  certain  that  this 
"  lady  is  now  at  Blois,  superintending  the  publication  of  her 
*'  new  work  on  Germany,  which  is  to  have  the  same  character, 
"  as  that  which  she  wrote  upon  Italy,  under  the  title  OtCorinne. 
"  The  impression  is  far  advanced,  and  our  literature  will  soon 
'-'■  be  enriched  with  this  production," 
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The  celebrated  Cardinal  Maury  has  recently  published  an 
edition  of  his  works  in  two  volumes  octavo,  consisting  of  his 
Essay  upon  the  tloquence  of  the  pulpit  and  of  various  Dis* 
courses  and  Panegyrics. 

Among  the  other  works  lately  issued  from  the  Parisian  press, 
which  have  been  most  successful  with  the  French  public,  are 
the  following: 

A  history  <:^f  the  Revolutions  of  Persia  during  the  eighteenth 
century;  by  Charles  Picault. 

A  commercial  and  political  journey  through  parts  of  the  East 
Indies,  the  Philippine  Isles  and  China,  performed  during  the 
years  1803, 4,  5,  6  and  T;  by  Felix  de  Sainte-Croix.  This  work 
is  stated  to  contain  "  important  details  concerning  the  com- 
"  merce  of  those  countries,  and  a  view  of  the  means  to  be  em- 
^'  ployed  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  the  English  yoke." 

A  History  of  Western  Italy;  by  Professor  Denina. 

The  second  volume  of  the  magnificent  work  of  M.  de  Choi° 
seul  Gouffier  on  Greece. 

An  able  Treatise  on  the  various  systems  of  political  econo- 
my; by  Charles  Ganilh. 

Fables  in  verse;  by  Ginguene,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Institute. 

An  excellent  translation  of  Livy;  by  Dureau  de  la  Malle. 

The  travels  of  Kang-Hi,  or  New  Chinese  letters;  by  Mr.  de 
Levis. 

A  plan  for  the  amalgamation  of  all  religious  societies;  by 
J.  Descotes. 

A  new  novel  oi Goethe^  entitled  "Elective  Affinities." 

A  history  of  France  during  the  eighteenth  century;  by  C. 
Lacretelle. 

A  volume  entitled  "  Mde.  de  Maintenon  delineated  by 
herself." 

A  history  of  the  first  ages  of  Greece,  by  Clavier. — And  a 
multitude  of  dissertations  on  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  on  the  progress  and  character  of  the  Mahometan 
religion. 

It  is  to  be  collected  from  the  last  catalogue  of  the  fair  of 
Leipsic,  that  there  are  now  in  Germany,  ten  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  three  authors  full  of  health  and  spirit,  and  each 
of  whom  publishes  at  least  once  a  year.  In  a  report  made  not 
long  since  to  the  French  Institute,  on  the  subject  of  German 
authorship,  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  department  of  ancient  litera- 
ture alone,  more  than  five  hundred  works  have  been  published. 
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within  the  last  three  years.  The  most  remarkable  and  inter- 
esting of  the  late  publications  of  the  North  of  Europe,  is  a 
work  entitled  "  Nestor^  or  Russian  Annals  in  the  original 
*'  Sclavonian,  compared,  translated  and  interpreted,  by  Louis 
"  Schlcetzer  professor  of  history  and  politics,  in  the  University 
"  of  Gottenburg.'* — In  1765  Mr.  de  Schlcetzer,  then  a  resident 
academician  of  St.  Petersburgh,  was  charged  by  virtue  of  a 
particular  ukase  from  the  Empress  Catherine,  to  investigate 
all  the  most  authentic  and  ancient  documents,  in  relation  to  the 
Russian  History,  and  to  digest  and  arrange  the  annals  of  the 
empire  from  the  earliest  periods.  The  work  which  the  learned 
professor  has  now  begun  to  publish,  is  the  fruit  of  the  labours 
of  nearly  a  whole  life  consecrated  to  the  study  of  History  in 
general,  and  of  this  particular  subject.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  will  consist  of  twelve  volumes.  The 
following  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Parisian  amateurs  of  German  literature;  "  We  have  in  this 
"  work  not  only  a  full  elucidation  of  the  old  chronicle  of  the 
"  Monk  Nestor,  who  may  be  called  the  Muscovite  Gregory 
"  of  Tours,  and  who  has  unfolded  the  origin  and  the  increase 
'^  of  the  most  considerable  empire  that  exists,  but  also  a  his- 
*'  tory  of  the  relations  of  the  Sclavonian  people  with  all  their 
"  neighbours,  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  with  western 
"  Europe.  In  the  critical  annotations  which  Mr.  de  Schlcetzer 
"  has  annexed  to  his  version  of  the  Russian  annalist,  and  in 
"  which  he  displays  a  wonderful  store  of  erudition,  as  w^ell  as 
"  an  extraordinary  vigour  and  subtilty  of  mind,  he  has  sifted 
"  compared  and  elucidated  the  various  relations  of  the  history 
"  of  the  ancient  Muscovites,  with  that  of  their  cotemporaries, 
*'  and  has  thus  rendered  his  work,  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
"  general  history  of  the  modern  nations  of  a  part  of  Asia  and 
"  Europe.  The  first  volume  is  but  "  An  Introduction  to  the 
"  ancient  history  of  Russia"  in  which,  however,  the  author  has 
*'  given,  the  most  profound  and  luminous  views,  of  the  charac- 
"  ter  of  historical  criticism  in  general." 
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STATE  PAPERS. 


REPORT. 

In  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  act  supplementary  to  the  act, 
entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  the  Treasury  Department,"  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  respectfully  submits  the  following 
Report  and  estimates. 

REVENUE. 
The  nett  revenue  arising  from  duties  on  merchandise  and  tonnage, 
which  accrued  during  the  year  1808,  amounted 
to S  10,348,000 

The  nett  revenue  arising  from  the  same  sources,  v/hich  accrued 
during  the  year  1809,  amounted,  as  will  appear  by  the 
statement  (A.)  to 6,527,000 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  nett  revenue  arising  from  the  same  du- 
des, has,  for  the  three  first  quarters  of  the  year  1810,  exceeded 
7,500,000  dollars;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  not,  for  the  whole 
year,  fall  short  of  twelve  millions. 

The  sales  of  public  lands  north  of  the  river  Ohio  have,  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  1810,  amounted  to 
159,000  acres;  and  the  payments, by  purchasers  to  610,000  dollars. 
The  same  statement  shows  that  the  total  amount  of  sales,  from  the 
establishment  of  the  land  offices  in  the  year  1800,  to  the  30th  of 
September,  1810,  have  amounted  to  3,168,000  acres,  which  have 
produced  6,681,000  dollars;  of  which  sum  1,646,000  dollars  re- 
main due  by  purchasers.  The  sales  in  the  Mississippi  territory, 
being  (after  deducting  expenses)  appropriated  in  the  first  place  to 
the  payment  of  1,250,000  dollars  to  the  state  of  Georgia,  are  dis- 
tinctly stated. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

1.     Year  ending  on  SOt/i  September^   1810, 

The  actual  receipts  into  the  treasury,  during  the 

year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  1810, 

have  amounted  to  -  -  -  S  8,688,861      17 

Making,  together  with  the  balance  in  the  treasury, 

on  the  1st  of  October,  1809,  and  amounting  to  S  5,828,936    01 


An  aggregate  of        -  -  -  -  14,517,797     18 

The  disbursements  during  the  same  year  have  consisted  of  the 
foUoiving  items,  viz. 
Civil  department,  including  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, and  those  incident  to  the  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,         -         -         -         -        S   1,249,200     06 
Military  and  Indian  departments,  2,5 14,523     75 
Navy,         -         .         -         -  1,674,735     50 

4,189,259     25 

Interest  on  the  pul)lic  debt,         -         .         -         -     2,735,898     91 


Total  current  expenses,         -         -        8,174,358     22 
Payments  on  account  of  the  principal  of  the  public 

debt, 2,884,409     24 


Amounting  together,  as  will  appear  more  in  detail 

by  the  statement  (B)  to      -         -         -         -         1 1,058,767     46 

And  leaving  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1810,  a  balance  of        -         -         -^        -  3,459,029     72 

14,517,797      18 


It  therefore  appears  that  the  actual  receipts  into  the  treasury 
have  exceeded  the  current  expenses  of  government,  including 
therein  the  interest  on  the  debt,  by  a  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars:  The  expenses  had  during  the  preceding  year  exceeded  the 
receipts  by  a  sum  of  thirteen  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  dif- 
ference arises,  not  from  an  increase  in  the  receipts,  but  from  a 
diminution  in  the  expenses,  particularly  those  of  the  military  and 
naval  departments. 

2.  Last  quarter  of  the  year  1810. 
The  receipts  for  that  quarter  will,  it  is  believed,  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses  and  interest  on  the  debt 
accruing  during  the  same  period.  But  the  payments  to  be  made 
on  account  of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  in  order  to  complete  the 
annual  appropriation  of  eight  millions  of  dollars,  amounting  to 
more  than  5,100,000  dollars,  a  loan,  first  negotiated  for  3,750,000 
and  afterwards  reduced  to  2,750,000  dollars,  became  necessary- 
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The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  tiiat  quarter  are  therefore 

estimated  as  follows : 
Receipts  into  the  treasury  from  the  ordinary  revenue,  S  2,500,000 
Proceeds  of  the  loan  receivable  on  31st  December,  1810,  2,570,000 
Balance  in  the  treasury  on  1st  October,  1810,  -         3,460,000 


Expenses,  civil,  military,  and  naval,  esti- 
mated -  -  1,570,000 
Interest  accruing  on  the  domestic  debt,  500,000 


8,710,000 


2,070,000 


Payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  annual  appropriation  of  eight  millions,  and 
including  the  reimbursement  of  31st  December, 
1810,  on  the  six  per  cent,  and  deferred  stocks,  and 
that  of  the  same  date  of  3,751,125  exchanged  six 
per  cent,  stock,  -  -  -  4,640,000 


6,710,000 


Frobable  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1810.  -  -  -  -         -  2,000,000 


8,710,000 


3.  Year  181 1. 
The  outstanding  revenue  bonds,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of 
collection,  and  allowing  for  bad  debts,  will  not  probably,  on  the  first 
of  January  1811,  fall  short  of  eleven  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars; 
the  actual  receipts  for  the  year  1811,  on  account  of  the  sales  of  landS, 
may  be  estimated  at  five  hundred  thousand:  and  it  is  presumed  that 
the  portion  of  the  revenue  arising  from  importations  subsequent  to 
the  present  year,  which  will  be  received  in  1811,  will  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  the  debentures  payable  in  that  year.  The  actual 
receipts  into  the  treasury  during  that  year  may 
therefore  be  estimated  at  -  -  -  S  12,500,000 


Estirnating  the  expenses  of  government  for  the  year  1811  not  to 
exceed  the  amoun^  actually  expended  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1810,  that  is  to  say — 
Expenses  of  a  civil  nature,  both  domestic  and  foreign,    S  1,240,000 
Military  and  naval  departments,  -  -  4,190,000 


5,430,000 
And  adding  thereto  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  esti- 
mated at  -  -  -  -  -  2,550,000 


The  aggregate  of  the  current  expenses,  exclusively  of 
the  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  of  the 
debt,  would  not  exceed  -  r  -  7,980,000 
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Brought  forward,  -  -  -  -        S  7,980,000 

The  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  of  the  debt 
will  be  applicable  to  the  annual  reimbursement  on 
the  six  per  cent,  and  deferred  stocks,  to  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  of  2,750,000  dollars  effected  this 
year,  and  to  the  reimbursement  in  part  of  the  con- 
verted six  per  cent,  stock;  and  must,  in  order  to 
complete  the  annual  appropriation  of  eight  millions 
of  dollars,  amount  to  *  -  -  5,450,00Q 


Making  for  the   whole  amount  of  the  expenditures  of 

the  year  1811,  -  -  -  -  13,430,009 

or  about  one  million  of  dollars  more  than  the  receipts  for  the  same 
year. 

If,  therefore,  this  estimate  could  be  relied  on,  an  authority  to  bor- 
row one  million  of  dollars  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  government 
to  pay  all  the  current  expenses,  and  to  reimburse  nearly  four  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  leaving  at  the  same  time 
in  the  treasury  a  balance  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  a  sum  not 
greater  than  what  under  existing  circumstances  it  is  eligible  to  re-, 
serve.  But  a  deficiency  may  take  place  in  the  receipts  if  the  amount 
of  debentures  should  exceed  what  has  been  estimated;  and  the  ex- 
penses for  the  military  and  naval  departments  (which,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  those  departments,  and  exclusively  of  the  sum 
necessary  for  fortifications,  amount  to  4,916,000  dollars)  may  be 
greater  than  the  amount  actually  expended  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1810.  In  order  to  provide  for  these  and 
other  unforeseen  contingencies,  the  propriety  of  authorizing  a  re- 
loan,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  amount  of  the  principal  of  the 
debt  reimbursed  during  the  same  year,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

It  appears  by  the  statement  (C)  that  the  payments  on  account 
of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  have  amounted,  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September  1810,  to  2,884,000  dollars; 
and  during  the  nine  years  and  a  half  ending  on  the  same  day,  to 
near  37,700,000  dollars;  exclusively  of  more  than  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars paid  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  convention  with 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  Louisiana  convention. 

Taking  the  calendar  year  1810,  by  itself,  the  principal  of  the 
debt  actually  reimbursed  will  amount  to  5,163,376  dollars,  viz. 
Annual  reimbursement  of  six  per  cent,  and  deferred 

stocks,  -  -  -  -         .  g  1,412,251 

Reimbursement  of  the  six  per  cent,  exchanged  stock,       3,75 1,125 


5,163,376 
From  which  deducting  the  loan  from  the  bank  of     -         2,750,000 

Leaves  for  the  actual  decrease  of  debt  during  the  year,       2,4 1 3,376 
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The  loan  authorized  by  the  act  of  last  session,  had  at  first  been 
negotiated  in  the  latter  end  of  May  for  3,750,000  dollars;  but  the 
expenses  having  proven  less  than  had  been  supposed,  it  was  by  mu- 
tual consent  reduced  in  October  to  2,750,000.  With  that  object  in 
view,  in  order  that  no  greater  sum  should  be  ultimately  borrowed 
than  might  be  necessary,  and  also  in  order  to  avoid  as  long  as  prac- 
ticable an  increase  of  stock  in  the  market,  and  that  of. a  more  per- 
manent species  of  debt,  a  temporary  loan  from  the  bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  preferred  to  any  other  mode.  It  is  reimbursable  on 
the  last  day  of  Decemlier,  1811,  with  a  reservation  that  the  bank 
may,  in  case  of  a  non-renewal  of  its  charter,  demand  an  earlier  pay- 
ment on  giving  three  months'  notice.  This  condition  may,  if  en- 
forced, save  some  interest  to  the  public,  and  can  produce  no  incon- 
venience, as  there  will  be  no  greater  difficulty  in  effecting  a  new 
loan  (if  necessary)  in  the  middle  than  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  appears,  that  no  other  provisions 
are  necessary  for  the  year  1811,  than  a  continuance  of  the  addition- 
al 2  1-2  per  cent,  duty,  commonly  called  the  Mediterranean  fund, 
and  an  authority  to  borrow  a  sum,  probably  much  less,  and  certain- 
ly not  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt 
which  will  be  reimbursed  during  the  year.  But  as,  in  conformity 
with  the  act  of  the  1st  of  May,  1810,  the  importation  of  articles  the 
growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions,  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies of  Great  Britain,  will  be  prohibited  after  the  2d  day  of 
February  next,  if  that  nation  shall  not,  before  that  time,  so  revoke 
or  modify  her  edicts  as  that  they  shall  cease  to  violate  the  neutral 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  some  provisions  appear  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  arising 
from  that  cause,  and  of  giving  to  that  measure  all  the  efficacy  of 
which  it  is  susceptible. 

The  probable  defalcation  in  the  revenue  cannot,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, be  at  this  time  estimated  with  any  degree  of  precision.  The 
experience  of  the  ensuing  year  can  alone  afford  sufficient  data  for  a 
permanent  and  detailed  plan  adapted  to  that  state  of  things,  and 
calculated  to  insure  perseverance  in  the  system  as  long  as  may  be 
thought  proper.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  it  appears  essential  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  such  plan,  and  to  guard  in  time  against  any  great 
deficit  in  the  receipts  of  the  year  1812.  It  is  believed  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  render  those  re- 
ceipts equal,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  current  expenditure,  including 
therein  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  estimated  at  about  eight 
milhons  of  dollars:  and  with  a  view  to  that  object,  a  considerable 
and  immediate  increase  of  the  present  duties  on  importations  is 
respectfully  suggested.  It  is  not  less  important  that  the  act  should 
be  free  of  legal  difficulties,  and  of  well  founded  objections,  and  that 
it  should  be  enforced  by  every  practical  means.  On  that  subject  the 
following  observations  are  submitted. 

T.  The  law  of  the  1st  May  1810,  has  neither  expressly  defined  the 
edicts,  the  revocation  of  which  is  expected,  nor  made  a  notifi- 
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cation  by  the  president  the  evidence-  and  the  sole  evidence  of  the 
fact.  It  follows  that  in  case  of  an  unsatisfactoiy  modification  of 
her  edicts  by  Great  Britain,  the  decision  of  the  question  itself, 
whether  the  non-importation  be  actually  in  force  or  not,  vi^ill 
be  left  to  the  courts,  whence  delays  and  embarrassments  will 
arise,  which  will  considerably  impede  the  operation  of  the  law. 

H.  The  non-importation  is  to  take  place  on  the  2d  day  of  February 
next,  if  a  revocation  shall  not  have  taken  place  before  that  day. 
But  this  may  have  taken  place  and  not  be  known  on  that  day 
in  the  United  States.  If  the  collectors  abstain  from  seizing 
merchandise  imported  after  that  day,  until  the  fact  shall  have 
been  ascertained,  and  the  edicts  shall  not  have  been  revoked, 
the  merchandise  will  escape  forfeiture,  and  the  law  during^ 
that  period  will  be  inoperative.  If  they  seize,  and  the  edicts 
shall  have  been  revoked,  the  seizures  will  have  been  ille- 
gal, and  the  collectors  will  be  liable  to  personal  suits.  This  in- 
convenience may  be  remedied  by  a  provision  directing  that 
during  that  period  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collectors  to  make 
seizures,  but  that  the  goods  shall  be  restored  to  the  parties  on 
their  giving  bond  with  sureties  for  the  value. 

ill.  No  exception  has  been  made  by  the  act  in  favour  of  vessels 
which  had  sailed  for  the  British  East  Indies  prior  to  the  pre- 
sident's proclamation;  and  the  short  period  of  three  months 
from  the  date  of  that  proclamation  to  the  day  when  the  law 
is  to  take  effect,  will  occasion  forfeitures  or  heavy  losses,  in 
cases  of  bona  fide  American  property  in  England,  paid  for  or 
ordered  prior  to  the  proclamation.  It  seems  in  every  point  of 
view  eligible  that  cases  clearly  foreseen  should  be  provided 
for  by  law,  instead  of  being  left  to  executive  discretion. 

IV.  It  is  believed  that  an  abandonment  by  the  United  States  of  their 
share  of  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  which  may  be  incurred, 
and  the  distribution  of  these  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  amongst  the  collectors,  the  other  custom-house 
oJHicers,  the  inspectors,  who  heretofore  have  had  no  share,  and 
the  informers,  would  insure  a  greater  degree  of  zeal  and  vigi- 
lance in  detecting  and  preventing  infractions  of  the  law. 

V.  Some  additional  provisions  will  be  necessary  to  enforce  the 

law  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  United  States,  amongst 
which  may  be  reckoned,  the  erection  of  some  new  collection 
districts,  particularly  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Vermont;  an  increase  of  salary  to 
the  collectors  in  that  quarter,  inasmuch  as,  under  the  non-im- 
portation, that  part  of  their  compensation  which  is  derived 
from  fees  will  be  considerably  reduced,  and  that  which  arises 
from  commissions  altogether  lost;  and  an  authority  to  the  arm- 
ed force  of  the  United  States  to  make  seizures.  And  it  must 
be  added  that  the  peculiar  situation  of  those  districts  will  ren- 
der condemnation  extremely  difficult,  unless  the  obligation  be 
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(A.) 
A  STATEMENT 

Exhibiting  the  Amount  of  Duties  which  accrued  on  Merchandise,  Tonnage,  Passports  and  Clearances;  of  Debentures 
issued,  on  the  Exportation  of  Foreign  Merchandise;  of  payments  for  Bounties  and  Allowances,  and  for  expenses 
of  Collection  during  the  years  1808  and  1809. 


Veai-s. 

DUTIES  ON 

Debentures 
Issued. 

Bounties  and 
Allowances. 

Gross  Revenue. 

E.xpenses  on 
C.illection. 

Merchandise. 

Tonnage. 

Passports  and 
Clearances. 

1808, 
1809, 

11,165,339  65 
11,603,071   27 

138,162  55 
151,983  13 

684 
22,660 

-  249,396 
4,706,608 

160,802    15 
48,940  18 

10,893,988  05 
a  7,022,166  22 

545,223   90 
494,998.  02 

10,348,764  15 
6,527,168  20 

a  Gross  revenue  for  the  year  1 8 
Deduct  interest  and  storage. 


7,022,166  22 
38,927  78 


6,988,238 


A  STATEMENT  of  the  Amount  of  American  and  Foreign  Tonnage  employed  in  Foreign  Trade,  for  the  year  1809, 

as  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Treasury. 


American  tonnage  in  foreign  trade. 
Foreign  tonnage. 


Tons         603,931 
80,500 
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TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 

Register's  Office,  December  6th,  1810. 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  J^egister 


Total  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,         -         -  684,43 


Proportion  of  foreign  tonnage  to  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  11.8  to  100 


(B.) 

STATEMENT     ' 

Of  Receipts  and  Payments  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  from  the  1st  of  October,  1809,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1810. 


Casli  in  the  treasury  subject  to  warrant,  October  1,  1809, 

Ueceived  for  the  proceeds  of  the 

Customs, 7,851,1"0  46 

Internal  revenue, 4,138  24 

Direct  tax,     - 13,818  13 

17,956  37 

Sales  of  iJiiblic  lands,        ..--■.-  672,417  90 

Cents  nnd  half  cents  coined  at  the  mint,       -        -        -  16,590 

Pees  on  patents, 6,840 

Stamp  duties  and  penalties,         .....  51  35 

Fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures 804  80 

Seamen's  wages  paid  to  consuls  in  foreign  countries,        .  935  15 

Inteiest  received, 390 

Fines,  !kc.  received  from  contraventions  of  embargo  laws,  7,584  25 

Kcpaymcnts, 114,120  89 


[To  face  page  7  of  Appendix.] 


Dollars,     14,517,797  18 


PAYMENTS  ON  THE  FOLLOAVING  ACCOUNTS: 

Civil  expenaet  bothjcreign  and  domestic,  viz. 

Civil  list,  proper, .       689,309  35 

Lighthouse  establishment, -        -     83,594  23 

Marine  hospitiU  do 35,652  97 

Invalid  pensions, 80,476  69 

Public  buildings  in  Washington,  and  furniture,  -        -        -  49,000 

Surveys  of  public  lands,         ■         .        .        .        .    44,448  18 
Ascertaining  land  titles  in  Louisiana,        -        -  6,740  87 

51,189  05 

Mint  establishment,     .         - 16,158  36 

Grants  of  Congress,  and  miscellaneous  claims,         ...     16,981  27 
Road  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Ohio,         -        -  130  58 

Roads  within  the  state  of  Ohio,         - '       -        -         55,725 

55,855*58 

Purchase  of  books  for  congress,     ---...         1,000 
Better  accommodation  of  the  general  post-office,  &c.      .      -         13,000 

Unclaimed  merchandise 885  53 

Intercourse  with  foreign  nations,         -        .         -     145,095  37 
American  claims  assumed  by  the  Louisiana  con- 
vention,                 9,101  66 

154,197  03 

Military  cxjiemes,  viz. 
Pay,  subsistence,  clothing,  &c.  of  the  army,         1,254,764 
Fortifications  of  ports  and  harbours,      .         .         558,000 
Ordnance,  arms,  arsenals,  &.c.        .        -         -        4'96,034  75 

2,308,798  75 

Indian  department, 207,625 

NAVY-. 

Repairs  and  contingencies, 586,000 

Ordnance  and  arms, 150,000 

Navy  yards, 30,000 

Marine  corps, 95,735  50 

Pay,  provisions  and  other  expenses,         .....  813,000 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Interest  and  charges, 2,735,898  91 

Principal  discharged, 2,8,84,409  24 

Balance  in  the  treasury  subject  to  warrant,  September  30,  1810, 

Dollars, 


w,  1809,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1810. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ACCOUNTS: 

s  bothforeign  and  do^nestic,  viz. 

689,309  S5 

83,594  23 

35,652  97 
-    ^    -.       ■         -         -         -     80,476  69 
ton,  and  furniture,  -        -        .         49,000 

44,448  18 

omsiana,        -        -  6,740  87 

51,189  05 

-  -  -  -  -  16,158  36 
:ellaneous  claims,  -  -  -  16,981  27 
the  Ohio,         -         -  130  58         '         ^ 

io,         -         .        .         55,725 

'     55,855  58 

1,000 
13,000 
885  53 


general  post-office,  &c.      - 

ons,        -        .        .    145,095  37 
J  the  Louisiana  con- 

9,101  66 


154,197  03 


litary  expenses,  viz. 

..  of  the  army,         1,254,764 

hours,       -         .         558,000 

496,034  75 


2,308,798  75 
207,625 


NAVY. 


nses, 

IBLIC  DEBT. 


-  586,000 
150,000 

30,000 
95,735   50 

-  813,000 


2,735,898  91 
2,884,409  24 


to  warrant,  September  30,  1810, 


1,247,300  06 


2,516,423  75 


1,674,735  50 


5,620,308  15 
3,459,029  72 
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imposed   on   persons   claiming  merchandise  seized  there,  to 
prove  that  the  same  was  legally  imported. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

Treasury  Department i  December  10,  1810. 


Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress^  at  the  Commencement  of  the 
Third  Session  of  the  Eleventh  Congress.  December 
Sth,  1810.  Read,  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 

Felloiv  Citizens  of  the  Senate, 

and  of  the  House  of  Representatives^ 

THE  embarrassments  which  have  prevailed  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  so  much  employed  the  deliberations  of  Congress,  make 
it  a  primary  duty,  in  meeting  you,  to  communicate  whatever  may 
have  occurred,  in  that  branch  of  our  national  affairs. 

The  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  "  concerning  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  their  dependencies,"  having  invited,  in  a  new  form, 
a  termination  of  their  edicts  against  our  neutral  commerce,  copies  of 
the  act  were  immediately  forwarded  to  our  ministers  at  London  and 
Paris,  with  a  view  that  its  object  might  be  within  the  early  attention 
of  the  French  and  British  governments. 

By  the  communication  received  through  our  minister  at  Paris,  it 
appeared  that  a  knowledge  of  the  act  by  the  French  government,  was 
followed  by  a  declaration  that  the  Berhn  and  Milan  decrees  were 
revoked,  and  would  cease  to  have  effect  on  the  first  day  of  November 
ensuing.  These  being  the  only  known  edicts  of  France,  within  the 
description  of  the  act,  and  the  revocation  of  them,  being  such  that 
they  ceased  at  that  date,  to  violate  our  neutral  commerce,  the  fact, 
as  prescribed  by  law,  was  announced  by  a  proclamation,  bearing 
date  the  second  day  of  Kov ember. 

It  would  have  well  accorded  with  the  conciliatory  views,  indicated 
by  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  France,  to  have  extended  them  to 
all  the  grounds  of  just  complaint,  which  now  remain  unadjusted 
with  the  United  States.  It  was  particularly  anticipated  that,  as  a 
further  evidence  of  just  dispositions  towards  them,  restoration  would 
have  been  immediately  made  of  the  property  of  our  citizens,  seized 
under  a  misafijiLication  of  the  princi/ilc  of  refirisals,  combined  ivith 
a  misconstruction  of  a  law  of  the  United  States.  This  exjiectation 
has  not  been  fulfilled. 

From  the  British  government  no  communication  on  the  subject 
of  the  act  has  been  received.  To  a  communication  from  our  minister 
at  London,  of  the  revocation,  by  the  French  government,  of  its 
Berlin  itnd  Milan  decrees,  it  was  answered,  that  the  British  system 
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would  be  relinquished  as  soon  as  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees 
should  have  actually  taken  effect,  and  the  commerce  of  neutral  na- 
tions have  been  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  it  stood,  previously 
to  the  promulgation  of  those  decrees.  This  pledge,  although  it  does 
not  necessarily  import,  does  not  exclude,  the  intention  of  relinquish- 
ing, along  with  the  orders  in  council,  the  practice  of  those  novel 
blockades  which  have  a  like  effect  of  interrupting  our  neutral  com- 
merce. And  this  further  justice  to  the  United  States,  is  rather  to  be 
looked  for,  inasmuch  as  the  blockades  in  question,  being  not  more 
contrary  to  the  established  law  of  nations,  than  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  ot  blockade  formally  recognised  by  Great  Britain  herself,  could 
have  no  alleged  basis,  other  than  the  plea  of  retaliation,  alleged  as 
the  basis  of  the  orders  in  council.  Under  the  modification  of  the 
original  orders  of  November,  1807,  into  the  orders  of  April,  1809, 
there  is  indeed  scarcely  a  nominal  distinction  between  the  orders 
and  the  blockades.  One  of  those  illegitimate  blockades,  bearing  date 
in  May,  1806,  having  been  expressly  avowed  to  be  still  unrescindedj 
and  to  be,  in  effect,  comprehended  in  the  orders  in  council,  was  too 
distinctly  brought  within  the  purview  of  the  act  of  Congress,  not  to 
be  comprehended  in  the  explanation  of  the  requisites  to  a  compli- 
ance with  it.  The  British  government  vvas  accordingly  apprised  by 
our  minister  near  it,  that  such  was  the  light  in  which  the  subject  vvas 
to  be  regarded. 

On  the  other  important  subjects  depending  between  the  United 
States  and  that  government,  no  progress  has  been  made,  from  which 
an  early  and  satisfactory  result  can  be  relied  on. 

In  this  new  posture  of  our  relations  with  those  powers,  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  will  be  properly  turned  to  a  removal  of  doubts 
which  may  occur  in  the  exposition,  and  of  difficulties  in  the  execu- 
tion, of  the  act  above  cited. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States,  with  the  north  of  Europe, 
heretofore  much  vexedhy  licentious  cruisers,  particularly  under  the 
Danish  flag,  has  latterly  been  visited  with  fresh  and  extensive  dep- 
redations. The  measures  pursued  in  behalf  of  our  injured  citizens, 
not  having  obtained  justice  for  them,  a  further  and  more  formal 
interposition  with  the  Danish  government  is  contemplated.  The 
principles  which  have  been  maintained  by  that  government  in  rela- 
tion to  neutral  commerce,  eind  the  friendly  professions  of  his  Danish 
majesty  towards  the  United  States,  are  valuable  pledges^  in  favour 
of  a  successful  issue. 

Among  the  events  growing  out  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, our  attention  was  imperiously  attracted  to  the  change,  de- 
veloping itself  in  that  portion  of  West  Florida,  which,  though  of 
right  appertaining  to  the  United  States,  had  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  Spain;  awaiting  the  result  of  negotiations  for  its  actual 
delivery  to  them.  The  Spanish  authority  was  subverted  and  a  situ- 
ation produced,  exposing  the  country  to  ulterior  events,  which  might 
essentially  affect  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  Union.  In  such  a 
conjuncture,  I  did  not  delay  the  interposition  required  for  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the  territory  west  of  the  river  Perdido;   to  which  the 
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title  of  the  United  States  extends,  and  to  which  the  laws,  provided 
for  the  territory  of  Orleans,  are  applicable.  With  this  view,  the 
proclamation,  of  which  a  copy  is  laid  before  you,  was  confided  to 
the  governor  of  that  territory,  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  leg:ality 
and  necessity  of  the  course  pursued,  assure  me  of  the  favourable 
light  in  which  it  will  present  itself  to  the  legislature;  and  of  the 
promptitude,  with  which  they  will  supply  whatever  provisions  may 
be  due  to  the  essential  rights  and  equitable  interests  of  the  people, 
thus  brought  into  the  bosom  of  the  Aitierican  family. 

Our  amity  with  the  powers  of  Barbary,  with  the  exception  of  a 
recent  occurrence  at  Tunis,  of  which  an  explanation  is  just  received, 
appears  to  have  been  uinterrupted,  and  to  have  become  more  firmly 
established. 

With  the  Indian  tribes,  also,  the  peace  and  friendship  of  the 
United  States  are  found  to  be  so  eligible,  that  the  general  disposi- 
tion to  preserve  both,  continues  to  gain  strength. 

1  feel  particular  satisfaction  in  remarking  that  an  interior  view 
of  our  country,  presents  us  with  grateful  proofs  of  its  substantial 
and  increasing  prosperity.  To  a  thriving  agriculture,  and  the  im- 
provements related  to  it,  is  added  a  highly  interesting  extension  of 
useful  manufactures;  the  combined  product  of  professional  occupa- 
tions, and  of  household  industry.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  experience 
of  economy,  as  well  as  of  policy,  in  these  substitutes  for  supplies 
heretofore  obtained  by  foreign  commerce,  that,  in  a  national  view, 
the  change  is  justly  regarded,  as  of  itself  more  than  a  recompense 
for  those  privations  and  losses  resulting  from  foreign  injustice, 
which  furnished  the  general  impulse  required  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. How  far  it  may  be  expedient  to  guard  the  infancy  of  this 
improvement,  in  the  distribution  of  labour,  by  regulations  of  the 
commercial  tariff,  is  a  subject  which  cannot  fail  to  suggest  itself  to 
your  patriotic  reflections. 

It  will  rest  with  the  consideration  of  congress,  also,  whether  a 
provident  as  well  as  fair  encouragement,  would  not  be  given  to  our 
navigation,  by  such  regulations  as  will  place  it  on  a  level  of  com- 
petition with  foreign  vessels,  particularly  in  transporting  the  im- 
portant and  bulky  productions  of  our  own  soil.  The  failure  of  equal- 
ity and  reciprocity,  in  the  existing  regulations  on  this  subject,  ope- 
rates, in  our  ports,  as  a  premium  to  foreign  competitors;  and  the 
inconvenience  must  increase,  as  these  may  be  multiplied,  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  by  the  more  than  countervailing 
encouragements,  now  given  them,  by  the  laws  of  their  respective 
countries. 

Whilst  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  a  well  instructed  people 
alone  can  be  permanently  a  free  people;  and  whilst  it  is  evident, 
that  the  means  of  diffusing  and  improving  useful  knowledge,  form 
so  small  a  proportion  of  the  expenditures  for  national  purposes,  I 
cannot  presume  it  to  be  unseasonable,  to  invite  your  attention  to 
the  advantages  of  superadding,  to  the  means  of  education,  provided 
by  the  several  states,  u  seminary  of  learning,  instituted  by  the  na- 
tional legislature,  within  the  limits  of  their  exclusive  jurisdiction; 
Vol,.  [.  App.  '  t  B 
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the  expenfse  of  which  might  be  defrayed,  or  reimbursed,  out  of 
the  vacant  grounds  which  have  accrued  to  the  nation  within  those 
limits. 

Such  an  institution,  though  local  in  its  legal  character,  would  be 
universal  in  its  beneficial  effects.  By  enlightening  the  opinions;  by 
cxpandingthe  patriotism;  and  by  assimilating  the  principles,  the  sen- 
timents and  the  manners  of  those  who  might  resort  to  this  temple 
of  Science,  to  be  re-distributed,  in  due  time,  through  every  part  of 
the  community;  sources  of  jealousy  and  prejudice  would  be  dimi- 
nished, the  features  of  national  character  would  be  multiplied,  and 
greater  extent  given  to  social  harmony.  But,  above  all,  a  well  con- 
stituted seminary,  in  the  centre  of  the  nation,  is  recommended,  by 
the  consideration,  that  the  additional  instruction,  emanating  from 
it,  would  contribute  not  less  to  strengthen  the  foundations,  than  to 
adorn  the  structure,  of  our  free  and  happy  system  of  government. 

Among  the  commercial  abuses,  still  committed  under  the  Ame- 
rican flag,  and  leaving  in  force  my  former  reference  to  that  sub- 
ject, it  appears,  that  American  citizens  are  instrumental  in  carry- 
ing on  a  traffic  in  enslaved  Africans,  equally  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  humanity,  and  in  defiance  of  those  of  their  own  country. 
The  same  just  and  benevolent  motives,  which  produced  the  inter- 
diction in  force  against  this  criminal  conduct,  will,  doubtless,  be 
felt  by  Congress,  in  devising  further  means  of  suppressing  the 
evil. 

In  the  midst  of  uncertainties,  necessarily  connected  with  the 
great  interests  of  the  United  States,  prudence  requires  a  continu- 
ance of  our  defensive  and  precautionary  arrangement.  The  secre- 
tary of  war,  and  secretary  of  the  navy,  will  submit  the  statements 
and  estimates,  which  may  aid  Congress,  in  their  ensuing  provisions 
for  the  land  and  naval  forces.  The  statements  of  the  latter,  will  in- 
clude a  view  of  the  transfers  of  appropriations  in  the  naval  ex- 
penditures, and  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  made. 

The  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  our  maritime  frontier,  have 
been  prosecuted  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  1808.  The  works, 
with  some  exceptions,  are  completed  and  furnished  with  ordnance. 
Those  for  the  security  of  the  city  of  New  York,  though  far  advanced 
towards  completion,  will  require  a  further  time  and  appropriation. 
This  is  the  case  with  a  few  others,  either  not  completed,  or  in  need 
of  repairs. 

The  improvements,  in  quality  and  quantity,  made  in  the  manu- 
factory of  cannon  and  of  small  arms,  both  at  the  public  armories  and 
private  factories,  warrant  additional  confidence  in  the  competency 
of  these  resources,  for  supplying  the  public  exigencies. 

These  preparations  for  arming  the  militia,  having  thus  far  pro- 
vided for  one  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  power  vested  in 
Congress,  with  respect  to  that  great  bulwark  of  the  public  safety;  it 
is  for  their  consideration,  whether  further  provisions  are  not  requi- 
site, for  the  other  contemplated  objects  of  organization  and  disci- 
pline. To  give  to  this  great  mass  of  physical  and  moral  force,  the  effi- 
ciency which  it  merits,  and  is  capable  of  receiving,  it  is  indispensable 
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that  they  should  be  instructed  and  practised  in  the  rules  by  which 
they  are  to  be  governed.  Towards  an  accomplishment  of  this  im-* 
portant  work,  I  recommend,  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  the 
expediency  of  instituting  a  system,  which  shall,  in  the  first  instance, 
call  into  the  field,  at  the  public  expense,  and  for  a  s;iven  time,  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers. 
The  instruction  and  discipline  thus  acquired,  would  gradually  dif- 
fuse through  the  entire  body  of  the  militia,  that  practical  knowledge 
and  promptitude  for  active  service,  which  are  the  great  ends  to  be 
pursued.  Experience  has  left  no  doubt  either  of  the  necessity,  or  of 
the  efficacy  of  competent  military  skill,  in  those  portions  of  an  ar- 
my, in  fitting  it  for  the  final  duties  which  it  may  have  to  perform. 

The  corps  of  engineers,  with  the  military  academy,  are  entitled 
to  the  early  attention  of  Congress.  The  buildings  at  the  seat,  fixt 
by  law,  for  the  present  academy,  are  so  far  in  decay,  as  not  to  afford 
the  necessary  accommodation.  But  a  revision  of  the  law  is  recom- 
mended, principally  with  a  view  to  a  more  enlarged  cultivation  and 
diffusion  of  the  advantages  of  such  institutions,  by  providing 
professorships  for  all  the  necessary  branches  of  military  in- 
struction, and  by  the  establishment  of  an  additional  academy  at  the 
seat  of  government,  or  elsewhere.  The  means  by  which  war,  as 
well  for  defence,  as  for  offence,  are  nojv  carried  on,  render  these 
schools  of  the  more  scientific  operations  an  indispensable  part  of 
every  adequate  system.  Even  among  nations  whose  large  standing 
armies  and  frequent  wars  afford  every  other  opportunity  of  instruc- 
tion, these  establishments  are  found  to  be  indispensable,  for  the  due 
attainment  of  the  branches  of  military  science,  which  require  a  re- 
gular course  of  study  and  experiment.  In  a  government,  happily 
without  the  other  opportunities,  seminaries,  where  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  art  of  war  can  be  taught  without  actual  war,  and 
without  the  expense  of  extensive  and  standing  armies,  have  the 
precious  advantage  of  uniting  an  essential  preparation  against  ex- 
ternal danger,  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  internal  safety.  In  no 
other  way  probably,  can  a  provision,  of  equal  efficacy  for  the  public 
defence,  be  made  at  so  little  expense,  or  more  consistently  with  the 
public  liberty. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  year  ending  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  September  last,  (and  amounting  to  more  than  eight  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  dollars,)  have  exceeded  the  current  expenses  of 
the  government,  including  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  For  the 
purpose  of  reimbursing  at  the  end  of  the  year,  three  millions,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  principal,  a  loan,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  had  been  negotiated  to  that  amount;  but  has  since 
been  reduced  to  two  milions,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars; the  reduction  being  permitted  by  the  state  of  the  treasury,  in 
which  there  will  be  a  balance  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year-  es- 
timated at  two  millions  of  dollars.  For  the  probable  receipts  of  the 
next  year,  and  other  details,  I  refer  to  statments  which  will  be  trans- 
mitted from  the  treasury,  and  which  will  enable  you  to  judge  what 
further  provisions  may  be  necessary  for  the  ensuing  years. 
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Reserving  for  future  occasions,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  what- 
ever other  communications  may  claim  your  attention;  I  close  the 
present,  by  expressing  my  reliance,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  on  the  judgment  and  patriotism  which  will  guide  your 
measures,  at  a  period  particularly  calling  for  united  councils,  and 
inflexible  exertions,  for  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and  by  assur- 
ing you  of  the  fidelity  and  alacrity  with  which  my  cooperation  will 

be  afforded. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

Washington^  December  Sth,  1810. 


DOCUMEISTS 

SELECTED    FROM    THOSE  WHICH  ACCOMPANIED   THE    MESSAGE  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT    OF    THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  DEC.  5,   1810. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  dated 

Department  of  State,  January  20,  1810. 

*'  In  my  letter  to  you  of  the  1 1th  Nov.  1809,  you  were  authorized 
to  assure  the  British  government,  that  the  United  States  sincerely 
retained  the  desire  which  they  have  constantly  professed  to  facili- 
tate a  friendly  accommodation  of  all  the  existing  differences  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  that  nothing  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  them  than  to  find  the  successor  of  Mr.  Jackson  invested  with  all 
the  authorities  necessary  for  the  accomplishing  of  so  desirable  an 
event,  and,  moreover,  that  if  the  attainment  of  this  object  through 
your  agency  should  be  considered  more  expeditious,  or  otherwise 
preferable,  it  would  be  a  course  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States. 

"  I  am  now  charged  by  the  H'esident  to  transmit  to  you  the  en- 
closed letter,  authorizing  you  to  resume  the  negotiations  with  the 
British  government  under  the  full  power  that  had  been  given, 
severally,  and  jointly  to  you  and  Mr.  Monroe.  And  in  your  discus- 
sions therein,  you  will  be  regulated  by  the  instructions  heretofore 
eiven  to  Mr.  Monroe  and  yourself.  It  is,  however,  not  intended, 
that  you  should  commence  this  negotiation  until  the  requisite 
satisfaction  shall  have  been  made  in  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake. 
And  in  the  adjustment  of  this  case,  you  will  be  guided  by  the  in- 
structions which  you  have  heretofore  received  from  this  depart- 
micnt  in  relation  to  it. 

"  It  is  moreover  desirable,  that  preparatory  to  a  treaty  upon  all 
the  points  of  difference  between  the  two  countries,  an  arrangement 
should  be  t)iade  for  the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council.  As  it  is 
uncertain  what  maybe  the  ultimate  measures  of  Congress  at  the 
present  session,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  President  can,  at  this 
time,  state  the  precise  condition  to  be  annexed  to  a  repeal  of  the  or- 
ders in  council:  But,  in  general,  you  may  assure  the  Bi'ltish  govern- 
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ment  of  his  cordial  disposition  to  exercise  any  power  with  which  he 
may  be  invested,  to  put  an  end  to  acts  of  Congress,  which  would  not 
be  resorted  to  but  for  the  orders  in  council,  and  at  the  same  time,  of 
his  determination  to  keep  them  in  force  against  France  in  case  her 
decrees  should  not  also  be  repealed." 


Mr,  Pinhuy  to  Lord  Welksley. 

Great  Cumberland  Place,  Febiniary  15,  1310. 
MY  LOUD, 

In  pursuance  of  the  intimation  which  I  had  the  honour  to  give  to 
your  lordship  a  few  days  ago,  I  beg  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  an 
inquiry,  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  blockades  of  France,  institu- 
ted by  Great  Britain  during  the  present  war,  before  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1807,  are  understood  by  his  majesty's  government  to  be  in 
force.  I  am  not  able  at  present  to  specify  more  than  one  of  the  block- 
ades to  which  this  inquiry  applies;  namely,  that  from  the  Elbe  to 
Brest,  declared  in  May,  1806,  and  afterwards  limited  and  modified; 
but  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  your  lordship  for  precise  information 
as  to  the  whole.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec.  Sec. 

^Signed)  Wm.  PINKNEY. 


Lord  IVellesley  to  Mr.  Pinkney. 

Foreign  Office,  March  2,  1810. 
SIR, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the 
flfteenth  ultimo,  wherein  you  request  to  be  informed  whether  any, 
and  if  any,  what  blockades  of  France  instituted  by  Great  Britain  du- 
ring the  present  war,  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1807,  are  un- 
derstood by  his  majesty's  government  to  be  in  force?  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  coast,  rivers  and  ports  from  the 
liver  Elbe  to  Brest,  both  inclusive,  were  notified  to  be  under  the 
restrictions  of  blockade,  with  certain  modifications,  on  the  16th  of 
May,  1806;  and  that  these  restrictions  were  afterwards  compre- 
liended  in  the  order  of  council  of  the  7th  of  January,  1807,  which 
order  is  still  in  force.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  See.  Sec. 

(Signed)  WELLESLEY. 


Mr.  Pinkney  to  Lord  IVellesley. 

Great  Cumberland  Place,  March  7,  1810. 
MY   LORD, 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  lordship's  answer  of  the 
2d  instant,  to  my  letter  of  the  15th  of  last  month,  concerning  the 
blockades  of  France,  instituted  by  Great  Britain,  during  the  present 
war,  before  the  first  day  of  January,  1807. 

I  infer  from  that  answer,  that  the  blockade  notified  by  Great 
Britain  in  May,  1806,  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest,  is  not  itself  in  force, 
and  that  the  restrictions  which  are  established,  rest  altogether,  so 
far  as  such  restrictions  exist  at  this  time,  upon  an  order  or  orders  ir. 
council  issued  since  the  first  day  of  January,  1807. 
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I  infer  also,  either  that  no  other  blockade  of  France  was  institut- 
ed by  Great  Britain  dui'ing  the  period  above  mentioned,  or  that,  if 
any  other  was  instituted  during  that  period,  it  is  not  now  in  force. 

May  I  beg  your  lordship  to  do  me  the  honour  to  inform  me  whe- 
ther these  inferences  are  correct,  and,  if  incorrect,  in  what  respects 
they  are  so? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  8cc.  Sec. 
(Signed)  Wm.  PINKNEY. 


Mr.  Pinkney  to  Mr.  Smith. 

London,  March  21,  1810. 
SIR, 

On  the  27th  of  December,  Mr.  Brownell  delivered  to  me  your  let- 
ters of  the  1  Ith,  14th,  and  23d  of  the  preceding  month,  and  on  the 
Saturday  following  I  had  a  conference  with  the  marquis  Wellesley, 
in  the  course  of  which  I  explained  to  him  fully  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  was  instructed  to  request  Mr.  Jackson's  immediate  recal, 
and  upon  which  the  official  intercourse  between  that  minister  and 
the  American  government  had  been  suspended. 

Lord  Wellesley's  reception  of  what  I  said  to  him  was  frank  and 
friendly;  and  I  left  him  with  a  persuasion  that  we  should  have  ne 
cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  final  course  of  his  government  on 
the  subjects  of  our  conference. 

We  agreed  in  opinion  that  this  interview  could  only  be  introduc- 
tory to  a  more  formal  proceeding  on  my  part;  and  it  was  accordingly 
settled  between  us,  that  I  should  present  an  official  letter  to  the  ef- 
fect of  my  verbal  communication. 

Having  prepared  such  a  letter,  I  carried  it  myself  to  Downing 
street  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  accompanied  the  delivery  of  it  to 
lord  Wellesley  with  some  explanatory  observations,  with  which  it 
is  not  I  presume,  necessary  to  trouble  you.  You  will  find  a  copy  of 
this  letter  inclosed,  and  will  be  able  to  collect  from  it  the  substance 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  statements  and  remarks  which  1  thought 
it  my  duty  to  make  in  the  conversation  above  mentioned. 

Although  I  was  av/are  that  the  answer  to  my  letter  would  not  be  very 
hastily  given,  I  certainly  was  not  prepared  to  expect  the  delay  which 
has  actually  occurred.  The  president  will  do  me  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve, that  I  have  used  every  exertion,  consistent  with  discretion  and 
the  nature  of  the  occasion,  to  shorten  that  delay;  which,  though  not 
ascribable,  as  I  persuade  myself,  to  any  motive  unfriendly  or  disre- 
spectful to  the  United  States,  may,  I  am  sensible,  have  been  produc- 
tive of  some  disadvantage.  A  copy  of  the  answer,  received  on  the 
day  of  its  date,  is  inclosed. 

Between  the  delivery  of  my  letter  and  the  receipt  of  the  reply, 
I  had  frequent  conversations  with  lord  Wellesley,  some  of  which 
were  at  his  own  request,  and  related  altogether  to  the  subject  of 
my  letter.  The  rest  were  on  other  subjects;  but  Mr.  Jackson's  affair 
was  incidentally  mentioned  in  all.  A  particular  account  of  what  was 
said  on  these  several  occasions  would  scarcely  be  useful  and  could 
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not  fail  to  be  tedious.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that, 
although  these  conversations  were  less  satisfactory  to  me  than  the 
first,  there  was  always  an  apparent  anxiety,  on  the  part  of  lord  Wel- 
lesley,  to  do  what  was  conciliatory;  and  that,  in  the  share  which  I 
took  in  them,  I  was  governed  by  an  opinion  that,  although  it  might 
become  my  duty  to  avoid,  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  all  appear- 
ance of  my  being  a  party  to  the  ultimate  proceeding  of  the  British 
government  upon  my  official  representation,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  proper,  in  any  turn  which  the  affair  could  take,  that  I 
should  avail  myself  of  every  opportunity  of  bringing  to  lord  Welles- 
ley's  mind  such  considerations  as  were  calculated  to  produce  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  form  and  character  of  that  proceed- 
ing. In  what  light  the  president  will  view  the  course,  which  after 
so  much  deliberation  this  government  has  adopted,  it  would  not 
become  me  even  to  conjecture.  If,  either  in  manner,  or  in  effect, 
it  should  not  fulfil  his  expectations,  I  shall  have  to  regret  that  the 
success  of  my  humble  endeavours  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be, 
has  not  been  proportioned  to  my  zeal  and  diligence. 

Of  my  letter  to  lord  Wellesley,  cf  the  2d  of  January,  I  have  very 
little  to  say.  I  trust  it  will  be  found  faithful  to  my  instructions;  and 
that,  while  it  maintains  the  honour  of  my  government,  it  does  not 
neglect  what  is  due  to  conciliation. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  have  quoted  in  it  your  letter  to  me 
of  the  1 1th  of  November,  of  which  the  substance  is  undoubtedly 
given  in  the  quotation  from  your  subsequent  letter  of  the  23d  of 
the  same  month.  But  I  saw  no  objection  to  a  repetition  of  the  just 
and  amicable  sentiments  expressed  in  these  quotations;  and,  as  I 
had  been  induced,  at  my  first  interview  with  lord  Wellesley,  to  read 
to  his  lordship  each  of  the  passages,  I  felt  that  I  was  in  some  sort 
bound  to  the  introduction  of  both  into  my  written  communication. 

My  letter  avoids  all  discussion,  and  all  invitation  to  discussion, 
on  the  business  of  the  Chesapeake,  on  the  orders  in  council,  and  on 
other  topics  which  circumstances  have  connected  with  both.  It 
does  not,  however,  entirely  pass  them  by;  but  contains  such  refer- 
ences to  them  as  I  supposed  were  likely  to  be  useful.  I  feel  assured, 
that  in  this  respect  I  have  acted  in  conformity  with  the  president's 
intentions.  Indeed,  if  I  had  acted  otherwise,  I  should  have  compli- 
cated and  embarrassed  a  question,  which  I  was  ordered  to  simplify, 
and  forced  into  combination  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  several  sub- 
jects, to  counteract  the  wishes  of  my  government  upon  each.  I  should 
have  done  so,  too,  without  inducement;  for  1  had  no  authority  to 
make  any  demand  or  proposal  in  the  cases  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
orders  in  council,  or  to  act  upon  any  proposal  which  lord  Wellesley 
might  be  inclined  to  make  to  me;  and  it  was  perfectly  clear  that 
these  subjects  were  not  susceptible  of  any  very  material  written  il- 
lustrations which  they  had  not  already  received.  I  did  not,  however, 
imagine,  that  I  was  to  make  no  use  of  the  reflections  upon  them 
which  you  had  furnished  in  your  letter  of  the  23d  of  November.  I 
was,  on  the  contrary,  convinced  that  it  would  be  proper  to  suggest 
them  occasionally  in  conversation,  with  a  view  to  dispose  lord  \Vel-- 
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lesley,  and  through  him  the  British  government,  to  seek  such  fair 
and  liberal  adjustments  with  us  as  would  once  more  make  us  friends. 
Accordingly,  in  my  first  conference,  I  spoke  of  the  affair  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  orders  in  council,  and  concluded  my  explana- 
tions, which  did  not  lose  sight  of  your  letter  of  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, by  expressing  a  wish  that  lord  Wellesley  would  allow  me  an 
early  opportunity  of  a  free  communication  with  him  on  these  heads. 
From  the  disposition  evinced  by  lord  Wellesley,  in  the  notice  which 
he  took  of  these  suggestions  and  of  that  wish,  I  was  inclined  to 
hope  thctt  it  might  be  in  my  power  to  announce  to  you,  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  corvette,  that  a  new  envoy  would  be  charged,  as  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Jackson,  with  instructions  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  honourable  accommodation.  My  letter  to  his  lordship  was  writ- 
ten under  the  influence  of  this  hope,  and  concludes,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive, with  as  strong  an  appeal  to  the  disposition  on  which  it  rested 
as  could  with  propriety  be  made. 

I  recurred  in  subsequent  conversations,  as  often  as  occasion  pre- 
sented itself,  to  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  and  to  the  orders  in 
council.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  a  new  envoy  would  not, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  sent  out  to  replace  Mr.  Jackson,  and  con- 
sequently that  an  arrangement  of  these  subjects  was  not  in  that 
mode  to  be  expected.  A  special  mission  would  still  less  be  resorted 
to;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  approaches  to  negotiation  would  be 
made  through  a  charge  (Taffairs.  It  was  still  barely  possible  that, 
though  I  had  no  powers  to  negotiate  and  conclude,  the  British  go- 
vernment might  not  be  disinclined  to  make  advances  through  me,  or 
that  lord  Wellesley  would  suffer  me  so  far  to  understand  the  views 
of  his  government  as  that  I  might  enable  you  to  judge  upon  what  con- 
ditions and  in  what  mode  arrangement  was  practicable.  This  was 
possible,  though  not  very  probable;  but  it  finally  became  certain  that 
no  definite  proposal  would,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  made  to  us 
through  any  channel,  and  that  lord  Wellesley  would  not  commit 
himself,  upon  the  details  to  which  I  wished  him  to  speak,  but  upon 
which,  of  course,  I  did  not  press  him. 

It  only  remains  to  refer  you,  for  the  actual  sentiments  of  this 
government,  with  regard  to  future  negotiation,  to  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  lord  Wellesley's  letter  to  me,  which  is  substantially 
the  same  with  his  recent  verbal  explanations,  and  to  add  that,  in  a 
short  conversation  since  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  he  told  me  that, 
if  I  thought  myself  empowered  to  enter  upon  and  adjust  the  case 
of  the  Chesapeake,  he  would  proceed  without  delay  to  consider  it 
with  me. 

I  have  not  supposed  that  lord  Wellesley's  letter  requires  any  other 
than  the  common  answer;  and  I  have  accordingly  given  the  reply 
of  vv'hich  a  copy  is  now  transmitted. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 
(Signed^  Wm.  PINKNEY. 
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Lord  Wellesleij  to  Mr.  Pinkney. 

Foreign  Office,  March  26,  1810. 
SIR, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  7th  instant,  requesting  a  further  explanation  of  my  letter  of  the 
2d,  concerning  the  blockades  of  France,  instituted  by  Great  Britain 
during  the  present  war,  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1807. 

The  blockade,  notified  by  Great  Britain  in  May,  1806,  has  never 
been  formally  withdrawn.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  accurately  stated, 
that  the  restrictions  which  it  established,  rest  altogether  on  the  or- 
der of  council  of  the  7th  of  January,  1807:  they  are  comprehended 
under  the  more  extensive  restrictions  of  that  order.  No  other 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  France  was  instituted  by  Great  Britain, 
between  the  16th  of  May,  1806,  and  the  7th  of  January,  1807,  ex- 
cepting the  blockade  of  Venice,  instituted  on  the  27th  of  July, 
1806,  which  is  still  in  force. 

I  beg  you  to  accept  the  assurances  of  high  consideration,  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant, 

(Signed)  WELLESLEY. 


Mr.  Pinkney  to  Lord  Wellesley,  dated 

Great  Cumberland  Place,  May  3,  1810. 
MY  LORD, 

I  have  the  honour  to  call  your  lordship's  attention,  in  pursuance 
of  the  instructions  of  my  government,  to  a  practice  which  has  for 
some  time  past  prevailed  in  this  countiy,  of  forging  American 
ships'  papers  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  English  vessels  the  cha- 
racter of  American  bottoms. 

It  appears  from  various  sources  of  information,  that  these  fabri- 
cations are  carried  to  a  great  extent,  particularly  in  London,  and 
that  the  fraudulent  papers  are  purchased  as  a  regular  article  of 
traffic,  and  used  in  numerous  instances,  so  as  to  bring  into  suspi- 
cion the  genuine  documents  on  which  the  safety  of  American  com- 
merce depends,  and  to  subject  that  commerce  to  serious  vexation 
and  loss. 

I  am  confident,  my  lord,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  suggest  to 
his  majesty's  government  the  existence  of  these  abuses,  so  in- 
jurious to  the  United  States  and  so  pernicious  in  their  general 
tendency,  to  induce  it  to  cause  immediate  inquiry  to  be  made  with 
a  view  to  an  efficacious  remedy.  I  have  therefore  only  to  add,  that 
I  am  in  possession  of  some  papers  wliich  throw  considerable  light 
on  this  subject,  and  which  (with  such  other  information  as  I  have 
obtained  or  may  obtain)  I  shall  be  happy  to  communicate  to  your 
lordship  whenever  your  lordslnp  thinks  proper. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  Sec. 
(Signed)  Wm.  PINKNEY. 

Vol.  I.  App.  tC 
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Lord  Wellesky  to  Mr.  Pinkney, 

The  undersigned,  his  majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  has  received  his  majesty's  commands,  to  inform 
Mr.  Pinkney,  that  the  king  has  judged  it  expedient  to  signify  his 
orders  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  to  give  the  ne- 
cessary directions  to  the  officers  employed  in  the  blockade  of  the 
coast  and  ports  of  Spain,  from  Gijon  to  the  French  territory,  that 
they  permit,  notwithstanding  the  said  blockade,  Spanish  or  neutral 
vessels,  laden  with  cargoes,  the  produce  of  Spain  only,  to  sail  from 
any  port  included  in  the  limits  of  the  said  blockade;  subject,  never- 
theless, (as  to  the  ports  to  which  they  trade)  to  the  restrictions  of 
his  majesty's  orders  in  council  of  the  26th  of  April,  1809,  and  of 
the  7th  of  January,  1807. 

The  undersigned  requests  Mr.  Pinkney  to  accept  the  assurances 
of  his  high  consideration. 

(Signed)  WELLESLEY. 

Foreign  Office^  May  \4>ih,  1810. 


Air.  Smith  to  Mr.  Pinkney. 

Department  of  State,  May  22, 1810. 
SIR, 

Your  despatch  of  the  27th  of  March,  by  the  British  packet,  was 
received  on  the  17th  of  this  month. 

The  president  has  read  with  surprise  and  regret  the  answer  of 
lord  Wellesley  to  your  letter  of  the  2d  January,  and  also  his  reply 
to  your  note  requiring  explanations  with  respect  to  the  blockade  of 
France.  The  one  indicates  an  apparent  indifference  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
other  evinces  an  inflexible  determination  to  per  severe  in  their  system 
of  blockade. 

The  provision  made  for  the  diplomatic  agency,  which  is  to  succeed 
that  of  Mr.  Jackson,  manifests  a  dissatisfaction  at  the  step  necessa- 
rily taken  here  with  regard  to  that  minister,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  diminution  of  the  respect  heretofore  attached  to  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  However  persevering  the  presi- 
dent may  be  in  the  conciliatory  disposition  which  has  constantly 
governed  him,  he  cannot  be  inattentive  to  such  an  apparent  depar- 
ture from  it  on  the  other  side,  nor  to  the  duty  imposed  on  him  by 
the  rules  of  equality  and  reciprocity  applicable  in  such  cases.  It  will 
be  very  agreeable  to  him  to  find  that  the  provision  in  question  is  in- 
tended merely  to  afford  time  for  a  satisfactory  choice  of  a  plenipo- 
tentiary successor  to  Mr.  Jackson,  and  that  the  mode  of  carrying  it 
into  effect  may  be  equally  unexceptionable.  But  whilst,  from  the 
language  of  the  marquis  Wellesley,  with  respect  to  the  designation 
of  a  charge  d'affairs,  and  from  the  silence  as  to  any  other  successor 
to  the  recalled  minister,  it  is  left  to  be  inferred  that  the  former  alone 
i^  in  contemplation,  it  becomes  proper  to  ascertain  what  are  the  real 
views  of  the  British  government  on  the  occasion;  and  should  they 
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be  such  as  they  are  inferred  to  be,  to  meet  them  by  a  correspondent 
change  in  the  diplomatic  establishment  of  the  United  States  at  Lon- 
don, The  president  relies  on  your  discretion  for  obtaining  the  re- 
quisite knowledge  of  this  subject  in  a  manner  that  will  do  justice  to 
the  friendly  policy  which  the  United  States  wish  to  be  reciprocal  in 
every  instance  between  the  two  nations.  But  in  the  event  of  its  ap- 
pearing that  the  substitution  of  a  charge  d'affairs  for  a  minister 
plenipotentiary,  is  to  be  of  a  continuance  not  required  or  explained 
by  the  occasion,  and  consequently  justifying  the  inference  drawn 
from  the  letter  of  lord  Wellesley,  the  respect  which  the  United 
States  owe  to  themselves  will  require  that  you  return  to  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  permission  hereby  given  by  the  president, 
leaving  charged  with  the  business  of  the  legation  such  person  as 
you  may  deem  most  fit  for  the  trust.  With  this  view  a  commission, 
as  required  by  a  statute  of  the  last  session, is  herewith  inclosed,  with 
a  blank,  for  a  secretary  of  legation.  But  this  step  you  will  not  con- 
sider yourself  as  instructed  to  take  in  case  you  should  have  com- 
menced, with  a  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  result,  the  negotiation 
authorized  by  my  letter  of  the  20th  January. 

In  a  letter  of  the  4th  of  this  month,  I  transmitted  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  act  of  congress,  at  their  last  session,  concerning  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and 
France.  You  will  herewith  receive  another  copy  of  the  same  act. 
In  the  fourth  section  of  this  statute  you  will  perceive  a  new  modifi- 
cation of  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  you  will  let  it  be  un- 
derstood by  the  British  government  that  this  provision  will  be  duly 
carried  into  effect  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

A  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  is  very 
desirable.  The  views  of  the  president  upon  this  delicate  subject 
you  may  collect  not  only  from  the  instructions  heretofore  given  to 
you,  but  from  the  sentiments  that  had  been  manifested  on  the  part 
of  this  government  in  the  discussion  wdth  Mr.  Rose,  and  from  the 
terms  and  conditions  contained  in  the  arrangement  made  with  Mr. 
Erskine.  And  conformably  with  these  views,  thus  to  be  collected, 
you  will  consider  yourself  hereby  instructed  to  negotiate  and  con- 
clude an  arrangement  with  the  British  government  in  relation  ta 
the  attack  on  the  frigate  Chesapeake. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  Sec. 
(Signed)  R.  SMITH. 

Wni,  Pinkney,  esq.  &c.  &c.  &"€.  London. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Finknetj  to  Mr.  Smith,  dated 

London,  June  13,  1810. 
^»  I  have  not  yet  obtained  from  lord  Wellesley  an  answer  to  my 
letter  of  the  30th  of  April,  concerning  the  British  blockades  of 
France  before  the  date  of  the  Berlin  decree.  In  a  short  conference 
on  Sunday  last,  (the  10th  instant)  I  pressed  for  a  prompt  and  fa- 
vourable reply,  and  shall,  pevhaps,  receive  it  in  the  course  of  a  few' 
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days.  I  had  requested  an  interview  on  this  subject  on  the  18th  of 
last  month,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  brought  by  Mr.  Lee  from 
general  Armstrong,  dated  2d  of  May;  but  the  state  of  lord  Wellos- 
ley's  health  prevented  its  taking  place  sooner  than  the  10th  in- 
stant. 

"  I  have  sent  Mr.  Craig,  (a  young  gentleman  of  Philadelphia)  as 
a  messenger  to  general  Armstrong.  He  carries  a  newspaper  copy 
of  the  late  act  of  congress,  respecting  commercial  intercourse. 

"  I  have  prepared  an  official  letter  to  you  on  the  affair  of  the 
Chesapeake;  but  as  Mr.  Irving  leaves  town  for  Liverpool  in  the 
morning,  there  is  not  time  to  copy  it.  It  shall  be  forwarded,  how- 
ever, by  Mr.  Morier,  who  is  about  to  sail  in  the  British  frigate 
Venus,  for  New  York;  or  sent  to  Liverpool  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Maury.  In  the  mean  time  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  to  you,  that 
I  am  expecting  every  day  lord  Wellesley's  written  overture  in  that 
affair,  and  that  in  our  conferences,  which  resulted  in  an  understand- 
ing that  be  would  make  such  an  overture,  no  objection  was  made 
by  him  to  an  engagement  to  restore  the  men  to  the  ship  from 
whicii  they  were  forcibly  taken,  without  the  offensive  reservation 
prescribed  to  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Erskine,  and  contained  in  Mr. 
Jackson's  project;  to  offer  a  suitable  provision,  without  any  reserr 
vation,  for  the  families  of  the  suff'erers,  as  a  part  of  the  terms  of 
satisfliction;  to  forbear  all  reference,  in  the  papers  leading  to  or 
coataining  the  arrangement,  to  the  president's  proclamation,  or  to 
any  thing  connected  with  it;  to  adopt  in  those  papers  a  style  and 
manner  not  only  respectful,  but  kind  to  our  government;  to  recite 
in  them  (as  in  Mr.  Erskine's  letter  to  you  in  April,  1809)  that  ad- 
miral Berkely  had  been  promptly  disavowed,  and  as  a  mark  of  his 
Britannic  majesty's  displeasure,  recalled  from  an  important  com- 
n^and.  I  have  met  on  this  occasion  with  nothing  of  a  discouraging 
nature,  except  on  the  impracticable  point  of  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  the  off'ending  officer.  On  that  point  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vail; but  there  will  be  no  objection  to  my  declaring,  in  a  reply  t» 
the  overture,  the  expectation  of  the  American  government,  that 
the  officer  shall  be  tried  and  punished,  or  to  a  rejoinder,  (if  I  wish 
it)  on  the  part  of  lord  Weiiesley,  suggesting  in  a  friendly  way  the 
reasons  for  not  fulfilling  that  expectation." 


Mr.  Pinkney  to  Mr.  S/?iith. 

London,  July  1,  1810. 

SIR, 

I  have  this  day  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  23(1 
and  22d  of  May  by  Mr.  Parish,  and  have  sent  a  note  to  lord 
WellesIey  requesting  an  interview.  He  is  out  of  town,  but  will  re- 
turn to-night  or  in  the  morning.  The  instructions  contained  in  your 
letter  concerning  the  inequality,  supposed  to  be  intended  by  this 
government  in  the  state  of  our  diplomatic  relations,  shall  be  exe- 
cuted with  the  discretion  which  undoubtedly  they  require;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  result  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
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president.  In  the  mean  time  1  think  I  can  undertake  to  assure  you, 
that  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  opinion  of  lord  Wellesley, 
as  announced  in  my  private  letter  to  you  of  the  4th  of  January,  that 
a  minister  plenipotentiary  of  rank  should  be  sent  to  the  United 
States.  Certainly,  no  idea  has  been  entertained  here  of  a  perma- 
nent or  long  continued  charge  d'affairs.  It  could  only  be  intended 
to  send  one  in  the  first  instance.  And  I  have  reason  to  be  confident 
that  for  some  time  past  it  has  been  in  agitation  to  appoint  a  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  without  delay,  that  lord  Wellesley  has  in  fact 
thought  of  and  mentioned  a  person,  and  that  Mr.  Morier's  depar- 
ture has  been  put  off  in  consequence. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chesafieuke  I  have  already  stated  to  you  that  I 
think  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  if  the  farther  punishment  of 
Berkeley  is  not  made  on  our  part  a  sine  qua  non.  Your  instruc- 
tions are  very  clear  that  this  is  not  to  be  peremptorily  insisted  on. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  communication  of  the  26th  ultimo 
concerning  the  Briiish  blockades  of  France  before  the  Berlin  de- 
cree, except  that  I  mean  to  press  lord  Wellesley  on  that  subject  at 
our  next  interview  as  I  did  at  our  last.  I  shall  not  fail  at  the  same 
time  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  orders  in  council  and  the  inter- 
course act. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  if  events  should  make  it  proper  for  me. 
in  obedience  to  the  president's  commands,  to  return  to  America. 
Reaving  a  charge  d'affairs)  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  doing  so. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  Sec. 
(Signecj;)  Wm.  PINKNEY. 


Mr,  Smith  to  Mr.  Pinkney. 

Department  of  State,  July  2d,  1810. 
SIR, 

Your  several  letters  of  the  8th  and  9th  April,  and  2d  and  3d  of 
May,  have  been  received. 

Whilst  it  was  not  known,  on  the  one  hand,  how  far  the  Frencl^.. 
government  w  ould  adhere  to  the  apparent  import  of  the  condition, 
as  first  communicated  on  which  the  Berlin  decree  would  be  re- 
voked, and  on  the  other  hand,  what  explanation  would  be  given  by 
the  British  government  with  respect  to  its  blockades  prior  to  the 
decree,  the  course  deemed  proper  to  be  taken,  was  that  pointed  out 
in  my  letter  to  you,  of  th©  1  Ith  of  November,  and  in  that  to  general 
Armstrong,  of  the  1st  of  December.  The  precise  and  formal  de- 
daration  since  made  by  the  French  government,  that  the  condition 
was  limited  to  the  blockades  of  France,  or  parts  of  France,  of  a 
date  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Berlin  decree,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  British  government  of  the  existence  of  such  block- 
ades, particularly  that  of  May  1806,  with  a  failure  to  revoke  it,  or 
even  to  admit  the  constructive  extinguishment  of  it  held  out  in  your 
letter  to  the  marquis  Wellesley,  give  to  the  subject  a  new  aspect 
and  a  decided  character. 

As  the  British  government  had  constantly  alleged,  that  the  Ber- 
I'm  decree  was  the  original  aggression  on  our  neutral  commerce; 
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that  her  orders  m  council  were  but  a  retaliation  on  that  decree,  and 
moreover,  on  that  ground,  asserted  an  obligation  on  the  United 
States  to  take  effectual  measures  against  the  decree,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  a  repeal  of  the  orders,  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable 
than  to  expect,  that  the  condition  in  the  shape  last  presented  would 
be  readily  accepted.  The  President  is  therefore  equally  disappoint- 
ed and  dissatisfied  at  the  abortiveness  of  your  correspondence  with 
lord  Wellesley,  on  this  important  subject.  He  entirely  approves 
the  determination  you  took  to  resume  it,  with  a  view  to  the  special 
and  immediate  obligation  lying  on  the  British  government  to  can- 
cel the  illegal  blockades,  and  you  are  instructed,  in  case  the  answer 
to  your  letter  of  the  30th  April  should  not  be  satisfactory,  to  repre- 
sent to  the  British  governmeut  in  terms,  temperate  but  explicit, 
that  the  United  States  consider  themselves  authorized,  by  strict  and 
unquestionable  right,  as  well  as  supported  by  the  principles  hereto- 
fore applied  by  Great  Britain  to  the  case,  in  claiming  and  expect- 
ing a  revocation  of  the  illegal  blockades  of  France,  of  a  date  prior 
to  that  of  the  Berlin  decree,  or  preparatory  to  a  further  demand  of 
the  revocation  of  that  decree. 

It  ought  not  to  be  presumed,  that  the  British  government,  in 
reply  to  such  a  representation,  will  contend,  that  a  blockade  like 
that  of  May  1806,  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest,  a  coast  of  not  less  than 
one  thousand  miles,  proclaimed  four  years  since,  without  having 
been  at  any  time  attempted  to  be  duly  executed  by  the  application 
of  a  naval  force,  is  a  blockade  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations 
and  consistent  with  neutral  rights.  Such  a  pretext  is  completely 
barred,  not  only  by  the  unanimous  authorities,  both  of  writers  and 
of  treaties  on  this  point,  not  excepting  even  British  treaties;  but 
by  the  rule  of  blockade,  communicated  by  that  government  to  this, 
in  the  year  1804,  in  which  it  is  laid  down,  that  orders  had  been' 
given  not  to  consider  any  blockade  of  those  islands,  (Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe)  as  existing,  unless  in  respect  of  particular  ports, 
which  may  be  actually  invested,  and  then  not  to  capture  vessels 
bound  to  such  ports,  unless  they  shall  previously  have  been  warned 
not  to  enter  them,  and  that  they  (the  lords  of  the  admiralty)  had 
also  sent  the  necessary  directions  on  the  subject  to  the  judges  of 
the  vice-admiralty  courts  in  the  West  Indies  and  America.  In  this 
communication,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  the  rule  to  the  British 
courts  and  cruisers  was  furnished  in  consequence  of  the  represen- 
tations made  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  against 
blockades  not  unlike  that  now  in  question,  and  with  the  express 
view  of  redressing  the  grievance  complained  of.  Nor  ought  it  to 
be  presumed,  that  the  British  government  will  finally  resort  to  the 
plea,  that  her  naval  force,  although  unapplied,  is  adequate  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  blockade  of  May  1806,  and  that  this  forms  a 
legal  distinction  between  that  and  the  Berlin  decree  of  November 
following.  Were  it  admitted,  that  an  adequate  force  existed,  and 
was  applicable  to  such  a  purpose,  the  absurdity  of  confounding  the 
power  to  do  a  thing,  with  the  actually  doing  of  it,  speaks  for  itself. 
In  the  present  case,  the  absurdity  is  peculiarly  striking.    A  port 
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blockaded  by  sea,  without  a  ship  near  it,  being  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  as  well  as  a  perversion  of  law  and  of  common  sense. 

From  the  language  of  lord  Wellesley's  two  letters,  it  is  possible 
he  may  endeavour  to  evade  the  measure  required,  by  subtle  com- 
inents  on  the  posture  given  to  the  blockade  of  May  1806,  by  the 
succeeding  orders  of  1807.  But  even  here  he  is  met  by  the  case 
of  the  blockade  of  Copenhagen  and  the  other  ports  of  Zealand,  in 
the  year  1808,  at  a  time  when  these,  with  all  Danish  ports,  were 
embraced  by  those  very  orders  of  1807;  a  proof  that,  however  the 
orders  and  blockades  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  respects  the 
same,  they  are  regarded,  in  others,  as  having  a  distinct  operation, 
and  may  consequently  coexist  without  being  absolutely  merged 
in  or  superseded  the  one  by  the  other. 

In  the  difficulty  which  the  British  government  must  feel  in  find- 
ing a  gloss  for  the  extravagant  principle  of  her  paper  blockades,  it 
may  perhaps  wish  to  infer  an  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  this  gov- 
ernment, from  the  silence  under  which  they  have  in  some  instances, 
passed.  Should  a  disposition  to  draw  such  an  inference  show  itself, 
you  will  be  able  to  meet  it  by  an  appeal,  not  only  to  the  successful 
remonstrance  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Thornton,  above  cited,  but  to 
the  answer  given  to  Mr.  Merry,  of  June  1806,  to  the  notification  of 
a  blockade,  in  the  year  1806,  as  a  precise  and  authentic  record  of 
the  light  in  which  such  blockades  and  the  notification  of  them  were 
viewed  by  the  United  States.  Copies  of  the  answer  have  been  here- 
tofore forwarded,  and  another  is  now  inclosed,  as  an  additional 
precaution  against  miscarriage. 

Whatever  may  be  the  answer  to  the  representation  and  requi- 
ation  which  you  are  instructed  to  make,  you  will  transmit  it  without 
delay  to  this  department.  Should  it  be  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  you 
will  hasten  to  forward  it  also  to  the  diplomatic  functionary  of  the 
United  Stales  at  Paris,  who  will  be  instructed  to  make  a  proper 
use  of  it,  for  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  French  decree  of  Berlin,  and 
to  proceed,  concurrently  with  you,  in  bringing  about  successive  re- 
movals by  the  two  governments  of  all  their  predatory  edicts.  I 
avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  state  to  you,  that  it  is  deemed  of 
great  importance,  that  our  ministers  at  foreign  courts,  and  espe- 
cially at  Paris  and  London,  should  lie  kept,  the  one  by  the  other, 
informed  of  the  state  of  our  afiairs  at  each. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec.  &:c. 
(Signed)  R.SMITH. 

Wm.  Pinkney,  esq.  &c.  &c.  &c. 


Mr.  Smith  to  Mr.  Pinkncy. 

Dcpai'tmcnt  of  State,  July  5j  1810. 
SIR, 

Your  last  communications  having  afforded  so  little  ground  for 
expecting,  that  the  British  government  will  have  yielded  to  the 
call  on  it  to  originate  the  annulment  of  the  belligerent  edicts  against 
our  lawful  commercej  by  cancelling  the  spuiious  blockade  of  May, 
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1806,  (the  first  in  the  series)  it  became  a  duty,  particular! jr  incum- 
bent upon  us,  to  press  the  other  experiment  held  out  in  the  late  act 
of  congress,  another  copy  of  which  is  herewith  sent.  You  will  ac- 
cordingly make  that  act,  and  the  disposition  of  the  president  to 
give  it  effect,  the  subject  of  a  formal  communication. 

The  British  government  ought  noi  to  be  insensible  of  the  ten- 
dency of  superadding,  to  a  refusal  of  the  course  proposed  by  France 
for  mutually  abolishing  the  predatory  edicts,  a  refusal  of  the  invi- 
tation held  out  by  congress;  and  it  ought  to  find  in  that  considera- 
tion a  sufficient  inducement  to  a  prompt  and  cordial  concurrence. 
The  British  government  must  be  conscious  also  of  its  having  re- 
peatedly stated,  that  the  acquiescence  by  the  United  States  in  the 
decrees  of  France,  was  the  only  justification  of  its  orders  against 
our  neutral  commerce.  The  sincerity  and  consistency  of  Great 
Britain  being  now  brought  to  the  test,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
evince  the  existence  of  both.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  form  in 
which  it  is  prescribed  is  as  conciliatory  as  the  proposal  itself  is  un- 
exceptionable. 

As  the  act  of  congress,  repealing  the  late  restrictions  on  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  two  belligerents,  must  be 
unequal  in  its  operation,  in  case  Great  Britain  should  continue  to 
interrupt  it  with  France,  inasmuch  as  France  is  unable  to  interrupt 
it  materially  with  her,  the  British  government  may  feel  a  tempta- 
tion to  decline  a  course  which  might  put  an  end  to  this  advantage. 
But  if  the  unworthiness  and  unfriendliness  of  such  a  purpose  should 
not  divert  her  from  it,  she  ought  not  to  overlook  either  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  her  enemy  of  retorting  the  inequality,  by  a  previous 
compliance  with  the  act  of  congress,  or  the  necessity  to  which  the 
United  States  may  be  driven,  by  such  an  abuse  of  their  amicable 
advances,  to  resume,  under  new  impressions,  the  subject  of  their 
foreign  relations. 

If  the  British  government  should  be  disposed  to  meet  in  a  fa- 
vourable manner  the  arrangement  tendered,  and  should  ask  for  ex- 
planations, as  to  the  extent  of  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees 
which  will  be  required,  your  answer  will  be  as  obvious  as  it  must 
be  satisfactory.  The  refieal  must  embrace  every  part  of  the  French 
decrees  which  xnolate  the  neutral  rights  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  law 
of  nations.  Whatever  parts  of  the  decrees  may  not  have  this  effect, 
as  we  have  no  right,  as  a  neutral  nation,  to  demand  a  recall  of 
them,  Great  Britain  can  have  no  pretext,  as  a  belligerant  nation, 
to  urge  the  demand.  If  there  be  parts  of  the  decrees  liable  to  ob- 
jections of  another  kind,  it  lies  with  the  United  States  alone  to 
decide  on  the  mode  of  proceeding  with  respect  to  them. 

In  explaining  the  extent  of  the  repeal,  which,  on  the  British 
side,  is  required,  you  will  be  guided  by  the  same  principle.  You 
ivill  accordingly  let  it  be  distinctly  understood^  that  it  must  neccssa^ 
rily  include  an  annulment  of  the  blockade  of  May^  1806,  ivhich  has 
been  avowed  to  be  comfirehended  in,  and  identified  with  the  orders  in 
council;  a7id  which  is  palpably  at  variance  with  th<\  law  of  ?iations. 
This  is  the  explanation  ivhich  will  b^  given  to  the  Trench  govern- 
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vient  on  this  point  by  our  minister  at  Paris^  in  case  it  should  there 
be  required. 

But  there  are  plain  and  powerful  reasons  why  the  British  govern- 
ment ought  to  revoke  every  other  blockade,  resting  on  proclama- 
tions or  diplomatic  notifications,  and  not  on  the  actual  application 
of  a  naval  force  adequate  to  a  real  blockade. 

1st.  This  comprehensive  redress  is  equally  due  from  the  British 
government  to  its  professed  respect  for  the  laws  of  nations,  and  to 
the  just  claims  of  a  friendly  power. 

2d.  Without  this  enlightened  precaution,  it  is  probable,  and  may 
indeed  be  inferred  from  the  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore  to  general 
Armstrong,  that  the  French  government  will  draw  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  to  issue  on  the  legality  of  such  blockades, 
by  acceding  to  the  act  of  congress,  ivith  a  condition,^  that  a  refieal 
of  the  blockades  shall  accompany  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council^ 
alleging,  that  the  orders  and  blockades,  differing  little,  if  at  all, 
otherwise  than  in  name,  a  repeal  of  the  former,  leaving  in  operation 
the  latter,  would  be  a  mere  illusion. 

3d.  If  it  were  even  to  happen,  that  a  mutual  repeal  of  the  orders 
and  decrees  could  be  brought  about  without  involving  the  subject 
of  blockades,  and  with  a  continuance  of  the  blockades  in  operation, 
how  could  the  United  States  be  expected  to  forbear  an  immediate 
call  for  their  annulment?  or  how  long  would  it  probably  be  before 
an  appeal  by  France  to  the  neutral  law  of  impartiality  would  bring 
up  the  same  question  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain? 
and  from  whatever  circumstances  the  issue  on  it  may  arise,  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  the  British  side,  with  even  a  colour  of 
right  or  consistency,  may  be  seen  in  the  view  taken  of  the  subject, 
in  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Thornton  and  iNIr.  Merry,  already 
in  your  hands. 

If  the  British  government  should  accede  to  the  overture,  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  congi'ess,  by  repealing  or  so  modifying  its  edicts 
as  that  they  will  cease  to  violate  our  neutral  rights,  you  will  trans- 
mit the  repeal,  properly  authenticated,  to  general  Armstrong,  and 
if  necessary,  by  a  special  messenger,  and  you  will  hasten  to  trans- 
mit it  also  to  this  department. 

With  great  respect,  8cc,  See. 
(Signed)  R.  SMITH. 


Mr.  Pinkney  to  Lord  Wellesley. 

Great  Cumberland  Place,  July  7,  1810. 
MY  LORD, 

In  pursuance  of  the  conversation  which  I  had  the  honour  to  hold 
with  your  lordship  on  the  6th  inst.  I  take  the  liberty  to  request  in- 
formation, which  I  am  sure  will  be  readily  given,  concerning  the  in- 
tention of  his  majesty's  government  to  send  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  United  States,  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Jackson. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  intended  to  send  such  a  successor  with- 
out delay,  as  one  of  the  means  of  restoring  and  maintaining  the 

Vol.  I.  App.  t  D 
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friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries;  but  I  shall,  nevertheless,  be 
glad  to  be  authorized  by  your  lordship  to  make  a  communication  to 
that  effect  to  my  government.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec.  &c. 
(Signed)  Wm.  PINKNEY. 

The  most  nobh  the  Marquis  Weliesiey,  (yc.  &c.  CfC. 


[Private.] 
Lord  Wellesley^s  reply  to  the  foregoing. 

Apsley  House,  July  22,  1810. 
SIR, 

I  think  it  may  be  difficult  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  your  last 
note,  (respecting  the  diplomatic  rank  of  our  minister  in  America) 
in  any  official  form. 

But  I  have  no  difficulty  in  assuring  you  that  it  is  my  intention 
immediately  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  an  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  king  to  the  United  States. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect  and  esteem,  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  ^  WELLESLEY. 

IVm.  Pinkneyy  Esq.  &c.  &.  &c. 


Mr.  Pinkney  to  Mr.  Smith. 

London,  August  14th,  1810, 
SIR, 

As  lord  Wellesley  still  withheld  his  long  expected  answer  to  my 
note  of  the  30th  of  April,  respecting  the  British  blockades  anterior 
to  the  Berlin  decree,  and  his  written  overture  in  the  case  of  the 
Chesapeake,  I  sent  him  on  the  8th  instant  a  letter  of  which  a  copy 
is  inclosed.  No  importunity  had  before  been  spared  which  it  be- 
came me  to  use. 

I  need  not  trouble  you  with  comments  on  the  obvious  unwilling- 
ness of  this  government  to  touch  the  first  mentioned  subject,  or 
any  thing  connected  with  its  principles  and  practice  respecting 
blockades,  or  with  the  system  of  the  orders  in  council.  Justice  and 
policy  both  invite  it  to  give  the  declaration  which  I  have  required; 
and  certainly  nothing  has  been  omitted  on  my  part  to  induce  it  to 
take  that  course.  I  fear,  however,  that  the  declaration  will  be  de- 
clined, unless  indeed  lord  Wellesley  should  continue  to  evade  my 
application  by  returning  no  answer  to  it;  a  new  practice,  I  think, 
which,  little  to  be  commended  as  it  is,  must,  I  presume,  if  persist- 
ed in  here,  be  reciprocated  in  America. 

It  is  truly  surprising  that  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake  there 
should  be  the  same  backwardness.  I  can  conjecture  no  motive  for 
this  hesitation  to  propose,  in  writing,  terms  arranged  in  conference 
between  lord  Wellesley  and  myself^  in  an  affair  which  it  is  the  man- 
ifest interest  of  England  to  settle  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  now  al- 
most six  weeks  since  lord  Wellesley  last  assured  me  (as  he  had 
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before  more  than  once  assured  me)  that  he  would  put  me  in  pos- 
session of  his  formal  overture  in  this  case  immediately.  He  knows 
that  you  have  been  made  officially  acquainted  with  that  assurance; 
for  I  thought  it  advisable  to  submit  to  his  perusal,  before  it  was 
transmitted  (for  the  purpose  principally  of  avoiding  misunderstand- 
ings) my  short  letter  to  you  of  the  6th  of  last  month,  which  states 
that  "  in  the  business  of  the  Chesapeake  he  will  write  to  me  in  a 
few  days,"  and  further,  that  in  that  business  "  I  do  not  expect  any 
difficulty." 

There  can  be  no  misconception  as  to  the  terms  to  be  offered; 
for,  besides  that  they  were  stated  with  great  precision  in  the  con- 
ference alluded  to  in  my  letter  to  you  of  the  6th  ultimo,  as  well  as 
in  several  antecedent  interviews,  1  wrote  lord  Wellesley  the  day 
after  that  conference  a  private  note  of  which  a  copy  is  now  trans- 
mitted, inclosing  a  memorandum  in  pencil  of  the  terms  which 
(exclusive  of  any  further  mark  of  displeasure  to  admiral  Berkeley, 
very  decidedly  discouraged  by  lord  Wellesley)  had  been  spoken 
of  in  our  different  conversations  as  fit  to  be  proposed.  I  do  not  find 
that  I  retained  any  copy  of  the  memorandum  in  pencil;  but  the 
terms  (agreeing  in  substance  with  those  to  which,  I  informed  you 
in  my  letter  of  the  13th  of  June  last,  lord  Wellesley  had  no  objec- 
tion) were  to  this  effect. 

1.  The  overture  to  contain  such  a  recital  or  statement,  as  is 
found  in  Mr.  Erskine's  letter  to  you  of  the  17th  of  April,  1809,  of 
the  prompt  disavowal  by  his  Britannic  majesty  of  the  unauthorized 
act  of  his  naval  officer,  v.'hose  recall,  as  a  mark  of  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure, from  a  highly  important  and  honourable  command,  im- 
mediately ensued. 

2.  To  offer,  without  anij  reservation.,  the  restoration  of  the  men 
io  the  ship,  from  ivhich  they  were  forcibly  taken. 

3.  To  offer,  without  any  reservation.,  and  as  a  part  of  the  ter?ns 
of  the  i7iternational  adjustment,  a  suitable  pecuniary  provision  for 
the  families  of  the  persons  slain  in  the  attack,  and  for  the  wounded 
survivors. 

It  was  moreover  understood,  that  the  paper  proffering  these 
terms  would  not  contain  the  allusions  which  liave  heretofore  occa- 
sioned embarrassment;  that  the  whole  affair  would  be  made  to  take 
the  most  friendly  character,  and  that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  ex- 
press in  my  reply  to  the  overture,  if  I  thought  fit,  the  expectation 
of  my  government  as  to  the  farther  punishment  of  admiral 
Berkeley. 

I  ought  to  add  that,  in  all  my  conversations  with  lord  Wellesley 
on  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake,  he  has  shown  not  only  a  disposition 
but  a  wish  to  accommodate  it,  and  that  I  am  therefore  the  more 
astonished  at  the  delay  which  has  taken  place. 

In  a  few  days  I  intend  to  renew  my  efforts  to  bring  this  matter  to 
a  conclusion,  and  to  obtain  an  answer  of  some  sort  to  my  letter  of 
the  30th  of  April.  I  am  sufficiently  inclined  to  present  a  strong  pa- 
per upon  both  subjects,  but  in  the  actual  posture  of  affairs,  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  instructions  from  you  as  would  couijtenancr 
such  a  step,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  forbear  a  little  longer. 
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It  is  not  impossible  that  lord  Wellesley's  backwardness  to  close 
the  case  of  the  Chesapeake  with  me,  may  arise  from  a  desire  that  it 
should  be  adjusted  in  America  through  the  new  minister.  If  this 
were  so,  however,  he  could  have  no  inducement  to  conceal  it 
from  me,  since  he  is  aware  that  I  have  always  entertained  the  same 
desire.  When  I  see  him  I  will  advert  to  this. 

I  am  not  yet  able  to  say  positively  who  the  new  minister  will  be. 

Lord ■  and  some  others  are  spoken  of.  Lord  Wellesley 

has  o-iven  me  no  other  written  information  on  the  subject  than  is 
contained  in  his  letter  of  the  22d  ultimo,  already  communicated  to 
you.  His  verbal  information  has  been  to  the  same  effect,  with  this 
addition,  that  he  retained  his  opinion  (mentioned  in  my  unofficial  let- 
ter to  you  of  the  4th  of  January  last)  that  the  minister  to  America 
ought  to  be  a  man  of  rank.  As  far  as  may  be  prudent  I  shall  not  fail 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  expedite  the  appointment. 

The  letter  from  general  Armstrong,  to  which  my  letter  of  the  8th 
instant  to  lord  Wellesley,  alludes,  is  dated  the  24th  of  July;  and  ex- 
presses his  wish  that  the  declaration  of  the  British  government  con- 
cerning the  blockades  may  be  obtained  and  forwarded  without  delay. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec.  kc. 
(Signed;  Wm.  PINKNEY. 

The  Hon.  Fob.  Smith,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


Mr,  Pinkney  to  Mr.  Smith. 

London,  August  29,  1810. 

SIR, 

I  dined  yesterday  with  lord  Wellesley,  and  found  that  he  had 
only  returned  to  town  in  the  morning.  He  still  complained  of  in- 
disposition; but  it  certainly  could  not  be  considered  as  unfitting 
him  for  business.  In  a  short  conversation  before  dinner  he  told  me 
that  my  note  respecting  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  should  be 
mentioned  to  his  colleagues  to-day,  and  that  I  should  have  an  im- 
mediate answer;  that  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  "  would  be  set- 
tled to  my  satisfaction;"  that  he  believed  he  should  recommend  to 
the  king  the  appointment  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  either  this  week  or  the  next;  that  he  had  two  persons  in 
his  eye,  (both  men  of  high  rank)  but  that  he  could  not  with  pro- 
priety name  them  to  me  at  present. 

As  far  as  the  opportunity  permitted  I  urged  promptitude  on  all 
these  subjects  as  mdispensable,  and  expressed  my  confidence  that 
they  would  be  disposed  of  in  season  for  the  approaching  meeting  of 
congress. 

You  perceive  that  notwithstanding  past  promises  nothing  has  yet 
been  done;  and  that  there  is  no  security  that  we  shall  have  any  thing 
but  promises.  I  am  truly  disgusted  with  this,  and  would,  if  I  followed 
my  own  inclination,  put  a  speedy  end  to  it.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
do  nothing  of  an  irritating  nature  until  this  government  has  had  full 
time  for  acting  upon  my  note  of  the  25th.  Even  if  it  should  decline 
to  repeal  the  orders  in  council  (which  I  am  told  is  quite  possible)  a 
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moderate  course  on  my  part  will  have  the  recommendation  of  putting 
it  more  clearly  in  the  wrong.  If  it  should  decline  to  repeal,  the  pre- 
sident may  be  assured  that  I  will  not  fail  to  present  such  a  paper 
as  conduct  so  extraordinary  will  demand,  and,  if  further  delays  are 
affected,  that  I  will  remonstrate  in  very  decided  terms. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec.  Sec. 
(Signed)  Wm.  PINKNEY. 


Mr.  Pinkneij  to  Lord  Wellesley. 

Great  Cumberland  Place,  August  25th,  1810. 
MY    LORD, 

I  have  the  honour  to  state  to  your  lordship,  that  I  have  received 
from  general  Armstrong,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris,  a  letter  bearing  date  the  6th  instant,  in  which  he  in- 
forms me  that  the  government  of  France  has  revoked  the  decrees 
of  Berlin  and  Milan,  and  that  he  has  received  a  written  and  official 
notice  of  that  fact  in  the  following  words:  "  Je  suis  autorise  a  vous 
declarer,  monsieur,  que  les  decrets  de  Berhn  et  de  Milan  sont 
revgques,  et,  qu'a  dater  du  ler.  Novembre,  ils  cesseront  d'avoir 
leur  effet." 

I  take  for  granted  that  the  revocation  of  the  British  orders  in 
council  of  January  and  November,  1807,  and  April,  1809,  and  of 
all  other  orders,  dependent  upon,  analogous  to,  or  in  execution  of 
them,  will  follow  of  course;  and  I  shall  hope  to  be  enabled  by  your 
lordship,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  announce  to  my  govern- 
ment that  such  revocation  has  taken  place. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  Sec.  Sec. 
(Signed)  Wm.  PINKNEY. 

The  Tntt  noble  the  marquis  Wellesley^  &c.  &c.  &c. 


Lord  Wellesley  to  Mr.  Pinkney — in  refily  to  the  foregoing. 

Foreign  Office,  August  Slst,  1810. 
SIR, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  under 
date  of  the  25th  instant. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1808,  his  majesty's  minister  in  Ameri- 
ca, declared  to  the  government  of  the  United  States — "  his  majes- 
ty's earnest  desire  to  see  the  commerce  of  the  world  restored  to 
that  freedom  which  is  necessary  for  its  prosperity,  and  his  readi- 
ness to  abandon  the  system  which  has  been  forced  upon  him,  when- 
ever the  enemy  should  retract  the  principles  which  had  rendered 
it  necessary." 

lam  commanded  by  his  inajesty  to  refieat  that  declaration^  and  to 
assure  you  that  iuhcne-i)er  the  rejiealof  the  French  decrees  shall  have 
actually  taken  effect,  and  the  commerce  of  neutral  7iations  shall  have 
beenrestored  to  the  condition  in  ivhich  it  stood  fir  eviously  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  those  decrees^  his  majesty  mil  feel  the  highest  satisfaction 
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in  relinquishing  a  system  which  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  compel- 
led him  to  adopt. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest  consideration,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  WELLESLEY. 

Wm.  Pinkney^  esq. 


Mr.  Pinkney  to  Mr.  Smith. 

London  September  7th,  1810. 
SIR, 

It  has  been  supposed  here  that  the  notification  of  a  blockade  of 
*'  the  canal  of  Corfou,"  on  the  18th  of  last  month,  was  intended  to 
close  the  Adriatic,  and  the  English  newspapers,  as  you  will  have 
perceived,  so  represent  it.  In  my  letter  to  you  of  the  20th  ultimo, 
communicating  a  copy  of  that  notification,  I  have  adopted  this  con- 
struction, which  now  appears  to  be  erroneous.  The  "  canal,"  to 
which  the  notification  is  now  understood  to  apply,  is  the  narrow 
passage  at  the  eastward  of  Corfou. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be-  Sec.  &c. 
(Signed)  Wm.  PIISKNEY. 


Mr.  Pinkney  to  Lord  Wellesley. 

Great  Cumberland  Place,  September  15tb,  1810. 
MY  LORD, 

In  my  note  of  the  1st  instant,  I  had  the  honour  to  inform  youi 
lordship,  that  it  had  been  stated  to  me  in  a  letter  from  Gottenburgh, 
that  in  consequence  of  some  misconception  of  the  effect  of  the  or- 
der for  establishing  a  blockade  of  Elsinore  in  May  last,  American 
vessels  had  recently  been  prevented  from  passing  the  Sound  by  the 
English  naval  force  in  that  quarter,  and  I  requested  that  if  this 
statement  was  correct,  such  explanations  might  be  transmitted  to 
the  British  commander  as  might  at  least  confine  the  blockade  in 
question  to  the  port  against  which  it  had  been  professedly  insti- 
tuted. 

As  I  have  not  received  any  answer  to  that  note,  and  consequent- 
ly do  not  know  whether  any  order  has  been  given  to  remove  the  in- 
terruption which  it  mentions,  I  feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  lay  before 
your  lordship  the  inclosed  original  protest  of  the  master  of  the 
American  ship  "  Alert,"  which  appears  to  establish  the  existence 
of  that  interruption  in  a  form  as  exceptionable  as  it  could  possibly 
assume. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ground  upon  which  sir  James  Saumarez 
has  thought  fit  to  issue  his  orders  to  close  the  passage  of  the  Sound 
to  American  vessels  returning  in  the  prosecution  of  a  lawful  trade 
to  the  United  States,  or  proceeding  in  a  contrary  direction,  your 
lordship  will,  I  am  persuaded,  think  with  me  that  my  government 
has  a  fair  claim  to  be  made  acquainted,  either  through  me  or  through 
such  other  channel  as  your  lordship  may  deem  more  proper,  with 
the  intentions  of  the  British  ?:overnment  on  the  subject. 
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Before  I  conclude  this  letter  I  must  call  your  lordship's  attention 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  which  has  mainly  pro- 
duced it,  and  to  the  redress  which  those  circumstances  plainly  re- 
quire. 

The  "  Alert"  has  been  seized  and  sent  to  England  by  the  "  Afri« 
ca"  for  salvage.  The  peril  from  which  she  was  saved,  if  she  was 
saved  from  any  peril,  was  created  by  the  injustice  of  the  capturinp; 
vessel  in  turning  her  from  the  regular  course  of  her  homeward  voy- 
age. 

That  the  commander  of  the  "  Africa,"  or  those  under  whom  he 
acted,  should  be  responsible  to  the  utmost  for  the  loss  occasioned  by 
that  injustice,  seems  to  be  perfectly  reasonable;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  in  what  way  he  can  expect  to  derive  from  it  a  right  to  in- 
flame the  loss  for  his  own  advantage.  I  trust  that  the  attempt  will 
be  repressed  in  a  suitable  manner,  and  that,  in  place  of  salvage  to 
be  paid  by  the  injured  neutral,  compensation  will  in  some  mode  or 
other  be  awarded  to  him  for  the  damages  he  has  been  made  to  sus- 
tain. 

The  impressment  on  board  the  "  Alert,"  of  four  American  sea- 
men by  the  "  Africa,"  cannot  be  passed  unnoticed.  This  abuse  could 
not  fail  to  be  interesting  under  any  circumstances;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion (supposing  the  inclosed  narrative  to  be  true,)  it  is  not  only  cha- 
racterized by  an  utter  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  American  gov- 
en  ment,  and  by  the  oppression  of  its  citizens,  but  is  practised  under 
a  show  of  friendly  protection,  and  aggravated  by  every  practical 
wrong  which  could  well  be  associated  with  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  Wm.  PINKNEY. 


Mr.  Pinkney  to  Lord  Wellesley. 

Great  Cumberland  Place,  September  21,  181u. 
MY  LORD, 

On  the  30th  of  April  last,  I  had  the  honour  to  address  a  note  to 
your  lordship,  in  which,  upon  the  inducements  which  it  stated,  I 
took  the  liberty  to  inquire,  whether  there  was  any  objection,  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty's  government,  to  a  revocation,  or  to  a  declaration 
that  they  were  no  longer  in  force,  of  the  British  blockades  of  France 
of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Berlin  decree. 

In  a  second  note  of  the  23d  of  June,  I  had  the  honour  to  recal  your 
lordship's  attention  to  that  inquiry,  and  to  add,  that  my  government 
expected  from  me  a  communication  upon  it.  And  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, it  was  again  brought  to  your  lordship's  recollection  in  the  same 
mode.  It  was  moreover  mentioned  in  several  conversations  after  the 
delivery  of  my  first  note,  which  had,  in  fact,  been  preceded  by  ver- 
bal explanations  on  my  part,  as  well  as  by  an  abortive  correspond- 
ence in  vrriting,  to  which  some  of  those  explanations  were  prepar- 
atory. 

If  I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  for  my  hitherto  unanswer- 
ed inquiry,  the  notice  vrhich  I  had  flattered  myself  it  might  receive, 
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and  to  which  I  certainly  thought  it  was  recommended  by  the  plain- 
est considerations  of  policy  and  justice,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  necessary  for  me  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  this  letter,  the 
purpose  of  which  is,  in  very  few  words,  to  remind  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, in  pursuance  of  my  instructions,  of  the  sentiments  and 
expectations  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  respecting 
such  blockades  as  that  which  my  inquiry  principally  regarded. 

Those  sentiments  and  expectations  are  so  well  explained  in  two 
letters  from  Mr.  Secretary  Madison,  of  the  27th  October,  1803,  to 
Mr.  Thornton,  and  of  the  3d  of  June,  1806,  to  Mr.  Merry,  that  very 
little  more  is  required,  in  the  execution  of  my  instructions  on  this 
occasion,  than  that  1  should  refer  your  lordship  to  the  copies  of 
those  letters  which  are  herewith  transmitted. 

Your  lordship  will  perceive,  that  the  strong  and  conclusive  objec- 
tions, in  law  and  reason,  to  be  found  in  those  papers,  (especially  in 
the  first,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  communication  from  the  Brit- 
ish consul,  at  New  York,  of  a  notice  from  commodore  Hood  of  July, 
1803,  that  the  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  were,  and  for 
some  time  had  been  blockaded)  apply  to  several  blockades  which 
Great  Britain  has  lately  pretended  to  establish;  but  in  a  particular 
manner  to  that  of  May,  1 806,  (from  the  Elbe  to  Brest  inclusive);  to 
that  in  the  spring  of  1808,  of  the  whole  island  of  Zealand,  and  to 
that  in  March,  1809,  of  the  isles  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  can  discover  no  just  found- 
ation for  these  and  other  similar  attempts  to  blockade  entire  coasts, 
by  notifications  with  which  the  fact  has  no  correspondence.  It  views 
them  as  unwarrantable  prohibitions  of  intercourse  rather  than  re- 
gular blockades;  and  as  resembling,  in  all  their  essential  qualities, 
the  extraordinary  decrees  and  orders,  which,  for  the  last  four  years, 
have  nearly  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  public  law  of  the  world, 
and  discouraged,  by  menaces  of  hostile  interruption,  and  pursued 
with  seizure  and  confiscation,  the  fairest  and  most  innocent  trade 
of  neutral  merchants. 

It  may  nov/  be  hoped  that  those  decrees  and  orders  are  about  to 
disappear  forever;  and  I  think  I  may  presume,  as  my  government 
expects,  that  no  blockade  like  that  of  May,  1806,  will  survive  them. 

Your  lordship  has  informed  me,  in  a  recent  note,  that  it  is  "  his 
majesty's  earnest  desire  to  see  the  commerce  of  the  world  restored 
to  that  freedom  which  is  necessary  for  its  prosperity."  And  I  can- 
not suppose  that  this  freedom  is  understood  to  be  consistent  with 
vast  constructive  blockades,  which  may  be  so  expanded  at  pleasure 
a-s,  without  the  aid  of  any  new  device,  to  oppress  and  annihilate 
every  trade  but  that  which  England  thinks  fit  to  license.  It  is  not, 
I  am  sure,  to  such  freedom  that  your  lordship  can  be  thought  to 
allude.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  be  confident  on  this  point,  be- 
cause I  have  now  before  me  a  well  known  official  exposition, 
conceived  in  terms  the  most  exact,  of  the  British  doctrine  of 
blockade  as  it  stood  in  1804,  contained  in  the  reply  of  Mr.  Merry, 
his  majesty's  minister  in  America,  to  the  very  able  remonstrance 
above  mentioned,  from  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Thornton. 
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In  that  reply,  (of  the  12th  of  April,  1804)  it  is  formally  announced 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  "  by  his  majesty's  com- 
mand, signified  to  Mr.  Merry,  by  the  principal  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,"  that  for"  redressing  the  grievance  complained 
of"  by  the  American  government,  oi'ders  had  been  sent  to  commo- 
dore Plood  (and  the  necessary  directions  given  to  the  vice-admi- 
miralty  courts  in  the  West  Indies  and  America)  "not  to  consider 
any  blockade  of  the  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  as  exist- 
ing, unless  in  respect  of  particular  ports  which  might  be  actually 
invested;  and  then  not  to  capture  vessels  bound  to  such  ports,  un- 
less they  should  previously  have  been  warned  not  to  enter  them." 

It  is  natural  to  conclude  that,  though  the  "  grievance,"  which 
this  frank  communication  condemns,  has  been  since  so  often  repeat- 
ed, as  almost  to  make  us  lose  sight  of  the  rule  in  the  multitude  of 
its  violations,your  lordship  could  not  speak  of  the  restoration  of  just 
freedom  of  commerce  as  an  event  desired  by  Great  Britain,  without 
some  reference  to  the  neglected  doctrine  of  this  paper,  and  with- 
out some  idea  of  reviving  it. 

With  regard  to  the  blockade  of  May,  1 806,  I  regret  that  I  have 
failed  to  obtain  an  admission,  apparently  warranted  by  facts  and  in- 
vited by  circumstances,  that  it  is  not  in  force. 

Your  lordship's  answers  to  my  letters  of  the  15th  of  February, 
and  7th  of  March  last,  appear  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  this  block- 
ade sunk  into  the  orders  in  council  of  1807,  with  which  it  was  per- 
fectly congenial.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that,  since  the  promulga- 
tion of  those  orders,  there  has  been  even  a  show  of  maintaining  it, 
as  an  actual  blockade,  by  a  stationaiy  force,  adequate  or  inadequate^ 
distributed  with  that  view  along  the  immense  line  of  coast  which  it 
affected  to  embrace.  x\nd,  if  it  has  not  been  constantly  so  main- 
tained, nor  even  attempted  to  be  maintained,  as  an  actual  blockade, 
but  has  yielded  its  functions  since  1807,  to  orders  in  council,  nei- 
ther being  nor  professing  to  be  actual  blockades,  it  may,  I  imagine, 
be  very  safely  asserted  that  it  exists  no  longer.  But  as  this  conclu- 
sion has  not  been  adopted,  but  has  rather  been  resisted  by  your 
lordship,  it  is  my  duty,  in  transmitting  the  inclosed  copy  of  an  act 
of  congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  on  the  1st  of  May,  1810, 
entitled  "  An  act  concerning  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  France  and  their  depen- 
dencies, and  for  other  purposes,"  to  state  to  your  lordship  that  an 
annulment  of  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  is  considered  by  the  pre- 
sident to  be  as  indispensable,  in  the  view  of  that  act,  as  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  British  orders  in  council. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  high  consideration,  my  lord,  your 
lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  Wm.  PINKNEY. 

The  inost  nobi'e  the  marrpd!;  IVi^llrslev ,  Zfc.  &c.  &c. 

Vol.  I.  App.  -^  F. 
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jMr.  Pinhiey  to  Mr,  Smith. 

London,  September  28, 1810. 

SIR, 

I  have  already  sent  you  a  copy  of  lord  Wellesley's  reply  to  that 
part  of  my  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  which  particularly  respected 
the  case  of  the  Alert.  The  amount  of  that  reply  was,  that  govern- 
ment could  not  interfere,  and  that  the  case  must  be  left  to  the  court 
of  admiralty. 

I  now  transmit  his  answer  to  that  part  of  my  letter  which  re- 
garded the  effect  of  the  blockade  of  Elsinore  (as  it  was  interpreted 
by  sir  James  Saumarez)  on  the  passage  of  the  Sound;  from  which 
it  appears  that  it  is  not  yet  intended  to  close  that  passage. 

No  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  residue  of  jp^y  letter  concern- 
ing the  four  American  seamen  taken  from  the  Alert. 

As  I  have  transmitted  you  a  copy  of  lord  Wellesley's  reply  to 
my  application  for  the  release  of  the  Mary^  from  which  it  was  to  be 
inferred  that  she  would  be  immediately  released,  I  ought  now  to 
mention  that  so  far  from  being  released,  she  is  to  be  forthwith 
proceeded  against  as  a  prizel  These  things  require  a  large  stock  of 
patience. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec. 
(Signed)  Wm.  PINKNEY. 


Mr.  Pinkney  to  Air,  S7mth. 

London,  October  3,  1810. 
SIR, 

Lord  Wellesley's  communication  concerning  the  passage  of  the 
Sound,  was  supposed  by  a  merchant  here,  to  whom  I  showed  it,  t© 
be  ambiguous,  by  reason  of  the  expressions  "  bound  up  the  Sound,'' 
Sec. 

The  ambiguity  has,  however,  been  removed  Tif  indeed  ther& 
was  any)  by  a  note  which  I  have  just  received  from  the  foreign  of- 
fice in  answer  to  one  from  me. 

It  says,  that  "  no  vessels  will  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
blockade  of  Elsinore,  but  such  as  may  be  going  to  that  port,  in  ivhat- 
ever  direction  they  may  be  fiassing  the  Sound.'*  It  says  further,  that 
"  the  equivoque  in  the  original  communication  was  certainly  not 
intentional." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Ecc.  8cc. 
(Signed)  Wm.  PINKNEY. 


Mr.  S?nith  to  Mr.  Pinkney. 

Department  of  State,  October  19th,  1810 
SIR, 

Your  despatch  of  the  24th  of  August,  inclosing  a  newspaper 
statement  of  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Cadore  to  general  Armstrong, 
notifying  a  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  has  been 
received.  It  ought  not  to  be  doubted  that  tliis  step  of  the  French 
government  will  be  followed  by  a  repeal,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
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government,  of  its  orders  in  council.  And  if  a  termination  of  the 
crisis  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  be  really  in* 
tended,  the  repeal  ought  to  include  the  system  of  paper  blockades, 
which  differ  in  name  only  from  the  retaliatory  system  comprised 
in  the  orders  in  council.  From  the  complexion  of  the  British  prints, 
not  to  mention  other  considerations,  the  paper  blockades  may  how- 
ever not  be  abandoned.  There  is  hence  a  prospect  that  the  United 
States  may  be  brought  to  issue  with  Great  Britain  on  the  legality 
of  such  blockades.  In  such  case,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
United  States,  founded  as  they  are  in  law  and  in  right,  can  acqui- 
esce in  the  validity  of  the  British  practice,  it  lies  with  the  British 
government  to  remove  the  difficulty.  In  addition  to  the  consider- 
ations heretofore  stated  to  you  in  former  letters,  you  may  bring 
to  the  view  of  the  British  government  the  retrospective  operation 
of  those  diplomatic  notifications  of  blockades,  which  consider  a 
notice  to  the  minister  as  a  notice  to  his  government,  and  to  the 
merchants,  who  are  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles.  It  will 
recur  to  your  recollection,  that  the  present  ministry,  in  the  debates 
of  parliament,  in  opposition  to  the  authors  of  the  orders  of  January, 
1807,  denied  that  they  were  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations.  The 
analogy  between  these  orders  and  the  blockade  of  May  1806,  in  so 
far  as  both  relate  to  a  trade  between  enemy  ports,  furnishes  an 
appeal  to  the  consistency  of  those  now  in  office,  and  an  answer  to 
attempts  by  them  to  vindicate  the  legality  of  that  blockade.  It  is 
remarkable,  also,  that  this  blockade  is  founded  on  "  the  nev/  and 
extraordinary  means  resorted  to  by  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of 
distressing  the  commerce  of  British  subjects."  iVhat  are  those 
means?  In  ivhat  respect  do  they  violate  our  neutral  rights?  Are  they 
still  in  ofieration?  It  is  believed  that  true  answers  to  these  questions 
will  enforce  the  obligation  of  yielding  to  our  demands  on  this  sub- 
ject. You  may  also  refer  the  British  government  to  the  character- 
istic definition  of  a  blockaded  port,  as  set  forth  in  their  treaty  with 
Russia,  of  June,  1801,  the  preamble  of  which  declares,  that  one  of 
its  objects  was  to  settle  "  an  invariable  determination  of  their  prin- 
ciples upon  the  rights  of  neutrality  *' 

Should  the  British  government  unexpectedly  resort  to  the  pre- 
text of  an  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  their 
practice,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  prior  to,  as  well  as  during  the 
present  administration,  this  government  has  invariably  protested 
against  such  pretensions;  and  in  addition  to  other  ins'oances  hereto- 
fore communicated  to  you,  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  an  extract 
of  a  letter  to  the  department  of  state  of  July  l5th,  1799,  from  Mr. 
King,  our  Minister  at  London,  and  also  such  part  of  Mr.  Marshall's 
letter  to  him,  of  the  20th  September  1800,  as  relates  to  the  subject 
of  blockades.  And  it  may  moreover  be  urged,  that  the  principle 
now  contended  for  by  the  United  States  was  maintained  against 
others,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  as  appears  from  th«  accompanying 
copy  of  the  letter  to  our  minister  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1801.  To 
this  principle  the  United  States  also  adhered  when  a  belligerent, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  blockade  of  Tripoli,  a''^  will  he  seen  by  the 
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annexed  letter  from  the  navy  deparlment.  You  will  press  on  the 
justice,  friendship  and  policy  of  Great  Britain,  such  a  course  of 
proceeding  as  will  obviate  the  dilemma  resulting  to  the  United 
States  from  a  refusal  lo  put  an  end  to  the  paper  blockades,  as  well 
as  the  orders  in  council. 

The  necessity  of  revoking  the  blockade  of  Copenhagen,  as  noti- 
fied to  you  in  May,  1808,  will  not  escape  your  attention.  Its  con- 
tinuance may  embarrass  us  with  Denmark,  if  not  with  France. 

Your  answer  as  to  the  Corfu  blockade  is  approved:  and  should 
the  answer  to  it  render  a  reply  necessary,  the  president  directs  you 
to  remonstrate  against  such  a  blockade;  availing  yourself,  as  far  as 
they  may  be  applicable,  of  the  ideas  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Charles 
Pinkney  of  October,  1801,  and  particularly  of  the  proof  it  affords 
of  our  early  remonstrance  against  the  principle  of  such  blockades. 

No  communication  having  yet  been  made  by  general  Armstrong 
of  a  letter  to  him  from  the  duke  of  Cadore,  declaring  that  the  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  decrees  will  cease  to  be  in  force  from  the  first  day 
of  November  next,  I  can  at  this  time  only  inform  you,  that  if  the 
proceedings  ofthe  French  government^  when  officially  received^  should 
correspond  with  the  printed  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore^  inclosed 
in  your  despatch,  you  will  let  the  British  government  understand, 
that  on  the  first  day  of  November  the  president  will  issue  his  pro- 
clamation, conformably  to  the  act  of  congress,  and  that  the  non-in- 
tercourse law  will  consequently  be  revived  against  Great  Britain. 
And  if  the  British  government  should  not,  with  the  early  notice 
received  of  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  have  revoked  all  its 
orders  which  violate  our  neutral  rights,  it  should  not  be  overlook- 
ed that  congress,  at  their  approaching  session  may  be  induced  not 
to  wait  for  the  expiration  of  the  three  months,  (which  were  allow- 
ed on  the  supposition  that  the  first  notice  might  pass  through  the 
United  States)  before  they  give  effect  to  the  renewal  of  the  non- 
intercourse.  This  consideration  ought  to  have  its  weight,  in  dis- 
suading the  British  government  from  the  policy,  in  every  respect 
misjudged,  of  procrastinating  the  repeal  of  its  illegal  edicts. 

If  the  British  government  be  sincerely  disposed  to  come  to  a 
good  understanding,  and  to  cultivate  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  United  States,  it  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  necessity,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  compliance  with  the  act  of  congress,  of  concluding  at 
this  time  a  general  arrangement  of  the  topics  between  the  two 
countries;  and,  above  all,  such  an  one  as  will  upon  equitable  terms, 
effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  insufferable  vexations  to  which  our 
seamen  have  been  and  are  yet  exposed,  from  the  British  practice 
of  imj^ressment;  a  practice  which  has  so  strong  a  bearing  on  our 
neutrality,  and  to  which  no  nation  can  submit  consistently  with  its 
independency.  To  this  very  interesting  subject  you  will  therefore 
recall  the  attention  of  the  British  government,  and  you  will  accord- 
ingly consider  yourself  hereby  authorized  to  discuss  and  adjust  the 
same  separately,  conformably  to  the  instructions  in  my  letter  to 
you  of  the  20th  January  last,  on  the  condition,  however,  contained 
in  that  letter,  namely,  that  the  requisite  atonement  shall  have  been 
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previously  made  in  the  case  of  the  outrage  on  the  Chesapeake. 
But,  as  in  this  case  every  admissible  advance  has  been  exhausted 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  improper  to  renew  the 
subject  to  the  British  government,  with  which  it  must  lie  to  come 
forward  with  the  requisite  satisfaction  to  the  United  States.  You 
will  therefore  merely  evince  a  disposition  to  meet,  in  a  conciliatory 
form,  any  overtures  that  may  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government. 

The  British  government  having  lo  long  omitted  to  fulfil  the  just 
expectations  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Jackson,  notwithstanding  the  reiterated  assurances  to  you  of  such 
an  intention,  has  no  claims  to  further  indulgence.  On  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  therefore,  should  the  appointment  of  a  plenipotentiary 
successor  not  have  been  made  and  communicated  to  you,  you  will 
let  your  purpose  be  known  of  returning  to  the  United  States,  un^* 
less,  indeed,  the  British  government  should  have  unequivocally 
manifested  a  disposition  to  revoke  their  orders  in  council,  conform- 
ably to  the  act  of  congress  of  May  last,  and  our  affairs  with  them 
should  have  accordingly  taken  so  favourable  a  turn  as  to  justify,  in 
your  judgment,  a  further  suspension  of  it. 

I  have  the  honour.  Sec.  Sec. 
(Signed)  R.  SMITH. 

Wm.  Pinkneyy  esq.  l!fc.  life.  'Cfc. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from   General  Armstrong  to  Mr.  Smithy   dated 

Paris,  January  28,  1810. 

"  Mr.  Champagny  stated,  that  the  order  given  in  relation  to  our 
ships,  8cc.  Sec.  in  Spain  was  a  regular  consequence  of  the  systenr 
declared  in  his  letter  of  the  22d  of  August  last,  and  which  had 
been  promulgated  throughout  the  United  States.  *  It  is  obvious,* 
he  added,  '  that  H.  M.  cannot  permit  to  his  allies  a  commerce 
which  he  denies  to  himself.  This  would  be  at  once  to  defeat  his 
system  and  oppress  his  subjects,  by  demanding  from  them  great 
and  useless  sacrifices;  for  if  the  system  be  not  strictly  observed 
every  where,  it  cannot  any  where  produce  the  effects  expected 
from  it.  Still,  he  said,  the  property  is  only  sequestered  and  becomes 
a  subject  of  the  present  negotiation.*  As  our  remonstrances  have 
been  sufficiently  frequent  and  free;  as  this  was  a  meeting  merely 
of  conciliation,  and  as  the  closing  remark  of  the  minister  indicated 
rather  the  policy  of  looking  forward  to  our  rights  than  backward 
on  our  wrongs,  I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  suppress  the  obvious 
answers  which  might  have  been  given  to  his  observations,  and 
.which,  under  other  circumstances,  should  not  have  been  omitted. 
t  accordingly  contented  myself  with  expressing  a  hope,  that  our 
future  intercourse  should  be  a  competition  only  of  good  offices.'* 

"  In  conformity  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  your  letter  of 
the  1st  of  December,  1809,  1  demanded  whether,  if  Great  Britain 
revoked  her  blockades  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  decree  commonly 
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called  the  Berlin  decree,  H.  M.  the  emperor  would  consent  to  re- 
voke the  said  decree?  to  which  the  minister  answered,  that  "  the 
only  condition  required  for  the  revocation  by  H.  M.  of  the  decree 
of  Berlin,  will  be  a  previous  revocation  by  the  British  government 
of  her  blockade  of  France,  or  part  of  France  (such  as  that  from  the 
Elbe  to  Brest)  of  a  date  anterior  to  that  of  the  aforesaid  decree,  and 
that  if  the  British  government  would  then  recall  the  orders  in 
council  which  had  occasioned  the  decree  of  Milan,  that  decree 
should  also  be  annulled.  Our  interview  closed  here,  and  we  have 
had  no  meeting,  either  accidental  or  by  rendezvous  since." 


Extracts  of  a  letter  from  General  Armstrong  to  Mr,  Smithy  dated 

Paris,  February  17,  1810. 

"  The  note  from  Mr.  Champagny,  a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed, 
was  received  yesterday. 

"  This  goes  by  the  way  of  England,  and  may  not  be  much  later 
in  reaching  you  than  my  despatch  of  the  28th  ult.  which  took  the 
same  road." 

(TRANSLATION.) 

The  undersigned  has  rendered  an  account  to  his  majesty  the 
emperor  and  king,  of  the  conversation  he  has  had  with  Mr.  Arm= 
strong,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
His  majesty  authorizes  him  to  give  the  following  answer: 

His  majesty  should  consider  his  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  as 
violating  the  principles  of  eternal  justice,  if  they  were  not  the 
compelled  consequence  of  the  British  orders  in  council,  and  above 
all,  of  those  of  November,  1807.  When  England  has  proclaimed 
her  sovereignty  universal,  by  the  pretension  of  subjecting  the  uni- 
verse to  a  tax  on  navigation,  and  by  extending  the  jurisdiction  of 
her  parliament  over  the  industry  of  the  world,  his  majesty  thought 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  independent  nations  to  defend  their  so- 
vereignty, and  to  declare  as  denationalized  (denationalises)  those 
vessels  which  should  range  themselves  under  the  domination  of 
England,  by  recognising  the  sovereignty  which  she  arrogated  over 
them. 

His  majesty  distinguishes  the  search  (la  visite)  from  the  re- 
cognition (reconnaissance)  of  the  vessel.  The  recognition  has  no 
other  end  than  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  the  flag.  The  search  is 
an  interior  inquest  held,  although  the  verity  of  the  flag  be  ascer- 
tained, and  of  which  the  result  is  either  the  impressment  of  indi- 
viduals, or  the  confiscation  of  merchandise,  or  the  application  of 
arbitrary  laws  or  regulations. 

His  majesty  could  place  no  reliance  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
United  States,  who  having  no  ground  of  com,plaint  against  France 
comprised  her  in  their  acts  of  exclusion,  and  since  the  month  of 
May  have  forbidden  the  entrance  of  their  ports  to  French  vessels, 
\mder  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  As  soon  as  his  majesty  was  in- 
formed of  this  measure,  he  considered  himself  bound  to  order  re- 
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prisals  on  Amerfcan  vessels  not  only  in  his  territory,  but  likewise 
in  the  countries  which  are  under  his  influence.  In  the  ports  of 
Holland,  of  Spain,  of  Italy  and  of  Naples,  American  vessels  have 
been  seized,  because  the  Americans  have  seized  French  vessels. 
The  Americans  cannot  hesitate  as  to  the  part  ivhich  they  are  to  take. 
They  ought  either  to  tear  to  pieces  the  act  of  their  indefiende7ice,  and 
to  become  again,  as  before  the  revolution,  the  s'^ibjects  of  England, 
or  to  take  such  measures  as  that  their  commerce  and  industry  should 
not  be  tariffed  (tarifes)  by  the  English,  which  renders  them  more 
dependent  than  Jamaica,  ivhich  at  least  has  its  asse?nbly  of  repre- 
sentatives and  its  privileges.  Men  without  just  political  views,  (sans 
politique)  without  honour,  without  energy,  ?nay  allege  that  payment 
of  the  tribute  imposed  by  England  may  be  submitted  to,  because  it  is 
lights  but  why  will  (hey  not  perceive  that  the  Etiglish  will  no  sooner 
have  obtained  the  admission  of  (he  principle,  than  they  will  raise  the 
tariff  in  such  way,  that  the  btirden  at  first  light,  becoming  insupport- 
able, it  will  then  be  necessary  to  fght  for  interest  after  having  re- 
fused to  fight  for  honour. 

The  undersigned  avows  with  frankness,  that  France  has  every- 
thing to  gain  from  receiving  well  the  Americans  in  her  ports.  Her 
commercial  relations  with  neutrals  are  advantageous  to  her.  She 
is  in  no  way  jealous  of  their  prosperity:  great,  powerful  and  rich, 
she  is  satisfied  when,  by  her  own  commerce,  or  by  that  of  neutrals, 
exportations  give  to  her  agriculture  and  her  fabrics  the  proper  de- 
velopment. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  the  United  States  of  America  found- 
ed, in  the  bosom  of  the  new  world,  an  independent  countr}',  at  the 
price  of  the  blood  of  so  many  immortal  men,  v,ho  perished  on  the* 
field  of  battle  to  throw  off  the  leaden  yoke  of  the  English  monarch 
These  generous  men  v/ere  far  from  supposing,  when  they  thus 
sacrificed  their  blood  for  the  independence  of  America,  that  there 
would  so  soon  be  a  question  whether  there  should  be  imposed  upon 
it  a  yoke  more  heavy  than  that  which  they  had  thrown  off,  by  sub- 
jecting its  industry  to  a  tariff  of  British  legislation,  and  to  the  or- 
ders in  council  of  1807. 

If  then  the  minister  of  America  can  enter  into  an  engagementj 
that  the  American  vessels  will  not  submit  to  the  orders  in  council 
of  England  of  November,  1807,  nor  to  any  decree  of  blockade, 
unless  this  blockade  should  be  real,  the  undersigned  is  authorized 
to  conclude  every  species  of  convention  tending  to  renew  the  treaty 
of  commerce  with  America,  and  in  which  all  the  measures  proper 
to  consolidate  the  commerce  and  the  prosperity  of  the  American^ 
shall  be  provided  for. 

The  undersigned  has  considered  it  his  duty  to  answer  tlie  verba* 
overtures  of  the  American  minister  by  a  written  note,  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States  may  the  better  know  the  friendly 
intentions  of  France  towards  the  United  States,  and  her  favourable 
disposition  to  American  commerce. 
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The  undersigned  prays  Mr.  Armstrong  to  accept  the  assurance 
of  his  high  consideration. 

(Signed)  CHAMPAGNY, 

DuQ  de  Cadorcc 
PariS'i  February  14,  1810. 

His  excellency  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States. 


General  .Armstrong  to  the  Duke  of  Cadore. 

Paris,  March  10,  1810, 
SIR, 

I  had  yesterday  the  honour  of  receiving  a  verbal  message  from 
your  excellency,  stating,  that  his  majesty  had  decided,  that  "  the 
American  property  seized  in  the  ports  of  Spain  should  be  sold,  but 
that  the  money  arising  therefrom  should  remain  in  depot." 

On  receiving  this  information,  two  questions  suggested  them- 
selves: 

1.  Whether  this  decision  was  or  was  not  extended  to  ships  as 
well  as  to  cargoes?  ?.vA 

2.  Whether  the  money  arising  from  the  sales  which  might  be 
made  under  it,  would  or  would  not  be  subject  to  the  issue  of  the 
pending  negotiation? 

The  gentleman  charged  witli  the  delivery  of  your  message  not 
having  been  instructed  to  answer  these  questions,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  present  them  to  your  excellency,  and  to  request  a  solution 
of  them:  Nor  is  it  less  a  duty  on  my  part  to  examine  the  ground 
on  which  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  take  this  decision,  which 
I  understand  to  be  that  of  reprisal,  suggested  for  the  first  time  in 
the  note  you  did  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me  on  the  14th  ultimo- 
In  the  4th  paragraph  of  this  note  it  is  said,  that  "  his  majesty  could 
not  have  calculated  on  the  measures  taken  by  the  United  States, 
who,  having  no  ground  of  complaint  against  France,  have  compris- 
ed her  in  their  acts  of  exclusion,  and  since  the  month  of  May  last, 
have  prohibited  the  entry  into  tlieir  ports  of  French  vessels  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  confiscation."  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  have 
since  the  20th  of  May  last  forbidden  the  entry  of  French  vessels 
into  their  harbours,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  penalty  of  confisca- 
tion attaches  to  the  violation  of  this  law.  But  in  what  respect  does 
this  offend  France?  Will  she  refuse  to  us  the  right  of  regulating 
commerce  within  our  own  ports?  Or  will  she  deny  that  the  law  in 
question  is  a  regulation  mei-cly  municipal?  Examine  it  both  as  to 
object  and  means.  What  does  it  more  than  forbid  American  ships 
from  going  into  the  ports  of  France,  and  French  ships  from  com- 
ing into  those  of  the  United  States?  And  why  this  prohibition?  To 
avoid  injury  and  insult;  to  escape  that  lawlessness  which  is  declared 
to  be  "  a  forced  consequence  of  the  decrees  of  the  British  coun- 
cil." If  then  its  object  be  purely  defensive,  what  are  its  means? 
Simply  a  laro,  previously  and  generally  promulgated,  operating 
solely  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  punishing 
alike  the  infractors  of  it,  xvhether  citizens  of  the  said  states  or 
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others.  And  what  is  this  but  the  exercise  of  a  right,  common  to 
all  nations,  of  excluding  ut  their  will  foreign  commerce,  and  of 
enforcing  that  exclusion?  Can  this  be  deemed  a  wrong  to  France? 
Can  this  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  cause  of  reprisal  on  the  part 
of  a  power,  who  makes  it  the  first  duty  of  nations  to  defend  their 
sovereignty,  and  who  even  denationalizes  the  ships  of  those  who 
will  not  subscribe  to  the  o'pinion? 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  ''  United  States  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  against  France." 

JVas  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  a  shiji  driven  on  the  chores 
of  France  by  stress  of  iveather  and  the  fierils  of  the  sea,  nothing? 
IVas  the  seizure  and  sequestration  of  many  cargoes  brought  to 
France  in  ships  violating  no  lanv,  and  admitted  to  r  gular  entry  at 
the  imperial  customhouses^  nothing?  Was  the  violation  of  our  mari^ 
time  rights,  consecrated  as  they  have  been  by  the  solemn  form),  of  a 
public  treaty,  nothing?  In  a  word,  was  it  nothing  that  our  ship,-<  were 
buimt  on  the  high  &cas  without  other  offence  than  that  of  bt  longing 
to  the  United  States,  cr  o' her  apology  than  was  to  b  fmnd  in  ihe 
enhanced  safety  of  the  perpetrator?  Purely  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  resent  the  theoretical  usurpati:ns  of  the  British 
orders  of  .Vovember,  1807,  it  cannot  be  less  their  duty  to  cO'  plain 
cf  the  daily  and  practical  outrages  on  the  part  of  France.  It  is  in- 
deed true,  that  were  the  people  of  the  United  States  destitute  of 
policy,  ot  honour  and  of  energy,  (as  has  been  insinuated,)  they 
might  have  adopted  a  system  of  discrimination  between  the  two 
grear  belligerents;  they  might  have  drawn  imaginary  lines  between 
the  first  and  second  aggressor;  they  might  have  resented  in  the 
one  a  conduct  to  which  they  tamely  submitted  in  the  other;  and  in 
this  way  have  patched  up  a  compromise  between  honour  and  in- 
terest, equally  mean  and  disgraceful.  But  sucii  was  not  the  course 
they  pursued,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
justice  of  their  measures,  that  they  are  at  this  day  an  independent 
nation.  But  I  will  not  press  this  part  of  my  subject;  it  would  be 
affrontful  to  your  excellency  (knowing  as  you  do,  that  there  are 
not  less  than  one  hundred  American  ships  within  his  majesty's 
possession,  or  that  of  his  allies)  to  muliiply  proofs,  that  the  United 
States  have  grounds  of  compdaint  against  France. 

My  attention  is  necessarily  called  to  another  part  of  the  same 
paragraph,  v/hich  immediately  follows  the  quotation  already  made. 
"  As  soon,"  says  your  excellency,  "  as  his  majesty  was  informed 
of  this  measure,  (the  nwi-intercourse  laAv)  it  became  his  duty  to 
retaliate  on  the  American  vessels,  not  only  within  his  ov/n  terri- 
tories, but  also  within  the  countries  under  his  influence.  In  the 
ports  of  Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Naples,  the  American  vessels 
have  been  seized,  because  the  Americans  had  seized  French  ves- 
sels." 

1  hese  remarks  divide  themselves  into  the  following  heads:  « 

1.  The  right  of  his  majesty  to  seize  and  confiscate  American 
vessels  within  his  own  territories. 

2.  The  right  to  do  so  v.ithin  the  territories  of  his  allies;  and 
Vol.  T.  App.  t  F 
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3.  The  reason  of  that  right,  viz.  because  Americans  had  seized 
French  vesaeLs. 

The  first  of  these  subjects  has  been  already  examined,  and  the 
second  must  be  decided  like  the  first,  since  his  majesty's  rights 
within  the  limits  of  his  ally  cannot  be  greater  than  within  his  own. 
If  then  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  non-intercourse  law  was  merely 
defensive  in  its  object;  that  it  was  but  intended  to  guard  against 
that  state  of  violence  v»  hich  unhappily  prevailed;  that  it  was  re- 
stricted in  its  operation  to  the  territory  of  the  L  nited  States,  and 
that  it  was  duly  promulgated  there  and  in  Europe  before  execu- 
tion, it  M  ill  be  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat,  that  a  law  of  such  de- 
scripiion  cannot  authorize  a  measure  of  reprisal^  equally  sudden 
ar;d  silent  in  its  enactment  and  application,  founded  on  no  pievious 
W'  Clip:,  productive  of  no  previous  complaint,  and  operating  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  aiajesty's  territories,  and  within  those  of  sovereigns 
who  had  even  in-vittd  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  to  their 
pons. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  third  subject  only,  the  reason  of  the  righty 
which  remains  to  be  examined:  and,  with  regard  to  it,  I  may  ob- 
serve, that  if  the  alleged  fact,  which  forms  this  reason,  be  unfound- 
ed, the  reason  itself  fails  and  the  right  with  it.  In  this  view  of  the 
business,  1  may  be  permitted  to  inquire,  when  and  where  any  sei- 
zure of  a  French  vessel  has  taken  place,  under  the  non-intercourse 
law?  And,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  my  firm  persuasion  that 
no  such  seizure  has  been  made,  a  persuasion  founded  alike  on 
the  silence  of  the  government  and  of  the  journals  of  the  country, 
and  still  more,  on  the  positive  declaration  of  several  well  inform- 
ed and  respectable  persons,  who  have  left  America  as  late  as 
the  26th  of  December  last.  My  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  no 
French  vessel  haxing  violated  the  law,  no  seizure  of  suchvessel  has 
occurred;  and  that  the  report,  which  has  reached  Paris,  is  probably 
founded  on  a  circumstance  altogether  unconnected  with  the  non- 
intercourse  law  or  its  operation. 

Though  far  from  wishing  to  prolong  this  letter,  I  cannot  close 
it  without  remarking  the  great  and  sudden  change  wrought  in  hi3 
majesty's  sentiments,  with  regard  to  the  defensive  system  adopted 
by  the  United  States. 

The  law  which  is  now  believed  to  furnish  ground  for  reprisal, 
was  first  communicated  to  his  majesty  in  June  or  July  last,  and 
ce  nly  did  not  then  excite  any  suspicion  of  feeling  unfriendly  to 
the  American  government.  Far  from  this,  its  communication  was 
immediately  followed  by  overtures  of  accommodation,  which, 
though  productive  of  no  positive  arrangement,  did  not  make  mat- 
ters worse  than  they  found  them. 

On  the  22d  of  August  last,  I  was  hoiioured  with  a  full  exposition 
of  the  views  and  principles  which  had  governed,  and  which  should 
coniinue  to  govern,  his  majesty's  policy  in  relation  to  the  United 
Slates,  and  in  ///z.s  we  do  not  find  the  slightest  trace  of  complaint 
against  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  question. 

At  a  period  later  than  the  2 2d  of  August,  an  American  ship, 
destined  to  a  port  of  Spain,  was  captui-ed  by  a  French  privateer. 
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An  appeal  was  made  to  his  majesty's  minister  of  war,  who,  having 
submitted  the  case,  received  orders  to  liberate  all  American  vesaelsy 
destined  to  Sjianish  /iorts,  iv/iic/i  had  7iot  violated  the  imfitrial  de- 
crees. Another  American  ship,  at  a  point  of  time  still  later  than 
the  capture  of  the  preceding,  was  brought  into  the  port  of  Bayonne, 
but  havii>g  violated  no  law  of  his  majesty,  was  acquitted  by  his 
council  cf  prizes.  And,  lastly,  in  the  long  convcisation  I  had  the 
honour  of  holding  with  your  excellency,  on  the  2oth  of  January, 
no  idea  of  reprisal  was  maintained  by  you,  nor  suspeced  by  me; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  speaking  of  the  seizure  of  American  pro- 
perty, in  Spain,  you  expressly  declared,  that  it  was  not  a  conjiaca- 
tion. 

Can  proofs  be  more  conclusive,  that,  from  the  first  promulga- 
tion of  the  law  down  to  the  25th  of  January  last,  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  reprisal  was  contemplated  by  his  majesty? 

What  circumstance  may  have  since  occurred,  to  produce  a 
change  in  his  opinion,  I  know  not;  but  the  confidence  I  feel  in  he 
open  and  loyal  policy  of  his  majesty,  altogether  excludes  the  k  .a, 
that  the  rule  was  merely  found  for  the  occasion,  and  made  'c  jus- 
tify seizures,  not  otherwise  justifiable. 

I  pray  your  excellency  to  accept,  Sec   &c. 
(Signed)  JOHN  ARMbTRUNG. 

Ifts  excellency  the  duke  of  Cadore,  &c.  &c.  Zfc. 


General  Armstrong  to  Mr.  Smith. 

Paris  April  16th,  18ia. 
SIR, 
The  John  Adams  being  yet  detained,  I  am  able  to  inform  you 
that  on  the  1 1th  inst.  the  emperor  directed  the  sale  of  all  the  Ame- 
rican vessels  taken  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  and  that  the  money  arising 
therefrom  should  be  placed  in  his  caisse  firive.  He  has  also  refus- 
ed to  give  up  the  Hero^  and  has  ordered  that  the  case  be  brought 
before  the  council  of  prizes,  where  condemnation  necessarily 
awi  its  it.  I  send  a  copy  of  a  note  upon  which  this  last  order  was 
taken,  and  another  relating  to  our  business  in  Naples. 

And  am,  with  very  high  consideration. 
Your  most  obdt.  and  very  hmbl.  servant. 
(Signed)  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

The  hon.  JMr.  Smith  &£.  &c. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  General  Armstrong  to  Mr.  Smithy  dated 

P..:-is,  M^y  24tli,  1810. 
"  Some  circumstances  have  occurred,  since  the  date  of  my  de- 
spatch by  Mr.    Ronaldson,  which  from  their  importance  make  a 
speedy  conveyance  necessary.    These  I  shall  detail  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

1st.  On  the    14th  instant  was  published  here  in  the  ofiicial  and 
otlier  journals,  %  decree  of  the  emperor,  dated  at  Rambouillet  on 
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the  23d  of  March  last,  directing  the  seizure  and  sale  of  all  Ameri- 
can v..  ssels  which  had  entered  the  ports  of  the  empire,  or  of  its 
depertcfcncies,  since  the  20th  of  May  last,  8cc.  Sec.  &c. 

2d.  Four  commissioners  have  been  sent  to  Amsterdam,  with 
orders  to  take  possession  of  the  American  property  to  be  found 
there,  lijreeably  to  the  10th  article  of  the  late  treaty  between 
France  and  Holland:  and, 

3d.  Several  of  our  ships  and  cargoes,  with  regard  to  which  com- 
promises have  been  made  under  the  sanction  of  the  council  of 
prizes,  have  been  seized  again  to  satisfy  the  provisions  of  the  new 
decree.'* 


Translation  of  a  decree,  issued  by  the  emperor  of  the  French,  at 
Rambouillet,  23d  March,  1810. 

Napoleyi,  &c.  8cc.  8cc.  considering  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  by  an  act,  dated  1st  March,  1809,  which  forbids  the 
entrance  of  the  ports,  harbours  and  rivers  of  the  said  states  to  all 
French  vessels,  orders,  1st.  That  after  the  20th  May  following, 
vessels  under  the  French  flag,  which  shall  arrive  in  the  United 
States,  shall  be  seized  and  confiscated  as  well  as  their  cargoes. 
2dly.  That  after  the  same  epoch,  no  merchandise  or  produce,  the 
growth  or  manufucture  of  France,  or  her  colonies,  can  be  imported 
into  the  said  United  States,  from  any  foreign  port  or  place  whatso- 
ever, under  the  penalty  of  seizure,  confiscation,  and  a  tine  of  three 
times  the  value  of  the  merchandise.  3dly.  That  American  vessels 
cannot  go  to  any  port  of  France,  of  her  colonies,  or  dependencies: 
We  have  decreed  and  do  decree  what  follows: 

Art.  1 .  All  vessels  navigating  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
or  possessed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  any  citizen  or  subject  of  that 
power,  which,  countir.g  from  the  20th  May,  1809,  have  entered  or 
shall  enter  into  the  ports  of  our  empire,  of  our  colonies,  or  of  the 
countries  occupied  by  our  arms,  shall  be  seized,  and  the  product 
of  the  sales  shall  be  deposited  in  the  surplus  fund  (caisse  d'amor- 
tisement.) 

There  shall  be  exempted  from  this  regulation,  the  vessels  which 
shall  be  charged  with  despatches,  or  with  commissions  of  the 
government  of  the  said  states,  and  who  shall  not  have  either  car- 
goes or  merchandise  on  board. 

Our  grand  judge,  minister  of  justice,  and  our  minister  of  fin- 
ance are  charged  with  the  execution  of  our  present  decree. 

(Signed)'  NAPOLEON. 


Mr.  Smith  to  General  Armsjirong. 

Department  of  State,  June  5,  1810. 
SIR, 

Tour  letters  of  the  17th,  18th,  and  2 1st  February,  and  10th,  15th, 
2 1st  and  24th  March,  with  their  several  inclosures,  were  received 
on  the  2 1st  May. 
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As  the  John  Adams  is  daily  expected,  and  as  your  furthercommii- 
nicatioiis  by  her  will  better  enable  me  to  adapt  to  the  actual  state  of 
our  iih.iirs  with  the  French  iroveniment,  the  observations  proper 
to  b  >  made  in  relation  to  their  seizure  of  our  property,  and  to  the 
letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore  of  the  14th  of  Februiiry,  it  is  by  the 
president  deemed  expedient  not  io  make  at  this  time  any  such  ani- 
madversions. I  cannot,  however,  forbear  informiru^  you,  that  a  high 
indignatio7i  is  felt  by  the  fire sident^  as  tjcU  as  bij  the  public^  at  thi» 
act  of  -violence  on  our  firo/ierty^  and  at  the  outrage^  both  in  the' lan- 
guage and  in  the  matter^  of  (he  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore^  no  justly 
portrayed  in  your  note  to  him  of  t lie  \Ofh  of  March. 

The  particular  object  of  tiiis  letter  is  to  add  to  my  despatches 
of  the  4th  and  22ci  May,  another  chance  of  hastening  into  your 
hands  a  copy  of  the  act  of  coni^^ress  of  the  last  session  concerning- 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  France.  * 

In  the  fourth  section  of  this  act  you  will  perceive  a  new  modifi- 
cation of  the  authority  given  to  the  President.  If  there  be  sincerity 
In  the  language  held  at  different  tifiies  by  the  French  government^ 
and,  especially,  in  the  late  overture  to  proceed  to  amicable  and  just 
arrangements  in  case  of  our  refusal  to  submit  to  the  British  orders 
in  council,  no  pretext  can  be  found  for  longer  declining  to  put  an 
end  to  the  decrees  of  which  the  United  States  have  so  justly  com- 
plained. By  putting  in  force,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  this  statute, 
the  non-intercourse  against  Great  Britam,  the  very  species  of  re- 
sistance would  be  made  which  France  has  been  constantly  repre- 
senting as  most  efficacious.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  form  in  which 
the  law  now  presents  the  overture,  is  as  well  calculated  as  the  over- 
ture itself,  to  gain  a  favourable  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be 
regarded  by  the  belligerent,  first  accepting  it,  as  a  promise  to  itself, 
and  a  threat  only  to  its  adversary. 

If  hoivever^  the  arrav.gemcnt  contemplated  by  the  laiv  should  be 
acceptable  to  the  French  go~oernment^  you  will  understand  it  to  be  the 
purpose  of  the  president  not  to  proceed  in  gixnJigit  eff^ect^  in  case  the 
late  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  has 
been  followpd  by  an  absolute  confiscation^  and  restoration  be  finally 
refused.  The  only  ground^  short  of  a  preliminary  restoration  of  the 
profierty^  on  vjhich  the  contempdatcd  arrangement  can  be  madi-,  nvdU 
be  an  understaridiug  that  the  confiscation  is  reversible  and  that  it 
will  become  immediately  the  subject  of  discussion^  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  justice  to  our  injured  citizens. 

I  have  the  honour,  S;;c    Sec. 
(Signed)     '  R.  SMITH. 

General  Ariiistror,?,  crc.  k/c. 


Mr.  Smith  to  General  Armstrong. 

Dcpartnu  nt  of  S'ate,  June  5,  1^0. 
SIR, 

The  arrival  of  the  John  Adams  brought  your  letters  of  the  1st, 
4th,  rt]i  and  16th  of  April. 
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From  that  of  the  16th  of  April  it  appears,  that  the  seizures  of 
the  American  property,  lately  made,  had  been  followed  up  by  its 
actual  sale,  and  that  the  proceeds  had  been  deposited  in  the  em- 
peror's caisse  firive.  You  have  represented  in  such  just  colours^  the 
enormity  of  this  outrage^  that  I  have  only  to  signify  to  you,  that  the 
president  entirely  approves  the  step  that  has  been  taken  by  you, 
and  that  he  does  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  followed  by  you,  or  the 
person  who  may  succeed  you,  with  such  further  interpositions  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable.  He  instructs  you  particularly  to  make 
the  French  government  sensible  of  the  deep  impression  made  here 
by  so  signal  an  aggression  on  the  firincifiles  of  justice  and  of  good 
faith,  and  to  demand  every  reparation  of  which  the  case  is  suscept- 
ible. If  it  be  not  the  fiur pose  of  the  French  government  to  remove 
every  idea  of  friendly  adjustment  with  the  United  States^  it  would 
seem  impossible  but  that  a  reconsideration  of  this  violent  proceeding 
must  lead  to  a  redress  of  it,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  general  accommo- 
dation of  the  differences  between  the  two  countries. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  communication  from  Mr.  Pinkney,  he 
had  not  obtained  from  the  British  government  an  acceptance  of 
the  condition,  on  which  the  French  government  was  willing  to  con- 
cur, in  puttmg  an  end  to  all  the  edicts  of  both,  against  our  neutral 
commerce.  If  he  should  afterv/ards  have  succeeded,  you  will  of 
course,  on  receiving  information  of  the  fact,  immediately  claim, 
from  the  French  government  the  fulfilment  of  its  promise,  and  by 
transmitting  the  result  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  you  will  cooperate  with 
him  in  completing  the  removal  of  all  the  illegal  obstructions  to 
our  commerce. 

Among  the  documents  now  sent  is  another  copy  of  the  act  of 
congress,  repealing  the  non-intercourse  law,  but  authorizing  a  re- 
newal of  it  against  Great  Britain,  in  case  France  shall  repeal  her 
edicts  and  G.  Britain  refuse  to  follow  her  example,  and  t;zV<?  versa. 
You  have  been  already  informed  that  the  president  is  ready  to  ex- 
ercise the  power  vested  in  him  for  such  a  purpose,  as  soon  as  the 
occasion  shall  arise.  Should  the  other  experiment,  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Pinkney,  have  failed,  you  will  make  the  act  of  congress,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  president,  the  subject  of  a  formal  communi- 
cation to  the  French  government,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any 
ground,  even  specious,  on  which  the  overture  specified  in  the  act 
can  be  declined. 

If  the  non-intercourse  law,  in  any  of  its  modifications,  was  ob- 
jectionable to  the  emperor  of  the  French,  that  law  no  longer  exists. 

If  he  be  ready  as  has  been  declared  in  the  letter  of  the  duke  of 
Cadore  of  February  14,  to  do  justice  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
case  of  a  pledge  on  their  part  not  to  submit  to  the  British  edicts, 
the  opportunity  for  making  good  tiie  declaration  is  now  aiforded. 
Instead  of  submission,  the  president  is  ready,  by  renewing  the  non- 
intercourse  against  Great  Britain,  to  oppose  to  her  orders  in  coun- 
cil a  measure,  which  is  of  a  character  that  ought  to  satisfy  any  rea- 
sonable expectation.  If  it  should  be  necessary  for  you  to  meet  the 
'juestion,  whether  the  non-intercourse  will  be  renewed  against  G. 
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Britain,  in  case  she  should  not  comprehend,  in  the  repeal  of  her 
edicts,  her  blockades,  which  are  not  consistent  with  the  law  of  na- 
tions, you  may,  should  it  be  found  necessary,  let  it  be  understood, 
that  a  repeal  of  the  illegal  blockades  of  a  date  prior  t6  the  Berlin 
decree,  namely,  that  of  May,  1806,  will  be  included  in  the  condi- 
tion required  of  Great  Britain;  that  particular  blockade  having  been 
avowed  to  be  comprehended  in,  and  of  course  identified  with  the 
orders  in  council.  With  respect  to  blockades,  of  a  subsequent  date 
or  not,  against  France,  you  will  press  the  reasonableness  of  leaving 
them,  together  with  future  blockades  not  warranted  by  public  law, 
to  be  proceeded  against  by  the  United  States  in  the  manner  they 
may  choose  to  adopt  As  has  been  heretofore  stated  to  you,  a  satis- 
factory provision  for  restoring  the  property  lately  surprised  and 
seized  by  the  order ^  or  at  the  instance  of  the  French  government^ 
must  be  combined  with  a  repeal  of  the  French  edicts.^  ninth  a  view  to 
a  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain:  such  a  provision  being  an  in- 
dispensable  evidence  of  the  just  purpose  of  France  towards  the  Uni- 
ted States.  And  you  will,  moreover,  be  careful,  in  arranging  such 
a  provision  for  that  particular  case  of  spoliations,  not  to  weaken 
the  ground  on  which  a  redress  of  others  may  be  justly  pursued. 

If  the  act  of  congress  which  has  legalized  a  free  trade  with  both 
the  belliLrerents,  without  guarding  against  British  interruptions  of 
it  -vith  France,  whilst  France  cannot  materially  interrupt  it  with 
Great  Briti  in,  be  complained  of  as  leaving  the  trade  on  the  worst 
possible  footing  for  France,  and  on  the  best  possible  one  for  Great 
Britain,  the  French  government  may  be  reminded  of  the  other 
feature  of  the  act,  which  puts  it  in  their  own  power  to  obtain  either 
an  interruption  of  our  trade  with  Great  Britain,  or  a  recall  of  her 
interruption  of  it  with  France. 

Among  the  considerations  which  belong  to  this  subject,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  it  might  have  been  reasonably  expected,  by  the 
United  'itates,  that  a  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  would  have  result- 
ed from  the  British  order  in  council  of  April,  1809.  This  order  ex- 
pressly revoked  the  preceding  orders  of  J\'ovember  1807,  heretofore 
urged  by  France  in  justif  cation  of  her  decrees^  and  was  not  only 
different  in  its  extent  and  its  details,  but  was  essentially  different  in 
its  policy. 

The  policy  of  the  orders  of  1807  was,  by  cutting  off  all  commer- 
cial supplies,  to  retort  on  her  enemies  the  distress  which  the  French 
decree  was  intended  to  inflict  on  Great  Britain. 

The  policy  of  the  order  of  April,  1809,  if  not  avowedly,  was  most 
certainly  to  prevent  such  supplies,  by  shutting  out  those  only  which 
ibight  flow  from  neutral  sources,  in  order  thereby  to  favour  a  sur- 
reptitious monopoly  to  British  traders.  In  order  to  counteract  this 
policy,  it  was  the  manifest  interest  of  France  to  have  favoured  the 
rival  and  cheaper  supplies  through  neutrals;  instead  of  which,  she 
has  cooperated  with  the  monopolizing  views  of  Great  Britain  by  a 
rigorous  exclusion  of  neutrals  from  her  ports.  She  has  in  fact  re- 
versed the  operation  originally  professed  by  her  decree.  Instead 
6f  annoying  her  enemy  at  the  expense  of  a  friend,  she  annoys  a 
friend  for  the  benefit  of  her  enemy. 
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If  the  French  government  should  accede  to  the  overture  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  congress,  by  repealing  or  so  modifying  its  de- 
crees iis  that  they  will  cease  lo  violate  our  neutral  rights,  you  will, 
if  necessary,  transmit  the  repeal,  properly  authenticated,  to  Mr. 
Pinkney  by  a  special  messenger,  and  you  will  hasten  and  insure 
the  receipt  of  it  here,  by  engaging  a  vessel,  if  no  equivalent  con- 
veyance should  offer,  to  bring  it  directly  from  France,  and  by  send- 
ing several  copies  to  Mr.  Pinkney  to  be  forwarded  from  British 
ports.  ^. 

I  have  the  honour,  &:c.  Sec.     - 
(Signed)  R.SMITH. 


J.lie  duke  de  Cadore  to  Gejieral  Armstrong. 

[Translation.] 

Paris,  August  5,  1810. 
bill, 

I  have  laid  before  his  majesty,  the  emperor  and  king,  the  act  oi" 
congress  of  the  1st  of  May,  taken  from  the  Gazette  of  the  United 
States,  which  you  have  sent  me. 

His  majesty  could  have  wished  that  this  act  and  all  the  other  acts 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  which  interest  France, 
'had  always  been  ofiicialiy  made  known  to  him.  In  general,  he  has 
only  had  a  knowledge  of  them  indirectly,  and  after  a  long  in'erval 
of  dme.  There  has  resulted  from  this  delay  serious  inconvenien- 
cies,  A'iiich  would  not  have  existed  if  these  acts  had  been  promptly 
and  officially  communicated. 

The  emperor  had  applauded  the  general  embargo,  laid  by  the 
United  States  on  all  their  vessels,  because  that  measure,  if  it  has 
been  prejudicial  to  France,  had  in  it  at  least  nothing  offensive  to 
her  honour.  It  has  caused  her  to  lose  her  colonies  of  Martinique, 
Gtiadaloupe  and  Cayenne:  the  emperor  has  not  complained  of  it. 
He  has  made  this  sacrifice  to  tlie  principle  which  had  determined 
the  Americans  to  lay  the  embargo,  inspiring  them  with  the  noble 
resolution  of  interdicting  to  themselves  the  ocean  rather  than  lo 
submit  to  the  laws  of  those  who  wished  to  make  themselves  the 
tyrants  (les  dominateurs)  of  it. 

The  act  of  the  1st  of  March  has  raised  the  embargo,  an-d  sub- 
stituted for  it  a  measure  the  most  injurious  to  tlie  interests  of 
France. 

This  act,  of  which  the  emperor  knev/  nothing  until  very  lately, 
interdicted  to  American  vess'els  the  commerce  of  France,  at  the, 
time  it  authorized  that  to  Spain,  Naples  and  Holland,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  countries  under  French  iiifluence,  and  denounced  confisca- 
tion against  all  French  vessels  w'nch  should  enter  the  ports  of 
America.  Reprisal  was  a  right,  and  commaiided  by  the  dignity  of 
France,  a  circumstance  on  v  hich  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  com- 
promise (de  transigir).  Tlie  sequester  of  ail  the  American  vessels 
in  France  has  been  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  measure 
taken  by  congress* 
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Now  congress  retrace  their  steps,  (revient  sur  sespas);  they  re- 
voke the  act  of  the  1st  of  March;  the  ports  of  America  are  open  to 
French  commerce,  and  France  is  no  longer  interdicted  to  the 
Americans.  In  short,  congress  engages  to  oppose  itself  to  that  one 
of  the  belligerent  powers  which  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
.  rights  of  neutrals. 

In  this  new  state  of  things,  I  am  authorized  to  declare  to  you, 
sir,  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  revoked,  and  that  after 
the  first  of  November  they  will  cease  to  have  effect;  it  being  well 
understood  that,  in  consequence  of  this  declaration,  the  English 
shall  revoke  their  orders  in  council,  and  renounce  the  new  princi- 
ples of  blockade  which  they  have  wished  to  establish,  or,  that  the 
United  States,  conformably  to  the  act  you  have  just  communicated, 
shall  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected  by  the  English. 

It  is  with  the  most  particular  satisfaction,  sir,  that  I  make  known 
to  you  this  determination  of  the  emperor.  His  majesty  loves  the 
Americans.  Their  prosperity  and  their  commerce  arc  within  the 
scope  of  his  policy. 

The  independence  of  America  is  one  of  the  principal  titles  of 
glory  to  France.  Since  that  epoch  the  emperor  has  taken  pleasure 
in  aggrandizing  the  United  States;  and,  under  all  circumstances, 
whatever  can  contribute  to  the  independence,  to  the  prosperity  and 
the  liberty  of  the  Americans,  the  emperor  wall  consider  as  con- 
formable with  the  interests  of  his  empire. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 
(Signed)  CHAMPAGNY,  Due  de  Cadorr. 

His  excellency  General  Armstrong,  &c. 


Geiieral  Armstrong  to  the  Duke  of  Cadore. 
SIR,  [No  date.] 

The  inclosed  copy  of  the  law  of  the  United  States  of  the  1st  o^" 
May  last,  has  been  transmitted  to  me  officially  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  I  hasten  to  lay  it  before  your  excellency.  It  will  supply 
any  want  of  authenticity  which  may  be  found  in  that  already  com- 
municated. 

In  making  this  second  communication  of  the  law,  I  cannot  but 
recall  to  your  recollection  an  inference,  injurious  either  to  my 
government,  or  to  myself,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me  on 
the  5th  instant.  In  this  paragraph  it  is  said:  ''S.  M.  auroit  desire, 
que  cet  acte,  et  tous  les  autres  actes  du  gouvernement  des  Etats 
Unis,  qui  peuvent  interesser  la  France,  lui  eussent  toujours  ete 
notifies  officiellement.  En  general  elle  n'en  a  eu  connoissance 
qu'indirectement,  et  apres  un  long  intervalle  du  temps.  II  resulte 
de  ce  retard,  des  inconveniens  graves,  qui  n'auroient  pas  lieu,  si 
ces  actes  ctoient  promptement  et  officiellement  communiques.'** 

*  Translation.  "  His  majesty  could  haTC  wished,  that  this  act  and  all  the 
other  acts  of  the  government  of  tl.e  United  States,  which  interest  France, 
had  always  been  officiitlly  made  kno\vn  to  liim.  In  {general  he  has  only  had  r- 

Vol.  T.  App.  ^  O 
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From  these  words  it  may  be  inferred,  either  that  the  United 
States  have  been  habitually  negligent  in  transmitting  to  me,  such 
of  their  acts  as  concern  France,  or  that  I  have  neglected  to  perform 
my  duty,  in  not  presenting  these  acts  with  sufficient  promptitude. 

In  looking  back  on  the  public  measures  of  the  United  States, 
which  in  any  way  interest  France,  I  find  but  the  following,  viz: 

1st.  An  act  prohibiting  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  St.  Domingo. 

2d.  An  act  laying  an  embargo  on  the  ships  or  other  vessels  of 
the  United  States. 

3d.  An  act  prohibiting  all  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  France. 

4th.  An  arrangement  made  between  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  minister  of  his  Britannic  majesty  at  Wash- 
ington; and 

5th.  The  late  act  of  the  1st  May.  Now  of  these,  all  have  been 
presented  officially;  and,  making  a  proper  allowance  for  the  re- 
moteness of  the  United  States  from  France,  with  sufficient  promp- 
titude, excepting  the  last  which  (from  causes  unknown  to  me) 
did  not  reach  Paris  until  yesterday.  Your  excellency  can  at  any 
time  ascertain  the  correctness  of  this  statement  by  referring  to  the 
archives  of  your  own  department.  I  have  the  honour,  &c.  Sec. 
(Signed)  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

His  excellency  the  duke  de  Cadore. 


Extracts  of  a  letter  from  General  Armstrong  to  Mr.  Smithy  dated,^ 

September  10,  1810. 

"  Since  the  date  of  my  last  despatch  (by  Mr.  Jarvis)  nothing  has 
occurred  worth  communicating,  until  yesterday,  when  I  received 
the  letter  from  the  duke  of  Cadore,  of  which  No.  I.  (inclosed)  is 
a  copy.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  decree  of  Rambouillet  is 
not  in  operation,  and  that  American  ships  entering  the  ports  of 
France  before  the  1  st  of  November  next,  will  be  judged  under  the 
decrees  of  Berlin  and  of  Milan." 

"  No.  2.  is  the  copy  of  a  note  written  to  Mr.  Champagny,  with  a 
view  of  drawing  from  him  something  explicit,  on  the  points  of 
which  it  treats.  The  first  of  these  may  appear  to  have  been  useless, 
after  the  declaration  of  that  minister,  that  American  ships,  which 
will  hereafter  arrive  in  the  ports  of  France,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
confiscation;  but  understanding  from  the  council  of  prizes,  that 
until  some  act  be  taken  which  had  the  effect  of  recalling  by  name 
the  decree  of  the  23d  of  March  last,  they  must  continue  to  consider 
it  both  as  existing  and  operative,  and  of  course  binding  upon  them, 
I  hastened  to  present  the  subject  again,  and  in  a  form  which  leaves 
no  room  for  misunderstanding. 

\2th  Sefitember.  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  copies  of  two 
other  letters  from  the  duke  of  Cadore,  one  of  which  is  an  answer 

knowlcdg-e  of  them  indirectly,  and  after  a  long  interval  of  time.  There  has 
resulted  from  this  delay  serious  inconveniences,  which  would  not  have  ex- 
isted, if  these  acts  had  been  promptly  and  officially  communicated-'' 
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to  my  note  of  the  8th  instant.  To  the  question,  -whether  we  had 
any  thing  to  expect  in  reparation  for  past  wrongs?  they  reply,  that 
their  act  being  of  reprisal,  the  law  of  reprisal  must  govern;  in  other 
words,  that  if  you  covjiscate  French  profitrty  under  the  lanu  of  non- 
intercourse^  they  ivill  confiscate  your /iro/ierty  under  thtir  decree  of 
Raynbouillet.  The  words  underscored  is  the  verbal  explanation 
which  accompanied  the  letter." 

"  I  set  out  this  day  for  Bordeaux,  (on  my  way  to  the  United 
States,)  and  hope  to  begin  my  voyage  from  that  port  on  the  1st  of 
October  next." 


The  Duke  cf  Cadore  to  General  Armstrong. 
[Translation.] 
SIR,  Paris,  September  7, 1810. 

You  have  done  me  the  honour  to  ask  of  me,  by  your  letter  of 
the  20th  of  August,  what  will  be  the  lot  of  the  American  vessels 
which  may  arrive  in  France  before  the  1st  of  November. 

His  majesty  has  always  wished  to  favour  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  not  without  reluctance  that  he  used  reprisal 
towards  the  Americans  while  he  saw  that  congress  had  ordered 
the  confiscation  of  all  French  vessels  which  might  arrive  in  the 
United  States. 

It  appears  that  congress  might  have  spared  to  his  majesty  and  his 
subjects  this  mortification,  (ce  desagrement)  if  in  place  of  that 
harsh  and  decisive  measure,  which  left  to  France  no  choice,  they 
had  used  some  palliative,  such  as  that  of  not  receiving  French 
vessels,  or  of  sending  them  away,  after  a  delay  of  so  many  days. 

As  S0071  as  his  majesty  noas  informed  of  this  hostile  acty  he  felt  that 
the  honour  of  France^  involved  in  this  pointy  could  not  be  cleansed 
(ne  pouvait  etre  lave)  but  by  a  declaration  of  ivar^  (which)  could 
not  take  filace  but  by  tedious  explanations. 

The  emperor  contented  himself  with  making  reprisals;  and  in 
consequence,  he  applied  to  American  vessels  which  came  to  France, 
or  to  the  countries  occupied  by  the  French  armies,  word  for  word, 
the  regulations  of  the  act  of  congress. 

Since  the  last  measures  by  which  that  hostile  act  is  repealed,  his 
majesty  hastens  to  cause  it  to  be  made  known  to  you,  that  he  anti- 
cipates that  which  may  reestablish  harmony  with  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  repeals  his  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  under 
the  conditions  pointed  out  in  my  letter  to  you,  of  the  5th  of  August. 

During  this  interval,  the  American  vessels  which  shall  arrive 
in  France,  will  not  be  subjected  to  confiscation;  because  the  act  of 
congress,  which  had  served  as  a  motive  to  our  reprisals  is  repeal- 
ed; but  these  vessels  will  be  subjected  to  all  the  effects  of  the  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  decrees;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  be  treated  amicably^ 
if  they  can  be  considered  as  Americans,  and  hostilely,  if  they  have 
lost  their  national  character  (s'ils  ses  ont  laisse  denationaliser)  by 
submitting  to  the  orders  in  council  of  the  British  government. 

I  have  the  honour  to  renew  to  you,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high, 
consideration.        (Signed)        CHAM PAGN Y,  Z)z^c  <fr  Carfor^. 

His  excellency  General  Arm-nrong,  &c.  &c.  ir'c. 
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General  Jrmfitrong  to  the  Duke  of  Cadare. 

Paris,  September  (7),  1810. 
SIR, 

Your  excellency  will  not  think  me  iinportunate  if  I  should  cm- 
ploy  the  last  moments  of  my  stay  in  Paris,  in  seeking  an  explicit 
declai'ation  on  the  following  points: 

1.  Has  the  decree  of  his  majesty  of  the  23d  of  March  last,  enjoin- 
ing acts  of  reprisal  against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  on 
account  of  their  late  law  of  non-intercourse,  been  recalled? 

2d.  What  will  be  the  operation  (on  the  vessels  of  the  United  States) 
of  his  majesty's  decree  of  July  lust;  forbidding  the  departure  of 
neutral  ships  from  ports  of  France,  unless  provided  with  im/ierial 
licenses?  Are  these  licenses  merely  substitutes  for  clearances?  or 
do  they  prescribe  regulations  to  be  observed  by  the  holders  of  them 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States? 

Do  they  confine  the  permitted  intercourse  to  two  ports  only  of 
the  said  states?  and  do  they  enjoin  that  all  shipments  be  made  on 
French  account  exclusively? 

Is  it  his  majesty's  will,  that  the  seizures  made  in  the  ports  of 
Spain  and  other  places,  on  the  principle  of  reprisal,  shall  become 
a  subject  of  present  or  future  negotiation  between  the  two  govern- 
ments? or,  are  the  acts  already  taken  by  his  majesty  to  be  regarded 
as  conclusive  against  remuneration? 

I  need  not  suggest  to  your  excellency  the  interest  that  both  go- 
vernments have  in  the  answers  that  may  be  given  to  these  questions, 
and  how  nearly  connected  they  are  with  the  good  understanding 
which  ought  to  exist  betvv  een  them.  After  the  ij;reat  step  lately  taken 
by  his  majesty  towards  an  accommodation  of  differences,  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  suppose  that  any  new  consideration  will  arise,  which 
shall  either  retard  or  prevent  the  adoption  of  measures  necessary 
to  a  full  restoration  of  the  commercial  intercourse  and  friendly  re- 
lation of  the  two  powers. 

I  cannot  omit  expressing,  on  this  occasion,  the  sense  I   shall 

carrv  with  me  of  the  many  obligations  I  am  pcrsonuliy  under  to 

your  excellency,  and  of  the  very  high  consideration  with  which  I 

have  the  honour  to  be,    Your  most  obedient,  very  hun^hje  servant, 

(Signed)  JOHN  AKMSTRONG. 

His  excellency  the  Duke  of  Cculore.  &c.  &c.  &c. 


[Translation.] 
T/ie  Duke  of  C adore  to  General  .di  mfytron^. 

r;a-is,  ScptciTii^i;]  12,  1810. 
SIR, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th  Septem])cr,  That  which 
I  wrote  to  you  the  same  day  answered  the  first  of  the  rjucstions  yoi; 
put  to  me.  I  will  add  to  what  I  have  had  the  honour  to  write  to  you, 
that  the  decree  of  the  23d  ?^larch,  1810,  wliich  ordered  rcpiisals  in 
consequence  of  the  act  of  congress  of  the  1st  March,  1809,  wa;s 
repealed  as  soon  as  we  were  informed  of  the  repeal  of  the  ?rt  o-' 
!ro72'inrercQ7.ir,ve  passed  against  France. 
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On  your  second  question  I  hasten  to  declare  to  you,  that  Ameri- 
can vessels  loaded  with  merchandise,  the  growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can provinces,  will  be  received  without  difficulty  in  the  ports  of 
France, /zrovzG^frf  they  have  not  suffered  thdrfag  to  lose  its  national 
character^  by  subinitting  to  the  acts  of  the  British  council;  ihey  may 
in  like  manner  depart  from  the  ports  of  France.  The  emperor  has 
given  licenses  to  American  vessels.  It  is  the  only  flai^  w  hich  has 
obtained  them-  In  this  his  majesty  has  intended  to  give  a  proof  of 
the  respect  he  loves  to  show  to  the  Americans.  If  he  is  somewhat 
dissatisfied  Cpeu  satisfaite)  that  they  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
succeed  in  causing  their  flag  to  be  respected,  at  least  he  sees  with 
pleasure  that  they  are  far  from  acknowledging  the  tyrannical  prin- 
ciples of  English  legislation. 

The  American  vessels  which  may  be  loaded  on  account  of 
Frenchmen  or  on  account  of  Americans,  will  be  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  France.  As  to  the  merchandise  confiscated^  it  having  been 
confiscated  as  a  measure  of  refirisal^  the  fiHnciJiles  of  rejirisal  must 
be  the  law  in  that  affair*  I  have  the  honour  to  renew  to  you,  sir, 
the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

(Signed)  CHAMPAGNY,  Due  de  Cadore. 

His  excellency y  General  Armstrong,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

*  The  President  of  the  United  States  stands  pledged  not  to  proceed  in 
giving-  effect  to  the  act  of  the  first  of  May,  in  favour  of  France,  "  in  case  the 
**  late  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  has  been  fol- 
"  lowed  by  an  absolute  confiscation,  and  restoration  be /wa/Zy  refused." — 
•'  The  only  ground,"  says  our  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  letter  to  Gen.  Arm- 
strong- on  this  subject,  "  short  of  a  prelinainary  restoration  of  the  property, 
"  on  which  the  contemplated  arrangement  can  be  made,  will  be  an  under- 
"  standing  that  ihe  confiscation  is  reversible,  and  that  it  will  become  imme- 
"  diately  the  subject  of  discussion,  vjith  a  reasonable  prospect  of  justice 
•'  to  our  injured  citizens."  There  has  been  no  distinct,  formal  under- 
standing with  the  French  government,  that  the  corifiscation  is  reversible, 
and  the  language  used  by  the  President  in  his  Message  gives  us  plainly  to 
infer,  that  there  is  as  yet  no  "reasonable  prospect  of  justice  to  our  injured 
"  citizens."  Gen.  Armstrong  quitted  France  without  having  left  this  busi- 
ness, even  in  a  train  of  adjustment,  and  received  only  a  I'cria/ assurance,  as 
he  tells  us,  that  the  fate  of  tlie  property  seized  in  France,  would  depend 
upon  that  of  the  French  vessels  seized  liere,  under  our  Non-intercourse  Law. 
A  verbal  assurance,  particularly  from  the  French  Government,  will  not,  we 
suppose,  be  construed  even  by  the  most  sanguine  of  our  politicians  into  **  a 
*'  reasonable  prospect  of  redress  to  our  injured  citizens."  The  only  ground 
of  reliance  or  of  reasoning  in  this  case  is  to  be  found,  in  the  ivritten  declara- 
tion in  the  above  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Cadore,  that  "As  to  the  merchan- 
"  dise  confiscated,  it  having-  been  corf  seated  as  a  measure  of  teprisal,  the 
*'  principles  of  reprisal  must  be  the  law  in  tliat  affair." 

The  footing  upon  which  the  business  is  here  placed,  merits  a  short  exa- 
mination. The  French  Government  has  not  informed  us  offioially,  bow  it 
constmes  "  ibis  law  of  Reprisal"  wiiich  is  to  govern  in  the  affair,  and  some 
sinister  omens  may  be  drawn  by  our  *'  injured  citizens"  with  regard  lo  the  in- 
terpretation wdiich  will  be  given  to  this  law,  when  they  advert  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  confiscated  employed  in  the  declaration  of  the  French  Minis- 
ter, and  to  the  general  character  of  the  French  Government.  Let  us  apply, 
liowever,  to  this  case,  the  principles  of  the  law  of  reprisal,  as  they  were' 
universally  admitted,  and  acted  .ipon  by  the  world,  before  the  French  Re-, 
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■General  Armstrong  to  Mr,  Pinkney. 

Bordeaux,  September  29,  1810. 
SIR, 

Your  letter  of  the  third  instant  found  me  at  this  place,  and  on 
the  point  of  embarking  for  the  United  States.  I  hasten,  therefore, 
to  give  to  it  an  immediate  answer. 

volution,  and  see  in  %vbat  relation  France  and  the  United  States  will  then 
be  placed. 

No  doctrine  apiTertalning*  to  the  law  of  Nations,  was  better  settled,  than 
that  of  reprisals.  The  great  Jurists  of  Europe  call  a  state  of  reprisals,  an 
imperfect  war,  and  lay  down  the  most  positive,  as  well  as  the  most  indispu- 
table rules,  on  this  subject.  If  our  readers  wish  to  have  a  full  exposition  of 
these  rules,  from  the  authorities,  which  foi-merly  decided  such  questions, 
we  refer  them  to  Grotius  lib.  3.  c.  2.— to  Piiffendorf  lib.  5.  c.  13.— to  Bar- 
iiimaqui  liv.  4.  ch.  3.— to  the  discussions  between  Sir  Wm.  Temple  and  the 
Pensionary  de  Witt — and  to  Vattel  b.  2.  c.  17.  All  the  writers  on  National 
Law  concur  in  the  following  maxims,  and  Vattel  is  particularly  fidl  and  ex- 
plicit;— that  Reprisals  can  be  justifiably  resorted  to  by  a  nation,  only  when 
she  has  experienced  a  flagrant  injustice  from  another; — only  after  redress 
has  been  solemnly  demanded,  and  peremptorily  refused,  or  unreasonably 
delayed; — that  property  seized  under  the  law  of  reprisals,  is  to  be  restored", 
when  satisfaction  is  made  by  the  offending  nation;  and  can  be  subjected  to 
iinal  confiscation  in  no  case  but  vjhere  redress  has  been  refused,  ami  is  becovie 
hopeless. 

Under  these  maxims,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  seizure  made  by  the 
French  Government,  us  an  act  of  reprisal,  nor  is  it  possible,  ivithout  sacri- 
ficir.g  our  national  honour,  to  treat  vcith  France  on  that  ground.  France  sustain- 
ed no  injury  from  us:  she  demanded  no  redress;  the  seizure  which  she 
made  was  nothing  less  than  an  .act  of  r.apine,  an  unprovoked,  audacious 
robbery.  Our  administration  call  it,  in  their  correspondence  witli  General 
Armstrong,  *'  an  enormous  outrage;" — "  a  signal  aggression  on  the  princi- 
*'  pies  of  justice  and  good  faith;" — "  a  proceeding  of  violence  for  which  re- 
*'  paratlon  must  be  made  as  a  preliminary  to  a  general  accommodation  of 
"  the  differences  between  the  two  countries,  and  which  must  be  redressed 
"  if  it  be  not  the  purpose  of  the  French  Go'oenvment  to  remove  enierj  idea  offriend- 
''  ly  adjustment  viith  the  United  States.'' 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  France  is  willing  to  act,  in  this  instance,  upon 
the  true  principles  of  the  Law  of  Reprisals,  and  to  restt)i'c  the  property  wliich 
hhe  has  seized,  provided  we  consent  to  make  reparation  for  the  supposed 
injury,  which  alone  could  entitle  her,  to  call  her  proceeding  an  act  rf  reprisals. 
Now  we  assert  that  the  administration  of  this  country,  cannot  consent  to 
treat  with  France,  on  tliis  ground;— nor  make  the  repai-ation  which  she 
may  demand,  without  prostituting-  the  national  dignity  and  honour.  They 
cannot  proceed  to  negotiate  with  France  on  the  principles  of  reprisals,  with- 
out admitting  the  legality  of  the  French  seizures;  without  admitting,  by  ne- 
cessary implication,  that  France  had  been  injured  by  us  and  is  entitled  to 
redress;  without  falsifying  thus  their  own  declarations,  and  conced- 
ing the  point  that  they  were  not  authorized  to  confiscate  French  property 
under  our  Non  Intercourse  Law; — that  is  to  say;  that  they  were  not  autho- 
rized to  exercise  a  I'ig'ht  of  territorial  sovereignty  which  they  h.ive  expressly 
liUowcd  to  France,  iii^  the  case  of  the  Berlin  decree.  Nothing,  we  think,  can 
be  clearer  than  this  position;— that  any  act  of  restitution,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  made  by  us  to  France,  on  the  principles  of  reprisals,  presupposes 
necessarily,  that  France  is  the  party  n.vronged,  and  the  United  States  the  offend- 
ing nation.  To  do  any  act,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  after 
the  expression  of  feeling  in  which  our  Government  has  indulged  on  this  sub- 
ject; to  do,  we  s.iy,  any  act  from  which  such  an  inference  coukl,  by  any  pes- 
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There  was  no  error  in  my  representation  to  you,  nor  in  your  re- 
presentation to  lord  Wellesley,  of  the  words,  or  of  the  meaning, 
as  I  understand  it,  of  the  duke  of  Cadore's  note  to  me;  nor  indeed 
do  either  of  these  appear  to  be  readily  susceptible  of  mistake. 
The  former,  no  doubt,  retract^'m  the  most  positive  terms,  the  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  decrees,  and,  of  course,  the  principles  on  which 
these  decrees  were  founded;  and  in  doing  so,  assuredly  give  us  a 
fair  claim  on  his  Britannic  majesty  for  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
made  by  his  minister  plenipotentiary  to  our  government,  on  the 
23d  day  of  February,  1808.  It  would  however  appear  by  lord 
Wellesley's  letter  to  you,  of  the  31st  ultimo,  that  the  British  cabi- 
net has  given  a  new  version  to  this  promise  of  his  majesty,  and 
that,  as  a  preliminary  to  its  execution,  it  is  now  required,  not 
merely  that  the  firincifiles^  which  had  rendered  necessary  the  Bri- 
tish system,  should  be  retracted^  but  that  the  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees  should  have  actually  begun  to  operate,  and  that  the  com- 
merce of  neutral  natio7is  (generally)  should  have  been  restored  to 
the  condition  in  ivhich  it  stood  previously  to  the  firomulgation  of 
these  decrees.  It  would  also  appear  from  different  passages  in  your 
letter,  that  this  deviation  from  the  original  promise  of  his  majesty 
grew  out  of  a  supposition,  that  the  recall  of  the  French  decrees 
implied  a  contemporaneous  cessation  of  the  British  orders  in  council 
of  jVovemder,  1807,  arid  a  repeal^  before  the  first  day  of  ,Yov£mber 
next,  of  all  firoclamation  blockades  of  France,  \^c,  life.  Than  this 
construction  nothing  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  erroneous.  Were 
the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  dependent  alone  on  what  Great 
Britain  may  do,  the  supposition  would  have  in  it  some  colour  of 
reasonableness;  but  as  the  conditions  of  it  present  an  alternative, 
one  side  of  which  depends,  not  on  the  will  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty at  all,  but  altogether  on  that  of  the  United  States,  and  which 

sibility,  be  di*awn,  iis  to  descend  from  the  level  of  equality  and  independence 
in  our  relations  with  France,  and  to  sacrifice  our  dignity  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  restoration  of  property  for  the  detention  of  which,  there  is  not  the  least 
colour  of  justice  or  right. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  very  attitude  of  humiliutlon  and  disgrace  in  which 
France  may  wish  to  place  us.  She  knows  well  that  she  has  very  little  or  no 
property  to  reclaim  from  us.  It  is  not  then  to  obtain  a  restitution  of  any  ac- 
tual losses  sustained  by  the  operation  of  our  Non-intercourse  law,  that  she 
will  condescend  to  treat  with  us  upon  the  principles  of  reprisal.  She  calls,  or 
may  call,  for  the  mere  fonnallty  of  a  restitution,  with  no  other  view  but  to 
obtain  reparation  for  her  injured  honour.  She  means  to  extort  from  us,  in 
order  to  glut  her  own  pride  and  to  consummate  our  debasement,  an  implied 
admission  that  our  Non-intercourse  law  was  an  aggression  on  her  honour,  and 
her  measure  of  sequestration  but  a  fair  and  justifiable  retaliation.  We  have 
nothing  to  restore  to  her  and  must  therefore  be  sensible  that  she  can  have 
no  other  meaning  in  demanding  from  us  the  formality  of  a  restitution. 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  considerations,  our  Secretary  of  State  in- 
structed General  Armstrong  to  make  an  agreement  to  this  efiect,  if  it 
should  be  demanded, — in  a  conventional  form  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  stating  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was  no  analogy  be- 
tween our  Non-intercourse  law  and  the  decree  of  Rambouillet !  "  Light  lie 
the  ashes  on  American  pride!'" 
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cannot  be  adopted  by  them  until  afier  the  first  of  jVovember  next> 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  conditions  are  wot. precedent^  as  has 
been  supposed,  but  subsequent^  as  I  represent  them.  This  reason- 
ing- will  receive  illustration  from  a  plain  and  unsophisticated  state- 
ment of  the  duke  of  Cadore's  declaration,  viz:  That  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  will  cease  to  operate  after  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember next,  on  one  of  two  conditions;  either  that  Great  Britain 
shall  revoke  her  orders  in  council,  so  far  as  they  violate  the  mari- 
time rights  of  the  United  States,  or  that,  refusing  to  do  so,  the 
United  States  shall  revive  towards  her  certain  sections  of  their 
late  non-intercourse  law,  conformably  to  an  act  of  congress  of  the 
first  of  May  last.  In  this  we  find  nothing  of  a  contemporaneous 
cessation  of  the  French  decrees  and  British  orders  in  council,  nor 
that  the  blockades  of  France  must  be  recalled  before  the  first  day 
of  November  next:  indeed  the  very  reverse  is  to  be  found  there; 
for  it  contains  an  express  engagement,  that  the  decrees  shall  cease, 
if  the  United  States  do  a  certain  act  which  all  the  world  knows 
they  cannot  do  till  after  \.\\?l\.  day.  These  remarks  may  derive  some 
additional  force  from  the  contents  of  my  letter,  by  Mr.  Mason, 
which  will,  I  hope,  show,  that  the  concessions  made  by  France  to 
the  United  States,  are  at  least  sufficiently  substantial  to  invite  from 
Great  Britain  some  measures  of  a  character  equally  conciliatory, 
and  that  "  earnestly  desiring  to  see  the  commerce  of  the  world  re- 
stored to  that  freedom  which  is  necessary  to  its  prosperity,"  and 
no  more  hesitating  to  follow  the  good,  than  she  has  done  to  follow 
the  bad  example  of  her  neighbour  and  rival,  she  will  go  on  to  de- 
clare, that  her  orders  in  council,  Sec  shall  cease  after  the  first  day 
of  November  next,  on  condition,  either  that  France  shall  Jiave  ac- 
tually withdrawn  her  offensive  decrees  on  that  day,  or,  that  if  she 
refuse  to  do  so^  the  United  States  shall  proceed  to  e?  force  against  her 
their  late  non-inier course  hw. 

In  my  view  of  the  subject,  nothing  short  of  this  can  be  consi- 
dered a  sufficient  pledge,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
which,  unlike  that  of  France,  presents  no  alternative  in  the  con- 
ditions on  which  her  orders  in  council  shall  be  repealed,  and  which, 
of  course,  in  no  way  makes  that  repeal  to  depend  on  an  act,  which 
would  be  altogether  that  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  8cc. 
(Signed)  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

His  excellencyl  irm.  Plnkney,  <^c.  cyC.  &c. 


Extracts  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith  to  General  Armstrong,  dated 
Department  of  State,  Novembei'  2,  1810. 
"  You  will  herewith  receive  a  printed  copy  of  the  proclamation, 
which  conformably  to  the  act  of  congress,  has  been  issued  by  the 
president  on  the  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  You 
will  however  let  the  French  government  understand,  that  this  has 
been  done  ov  the  ground,  that  the  repeal  of  these  decrees  does  involve 
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an  extinguishnient  of  all  the  edicts  of  France^  actually  vi'Jating  our 
neutral  rights^  and  that  the  reservations  under  the  ex/iression  ''  /'' 
being  understood^*'  are  not  conditions  firecedent^  affecting  the  opera- 
tion of  the  repeal^  and  on  the  ground  also  that  the  United  States  arc 
not  pledged  against  the  blockades  of  Great  Britain  beyond  what  is 
stated  m  my  letter  to  you  of  the  5th  July.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
moreover,  that  in  issuing  the  proclamation,  it  has  been  presumed  that 
the  requisition  contained  in  that  letter,  on  the  subject  of  the  seques- 
tered property,  i-All  have  been  satisfcd.  This  presumption  is  not 
only  favoured  by  the  natural  connexion  of  the  policy  and  justice 
of  a  reversal  of  that  sequestration,  with  the  repeal  of  the  decrees, 
but  is  strengthened  by  concurrent  accounts,  through  different  chan- 
nels, that  such  property  as  has  been  sequestered  has  been  actually 
)'estored." 


J\[r.  Smith  to  General  jirmstrong. 

Department  of  State,  Nov.  5,  1810. 
SIR, 

As  the  ground  on  which  the  French  government  has  deemed  it 
expedient  to  place  the  revocation  of  its  decrees,  may  suggest  to  it 
the  further  pretext  of  requiring  a  restoration  of  the  French  pro- 
perty seized  here  under  the  non-intercourse  law,  as  a  condition  to 
their  restoring  the  American  property  condemned  or  sequestered 
under  the  French  decree  of  March,  you  are  authorized,  in  case  a 
restoration  can  be  thus,  and  not  otherwise  obtained,  to  acquiesce  in 
such  an  arrangement,  and,  if  necessary, to  give  to  such  arrangement 
a  conventional  form,  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  You  will, 
hovjever,  take  care  to  avoid  any  expressicnis  ifn/ilying  an  acknowledg- 
ment,  on  the  part  of  the  Ujiited  States,  that  the  non-intercourse  law, 
vjhichwas  not  retrospective,  has  any  analogy  Co  the  French  decree,  the 
injustice  ofivhich  essentially  consists  in  its  retrospective  operation.  In 
truth,  the  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  will  be  lit- 
tle more  than  nominal,  as  will  appear  i)y  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  let- 
ter from  the  treasury  department.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
the  3d  section  of  the  act  of  May,  for  the  recovery  of  forfeitures  un- 
der the  non-intercourse  law,  contemplated  violations  by  our  own 
citizens  rather  than  French  violations,  which  could  not  have  been 
of  sufficient  importance  to  have  called  for  such  a  provision,  point- 
ing particularly  at  them. 

I  have  the  honour.  Sec.  he. 
(Signed)  R.  SMITH. 

General  Armstrong,  <Jc.  C/c. 

Vol.  I.  App.  t  H 
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From  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Governor  Claiborne. 

Department  of  State,  October  2rtli,  1810. 
SIR, 

From  the  inclosed  proclamation  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  you  will  perceive  his  determination  to  take  possession  of  the 
territory  therein  specified,  in  the  name  and  behaii  of  the  United 
States;  the  considerations  which  have  constrained  him  to  resort  to 
this  necessary  measure,  and  his  direction  that  you,  as  governor  of 
the  Orleans  Territory,  shall  execute  the  same.  Of  this  procla- 
mation, upon  your  arrival  at  Natchez,  you  will,  without  delay, 
cause  to  be  printed  as  many  copies,  in  the  English,  French  and 
Spanish  languages,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  you  will 
cause  the  same  to  be  extensively  circulated  throughout  the  said 
territory. 

You  will  immediately  proceed  by  the  nearest  and  best  route  to 
the  town  of  Washington,  in  the  Mississippi  territory.  From  the 
secretary  at  war,  you  will  receive  an  order  to  the  officers  com- 
manding the  several  frontier  posts,  to  afford  you  such  assistance 
in  passing  the  wilderness  and  in  descending  the  western  waters  as 
you  may  require.  And  as  despatch  is  very  desirable,  you  are 
authorized,  in  case  your  horses  should  fail,  to  procure  others  at  the 
public  expense.  After  having  made  at  Washington  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  governor  Holmes,  and  with  the  commanding- 
officer  of  the  regular  troops,  you  will  without  delay  proceed  into 
the  said  territory,  and  in  virtue  of  the  president's  proclamation, 
take  possession  of  the  same  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

As  the  district,  the  possession  of  which  you  are  directed  to  take, 
Is  to  be  considered  as  making  part  of  the  territory  of  Orleans,  you 
will,  after  taking  possession,  lose  no  time  in  proceeding  to  orga- 
nize the  militia,  to  prescribe  the  bounds  of  parishes,  to  establish 
parish  courts,  and  finally  to  do  whatever  your  legal  powers  appli- 
cable to  the  case  will  warrant,  and  may  be  calculated  to  maintain 
order,  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  property  and  religion,  and  to  place  them  as  far  as  may  be 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  districts  un- 
der your  authority.  As  far  as  your  powers  may  be  inadequate  to 
these  and  other  requisite  objects,  the  legislature  of  Orleans,  which 
it  is  understood  will  soon  be  in  session,  will  have  an  opf)ortunii\ 
of  making  further  provisions  for  them,  more  especially  for  giving, 
by  law,  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  said  territory,  a  just  share  in  the 
representation  in  the  general  asscn-ibly;  it  being  desirable  that  th(^ 
interval  of  this  privation  should  not  be  prolonged  beyond  the  una- 
voidable r»ccessity  of  the  case. 

If,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  T^ccupation  of  this  territory,  ovi 
ihe  part  of  the  United  States,  should  be  opposed  by  force,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  regular  troops  on  the  Mississippi  will  havt- 
orders  from  the  secretary  at  war  to  afibrd  you,  upon  your  a])prK''i 
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tion,  the  requisite  aid,  and  should  an  additional  force  be  deemed 
necessary,  you  will  draw  from  the  Orleans  territoiT,  as  will  go- 
vernor Holmes  from  the  Mississippi  territory,  militia  in  such 
numl>ers,  and  in  such  proportions  from  your  respective  territories, 
as  you  and  governor  Holmes  may  deem  proper.  Should,  however, 
any  particular  place,  however  small,  remain  in  possession  of  a 
Spanish  force,  you  will  not  proceed  to  employ  force  against  it;  but 
you  will  make  immediate  report  thereof  to  this  department. 

You  will  avail  yourself  of  the  first  favourable  opportunities  that 
may  occur  to  transmit  to  the  several  governors  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces in  the  neighbourhood,  copies  of  the  president's  pi'oclamu- 
tion,  with  accompanying  letters  of  a  conciliatory  tendency. 

76  defray  any  reasonable  exf-ienditurcs  rjhich  may  necessarily  at- 
tend the  execution  of  these  instructions^  the  president  authorizes  you^ 
having  due  reg-ard  to  economy^  to  draw  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  in. 
any  event  tvjenty  thousand  dollars. 

From  the  confidence  which  the  president  justly  has  in  your 
judgment  and  discretion,  he  is  persuaded  that  in  the  execution  of 
this  trust,  as  delicate  as  it  is  important,  your  deportment  will  be 
temperate  and  conciliatory.  Such  a  line  of  conduct  towards  the  in- 
habitants is  prescribed  as  well  by  policy  as  by  justice. 

You  will,  it  is  expected,  be  fully  sensible  of  the  necessity,  not 
only  of  communicating  every  important  event  that  may  occur  in 
the  progress  of  this  business,  but  of  transmitting  a  letter,  whatev^ 
may  be  its  contents,  by  every  mail  to  this  city. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sec. 
(Signed)  R.  SMITH. 


Bt/  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  the  territory  south  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  and 
eastward  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  extending  to  the  river  Perdi- 
do,  of  which  possession  was  not  delivered  to  the  United  States  in 
pursuance  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1803,  has  at  all  times,  as  is  well  known,  been  considered  and  claimed 
by  them,  as  being  within  the  colony  of  Louisiana  conveyed  by  the 
said  treaty,  in  the  same  extent  that  it  had  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and 
that  it  had  when  France  originally  possessed  it. 

And  vv'hereas,  the  acquiescence  of  the  United  States  in  the  tem- 
porary continuance  of  the  said  territory  under  the  Spanish  authority, 
was  not  the  result  of  any  distrust  of  their  title,  as  has  been  particu- 
larly evinced  by  the  general  tenor  of  their  laws,  and  by  the  distinc- 
tion made  in  the  application  of  those  laws  between  tliat  territory 
and  foreign  countries;  but  was  occasioned  by  their  conciliatory 
views,  and  by  a  confidence  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  anrl  in  the 
success  of  candid  discussion  and  amicable  negotiation  witli  a  iu^' 
and  friendly  power 
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And  whereas,  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  too  long  delayed,  without 
the  fault  of  the  United  States,  has  for  sometime  been  enLirely  sus- 
pended by  events  over  which  they  had  no  control;  and  whereas  a 
crisis  has  at  length  arrived,  subversive  of  the  order  of  things  under 
the  Spanish  authorities,  whereby  a  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
take  the  said  territory  into  their  possession,  may  lead  to  events  ulti- 
mately contravening  the  views  of  both  parties,  whilst  in  the  mean- 
time the  tranquillity  and  security  of  our  adjoining  territories  are  en- 
dangered, and  new  facilities  given  to  violations  of  our  revenue  and 
commercial  laws,  and  of  those  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves. 
Considering,  moreover,  that  under  these  peculiar  and  imperative 
circumstances,  a  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  oc- 
cupy the  territory  in  question,  and  thereby  guard  against  the  con- 
fusions and  contingencies  which  threaten  it,  might  be  construed  in- 
to a  dereliction  of  their  title,  or  an  insensibility  to  the  importance  of 
the  state:  considering  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
•  lot  cease  to  be  a  subject  of  fair  and  friendly  negotiation  and  adjust- 
ment: considering  finally,  that  the  acts  of  Congress,  though  con- 
templating a  present  possession  by  a  foreign  authority,  have  con- 
templated also  an  eventual  possession  of  the  said  territory  by  the 
United  States,  and  are  accordingly  so  framed  as  in  that  case  to  ex- 
tend in  their  operation  to  the  same: 

No'vV  be  it  known,  That  I,  James  Madison,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  pursuance  of  these  weighty  and  urgent 
considerations,  have  deemed  it  right  and  requisite,  that  possession 
should  be  taken  of  the  said  territory  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  governor  of  the  Orleans 
territory,  of  which  the  said  territory  is  to  be  taken  as  part,  will  ac- 
cordingly proceed  to  execute  the  same;  and  to  exercise  over  the  said 
territory  the  authorities  and  functions  legally  appertaining  to  his 
office.  And  the  good  people  inhabiting  the  same  are  invited  and  en- 
joined to  pay  due  respect  to  him  in  that  character,  to  be  obedient  to 
t!ie  laws,  to  maintain  order,  to  cherish  harmony,  and  in  every  man- 
ner to  conduct  themselves  as  peaceable  citizens,  under  full  assurance 
that  they  will  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  proper- 
ty, and  religion. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  and  signed  the  same 
with  my  hand. 
'l.  s.)  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  October,  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ten,  and  in  the  thirty -fifth  year  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States. 
(Signed)  JAMES  MADISON. 

By  the  President. 
';Signed)  ROBERT  SMITH, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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And  M'hereas,  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  too  long  delayed,  without 
the  fault  of  the  United  States,  has  for  some  time  been  entirely  sus- 
pended by  events  over  which  they  had  no  control;  and  whereas  a 
crisis  has  at  length  arrived,  subversive  of  the  order  of  things  under 
the  Spanish  authorities,  whereby  a  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
take  the  said  territory  into  their  possession,  may  lead  to  events  ulti- 
mately contravening  the  views  of  both  parties,  whilst  in  the  mean- 
time the  tranquillity  and  security  of  our  adjoining  territories  are  en- 
dangered, and  new  facilities  given  to  violations  of  our  revenue  and 
commercial  laws,  and  of  those  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves. 
Considering,  moreover,  that  under  these  peculiar  and  imperative 
circumstances,  a  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  oc- 
cupy the  territory  in  question,  and  thereby  guard  against  the  con- 
fusions and  contingencies  which  threaten  it,  might  be  construed  in- 
to a  dereliction  of  their  title,  or  an  insensibility  to  the  importance  of 
the  state:  considering  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Slates,  it  will 
.not  cease  to  be  a  subject  of  fair  and  friendly  negotiation  and  adjust- 
ment: considering  finally,  that  the  acts  of  Congress,  though  con- 
templating a  present  possession  by  a  foreign  authority,  have  con- 
templated also  an  eveniual  possession  of  the  said  territory  by  the 
United  States,  and  are  accordingly  so  framed  as  in  that  case  to  ex- 
lend  in  their  operation  to  the  same: 

Now  be  it  known.  That  I,  James  Madison,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  pursuance  of  these  weighty  and  urgent 
considerations,  have  deemed  it  right  and  requisite,  that  possession 
should  be  taken  of  the  said  territory  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  governor  of  the  Orleans 
territory,  of  which  the  said  territory  is  to  be  taken  as  part,  will  ac- 
cordingly proceed  to  execute  the  same;  and  to  exercise  over  the  said 
territory  the  authorities  and  functions  legally  appertaining  to  his 
office.  And  the  good  people  inhabiting  the  same  are  invited  and  en- 
joined to  pay  due  respect  to  him  in  that  character,  to  be  obedient  to 
the  laws,  to  maintain  order,  to  cherish  harmony,  and  in  every  man- 
ner to  conduct  themselves  as  peaceable  citizens,  under  full  assurance 
ihat  they  will  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  proper- 
ty, and  religion. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  and  signed  the  same 
with  my  hand. 
{l.  s.)  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  October,  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ten,  and  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States. 
(Signed)  JAMES  MADISON. 

By  the  President. 
rSigned)  ROBERT  SMITH, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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The  Revolution       -    - 
The  Peace  of  Ryswick, 
The  last  years   of 
William  HI.       -    -' 

The  Wars  of  Anne 
The  first  of  George  I.   ■ 


exolTsh. 

FonEmN. 

TOTAL. 

95,266  — 

47,634  — 

142,900 

190,533  _ 
1.14,264  — 

95,267  — 
100,524  — 

285,800 

2-3,693  - 

43,635  — 

317,328 

243,693  — 
326,620  — 

45,«25  — 
29,115  — 

289,318 
355,735 

—      609,798  ■ 


^. 10,26 

,742 

;f.lO,51 

1,963 

;C.2,M 

',626 

_A',8,72 

5,921 

1,234  —        73,456  —      524,7 


471,241  _ 

102,737  — 

573,978  _,_ 

14,694,970  _  1,086,205   _ 

15,781,175  

5,746,270  — 

235,412  

5,981,682  

1,969,934 



508,220  _ 

117,835  — 

626,055    

14,873,191  —  1,165,722  — 

16,038,913  

6,822,051  — 

417,082  

7,239,133  

1,866,152 



-480,444  

120,126  — 

600,570  

13,545,17  1'  —      998,165  

14,543,336  

5,263,858  — 

289,240  _ 

5,553,098  

1,858,417 



561,724  

87,293  — 

649,017  

14,487,507  —  1,091,436  — 

15,578,943  

4,495,146  — 

187,545  — 

4,682,691  , 

2,249,604 

The  great  Re-coinage  of  Gold  be- 



583,934  _ 

74,800  — 

658,734  

16,512,401  —  1,243,927  — 

17,756,331  

6,148,096  — 

357,575  — 

6,503,671  

2,169,473 

tween  the  23d  of  August  1773, 



651,402  _ 

67,855  — 

719,257  

14,550,507  —  1,180,867  _ 

15,731,374  , 

3,660,764  — 

258,466  — 

3,919,230  

2,271,231 

and  the  end  of  1777,  amounted  to 



684,281  — 

61,753  — 

746,034  

14,024,964  —  1,163,704  — 

15,188,668  

2,549,189  — 

182,715  — 

2,731,904  

2,448,280 

;!,  .20,447,002:     From    the    com- 



645,833  _ 

63,206  — 

709,041   

13,844,511  —  1,245,490  — 

15,090,001   

1,770,555  — 

222,293  — 

1,992,848  

2,355,850 

mencement  of  the  Reign  to  Au- 



72,734  — 

741,520  

15,117,983—  1,502,150  _ 

16,620,133  

3,239,322  — 

265,301  — 

3,504,823  

2,445,016 

gust  1773,  there  were  coined,  about 



709^855  _ 

63,020  — 

772,875  

13,438,236  —  1,563,053  — 

15,001,289  

1,529,676  — 

337,523  — 

2,639,086 

i. 10,000,000:  So  that,  there  were 



703,495  _ 

57,476  — 

760,971    

14,266,654  —  1,729,915  — 

15,996,569  

2,049,716  — 

514,556  — 

2,564,272  

2,546,144 

foined. 



773,390  — 

836,922  

17,161,147  —  1,857,334  — 

19,018,481  

4,339,151  — 

471,005  — 

4,810,156  

2,642,129 



818,108  _ 

72,603  -,- 

890,711   

16,159,413  —  1,560,756  — 

17,720,169  

2,860,961  — 

350,492  — 

3,211,453  

2,525,396 

ByGeo.III.T 



771,483  _ 

54,820  — 

826,303  

14,763,233  —  1,612,175  — 

16,375,428  

3,356,412  — 

496,376  — 

3,852,788  

2,439,017 

before  the    (of  Gold/. 30,457,803 

798,240  _ 

65,273  — 

863,513  

15,916,344—   1,372,143  — 

17,288,487  

2,888,678  — 

169,866  — 

3,058,544  

olstofDec.  r     Silver     -       7,126 

783,226  _ 

64,860  — 

848,086  

15,202,366—  1,123,998  — 

16,326,364  

2,275,003  — 

— 

2,275,003  

2,481,031 

1780, 

!_ 

778,878  _ 

72,188  — 

85  1,066  

13,729,726  —  1,025,973  — 

14,755,699  

2,962,424  — 

279,292  — 

3,241,716  

2,480,403 

/^-.30,464,931 



736,234  — 

83,468  — 

819,702  

12,653,363  —      837,643  — 

13,491,006  

1,472,996  — 

35,389  _ 

1,508,385  

2,229,106 

~ 

657,238  _ 

98,113  — 

755,351    

11,551,070—      702,820  — 

12,253,890  

1,379,653  — 

1,379,653  

2,162,681 

590,911  _ 

139,124  — 

730,035  

12,693,430  —      837,273  — 

13,530,703  

2,092,133  — 

62,501  — ■ 

2,154,634  

2,502,274 



619,462  _ 

134,515  — 

753,977  

11,622,333—  1,002,039  — 

12,624,372  

1,688,494  — 

1,787,809  -T— 

2,723,920 

Gold.            Silver. 



163,410  — 

711,363  

10,569,187-      763,109  — 

1  1,332,296  

.......  ~ 

2,791,428 

jf .876,794  --;<,.  62- 



552^851  _ 

208,511  — 

761,362  

12,355,750  —      653,709  — 

13,009,459   

2,823,743  — 



'2,823,143  

2,861,563 

698,074 

— 

795,669  — 
846,355  — 

157,969  — 
113,064  — 

953,638  

959,419  

13,85  1,671—      829,824  — 
14,171,375  —      929,900  _ 

14,681,495   

15,101,275   

1,737,027  — 
52,209  — 

— 

1,737,027  

32,209  

2,848,320 
3,326,639 

227,083 

822.126  .  -    202 



95  1,855  _ 

103,398  — 

1,055,253  

157,62,593—   1,007,633   — 

16,770,228  

862,650  — 



862,650  

4^92,091 

2,488,106 



982,132  _ 

116,771  — 

1,098,903  

15,385,987—      914,738  — 

16,300,725   

775,824  — 



775,824  

4,076,9  1 1 

1,107,382 



,104,711   _ 

132,2-13  — 

1,236,954  

,17,181,032—  1,115,134  — 

18,296,166  

845,935  — 



845,933  

3,673,807 

3,849,036  -  55,459 



,243,206  _ 

121,932  — 

1,365,138  

16,934,994—  1,189,088  _ 

18,124,082  

383,939  — 



333,939  

3,780,770 

3,664,174 



1,343,800  _ 

99,858  _ 

1,443,658  

18,843,221  —  1,170,076  — 

20,013,297  

2,435,082  — 



2,433,082  

3,710,343 

1,530,711 



1,260,828  _ 

144,132  — 

1,404,960  

18,884,716—  1,235,404  — 

20,120,120  

1,442,267  — 



1,442,267  

3,782,822 

2,660,521 



1,333,106  — 

178,05  1  — 

1,511,157  

21,435,459  —  1,296,535  — 

22,731,994  

3,747,307  — 



3,747,307  

3,952,507 

2,456,566 



1,396,003  

169,151  — 

1,565,154  

23,674,316—  1,230,884  — 

24,905,200  

5,776,615  — 



5,776,613  

4,027,230 

1,171,863    -   -     252 

^     33,36r,.303 



1,101,326  — 

180,121  — 

1,281,447  

19,365,428  —  1,024,751  — 

20,390,180  

1,5.12,154  — 



1,342,154  

3,978,645 

2,747,430 



1,247,398  _ 

209,679  — 

1,457,077  ■ 

25,663,272—  1,084,811  — 

26,748,083  

4,818,273  — 



4,818,273  

3,565,117 

2,538,894 



1,030,058  — 

-370,238  — 

1,400,296  

26,146,346  —      976,991  — 

27,123,338  

4,677,977  — 



4,677,977  

3,569,360 

493,416  -  -    293 



1,108,258  — 

454,847  — 

1,563,105  

29,196,190  —  1,322,723  — 

30,518,913  

7,733,480  — 



7,333,480  

3,65  1,757 

464,680 

971,596  _ 

1,351,371  

27,699,889  —   1,217,121  — 

28,917,010  

8,179,016  — 

8,179,016  

4,111,105 

2,000,297 



1,163,534  — 

345,132  — 

1,508,666  

31,922,580  —  1,669,197  — 

33,591,777  

5,968,419  — 



5,968,419  

5,599,087 

2,967,504 



1,145,314- 

390,612  — 

1,535,926  

34,074,698—   1,916,630  — 

35,991,329  

9,590,856  — 



.9,590,856  

7,338,355 

449,961 



1,269,329  — 

554,713  — 

1,924,042  

40,803,947  —  2,346,069  — 

43,152,019  

12,448,135  — 

133,278  — 

12,581,413  

6,799,755 

189,936  -  -       90 



1,190,557  — 

767,816  — 

1,958,373  

3«,256,330  —  2,844,502  — 

42,100,632  

11,885,220  — 

264,558  — 

12,149,778  

5,895,711 

450,240  -  -       53 

1,459,689  — 

435,427  — 

1,895,116  

43,518,104  —  2,602,858  — 

46,120,962  

17,961,243  — 

17,961,243  

6,087,369 

437,018  -  -       62 J 



1,245,560  _ 

543,208  

1,788,768  

29,385,273  —  2,053,222  — 

31,438,495  

3,890,541  — 

.......  

3,890,541    

7,179,621 

596,445-1      Ji        1 



1,248,796  — 

553,267  — 

1,802,063  

32,199,058  —  2,252,319  — 

34,45  1,377  

5,609,510  — 

,,.....  

5,609,510  

8,357,871 

718,396          =■= 



1,284,691  — 

572,961  — 

1,857,652  

32,404,978  —  2,504,867  r- 

35,909,845  . 

5,071,328  — 

.......  

3,071,328  

9,084,459 

54,615         gs 



1,258,903  — 

538,700  — 

1,897,603  

33,810,570  —  2,716,614  — 

36,527,184  

8,008,627  — 

,  ' 

8,008,627  

9,733,814 

405,105    L  II  . 

2,415.25; 



1,190,232  _ 

600,840  — 

1,791,072  

31,829,733  —  2,736,838  — 

34,566,571   

6,014,233  — 



6,014,233  

9,207,733 

~Z       371,744        Ip 
298,946  J    iS'     J 



1,153,488  — 

272,104  — 

1,425,592  

31,737,925  —  2,816,342  — 

34,554,267  

4,261,256  — 

653,659  — 

4,914,915  

8,797,833 

~ 

'"''"'^°''  — 

674,680  — 

1,993,183  

45,918,663  —  4,383,100  — 

50,301,763  

13,412,586  — 

1,119,081   _ 

19,895,203 

10,289,807 
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Selwyn's  Abridgment  of  the  Laws  of  Nisi  Prius,  3  vols.  12  d. 

Reports  of  Cases  adjudged  in  the  District  Court  of  South 
Carolina.   By  the  honourable  Thomas  Bee.  5  dolls.  50  cts. 

Watson  on  Partnership,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  Lon- 
don edition,  with  many  new  references  to  American  deci- 
sions, 4  dolls.  75  cts. 

Burrows's  Reports,  from  the  fourth  London  edition,  correct- 
ed, with  marginal  notes,  and  many  new  references  to  later 
British  and  American  decisions,  5  vols.  22  dolls.  50  cts. 

Kydon  Awards,  from  the  second  London  edition,  with  refer- 
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The  works  of  Alexander  Hamilton^  comprising  his  most 
important  official  Reports^  an  improved  edition  of  the 
Federalist^  ^c, — In  three  volumes.  New  York^  pub- 
lished by  PFilliams  and  JVJiiting,  1810. 

1  HE  appearance  of  these  volumes  has  given  us  the  most 
lively  satisfaction.  They  contain  the  writings  of  a  statesman, 
whose  opinions  deserve  to  be  received  as  oracular,  and  to  be 
recalled  to  the  public  attention  at  every  concurrence  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  official  reports  of  General  Hamilton,  as  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  and  his  essays  on  the  Federal  Constitution, 
form  an  invaluable  fund  of  solid  instruction,  and  are  fitted  to 
yield  a  rich  harvest  of  honour  to  the  American  name.  They 
display  such  natural  endowments  of  intellect,  and  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge,  as  would  have  raised  their  author 
to  the  highest  offices  of  national  trust,  and  intitled  him  to  the 
most  splendid  rewards  of  fame,  under  any  free  government, 
whether  of  antiquity,  or  of  modern  times.  Abroad,  his  repu- 
tation as  one  of  those  illustrious  patriots,  who  achieved  the  in- 
dependence of  this  country,  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  Wash- 
ington;— and  at  home,  the  same  rank  must  be  assigned  to  his 
merits  by  those,  who  regard  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  its  true  light;  as  a  victory  for  the  United  States, 
not  less  important,  than  their  emancipation  from  a  foreign 
yoke. 

The  first  of  the  volumes  before  us,  contains  a  series  of  offi- 
cial Reports,  addressed  by  the  author  when  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  to  the  house  cf  representatives,  in  coirsequenre  of 
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resolutions  passed  bv  that  body,  calling  upon  him  for  in- 
formation on  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  These  are, 
the  state  of  public  credit, — the  institution  and  constitutionality 
of  a  national  bank, — the  establishment  of  a  mint, — and  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures.  No  encomiums 
can  be  too  lofty,  when  applied  to  the  success  with  which  he 
has  treated  these  important  branches  of  political  economy.  A 
most  profound  knowledge  of  general  principles, — a  singularly 
skilful  application  of  them  to  the  circumstances  of  this  coun- 
try,— a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  domestic  in- 
terests and  relations, — the  utmost  perspicuity  of  method 
and  style,  and  the  happiest  selection  of  topics  both  of  argu- 
ment and  illustration,  distinguish  all  his  official  reports,  and 
authorize  us  to  denominate  them  masterpieces  in  their  kind. 
No  question  connected  with  their  subject  matter  can  now  arise, 
upon  which  they  do  not  shed  the  fullest  light;  and  none  of  this 
description  should  be  decided  by  any  individual,  or  any  body 
of  men  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  administration  of  our  af- 
fairs, without  a  reference  to  these  disquisitions. 

General  Hamilton  has  been  justly  styled  the  father  of  public 
credit  in  this  country.  To  him  we  owe  the  organization  of 
our  finances,  and  the  erection  of  various  other  of  the  main 
props  of  the  constitution.  In  his  official  reports  he  has  left 
sources  of  illumination — a  body  of  fundamental  maxims, — to 
his  successors  both  in  congress  and  in  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, which,  if  duly  appreciated,  cannot  fail  to  guide  them  to 
the  same  ends  of  public  good,  that  he  himself  had  constantly, 
and  we  may  venture  to  say,  unerringly,  in  view. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  analyse  at  this  time,  the  contents 
of  the  first  volume.  The  purposes  of  our  undertaking  will 
lead  us  to  discuss  separately,  in  the  future  numbers  of  this 
Review,  the  several  branches  of  public  economy  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  Reports.  We  shall  then  refer  to  them,  with 
the  sentiments  of  profound  deference  and  admiration,  to  which 
they  are  intitled,  and  endeavour  to  exhibit  their  most  promi- 
nent doctrines  with  suitable  care  and  fulness.  In  all  those 
doctrines,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points  relating  to  do- 
mestic manufactures,  we  most  heartily  concur.  If  we  venture 
to  dissent  from  some  of  his  opinions  on  this  head,  it  will  be 
with  the  same  caution  and  diffidence,  which  we  should  feel  in 
resisting  the  authority  of  Dr.  Smith,  or  of  Mr.  Pitt,  on  any  of 
the  topics,  to  the  investigation  of  which,  their  great  minds 
were  habitually  applied. 

It  is  to  the  two  last  volumes  that  our  attention  will  be  prin- 
cipally directed,  in  the  notice  which  we  mean  to  take  of  the 
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work.  They  comprise  the  essays  under  the  signature  of  the 
Federalist,  which  are  universally  admitted  to  contain  the  most 
profound  and  luminous  exposition  that  has  ever  been  given  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  These  essays  are  said 
to  have  contributed  materially  to  the  ratification  of  that  instru- 
ment, and  they  are, — it  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence, — no 
less  admirably  adapted  to  strengthen  its  authority  and  to  pro- 
long its  duration.  It  is  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  important 
effects  which  they  are  still  capable  of  producing,  that  we  now 
undertake  to  dwell  on  their  contents;  to  pronounce  a  well 
merited  panegyric  on  their  intrinsic  excellence,  and  to  com- 
pare the  theory  of  the  constitution  as  it  is  here  expounded, 
with  the  aspect  which  it  has  hitherto  worn,  and  now  wears,  in 
practice. 

The  subject  is  equally  curious  and  important,  and  naturally 
leads  to  the  discussion  of  a  variety  of  momentous  questions, 
on  which  we  shall  say  as  much  as  our  narrow  limits  will  allow. 
We  shall  think  that  we  have  rendered  a  valuable  service  to 
the  country,  if  what  we  may  now  utter  with  respect  to  the 
Federalist,  should  merely  conduce  to  widen  the  circulation  of 
the  work  among  ourselves,  or  to  attract  to  it  the  notice  of  any 
part  of  the  Eu:opean  world.  In  the  hands  of  an  American,  it 
must  operate  as  an  antidote  to  the  prejudices  of  party  spirit, 
and  to  the  illusions  of  wild  democratic  theories.  To  the  mind 
of  a  dispassionate  foreigner,  it  must  convey  a  satisfactory  re- 
futation, of  all  the  most  serious  objections,  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  essays  were  written, 
invest  them  with  an  adventitious  dignity,  more  imposing,  per- 
haps, than  that  which  belongs  to  any  other  political  treatise 
whatever.  Soon  after  the  promulgation  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution, three  of  the  leaders  of  the  convention  by  whom  it  was 
framed,  undertook,  in  a  series  of  newspaper  dissertations,  to 
expound  the  principles  and  demonstrate  the  necessity,  of  the 
new  government  tendered  to  the  nation.  These  gentlemen 
were.  General  Hamilton,  on  whom  the  labour  chiefly  de- 
volved,— Mr.  Jay,  who  has  since  filled  the  first  judicial  of- 
fice of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  our 
foreign  embassies, — and  ]Mr.  Madison,  now  President  of  the 
United  States.  No  persons  could  have  been  more  admirably 
qualified  for  the  task,  not  only  on  account  of  the  vigor  of 
their  talents  and  the  vivacity  of  their  zeal,  but  from  the  large 
and  important  share  which  they  themselves  had  taken,  in  all 
the  deliberations  of  the  convention,  on  the  subject  of  the 
federal  svstem. 
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The  same  pure  and  enlightened  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
animated  their  labours  in  that  body,  guided  their  pens  in 
the  composition  of  the  work,  which  was  the  fruit  of  their 
noble  and  disinterested  coalition.  Their  literary  efforts  were 
eminently  successful,  under  every  point  of  view,  and  con- 
tributed, as  we  have  before  said,  in  a  sensible  degree,  to 
the  final  triumph  of  the  constitution,  by  the  force  of  the 
soundest  and  clearest  reasoning,  and  the  efficacy  of  topics 
of  persuasion  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  feelings  of  all  classes, 
and  most  eloquently  developed.  The  Federalist  is  now  inti- 
mately and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
establishment  of  our  constitution.  It  is  the  most  authorita- 
tive and  ample  commentary  we  possess  on  that  instrument, 
with  regard  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed,  to  the  true 
ends  of  its  creation,  and  to  the  temper  and  view^s  with  which 
it  should  be  administered.  Although  written  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  it  betrays  no  marks  of  haste,  and  has  the  complete 
excellence  of  a  finished  production,  both  as  to  method  and 
style.  It  wears  in  every  respect  the  air  of  what  the  Greeks  so 
emphatically  termed,  a  <rvi!^otyfAx, — volumen  studio  conscriptimi 
et  elaboratiim. 

As  a  treatise  on  the  science  of  politics,  it  miiy  claim  a  high 
rank  among  the  most  profound  and  luminous,  which  the  litera- 
ture of  any  nation  can  boast,  and  of  all  works  in  the  depart- 
ment of  political  knowledge,  it  is  that  which  we  would  most 
strenuously  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  countrymen. 
The  Federalist  is  calculated  to  answer  at  this  time,  purposes 
of  utility,  as  important  as  those  to  w^hich  it  was  so  effica- 
ciously ministerial,  in  the  year  1788.  The  numbers  which 
treat  of  the  necessity  of  union,  and  those  which  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  constitution,  have  lost  nothing  of  their  interest. 
They  apply  with  undiminished  force  to  all  our  present  cal- 
culations, either  of  domestic  prosperity  or  of  national  glory. 
No  man,  we  think,  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  work, 
without  being  more  deeply  penetrated  with  the  advantages 
of  the  federal  league; — without  feeling  his  attachment  to 
the  constitution  heightened,  and  his  zeal  for  its  continuance 
sensibly  inflamed.  It  is  eminently  fitted  to  promote  an  object 
which  Machiavel  considers  as  of  the  first  importance  for 
the  preservation  of  free  governments; — that  of  drawing  them 
back  as  it  were  to  their  first  principles;  of  reviving  their  pri- 
mitive spirit,  when  any  of  the  numerous  causes  by  which  the 
latter  are  obscured  or  violated,  have  begun  to  operate.  Those 
who  wish  to  judge  soundly  of  the  merits  of  any  particular 
system,  upon  which  our  affairs  may  be  administered,  or  of 
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the  tendency  of  particular  measures  to  fortify  or  impair  the 
constitution,  and  consequently,  to  promote  or  injure  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  will  do  well  to  dwell  upon  the  pages 
of  this  work,  and  to  study  there,, the  enlightened  views  and 
solid  maxims,  on  which  the  prosperity,  strength  and  duration 
of  our  government  were  originally  founded. 

It  was  not  ascertained  with  certainty,  until  some  time  after 
the  decease  of  General  Hamilton,  in  what  proportion  the 
distinguished  personages,  whose  names  we  have  mentioned, 
shared  the  labour  of  the  Federalist.  We  find  it  stated  in  the 
preface  to  the  present  edition,  that  a  private  memorandum, 
in  the  handwriting  of  General  Hamilton,  was  found  among 
his  papers,  containing  information  which  enabled  the  pub-' 
lishers  to  designate  with  precision,  the  authors  of  the  several 
essays.  It  is  added,  **  that  five  of  the  numbers  were  written 
"  by  Mr.  Jay,  fourteen  by  Mr.  Madison,  three  by  Mr.  Madi- 
*'  son  and  Mr.  Hamilton  jointly,  and  sixty-four  by  Mr.  Ham- 
*•'■  ilton  alone."  Their  names  are  now  prefixed  to  their  respec- 
tive productions  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Under  a  literary  point  of  view,  this  association  itself,  is  not 
less  to  be  admired  and  applauded,  than  the  manner  in  which 
its  estimable  purposes  were  accomplished.  All  personal  con- 
siderations of  vanity  or  superiority,  all  minor  differences  of 
opinion,  were  stifled  by  the  pure  and  exalted  motives  which 
prompted,  and  the  salutary  ends  which  hallowed  the  enter- 
prise. The  jealousy  of  authorship,  one  of  the  most  tenacious 
passions  of  the  human  breast,  vanished  before  the  enlightened 
love  of  country,  that  sacred  and  magnanimous  impulse,  which, 
of  all  principles  of  action,  next  to  the  aspirations  of  piety, 
reflects  most  lustre  on  our  nature,  and  exhibits  the  human 
mind,  in  the  closest  approximation,  to  the  dignity  of  a  celes- 
tial intelligence. 

More  than  two  thirds  of  the  work,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
written  by  General  Hamilton.  Notwithstanding  the  superi- 
ority of  merit  which  he  was  intitled  to  claim,  even  on  this 
ground,  and  the  great  celebrity  which  it  had  acquired  before 
his  death,  he  generously  abstained  from  making  anV  other 
than  a  posthumous  disclosure,  of  the  contingent  furnished  by 
each  of  his  associates,  in  this  partnership  of  patriotism  and 
talent.  We  venerate  too  highly  the  motives  by  which  the  lat- 
ter were  animated,  and  are  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  aid,  which  they  furnished  in  the  promotion  of 
the  main  design,  to  wish  to  institute  invidious  comparisons,  or 
to  utter  what  might  be  justly  supposed  to  derogate  from  their 
merit.  But,  in  our  capacity  of  literary  critics,  we  think  our- 
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selves  intitled,  and  as  impartial  annalists  of  the  fame  of  our 
revolutionary  statesmen,  we  feel  ourselves  almost  bound  to 
observe,  that,  for  an  attentive  and  intelligent  reader  of  the 
Federalist,  it  was  superfluous  to  prefix  to  each  of  the  essays 
the  name  of  the  writer. 

To  a  mind  much  conversant  with  political  studies,  and  gifted 
with  any  sensibility  of  tact^  no  nomenclature  would  have  been 
necessary,  as  an  index  to  the  writings  of  General  Hamilton. 
His  gigantic  intellect  has  left,  wherever  it  was  applied,  traces 
too  deep  to  be  mistaken.  It  touched  nothing  superficially.  It 
wove  no  tissue  which  does  not  unite  clearness  to  brilliancy, 
and  delicacy  with  strength.  He  never  sounded  a  political  chord, 
but  ^'  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire."  His  style  and 
thoughts  would  be  always  salient  as  it  were,  always  readily 
distinguishable,  in  whatever  association  they  might  be  found. 
They  are  still  more  strongly  discriminated  from  those  of  his 
coadjutors,  than  are  the  writings  of  Addison  in  the  Spectator, 
from  the  labours  of  Steele  and  Budgell;  and  every  discerning 
student  of  English  literature  must,  from  the  force  of  internal 
evidence  alone,  recognise  without  difficulty,  the  productions 
of  "  the  prince  of  essayists." 

The  five  numbers  of  the  Federalist,  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Jay,  bear  a  much  closer  affinity  to  those  of 
General  Hamilton,  than  do  the  writings  of  Mr.  Madison. 
They  exhibit  great  sagacity  and  depth  of  observation,  and 
much  ingenuity  in  the  selection  and  classification  of  appropri- 
ate arguments  and  analogies,  with  regard  to  the  subject  which 
they  particularly  discuss: — "  the  dangers  likely  to  result  to 
"  the  several  states  from  foreign  force  and  influence,  in  case  no 
*••  federal  system  were  established."  The  style  of  Mr.  Jay,  in 
these  essays,  is  less  concise  and  nervous  than  that  of  Hamil- 
ton, but  still,  by  no  means  destitute  of  strength  or  precision. 
It  exhibits  powers  of  language  fully  adequate  to  the  concep- 
tions of  a  vigorous  and  accomplished  mind. 

The  contributions  made  by  Mr.  Madison,  occupy  a  consi- 
derable number  of  pages,  and  are  of  no  small  value.  They 
were  furnished  in  his  better  days,  when  he  wrote  in  another 
diction  than  that  which  now,  in  his  official  messages,  disgraces 
the  literary  character  of  this  country,  and  was  actuated  by  a 
spirit  and  by  views,  somewhat  distinct  from  those,  to  which 
the  proclamation  of  the  second  of  November  last,  may  be 
fairly  imputed.  His  essays  show  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
history,  and  abound  with  solid  and  comprehensive  maxims 
on  the  science  of  government.  They  display, — besides  very 
great  force  and  fertility  of  argument, — an  uncommon  degree 
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of  subtlety,  and  much  nicety  of  discrimination.  There  is 
more  of  metaphysical  refinement  in  them, — more  of  far- 
fetched reasoning, — than  in  the  productions  of  his  associates; 
and  an  affectation  of  antithesis,  as  well  as  a  certain  quaintness 
both  of  thought  and  expression,  from  which  the  latter  are  en- 
tirely exempt.  His  diction  is  at  the  same  time  more  elaborate, 
and  almost  uniformly  harsh.  It  betrays,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  phrase,  strong  symptoms  of  the  perplexity  and  obscurity 
with  which  all  his  official  communications,  as  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  Union,  are  so  justly  chargeable. 

In  opening  a  work  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  reader  is  naturally  led  to  reflect,  in  the  first  place,  upon 
the  unprecedented  circumstances  under  which  it  was  formed. 
The  true  spirit  of  our  institutions  cannot  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, without  a  reference  to  that  portion  of  our  annals,  from 
which  so  much  honour  redounds  to  the  character  of  this  coun- 
try, and  which  furnishes  such  salutary  lessons  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  revolutionary  struggle  was  glorious  indeed; 
but  to  us,  the  establishment  of  the  federal  government,  has  al- 
ways appeared,  the  most  illustrious  and  memorable  epoch  of 
our  history.  The  uncertain  march  of  events,  during  the  war, — 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  public  fortunes, — the  pressure  of  mighty 
difficulties, — the  trembling  anxieties  and  the  alternations  of 
hope  and  despondency,  by  which  the  leaders  of  the  revolution 
were  then  agitated, — do  not  excite  in  our  minds  a  more  vivid 
interest, — more  rapid  pulsations  of  sympathy, — than  the  dark 
clouds  which  overspread  our  political  horizon,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  military  contest,  and  the  deep,  tremulous  solici- 
tude, the  pious  and  poignant  alarms,  to  which  they  gave  birth, 
in  the  breasts  of  the  same  enlightened  and  virtuous  patriots. 

After  these  states  had  achieved  their  independence,  the 
most  serious  dangers  threatened  the  continuance  of  that  union, 
without  which  it  was  but  too  evident  to  reflecting  men,  that  all 
the  blood  and  treasure  expended  in  the  war  would  have  been 
lavished  in  vain,  and  that  we  were  about  to  plunge  into  a  con- 
dition, infinitely  more  calamitous  than  that,  from  which  we 
had  so  arduously  and  gloriously  emerged.  The  cement  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  military  confederation  of  the  Provinces, 
was  too  weak  to  hold  them  together  in  civil  compact.  The 
most  formidable  obstacles  were  multiplied  on  every  side,  to 
the  substitution  of  such  a  system  of  union,  as  might  connect 
them  by  lasting  ties,  and  realize  those  bright  visions  of  public 
and  private  prosperity  which  were  presented,  by  the  singular 
felicity  of  their  position. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  province  or  plan,  to  narrate  cir- 
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cumstantially,  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the  advocates  and 
framers  of  our  constitution  were  condemned  to  struggle,  or  to 
develop  fully  the  nature  of  those  jarring  interests,  and  bitter 
prejudices,  and  profligate  passions,  which  were,  with  indefati- 
gable industry,  and  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  strength, 
arrayed  against  them  at  every  step  of  their  progress.  This 
part  of  our  history  deserves,  however,  to  be  minutely  ex- 
amined, by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  full  insight  into  the 
genius  of  our  system,  and  to  trace  our  domestic  politics  through 
all  the  variety  of  their  subordinate  springs.  It  abounds,  also, 
with  the  most  wholesome  lessons  of  caution,  to  the  American 
politicians  of  the  present  day. 

We  cannot  well  describe  the  emotions  with  which  we  have 
repeatedly  dwelt  upon  the  heartfelt,  pathetic  lamentations  ex- 
torted, at  this  period,  from  General  Washington,  and  the 
other  distinguished  actors  in  the  scene  of  our  revolution,  by 
the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  public  weal.  Their  private  letters 
breathe  the  most  passionate  devotion  to  the  national  inter- 
ests,  and  exhibit  an  endearing  and  elevating  picture  of  ardent 
and  enlightened  patriotism.  They  saw  distinctly,  that  the  con- 
federate states  had  then  reached  a  crisis  in  their  destiny,  still 
more  fearful  and  important  than  any  they  had  before  under- 
gone, and  that  the  erection  of  each  into  an  independent  sove- 
reignty, or  their  refusal  to  unite  under  one  general  head, 
would  entail  insignificance  and  misery  upon  all.  The  posture 
of  affairs  was  such,  however,  as  to  render  the  event  extremely 
doubtful,  and  even  to  justify  the  feelings  of  despondency,  and 
the  sinister  predictions,  in  which  some  of  the  most  sagacious 
of  the  friends  of  Washington  indulged.  It  was,  in  fact,  almost 
by  mere  accident,  that  things  were  so  soon  brought  to  that 
prosperous  issue,  upon  which  we  now  look  back  with  so  much 
complacency.  Measures  were  fortuitously  taken  in  Virginia, 
*■'  which,"  says  the  historian,  "  though  they  had  originated  in 
''  different  views,  terminated  in  a  proposition  for  a  general 
''  convention  to  revise  the  state  of  the  union." 

A  reluctant  assent  to  this  proposition  was,  we  may  say, 
wrested  from  the  majority  of  the  states,  on  the  compulsion 
of  the  clearest  proof,  that  the  measure  recommended,  could 
alone  avert  an  endless  train  of  the  worst  disasters.  That  con- 
vention was  at  length  formed  which  worked  out  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  country,  and  exhibited  one  of  the  most  august 
spectacles  ever  presented  to  the  admiration  of  mankind.  "  The 
"  establishment  in  this  way,"  says  General  Hamilton,  in  the 
Federalist,  "  of  a  constitution,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  by 
'•''  the  voluntary  consent  of  a  whole  people,  is  a  prodigy,  to  the 
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"  completion  of  which,  I  look  forward  with  trembling  anxie- 
"  ty."*  There  is  nothing  of  exaggeration  in  this  remark.  The 
event  of  which  this  great  statesman  speaks,  formed  a  new  era 
in  history;  it  was  an  unexampled  and  glorious  phenomenon  in 
the  moral  world.  All  the  political  institutions  then  existing 
had  been  fortuitously  compounded.  "  A  government  of  art, 
"  the  work  of  legislative  iniclltct,  constructed  on  the  immuta- 
"  ble  basis  of  natural  right  and  general  happiness,  which 
"  should  combine  the  excellencies,  and  exclude  the  defects,  of 
"  the  various  constitutions,  that  chance  had  scattered  over  the 
"  world,"  was  now  attempted,  for  the  first  time,  since  the  in- 
stitution of  civil  society. 

A  state  of  things  was  at  length  realized  in  this  country, 
favourable  to  an  experiment,  which  the  philosophic  friends 
of  freedom  in  the  European  world  had  seen  only  in  their 
"  beatific  visions,"  and  which  the  less  sanguine  class  of  phi- 
lanthropists, and  those  who  drew  their  opinions  of  human  na- 
ture from  the  lessons  of  their  own  experience,  uniformly  pro- 
nounced to  be  altogether  chimerical.  The  composition  of  that 
assembly  upon  whom  the  task  devolved,  of  giving  "  a  great, 
"  permanent,  experimental  answer  to  the  sophisms  and  decla- 
*'  mations  of  the  detractors  of  liberty;"  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  deliberated,  w^ere  singularly  propitious  to 
the  undertaking.  Nothing  can  be  more  just  and  accurate  than 
the  language  of  the  Federalist  on  this  subject. 

*'  The  convention,"  says  Mr.  Jay,  "  was  composed  of  men  who  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  many  of  whom  had  become  highly  dis- 
tinguished by  their  patriotism,  virtue  and  wisdom.  In  the  mild  season  of 
peace,  with  minds  unoccupied  by  other  subjects,  they  passed  many  months 
in  cool,  uninterrupted  and  daily  consultations;  and  finally,  without  having 
been  awed  by  power,  or  influenced  by  any  passion,  except  love  of  country, 
they  presented  and  recommended  to  the  peoi)le  the  plan  produced  by  their 
joint  and  unanimous  counsels."  Vol.  ii.  p.  10- 

The  advocates  of  the  federal  system  were  not,  however,  in- 
titled  to  regard  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  as  the  consum- 
mation of  their  hopes.  They  had  to  contend  there  against  the 
same  local  interests  and  jealousies,  the  opposite  views  and  iu' 
compatible  theories,  which  had  impeded  the  formation  of  that 
assembly.  The  history  of  their  deliberations  is  not  a  little 
curious  and  instructive.  "  On  the  great  principles  which 
"  should  constitute  the  basis  of  this  system,"  says  Jtidge  Mar- 
shall, in  his  Life  of  Washington,  "'  no  great  contrariety  of  opi- 
"  nion  is  understood  to  have  prevailed.  But,  on  the  various 
"  and  intricate  modifications  of  those  principles,  an  equal  de- 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  311 
Vol.  r.  2D 
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"  gree  of  harmony  was  not  to  be  expected.  More  than  once, 
'''-  there  was  reason  to  fear,  that  the  rich  harvest  of  national 
"  felicity,  which  had  been  anticipated  from  the  ample  stock  of 
'-^  worth  collected  in  the  convention,  would  all  be  blasted  by 
"  the  rising  of  that  body,  without  effecting  the  object  for 
"  which  it  was  formed.  Wisdom  and  patriotism  prevailed, 
"  however,  and  a  plan  of  government  issued  from  their  hands, 
"  which  is  still  the  more  admirable,  as  it  was,  to  use  the  lan- 
"  guage  of  the  convention  itself,  'the  resultof  a  spirit  of  amity, 
*•''  and  of  that  mutual  deference  and  concession,  which  the 
"  peculiarity  of  their  political  situation  rendered  indispen- 
"  sable.'  "*' 

It  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  ratification,  and 
here  again,  the  whole  scheme  of  union  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing frustrated. — "  To  decide,"  says  the  able  writer  whom  we 
have  just  quoted,  "  the  great  question  which  agitated  a  con- 
"  tinent,  the  best  talents  of  the  several  states  were  assembled 
"  in  their  respective  conventions.  So  balanced  were  parties  in 
"  some  of  them,  that  even  after  the  subject  had  been  discussed 
''  for  a  considerable  time,  the  fate  of  the  constitution  could 
"  scarcely  be  conjectured;  and  so  small  in  many  instances,  was 
'^  the  majority  in  its  favour,  as  to  afford  strong  grounds  for 
"  the  opinion,  that  had  the  influence  of  character  been  re- 
"  moved,  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  instrument  could  not 
"  have  secured  its  adoption.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
"  doubted,  that  in  some  of  the  adopting  states,  a  majority  of 
"  the  people  were  in  the  opposition."! 

The  guardian  genius  of  the  country  bore  the  constitution 
through  this  last  and  severest  ordeal.  The  disaffection  mani- 
fested towards  it,  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  arose  chiefly 
from  a  cause,  which  rather  heightens  than  diminishes,  the  per- 
manent lustre  shed  over  this  nation,  by  her  spontaneous  and 
orderly  choice,  of  a  system  of  government,  obnoxious  to  so 
many  powerful  prejudices,  and  assailed  by  so  active  and 
vigorous  an  opposition.  The  jealousy  of  freedom  artfully  fo- 
mented in  the  several  states,  by  ambitious  demagogues,  stimu- 
lated the  bulk  of  the  community  to  resist  a  plan  of  union, 
which — strange  as  the  circumstance  may  now  appear, — a  host 
of  intelligent  and  honest  politicians  concurred  in  representing, 
as  the  grave  of  our  liberties. 

The  tranquil  and  cheerful  obedience  yielded  to  the  federal 
government  after  its  establishment, — the  profound  calm  which 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  128. 

\  Life  of  Washington,  p.  132- 
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so  promptly  succeeded  to  the  boisterous  period  of  a  revolu- 
tion,— the  moderation  displayed  as  well  by  the  army,  as  by  all 
classes  of  citizens,  during  a  short  interval  of  anarchy  and  dis- 
content,— call  for  a  portion  of  admiration  and  applause,  such 
as  no  people  ever  before  merited,  in  their  transition  from  one 
form  of  government  to  another.  These  circumstances  evince  a 
sobriety  of  temper,  and  a  strength  of  judgment,  which, — as  we 
know  the  same  qualities  to  be  )  et  predominant  in  the  national 
character — forbid  us  to  despair  of  the  public  weal,  however  dis- 
heartening the  present  aspect  of  our  domestic  politics.  Of  this 
we  are  satisfied; — that  the  habits  and  the  feelings  of  the  nation 
are  such,  as  to  render  the  establishment  among  us,  of  any  other 
despotism,  than  the  transient  dominion  of  the  mob,  altogether 
impossible.  It  is  said  emphatically,  by  a  foreign  writer,  that 
when  our  ancestors  emigrated  to  this  land,  they  brought  with 
them  the  magnet,  the  compass,  the  plough,  the  art  of  printing, 
and  the  principles  of  Lockt^.  Thtir  dcscendents  continue  to 
value  these  as  their  best  riches,  and  while  they  retain  their  at- 
tachment for  them,  can  never  be  broken  to  the  yoke  of  an  ar- 
bitrary government. 

We  can  readily  sympathize  with  the  great  patriots  of  the 
revolution,  in  the  deep  solicitude  which  they  felt  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  federal  and  republican  government.  Most  of  the 
motives  which  prompted  them  to  pursue  this  object,  with  so 
passionate  a  zeal  and  such  indefatigable  industry,  must  now 
inspire  every  good  American  with  a  kindred  anxiety,  and 
animate  him  to  the  same  exertions,  for  the  continuance  of  the 
institutions  which  they  so  successfully  founded.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  have  the  same  high  inducements  of  philanthropy,  as 
well  as  patriotism.  The  mighty  interests  which  were  then 
staked  on  the  establishment,  are  equally  implicated,  not  only  in 
the  prolonged  and  elastic  vitality,  but  in  the  wise  and  vigorous 
administration,  of  our  federal  system.  We  shall  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  these  interests,  in  order  that  their  minds 
may  be  the  more  fully  awakened  to  the  importance,  of  watch- 
ing over  the  integrity  of  the  constitution,  with  an  unceasingly 
vigilant  and  zealous  eye.  We  shall  also  dv/ell  on  the  particular 
advantages  enjoyed  in  its  formation,  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
their  admiration  for  a  scheme  of  government,  which,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show,  was  ever)'  way  worthy 
of  the  glorious  and  novel  auspices,  under  which  it  was  ushered 
into  the  world.  It  is  chiefly  with  a  view  to  these  two  salutary 
effects,  that  we  have  undertaken  to  recommend  the  perusal  of 
the  Federalist  at  this  day,  to  our  countrymen. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  were  fully  persuaded,  that 
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the  erection  of  a  free  commonwealth  among  the  states,  was  a 
matter  of  the  highest  concern,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the 
world  at  large. 

*'  The  subject,"  says  General  Hamilton,  in  the  first  pa,^e  of  the  Federal- 
ist, *'  speaks  its  own  importance;  comprehending-  in  its  consequences, 
notliinp^  less  than  the  existence  of  the  wnon~-\.hQ  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
parts  of  wiiicli  it  is  composed — the  fate  of  an  empire,  in  many  respects  the 
most  interesting  in  the  world.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  to  the  people  of  this  country,  to  decide  by 
their  conduct  and  example,  the  important  question,  whether  societies  of 
men  are  really  capable  or  not,  of  establishinp^  good  g-overnment  from  reflec- 
tion and  clioice,  or  whether  they  are  for  ever  destined  to  depend  for  their 
political  constitutions,  on  accident  and  force.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
remark,  the  crisis  at  which  we  are  arrived  may  with  propriety,  be  re- 
garded as  the  period  when  that  decision  is  to  be  made;  and  a  wrong  elec- 
tion may  in  this  view,  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  general  misfortune 
of  mankind." 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  this  last  observation.  The 
destiny  of  republicanism  itself,  hung  upon  the  choice  of  this 
country,  at  the  season  of  her  separation  from  England.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  world,  there  never  had  occurred  so 
favourable  an  opportunity,  of  reaching  the  highest  attainable 
perfection  in  government,  and  of  determining  what  measure 
of  freedom  and  happiness  was  compatible  with  political  insti- 
tutions. It  may  be  asserted  with  truth,  that  no  occasion  had 
ever  before  presented  itself,  which  was,  in  all  respects,  suita- 
ble for  the  experiment.  Turgot  is  reported  by  his  biographer, 
Condorcet,  to  have  frequently  declared,  that  he  had  never 
known  or  read  of  a  constitution  of  government  truly  republi- 
can.=^  There  is  no  student  of  history  who  will  not  be  ready  to 
concur  in  this  opinion.  Antiquity  offers  several  examples  of 
tumultuous  democracies,  but  none  of  republics; — that  is  to 
say,  of  governments  wholly  popular,  and  founded  entirely  on 
the  principle  of  representiition.  No  nation  of  the  other  hemis- 
phere was  ever  so  circumstanced,  both  with  regard  to  time 
and  character,  as  to  admit  of  a  constitiuion,  framed  from  a 
deliberate  comparison  of  the  advantages  and  defects  of  all 
other  systems,  shaped  servilely  after  no  particular  model,  but 
incorporating  whatever  improvements  the  experience  of  man- 
kind had  introduced,  or  the  speculations  of  philosophy  had 
suggested,  for  the  more  perfect  mechanism  of  society. 

Such,  however,  was  the  situation  of  these  states,  after  the 
recognition  of  their  independence.  They  were  cast  in  the 
happiest  mould  for  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  tem- 
perate freedom.    In  point  of  wealth,  numbers  and  morals. 


*  Vie  dc  Turgot,  p.  258 
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upon  which  so  much  depends,  in  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
ment, they  could  not  hare  been  more  auspiciously  situated. 
Their  feelings,  habits  and  manners, — the  principles  which 
they  had  imbibed  from  their  ancestors, — the  forms  and  sub- 
stance of  the  political  and  social  institutions  to  which  they  had 
been  uniformly  accustomed, — were  all  in  unison  with  the  ge- 
nius of  republicanism.  They  had  among  them  none  of  those 
corruptions  and  abuses, — the  accidental  inequalities,  and  in- 
vidious distinctions, — ^which  afliict  and  incumber  the  body 
politic  in  other  countries.  They  were  tramelled  by  no  Gothic 
relics  hostile  to  natural  rights;  by  none  of  the  inveterate  pre- 
judices and  fantastic  establishments,  the  progeny  of  feudal 
despotism, — by  which  liberty  was  fettered  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  They  had  no  rubbish  to  clear  away;  nothing  to  im- 
pede them  in  their  pursuit  after  the  best  possible  system  of 
freedom,  but  their  own  overweening  fondness  for  the  object 
itself.  The  British  spirit  which  they  had  inherited,  and  the 
British  constitution,  the  most  perfect  model  of  government 
then  known,  under  which  they  had  lived,  furnished  admirable 
stamina,  as  it  were,  for  the  republican  character,  and  for  a 
durable  commonwealth.  We  must  remark  here,  that  the  com- 
mendations which  the  authors  of  the  Federalist  bestow  upon 
the  social  and  political  institutions  of  England,  whenever  they 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  them,  reflect  no  small  credit  on 
their  candor  and  courage,  if  we  take  into  view  the  period  at 
which  they  wrote. 

The  division  of  this  country  into  a  number  of  distinct 
sovereignties,  having  each  a  free  government  of  its  own,  was 
also  a  circumstance,  which,  although  it  tended  to  obstruct  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  was  still  highly  favourable  to  the 
greater  perfection  of  its  structure.  A  confederate  republic  is 
described  by  Montesquieu*  and  several  other  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  on  politics,  as  the  best  of  all  forms  of  gov- 
ernment; as  combining  the  internal  advantages  of  a  republic 
with  the  external  force  of  a  monarchy.  It  is  pronounced  to  be 
compatible  with  any  extent  of  territory  or  amount  of  popula- 
tion, and  obviates  thus  one  of  the  most  weighty  objections 
alleged  against  popular  systems  of  polity.  The  position  of  the 
American  states  gave  them  the  choice  of  a  confederate  repub- 
lic, which  merits  the  superiority  assigned  to  it,  when  made  to 
repose,  as  it  does  here,  upon  the  principle  of  representation, 
*'  that  great  mechanical  power  in  government,"  as  the  Fe- 
deralist describes  it,  "  by  the  simple  agency  of  which,  the  will 

*  Esprit  des  Lois.  liv.  ix.  c.  1. 
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"  of  the  largest  political  body  may  be  concentered,  and  its 
"  force  directed  to  any  object  which  the  public  good  requires." 
The  era  at  which  the  federal  constitution  was  formed,  was 
singularly  auspicious  to  the  erection  of  a  perfect  fabric  of  gov- 
ernment. Although  many  of  the  speculative  politicians  of  the 
day,  had  indulged  too  far  in  fanciful  theories,  and  calculated  too 
sanguinely  in  their  Utopian  schemes,  on  the  virtues  of  human 
nature;  it  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  the  true  principles 
of  civil  liberty  were  then  better,  and  more  generally  under- 
stood, than  at  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  Federalist,  in  speaking  of  the  imperfections  of  the  repub- 
lican systems  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  comparative  ignorance 
which  prevailed  among  the  ancients  on  the  subject  of  politics, 
holds  a  language  that  is  perfectly  just. 

**  If  it  had  been  found  impracticable, "  says  General  Hamilton,  "  to  have 
devised  models  of  a  more  perfect  structure  than  any  of  the  republics  that 
have  heretofore  existed,  the  enlig-htened  friends  of  liberty  would  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  cause  of  that  species  of  government  as  indefensible. 
The  science  of  politics,  however,  like  most  other  sciences,  has  received 
great  improvements.  The  efficacy  of  vai'ious  principles  is  now  well  under- 
stood, which  were  either  not  known  at  all,  or  imperfectly  known,  to  the 
ancients.  The  regular  distribution  of  power  into  distinct  departments,  the 
introduction  of  legislative  balances  and  checks,  the  institution  of  courts 
composed  of  judges,  holding  their  offices  during  good  behaviour — the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  the  legislature,  by  deputies  of  their  own  election — 
these  are  either  wholly  new  discoveries,  or  have  made  their  principal  pro- 
gress towards  perfection  in  modern  times.  They  are  means  and  powerful 
means,  by  which  the  excellencies  of  republican  government  may  be  retained, 
and  its  imperfections  lessened  or  avoided.  To  this  catalogue  of  circum- 
stances that  tend  to  the  amelioration  of  popular  systems  of  civil  government, 
I  shall  venture,  however  novel  it  may  appear  to  some,  to  add  one  more,  on  a 
principle  which  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  an  objection  to  the  new 
constitution.  I  mean  the  enlargement  of  the  orbit  within  which  such  systems 
are  to  revolve,  either  in  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  a  single  state,  or  to  the 
consolidation  of  several  smaller  states  into  one  great  confederacy."  Vol.  ii. 
p.  55. 

The  framers  of  the  American  constitution,  although  em- 
barrassed by  serious  impediments  of  a  casual  and  temporary- 
nature,  enjoyed,  nevertheless,  advantages  which  had  never 
before  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  body  of  legislators.  They  had, 
so  far  as  regarded  general  principles,  and  the  fundamental 
rights  of  man,  an  unlimited  exercise  of  judgment,  and  will,  in 
the  application  of  them  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
which  we  have  already  described  as  of  the  most  propitious 
cast.  All  subjects  of  public  economy  had  been  fully  discussed 
in  Europe,  and  the  clearest  light  shed  on  the  science  of  poli- 
tics, and  the  indefeasible  privileges  of  human  nature.  Trea- 
sures of  political  v/isdom  accumulated  during  the  preceding 
century,  were  laid  open  to  their  use.   We  might  apply  to 
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them  what  was  said  of  the  French  legislators  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution; — that  they  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  live  at  a  period,  when  it  was  scarcely  necessary 
to  do  more,  than  to  affix  the  stamp  of  laws,  to  what  had  been 
prepared  by  the  search  of  philosophy. 

The  American  convention  had  also  before  their  eyes,  an 
admirable  model  in  the  Bricish  constitution,  a  structure  well 
adapted  to  answer  all  the  most  noble  purposes,  and  the  legiti- 
mate ends  of  government;  under  which  liberty  flourished  in 
unexampled  vigor  and  security;  and  the  vices  of  which,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  reject,  while  they  copied  its  excellencies. 
The  love  of  freedom,  so  passionately  cherished  by  all  classes 
of  their  constituents,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  political 
knowledge  had,  at  the  same  time,  prepared  and  fitted  the 
people  to  receive,  such  a  constitution,  as  reason  enlightened 
by  the  evidence  of  history,  and  emboldened  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  prize  in  view,  called  upon  them  to  give. 

Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  studying  the  Federalist, 
must  be  satisfied,  that  the  members  of  the  convention  were 
quite  competent  to  their  high  delegation;  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  their  position,  and  improved 
them  with  equal  skill  and  diligence.  The  whole  tenor  of  this 
work  shows,  that  they  were  profoundly  acquainted  with  the 
metaphysical  principles  of  politics  and  ethics,  but  yet  did  not 
adopt  them  as  their  sole  guide,  in  the  execution  of  their  task. 
They  were  far  from  committing  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
country  to  loose  theories  and  untried  speculations;  to  the 
mercy  of  "  eager  enthusiasm,  and  cheating  hope."  They  ap- 
pear, on  the  contrary,  to  have  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
caution  and  circumspection;  to  have  considered  and  under- 
stood their  object  in  all  its  relations. 

In  every  step  of  their  "  slow  but  well  sustained  progress," 
they  resorted  to  the  lessons  of  experience, — to  "  the  general 
"  bank  and  capital  of  ages  and  nations,"  and  never  lost  sight  of 
the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  or  of  the  contingencies 
of  chance.  They  were  as  much  averse  to  lame  simplicity,  as 
to  a  vitious  complexity  in  their  scheme  of  government;  and 
while  they  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  a 
servile  imitation  of  preexisting  forms,  or  into  an  implicit 
obedience  to  established  prejudices  and  popular  opinions, 
they  hazarded  no  innovations,  but  such  as  reason  deliberately 
claimed,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country  fully  warranted. 
In  making  equal  representation,  and  the  balance  of  powers,  the 
basis  of  their  system,  and  in  providing  a  constitutional  faculty 
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of  amendment,  they  gave  to  it  a  solid  presiding  principle,  and 
''  a  prolific  energy"  which  might  secure  its  permanence, 
and  enable  an  enlightened  nation  to  supply  its  deficiencies  and 
perfect  its  construction,  without  the  hazard  of  weakening  its 
authority,  or  of  convulsing  the  state. 

It  is  apparent  also,  from  the  pages  of  the  Federalist,  that 
the  framers  of  the  American  constitution  entered  upon  their 
work,  with  the  pious  solicitude,  the  sensibility  of  heart,  the 
reverential  awe,  and  the  modest  diffidence  which  the  ministry 
of  legislation  requires  in  all  cases,  and  particularly  in  one, 
where  the  happiness  of  a  nation  is  at  stake.  As  there  was 
nothing  of  rashness  or  of  precipitation  in  their  deliberations, 
there  was  nothing  arrogant  in  their  pretensions;  no  manifes- 
tation of  undoubting  confidence  in  their  own  powers  and  ar- 
rangements. They  sent  forth  their  work  to  the  world  with 
feelings  and  professions,  such  as  became  men,  who  were  sen- 
sible of  the  awful  responsibility  they  had  incurred,  and  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  human  faculties,  however  strong,  to  the 
production  of  a  perfect  system.  The  pages  of  the  Federalist, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  country  equally  prove  the  in- 
justice of  the  imputation,  not  unfrequently  preferred  against 
them  abroad;  that  of  having  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
illusions  of  theory,  and  sacrificed  attainable  good  to  chimeras 
of  ideal  excellence.  In  all  respects  their  deportment  and  cha- 
racter, were  strikingly  distinguished  from  those  of  the  revo- 
lutionary legislators  of  France.  The  difference  between  the 
American  convention,  and  the  national  assembly,  both  as  to 
the  spirit  of  their  legislation,  and  the  issue  of  their  labors,  is 
not  less  marked,  than  the  contrast  between  the  incidents  and 
result  of  the  American  and  French  revolutions. 

It  may  be  noted  among  the  most  signal  of  the  advantages, 
under  which  the  constitution  was  framed,  that  there  existed 
in  this  country  at  the  time,  an  individual  like  Washington,  to 
whom  the  supreme  magistracy  might  be  committed,  in  the 
commencement  of  its  operations.  Machiavel  lays  it  down  as 
a  general  rule,  "  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  government  to  be 
"  well  founded  at  first,  or  well  reformed  afterwards,  unless  by 
"  a  single  person  possessed  either  of  great  personal  authority 
*'  or  great  political  power  in  the  state." ^  There  is  much  truth 
in  this  maxim  generally,  and  it  was  unquestionably  applicable 
to  our  case.  The  unbounded  influence  which  Washington  pos- 
sessed over  the  minds  of  the  people, — the  dazzling  lustre  of 
his  name, — his  heroic  disinterestedness, — his  vigorous  talents, 

*  Discorsi.  c.ix.  lib.  1. 
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and  his  consummate  prudence, — rendered  him  all  that  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  could  desire,  or  the  interests  of 
the  country  exact,  in  relation  to  the  individual  agency  whicli 
was  necessary,  for  strengthening  the  sinews,  developing  the 
internal  excellence,  and  establishing  the  credit,  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  government. 

The  friends  of  the  constitution  did  not,  therefore,  display 
more  eagerness  concerning  its  formation,  than  they  mani- 
fested anxiety,  to  introduce  it  to  the  country  under  his  au- 
spices, as  first  president  of  the  union.  The  correspondence 
to  which  this  question  gave  rise,  between  Washington  and 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  convention,  deserves  an  attentive 
perusal.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  federal 
government,  and  exemplifies,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  trans- 
cendent character  of  that  illustrious  personage.  We  scarcely 
need  remind  our  readers,  of  the  strength,  and  consistency, 
which  the  constitution  actually  derived,  from  his  adminis- 
tration, or  of  the  consideration  which  his  policy  obtained 
abroad,  for  our  name  and  our  institutions.  Montesquieu  re- 
marks, that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  Rome 
consisted  in  this;  that  all  her  first  rulers  were  able  men.^  The 
same  influence  which  this  circumstance  exerted  over  the  for- 
tunes of  Rome,  might  have  been  felt  with  regard  to  those  of 
the  United  States,  had  all  the  successors  of  Washington  been 
actuated  by  the  same  views,  as  their  predecessor,  and  gifted 
with  equal  talents.  The  federal  system  would  now  rest  upon 
an  immovable  basis,  and  the  splendor  of  our  republic,  at  this 
period  of  its  course,  correspond  to  the  brilliancy  of  its  dawn. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  aware  of  the  importance  of 
developing  at  this  time,  the  true  character,  and  strengthening, 
by  every  means,  the  authority  of  the  constitution,  we  need 
not  apologize  for  having  dwelt  so  long,  on  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  formed,  and  on  the  anxiety  for  its  adop- 
tion, which  was  felt  and  displayed,  by  the  most  upright  and 
intelligent  of  the  revolutionary  patriots.  These  details  are  well 
calculated  to  heighten  the  reverence,  which  should  be  univer- 
sally entertained  for  a  system,  framed  under  such  glorious  au- 
spices, sanctioned  by  opinions  so  authoritative,  and  of  which, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  find  occasion  to  observe,  the  practical 
benefits  have  been  incalculablv  important. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  more  particularly  the  con- 

*  Une  des  causes  de  sa  prosperite  c'est  que  scs  rois  furent  tous  de  g-i'ands 
personages.  On  no  trouve  point  ailleiirs  dans  Ics  histoircs  une  suite  non- 
interrompue  de  tels  hommes  d'etat,  et  de  tels  capitaines.  Dans  la  naissance 
des  societes  ces  sontles  chefs  des  institutions,  qui  forment  les  g-OTivernemons 
Grandeur  et  Dec.  des  Ronn.  c.  1. 
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tents  of  these  volumes,  we  must  yield  ta  the  temptation  of 
noticing,  the  chief  topics  of  argument  urged  by  the  antagonists 
of  the  constitution,  to  prevent  its  adoption.  "  Every  faculty 
"  of  the  mind"  says  Judge  Marshall,  in  his  Life  of  Washing- 
ton, "  was  strained  to  secure  its  rejection.  The  preos  teemed 
"  with  the  productions  of  genius  and  of  passion." 

"  In  reading  many  of  the  publications  against  the  constitu- 
"  tion,"  says  General  Hamilton,  '*  a  man  is  apt  to  imagine 
"  that  he  is  perusing  some  ill  written  tale  or  romance;  which, 
"  instead  of  natural  and  agreeable  images,  exhibits  to  the 
"  mind,  nothing  but  frightful  and  distorted  -shapes,  '  Gor- 
"  gons.  Hydras,  and  chimeras  dire,'  discoloring  and  dis- 
''  figuring  whatever  it  represents,  and  transforming  every 
"  thing  that  it  touches,  into  a  monster."^ 

At  this  distance  of  time,  and  after  the  experience  which  we 
have  had  of  the  real  tendency  of  the  system,  it  is  not  a  little 
amusing  to  look  back  upon  these  speculations.  The  predic- 
tions which  they  hazard  concerning  the  tendency  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  views  which  they  present  of  its  genius, 
might  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  convention  had  organized 
for  the  states,  a  tyranny  more  absolute  and  ferocious,  than 
any  before  known  to  the  world.  If  but  one  tenth  part  of 
the  evils,  with  which  the  new  plan  was  represented  to  be 
pregnant,  had  been  realized  within  the  period  allotted  for 
their  birth,  we  should,  long  since,  have  fallen  under  the  iron 
yoke  of  a  domestic  usurper,  or  have  become  the  slaves  of  a 
titled  aristocracy.  The  authors  of  the  Federalist  complain 
bitterly,  of  the  slanders  and  misrepresentations,  employed  by 
the  adversaries  of  the  constitution;  of  the  intemperance,  and 
even  fury  of  their  attacks,  and  of  the  accusation  which  was 
zealously  levelled  against  all  the  advocates  of  the  system; — 
that  of  being  "  conspirators  against  the  liberties  of  the 
^'  people." 

Many  of  the  most  intelligent,  and  honest  politicians  of  the 
day,  were  so  far  transported  by  their  zeal  for  freedom,  and 
v/arped  by  the  prejudices  of  party,  as  to  see  in  the  federal 
government,  nothing  but  an  absolute  monarchy,  insidiously 
disguised  under  the  mask  of  a  republic.  A  host  of  well  mean- 
ing and  not  unskilful  writers,  viewed  and  denounced  it,  as  an 
instrument  treacherously  and  adroitly  contrived,  to  throw  all 
political  power  into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  and  to  create  a 
privileged  order,  destined  to  be  the  permanent  and  exclusive 
depository  of  that  power.  The  writers  of  the  Federalist  dis- 

*  Vol.  ij.  p.  210. 
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play,  in  every  page  of  their  exposition  of  the  constitution,  an 
anxiety  to  refute  these  aspersions,  which  proves,  that  they 
were  supposed  to  have  had  no  small  influence  over  the  mass 
of  the  nation.  When  we  advert  to  the  portion  of  power, 
which  actually  belongs  to  our  chief  magistrate,  and  to  his  ex- 
ternal appendages,  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  at 
the  following  passage  of  the  Federalist,  concerning  the  repre- 
sentations, to  which  the  proposed  creation  of  the  executive 
office  gave  rise. 

"Here,"  says  g-eneral  Hamilton,  "the  writers  against  the  constitution, 
seem  to  have  taken  pains  to  signalize  their  talent  of  misrepresentation.  Cal- 
culating upon  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  monarchy,  they  have  endeavored 
to  inlist  all  their  jealousies,  and  apprehensions  in  opposition  to  tlie  intended 
president  of  the  United  States;  not  merely  as  the  embryo,  but  as  the  full 
grown  progeny  of  that  detested  parent.  To  establish  this  pretended  affinity, 
they  have  not  scrupled  to  draw  resources  even  from  the  regions  of  fiction.  The 
authorities  of  a  magistrate,  in  few  instances  greater,  in  some  instances  less, 
than  those  of  a  governor  of  New  York,  have  been  magnified  into  more  than 
royal  prerogatives.  He  has  been  decorated  with  attributes,  superior  in  dig- 
nity and  splendor  to  those  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain.  He  has  been  shown  to 
us  with  a  diadem  sparkling  on  his  brow,  and  tlie  imperial  purple  flowing  in 
his  train.  He  has  been  seated  on  a  throne,  surrounded  with  minions  and 
mistr  jsses;  giving  audience  to  the  envoys  of  foreign  potentates,  in  all  the 
supercilious  pomp  of  majesty.  The  images  of  Asis'ac  despotism,  and  vollip- 
tuousness,  have  not  beeri  wanting  to  crown  the  exaggerated  scene.  We  have 
been  taught  to  tremble  at  the  terrific  visages  of  murdering  Janisaries;  and 
to  blush  at  thQ  unveiled  mysteries  of  a  future  seraglio." 

Such  exaggerations  as  the  foregoing,  appear  like  burlesque 
to  those,  who  now  contemplate  the  subject  to  which  they  refer, 
with  a  dispassionate  and  unclouded  mind.  Similar  hyperboles 
of  apprehension,  were  indulged  with  regard  to  other  parts  of 
the  system.  Ridiculously  extravagant  as  they  may  now  seem, 
they  had,  however,  no  inconsiderable  share,  in  producing  that 
general  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  constitution,  which,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  menaced  the  labours  of  the  convention 
with  total  miscarriage.  VV^e  almost  tremble  when  we  recol- 
lect, how  narrowly  these  states  escaped,  from  being  the  vic- 
tims of  the  most  absurd  delusions.  We  should  blush  for  the 
groundless  panic  with  which  they  were  seized,  if  it  were  not 
to  be  traced  to  an  ultimate  cause,  highly  honourable  to  the 
national  character,  and  of  a  most  cheering  augury  with  regard 
to  the  future  destinies  of  freedom.  The  history  of  this  contest 
concerning  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  inculcates  some 
salutary  lessons,  of  moderation  to  our  active  politicians,  and 
of  self  distrust  to  the  people.  A  review  of  the  dangerous  fer- 
ment into  which  the  latter  were  then  thrown,  by  the  imposi- 
tions of  party  artifice,  and  the  amplifications  of  false  rhetoric, 
should  teach  them  to  listen  with  caution,  to  the  suggestions 
of  those,  who,  either  from  an  overscrupulous  jealousy  on  the 
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score  of  freedom,  or  from  corrupt  views  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement, virulently  declaim  against  every  measure,  which 
tends  to  give  energy  and  efficiency  to  government. 

It  is  not  altogether  foreign  to  our  subject  to  remark  here, 
that  the  opinions  pronounced  abroad  with  respect  to  our  state 
constitutions,  and  to  the  probable  consequences  of  the  con- 
federation, were  but  little  better  grounded,  than  the  objections 
made  at  home  to  the  federal  system.  We  have  read  with  much 
attention,  most  of  the  speculations  written  by  the  politicians 
of  Europe,  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  this  country,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  They  betray,  as  do  all  the  writings  now 
published  in  Europe  on  the  same  subject,  an  entire  ignorance 
of  our  character,  and  of  the  true  spirit  of  our  institutions. 
The  reasonings  and  predictions  of  Turgot,^  and  Mably,  are — 
like  those  of  the  first  enemies  of  the  constitution — falsified 
by  the  experience  of  every  succeeding  day.  It  is  not  yet  very 
probable  that  the  government  will  degenerate  into  an  absolute 
monarchy;  that  all  political  power  will  be  absorbed  by  an  opu- 
lent aristocracy;  or  that,  conformably  to  the  notion  of  Mably, 
there  will  be  found,  in  the  person  of  some  one  of  our  wealthy 
merchants,  another  Cosmo  to  oppress  the  liberties  of  his 
country. 


WE  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  more  particularly,  the 
order,  and  contents  of  the  volumes  under  examination.  They 
are  divided  into  three  distinct  sections,  the  first  of  which 
treats  of  the  importance  of  union  between  the  states,  as  a 
means  both  of  averting  heavy  calamities,  and  of  securing 
positive  advantages  of  inestimable  value;  the  second  is  allotted 
to  an  exposition  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  confederation,  by 
which  the  states  were  linked  together  during  the  war — to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  a  federal  government:  the  third  contains 
a  full  view  of  the  principles  and  structure  of  the  present  con- 

*  The  following'  passage  from  Condorcei's  life  of  Turg-ot,  may  serve  to 
show,  what  strang-e  ideas  were  entertained,  by  the  French  philosophers,  on 
the  subject  of  our  institutions. 

"  M.  Turgot  craignoit  pour  les  Etats  unis  d'Amerique  rinflaence  de 
"  I'espiit  mercantile,  et  celle  des  prejuges  Anglois,  relativement  a  la  con- 
'*  stitution  des  etats,  a  I'impot,  aux  loisprohibitives,  aux  commerces  exclu- 
**  sifs,  &.C.;  voyez  sa  lettre  a  M.  Price.  L'cpoque  de  la  paix  etoit  pour  ces 
*'  etats  un  moment  de  crise,  et  il  etoit  difficile  d'en  prevoir  les  suites.  Meme 
*'  aujourd'hui,  il  le  seroit  encore  de  prononcer  sur  leur  avenir,  puisque  le 
"  sort  de  la  liberie  Americaine  est  attache  a  I'existence  de  I'aristocratie 
"  hereditaire  et  militaire,  que  les  officiers  de  I'armee  ont  essaye  d'etablir 
*'  sous  le  nom  d'ordre  de  Cincinnatus." 
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stitution,  and  maybe  said  to  embrace  a  great  system  of  politi- 
cal science. 

On  the  subject  of  the  defects  of  the  old  confederation^  we 
shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  our  readers  with  anv  re- 
marks. But  before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  general  merits 
of  the  constitution,  as  they  are  unfolded  in  the  last  section, 
we  shall  call  their  attention  to  some  of  the  topics  discussed  in 
the  first,  which  treats  of  the  utility  of  union.  We  entirely  agree 
with  the  authors  of  the  Federalist  in  believing,  that  the  con- 
stant tendency  of  the  American  league  is  rather  "  to  anarchy 
"  among  the  members  than  to  tyranny  in  the  head.'"  Under 
this  point  of  view  alone,  it  must  be  apparent,  that  the  public 
cannot  be  too  frequently  reminded  of  the  evils  which  thev 
avoid,  and  of  the  blessings  which  they  might  secure,  by  the 
preservation  of  the  confederacy.  At  this  moment  particularly, 
when  its  inherent  tendency  to  dissolution  is  heightened  by  a 
varietv  of  accidental  causes,  no  means  should  be  left  unem- 
ployed, that  may  serve  to  counteract  their  operation. 

The  machinations  of  a  foreign  power,  the  disrepute  into 
which  the  federal  government  is  daily  falling,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  an  imbecile  administration,  and  the  discontents 
generated  by  the  pernicious  policy  pursued  with  regard  to 
commerce,  give  to  that  portion  of  the  Federalist,  which  dis- 
cusses the  benefits  of  union,  a  very  high  degree  of  impor- 
tance in  the  present  conjuncture.  We  tremble  lest  the  time 
should  be  fast  approaching,  when  the  measures  of  a  body  of 
incapable  rulers, — when  the  agency  of  "  the  worst  passions 
*'  of  the  worst  men  armed  with  power  and  dignified  by  office," 
may  give  such  an  aspect  to  our  affairs,  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary, even  for  the  most  enlightened  and  patriotic  of  our  citi- 
zens, to  sustain  and  nourish  their  attachment  to  the  federal 
system,  by  every  suggestion  in  its  favour,  which  the  specu- 
lations of  others,  and  an  habitual  meditation  on  their  part, 
can  furnish. 

The  principle  of  association  in  the  human  mind,  by  which 
the  fancy  exercises  so  potent  a  sway  over  the  judgment,  is 
operative  even  in  matters  of  this  sort.  Any  government, 
however  excellent  in  theory,  will  infalliblv  lose  all  considera- 
tion, if  administered,  for  a  length  of  time,  either  weakly  or 
tyrannically.  It  would  not  be  extraordinary  or  unnatural,  if 
the  best  understandings  in  this  country,  should  suffer  their 
love  for  the  constitution  to  be  impaired,  by  the  disgust  which 
they  must  conceive,  for  the  policy  and  composition  of  our 
national  councils;  if  they  should  grow  impatient  under  the 
yoke  of  a  system,  from  which  the  severe  and  ignominious 
scourge  of  a  wavering,  narrowminded  and  blundering  cabinet, 
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may  seem  to  arise;  if  they  should  insensibly  forget,  that  in  a 
republic  which  reposes  on  a  basis,  such  as  that  of  the  federal 
system,  the  present  state  of  things  is  but  an  accident,  and  not 
a  fixed  habit. 

The  additional  securities  to  republican  government,  to  be 
derived  from  the  preservation  of  the  union,  are  stated  by 
General  Hamilton,  to  consist  chiefly, — in  the  restraints  which 
it  will  impose  upon  local  factions  and  insurrections,  and  upon 
the  ambition  of  powerful  individuals  in  single  states,  who 
might  acquire  credit  and  influence  enough,  from  leaders  and 
favourites  to  become  the  despots  of  the  people; — second, 
in  the  diminution  of  the  opportunities  to  foreign  intrigue, 
which  the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy  would  invite  and  fa- 
cilitate;—and  third,  in  the  prevention  of  extensive  military 
establishments,  which  could  not  fail  to  grow  out  of  wars  be- 
tween the  states  in  a  disunited  situation.  These  various  heads 
are  fully  developed  in  the  first  numbers  of  the  Federalist,  and 
we  only  regret,  that  our  limits  do  not  allow  us,  to  lay  before 
our  readers,  a  complete  analysis  of  this  part  of  the  work.  It  is 
there  proved  demonstrably,  from  a  general  view  of  human 
nature,  and  a  minute  examination  of  the  uniform  course  of  hu- 
man affairs,  as  well  as  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  this 
country,  that,  if  these  states  continued  to  exist  separately,  or 
formed  themselves  into  two  or  three  confederacies,  they  would 
be,  in  point  of  strength,  formidable  only  to  each  other, — the 
sport  of  foreign  intrigue,  and  fatally  obnoxious  to  foreign  force 
and  influence; — a  prey  to  discord,  jealousy  and  mutual  inju- 
ries; perpetuallv  engaged  in  domestic  wars,  or  labouring  under 
a  constant  apprehension  of  them; — a  state  of  things  which 
would  inevitably  and  promptly,  lead,  to  military  establish- 
ments, subversive  of  their  domestic  liberties. 

The  following  language  is  held  by  Mr.  Madison,  on  this 
subject,  and  amply  justified  by  the  reasonings  and  illustrations 
contained  in  the  first  numbers. 

•'  The  union  destroys  every  pretext  for  a  military  establishment  which 
could  be  dangerous.  America  united  with  a  handful  of  troops,  or  without  a 
single  soldier,  exhibits  a  more  forbidding  posture  to  foreign  ambition  than 
America  disunited,  with  an  hundred  thousand  veterans,  ready  for  combat. 
A  dangerous  establishment  can  never  be  necessary  or  plausible,  so  long  us 
we  continue  a  united  people.  But  let  it  never  for  a  moment  be  forgotten, 
that  these  states  are  indebted  for  this  advantage  to  their  union.  The  mo- 
ment of  its  dissolution  will  be  the  date  of  a  new  order  of  things.  The  fears 
of  the  weaker,  or  the  ambition  of  the  stronger  states  or  confederacies,  will 
set  the  same  example  as  Charles  VII.  of  France  did  in  the  old  world,  who 
first  introduced  military  establishments  in  time  of  peace.  The  example 
will  be  followed  here  from  the  same  motives  which  produced  universal 
imitation  there.  The  face  of  America  will  be  but  a  copy  of  that  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.    It  will  present  liberty  every  where  crushed  between 
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standing  armies  and  perpetual  taxes.  The  fortunes  of  disunited  America 
will  be  even  more  disastrous  than  those  of  Europe.  The  sources  of  evil  in 
the  latter  are  confined  to  her  own  limits.  No  superior  powers  of  another 
quarter  of  the  globe  intrigue  among  her  rival  nations,  inflame  their  mutual 
animosities,  and  render  them  the  instruments  of  foreign  ambition,  jealousy 
and  revenge.  In  America,  the  miseries  springing  from  her  internal  jealou- 
sies, contentions  and  wars,  would  form  a  part  only  of  her  lot.  A  plentiful 
addition  of  evils  would  have  their  source  in  that  relation,  in  which  Europe 
stands  to  this  quarter  of  the  earth,  and  which  no  other  quarter  of  the 
earth  bears  to  Europe."  Number  XLI.  • 

It  requires  no  very  profound  acquaintance  with  history,  or 
with  the  operation  of  human  passions,  to  feel  that  there  is 
nothing  exaggerated  in  the  above  statement.  After  reading 
the  sixth  and  seventh  numbers  of  the  Federalist,  written  by 
General  Hamilton,  on  the  dangers  from  war  between  the 
states,  no  man,  if  his  own  reflections  did  not  previously  con- 
duct him  to  the  same  conclusions,  could  for  a  moment,  refuse 
to  admit  the  following  position  laid  down  by  that  illustrious 
writer. 

"  That  in  case  of  disunion,  the  several  states,  or  such  combinations  of 
them  as  might  happen  to  be  formed  out  of  the  general  wreck  of  the  con- 
federacy, would  be  frequently  engaged  in  violent  struggles; — would  be  sub- 
ject to  those  vicissitudes  of  peace  and  war,  of  friendship  and  enmity  witli 
each  other,  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  all  neighbouring  nations,  not 
united  under  one  government.'^ 

An  entire  number,  the  production  of  the  same  pen,  is  al- 
lotted to  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  internal  war,  in  pro- 
ducing standing  armies  and  other  institutions,  unfriendly  to 
liberty.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  of  transcribing  the 
following  passages,  which  are  in  themselves  highly  instruc- 
tive and  just,  and  aiford  a  good  specimen  of  the  manner  of 
the  writer.  The  first  paragraph  exhibits  a  faithful  view  of  the 
character  of  the  wars  of  the  European  continent,  as  they  were 
waged  before  the  French  revolution.  It  was  but  little  appre- 
hended by  General  Hamilton,  or  any  other  American  states- 
man of  the  day,  that,  during  the  interval  which  has  since 
elapsed,  so  complete  a  revolution  in  the  system  and  effects 
of  European  hostilities,  would  have  been  wrought,  by  the 
then  loyal  subjects  of  Louis  XVI. 

*'  War  between  tlie  states,  in  the  first  periods  of  their  separate  existence, 
would  be  accompanied  with  mucli  greater  distresses,  than  it  commonly  is 
in  those  countries  where  regular  military  establishments  have  long  ob- 
tained. The  disciplined  armies  always  kept  on  foot  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, though  they  bear  a  malignant  aspect  to  liberty  and  economy,  have, 
TWtwithstandlng,  been  productive  of  the  signal  advantage  of  rendering  sud- 
den conquests  impracticable,  and  of  preventing  that  rapid  desolation,  which 
used  to  mark  the  progress  of  war,  prior  to  their  introduction.  The  art  of 
fortification  has  contributed  to  the  same  ends.  The  nations  of  Europe  are 
incircled  with  chaing  of  fortified  places,  which  mutually  obstruct  invasion. 
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Campaigns  arc  wasted  in  reducing-  two  or  three  frontier  garrisons,  to  gain 
admittance  into  an  enemy's  country.  Similar  impediments  occur  at  every 
step,  to  exhaust  the  strength  and  delay  the  progress  of  an  invader.  For- 
merly, an  invading  army  would  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  neighbouring 
country  almost  as  soon  as  intelligence  of  its  approach  could  be  received; 
but  now,  a  comparatively  small  force  of  disciplined  troops,  acting  on  the 
defensive,  with  the  aid  of  posts,  is  able  to  impede,  and  finally  to  frustrate 
the  enterprises  of  one  much  more  considerable.  The  history  of  war,  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  is  no  longer  a  history  of  nations  subdued,  and  empires 
overturned;  but  of  to\#ns  taken  and  retaken — of  battles  that  decide  nothing — 
of  retreats  more  beneficial  than  victories — of  much  effort  and  little  acqui- 
sition. 

"  In  this  country,  the  scene  would  be  altogether  reversed.  The  jealousy  of 
military  establishments  would  postpone  them  as  long  as  possible.  The  want 
of  fortifications,  leaving  the  frontiers  of  one  state  open  to  another,  would 
facilitate  inroads.  The  populous  states  would,  with  little  difficulty,  over- 
run their  less  populous  neighbours.  Conquests  would  be  as  easy  to  be 
made,  as  difficult  to  be  retained.  War,  therefore,  would  be  desultory,  and 
predatory.  Plunder  and  devastation  ever  march  in  the  train  of  irregulars. 
The  calamities  of  individuals  would  make  the  principal  figure  in  the  events 
which  would  characterize  our  military  exploits. 

"  This  picture  is  not  too  highly  wrought;  although  I  confess,  it  would 
not  long  remain  a  just  one.  Safety  from  external  danger,  is  the  most  power- 
ful director  of  national  conduct.  Even  the  ardent  love  of  liberty,  will,  after 
a  time,  give  way  to  its  dictates.  The  violent  destruction  of  life  and  pro- 
perty incident  to  war;  the  continual  effort  and  alarm  attendant  on  a  state 
of  continual  danger,  will  compel  nations  the  most  attached  to  liberty,  to 
resort  for  repose  and  security  to  institutions,  which  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy their  civil  and  political  rights.  To  be  more  safe,  they  at  length  become 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  less  free. 

"  Standing  armies  must  inevitably  result  from  a  dissolution  of  the  con- 
federacy. Frequent  war,  and  constant  apprehension,  which  require  a  state 
of  as  constant  preparation,  will  infallibly  produce  them.  The  weaker  states 
or  confederacies,  would  first  have  recourse  to  them,  to  put  themselves  upon 
an  equality  with  their  more  potent  neighbours.  They  would  endeavour  to 
supply  the  inferiority  of  population  and  resources,  by  a  more  regular  and 
efiective  system  of  defence,  by  disciplined  troops  and  by  fortifications. 
They  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  obliged  to  strengthen  the  executive  arm 
of  government;  in  doing  which,  their  constitutions  would  acquire  a  pro- 
gressive direction  towards  monarchy.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  war  to  increase 
the  executive  at  the  expense  of  the  legislative  authority. 

**  The  expedients  whicli  have  been  mentioned,  would  soon  give  the  states 
or  confederacies,  that  made  use  of  them,  a  superiority  over  their  neighbours. 
Small  slates,  or  states  of  less  natural  strength,  under  vigorous  govern- 
ments, and  with  the  assistance  of  disciplined  armies,  have  often  triumphed 
over  large  states,  or  states  of  greater  natural  strength,  which  have  been 
destitute  of  these  advantages.  Neither  the  pride  nor  the  safety  of  the  more 
important  states,  or  confederacies,  would  permit  them  long  to  submit  to 
this  more  trying  and  adventitious  superiority.  They  would  quickly  resort 
to  means  similar  to  those  by  which  it  had  been  effected,  to  reinstate  them- 
selves in  their  lost  preeminences.  Thus,  we  sliould,  in  a  little  time,  see 
established  in  every  part  of  this  country,  the  same  engines  of  despotism, 
which  have  been  the  scourges  of  the  old  world.  This,  at  least,  would  be  the 
natural  course  of  things;  and  our  reasonings  will  be  likely  to  be  just,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  accommodated  to  this  standard. 

*'  In  a  country  where  the  perpetual  menacings  of  danger  oblige  the  gov- 
ernmejit  to  be  always  prepared  to  repel  it,  her  armies  must  be  numerous 
enough  for  instant  defence.  The  continual  necessity  for  his  services,  en- 
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hances  the  Importance  of  the  soldier,  and  proportionably  degrades  the  con- 
dition of  the  citizen.  Tlie  military  state  becomes  elevated  above  the  civil. 
The  inhabitants  of  territories  often  the  theati-e  of  war,  ai'e  unavoidably  sub- 
jected to  frequent  infnng-emcTits  on  their  ri.^hts,  which  serve  to  weaken 
their  sense  of  those  rif^-hts;  and  by  deg-rees,  the  people  are  brought  to  con- 
sider the  soldiery  not  only  as  their  protectors,  but  as  their  superiors.  The 
transition  from  this  disposition  to  that  of  considering-  them  as  musters,  is 
neither  remote  nor  difficult:  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevail  upon  a  people 
under  such  impressions,  to  make  a  bold  or  effectual  resistance  to  usurpa- 
tions, supported  by  the  military  power."  Number  VIII. 


We  shall  now  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  chief 
benefits  which  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  or  the  writers 
of  the  Federalist, — whom  we  consider  as  speaking  the  sense 
of  the  convention, — anticipated  from  the  union  of  the  states 
under  one  general  government.  To  compare  their  views  and 
expectations  with  the  result  now  before  our  eyes,  is  a  specula- 
tion by  no  means  devoid,  either  of  instruction  or  of  interest. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  increase  of  population,  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  wealth,  and  to  the  preservation  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity, all  their  most  sanguine  hopes  have  been  realized. 
But  with  regard  to  other  important  points  which  the  federal 
system  was  meant  to  compass,  their  intentions  and  belief  have 
been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  most  miserably  disappointed.  It  is 
upon  these  that  we  shall  beg  leave  to  dwell  for  a  moment. 

Among  the  chief  and  exclusive  advantages  inherent  to 
union,  the  writers  of  the  Federalist  enumerate, — the  organi- 
zation of  a  military  force, — the  creation  of  a  navy, — and  the 
growth  of  an  active  commerce  in  our  own  bottoms.  These 
advantages  they  consider  as  the  natural,  necessary,  and  most 
salutary  effects  of  a  general  government.  They  select  them  as 
the  strongest  topics  of  recommendation  that  cculd  be  urged 
to  their  countrymen,  in  favour  of  the  system  from  which  they 
were  to  flow,  and  without  which  they  could  not  be  secured. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  into  their  conception,  that 
the  general  government  when  formed,  could  ever  fall  into 
the  hands  of  men,  who  would  overlook  or  deny  the  import- 
ance of  such  objects,  or  leave  in  impotent  abstraction,  the 
constitutional  faculty  of  accomplishing  them. 

They  did  not  foresee,  or  consider  as  a  possible  event,  the 
existence  of  a  federal  administration,  so  ignorant  or  regard- 
less of  the  highest  interests  of  the  country,  as  to  abstain  from 
exercising  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent,  the  powers  which 
the  constitution  might  impart,  for  collecting  and  organizing 
adequate  means  of  national  defence.   They  were  far  from 
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imagining  that  the  management  of  our  affairs,  could  ever 
devolve,  upon  a  set  of  men,  insensible  to  the  force  of  the 
maxim — that  the  best  and  only  security  for  peace,  is  to  be 
well  prepared  for  war. 

**  The  safety  of  the  people  of  America,"  says  the  Federalist,  "  depends 
not  only  on  their  forbearing  to  give  just  causes  of  war  to  other  nations,  but 
also  on  their  placing  and  continuing  themselves  in  such  a  situation,  as  not  to 
invite  hostility  or  insult,  and  that  situation  consists  in  the  best  possible  state 
of  defence,  whiclithe  resources  of  the  country  may  allow." 

This  doctrine  is  held  by  the  writer  to  be  too  well  establish- 
ed, by  the  evidence  of  history  and  daily  experience,  to  admit 
of  contradiction,  or  to  require  any  particular  elucidation. 
Under  these  impressions,  the  authors  of  the  Federalist,  speak 
of  the  indispensable  importance  of  a  navy,  as  of  a  point,  not 
only  demonstrable,  but  universally  conceded.  We  therefore 
find  such  phrases  as  the  following  scattered  through  their 
v/ork. 

'*  The  necessity  of  naval  protection  to  external  and  maritime  commerce, 
and  the  conduciveness  of  that  species  of  commerce  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
navy,  are  points  too  manifest  to  require  a  particular  exposition." 

"  To  that  great  object,  a  navy,  union  will  contribute  in  various  ways." 
"  If  we  mean  to  be  a  commercial  people  it  must  form  a  part  of  our  policy 
to  be  able  one  day  to  defend  that  commerce,  by  the  support  of  a  navy  and  of 
naval  wars." 

And  again, 

*'  If  we  mean  to  be  a  commercial  people,  and  even  secure  on  our  Atlantic 
side,  v/e  must  endeavor  as  soon  as  possible  to  have  a  navy." 

These  sentiments  are  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  Mr.  Jay, 
or  to  General  Hamilton.  They  had  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
the  present  head  of  the  democratic  party.  Mr.  Madison  in  a 
speech  pronounced  in  congress,  very  soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  constitution,  uses  the  following  emphatic  language 
on  the  same  subject.  "  I  consider  an  acquisition  of  maritime 
*'  strength,  essential  to  this  country.  Should  we  ever  be  so 
"  unfortunate  as  to  be  engaged  in  war,  what  but  this  can  de- 
"  fend  our  towns  and  cities  on  the  sea  coast?  or  what  but  this 
"  can  enable  us  to  repel  an  invading  enemy."  In  the  forty  first 
number  of  the  Federalist,  the  same  politician  who  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  national  councils, — expresses  himself  thus: 

**  Tlie  palpable  necessity  of  the  power  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy, 
has  protected  tliat  part  of  the  constitution,  against  a  spirit  of  censure, 
which  has  spared  few  other  parts.  It  must  indeed  be  numbered  among  the 
greatest  blessings  of  America,  that  as  her  union  will  be  the  only  source 
of  her  maritime  strength,  so  this  will  be  a  principal  source  of  her  security 
against  danger  from  abroad.  In  this  respect  our  situation  bears  another  like- 
ness to  the  insular  advantage  of  Great  Britain,   The  batteries  most  capable 
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of  repelling   foreign  enterprises  on  our  safety,  are  happily  such,   as  can 
never  be  turned  by  a  perfidious  government  against  our  liberties. 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  frontier,  are  all  of  them  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  provision  for  naval  protection,  and  if  they  have  hitherto 
been  suffered  to  sleep  quietly  in  their  beds;  if  their  property  has  remained 
safe  against  the  predatory  spirit  of  licentious  adventurers;  if  their  mari- 
time towns  have  not  yet  been  compelled  to  ransom  themselves  from  the 
terrors  of  a  conflagration,  by  yielding  to  the  exactions  of  sudden  and  daring 
invaders,  these  instances  of  good  fortune  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
capacity  of  the  existing  gf)vernment  for  the  protection  of  those  from  whom 
it  claims  allegiance,  hut  to  c^wses  i\YAt2Lve  fugitive  and  fallacious.  If  we  ex- 
cept perhaps  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  are  peculiarly  vulnerable  on 
their  eastern  frontiers,  no  part  of  tlie  union  ought  to  feel  more  anxiety 
on  this  subject  than  New  York.  Her  sea  coast  is  extensive.  A  verj-  im- 
portant district  of  the  state,  is  an  island.  The  state  itself,  is  penetrated  by  a 
large  navigable  river  for  more  than  fifty  leagues.  The  great  emporium  of  its 
commerce,  the  great  reservoir  of  its  wealtli,  lies  every  moment  at  the 
mercy  of  everts,  and  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  hostage,  for  ignominious 
compliances  with  the  dictates  of  a  foreign  enemy;  or  even  with  the  rapa- 
cious demands  of  pirates  and  barbarians.  Should  a  war  be  the  result  of  the 
precarious  situaticjn  of  European  affairs,  and  all  the  unruly  passions  attend- 
ing it  be  let  loose  on  the  ocean,  our  escape  from  insults  and  depredations,  not 
only  on  that  element,  but  every  part  of  the  other  bordering  on  it  ixill  be  truly 
■yniraculovs."  ' 

How  does  it  happen  that  the  person  by  whom  such  opinions 
as  these  were  entertained,  and  uttered,  before  the  institution 
of  the  general  government,  is  not  now,  when  the  dangers  he 
describes  are  so  greatly  aggrav-ated,  strenuously  engaged  in 
exerting  the  influence,  and  authority  of  his  official  station,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  an  object,  which,  most  certainly,  has 
lost  nothing  of  its  former  importance?  May  not  the  causes 
of  the  security,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  fron- 
tier have  enjoyed,  since  the  formation  of  the  government* 
be  considered  as  even  still  more  '^  fugitive  and  fallacious," 
than  those  which  protected  them  antecedently?  Is  not  our  pre- 
sent escape  from  insults,  and  depredations  on  the  sea-board, 
"  truly  miraculous,"  and  have  we  now  a  better  right  to  calcu- 
late, upon  the  prolongation  of  the  miracle^  than  we  had  twenty- 
three  years  ago?  Is  not  the  capital  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
^*  the  great  emporium  of  its  commerce,  the  great  reservoir  of 
"  its  wealth,"  still  ••*  at  the  mercy  of  events?"  We  must  then 
conclude  from  the  supineness  which  Mr.  Madison  has  mani- 
fested, since  his  accession  to  the  presidential  chair,  with  regard 
to  a  "  flourishing  marine,"  (his  own  chosen  formula  of  incan- 
tation in  favour  of  the  union),  either  that  the  sound  opinions, 
which  he  once  entertained,  on  this  head,  have  been  lost  in 
the  general  wreck  of  his  judgment  and  powers, — or  that  he 
has  sacrificed  his  private  conviction,  to  the  blind  prejudices 
Qf  party,  and  the  interests  of  his  popularity, — or  has  lost  his 
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primitive  zeal  for  the  public  welfare, — or  counts  upon  the  per- 
manent prosperity,  and  invincible  moderation,  of  the  present 
*' mistress  of  the  seas,"  whose  destruction  he  is,  nevertheless, 
labouring  to  promote,  and  w^hose  forbearance  he  is  daily  put- 
ting to  the  test,  by  the  heaviest  outrages. 

The  eleventh  number  of  the  work  before  us,  in  which 
General  Hamilton  discusses  the  importance  of  a  navy,  merits, 
even  at  this  time,  an  attentive  perusal,  as  the  reasons  which 
are  there  assigned,  apply  with  the  utmost  force,  to  our  present 
situation.  We  cannot  forbear  giving  an  extract,  for  the  length 
of  which  we  would  apologize,  if  the  importance  of  the  topic 
did  not  obviously  warrant,  the  introduction  of  any  matter,  that 
can  serve  to  awaken  the  country,  to  a  just  sense  of  its  position. 
We  earnestly  exhort  our  readers  to  dwell  upon  the  passages, 
we  are  about  to  transcribe,  and  to  examine  whether  the  par- 
ticular evils,  which  they  predict,  in  reference  to  a  state  of 
disunion,  are  not  even  now  unhappily  realized;  whether  '^  the 
"  little  arts  of  little  politicians,"  which  the  enlightened  and 
highminded  writer,  so  naturally,  but  too  presumptuously  de- 
fies, have  not  frustrated  in  this  respect,  all  the  advantages 
which  not  only  ''  nature,"  but  chance  and  wisdom  had  placed 
within  our  reach. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  General  Hamilton,  "  that  the  continuance 
of  the  union,  under  an  efficient  government,  wotild  put  it  in  our  power,  at 
a  period  not  very  far  distant,  to  create  a  navy,  which  if  it  could  not  vie  with 
those  of  the  great  maritime  powers,  would  at  least  be  of  respectable 
weight,  if  thrown  into  the  scale  of  either  of  two  contending  parties.  By  a 
steady  adherence  to  the  union,  we  may  hope,  ere  long,  to  become  the  arbiter 
of  Europe  in  America;  and  to  be  able  to  incline  the  balance  of  European 
competitions,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  our  interest  may  dictate. 

*'  But  in  the  reverse  of  this  eligible  situation,  we  shall  discover,  that  the 
rivalships  of  the  parts  would  make  them  checks  upon  each  other,  and 
would  frustrate  all  the  tempting  advantages,  which  nature  has  kindly  placed 
within  our  reach.  In  a  state  so  insignificant,  our  commerce  would  be  a  prey 
to  the  wanton  intermeddlings  of  all  nations,  at  war  with  each  other;  who 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  us,  would  with  little  scruple  or  remorse,  sup- 
ply their  wants,  by  depredations  on  our  property,  as  often  as  it  fell  in  their 
way.  The  rights  of  neutrality  nuill  only  be  respected,  'when  they  are  defended  by 
an  adequate  power.  A  nation  despicable  by  its  -weakness,  forfeits  even  the  privilege 
of  being  neutral. 

*'  Under  a  vigorous  national  government,  tlie  natural  strength,  and  re- 
sources of  the  country,  directed  to  a  common  interest,  would  baffle  all  the 
combinations  of  European  jealousy  to  restrain  our  growth.  This  situation 
would  even  take  away  the  motive  of  such  combinations,  by  inducing  an  im- 
practicabiUty  of  success.  An  active  commerce,  and  extensive  navigation,  a 
flourishing  marine,  would  then  be  the  inevitable  offspring  of  moral  and  physi- 
cal necessity.  We  might  defy  the  Uttle  arts  of  little  politicians  to  control,  or 
vary,  the  irresistible  and  unchangeable  course  of  nature. 

*•  But  in  a  state  of  disunion,  these  combinations  might  exist,  and  might 
operate  with  success.  It  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  maritime  nations, 
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availing  themselves  of  our  universal  impotence,  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  our 
political  existence;  and  as  they  have  a  common  interest  in  being  our  carriers, 
and  still  more  in  preventing  us  from  becoming  theirs,  they  would  in  all  pro- 
bability, combine  to  embarrass  our  navigation  in  such  a  manner,  as  would 
in  effect  destroy  it,  and  confine  us  to  -a.  passive  commerce.  We  should  thus  be 
compelled  to  content  ourselves  with  the  first  price  of  our  commodities,  and 
to  see  the  profits  of  our  trade  snatched  from  us,  to  enrich  our  enemies,  and 
persecutors.  That  unequal  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  signalizes  the  genius 
of  the  American  merchants,  and  navigators,  and  which  is  in  itself  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  national  wealth,  would  be  stifled  and  lost;  and  poverty 
and  disgrace  would  overspread  a  country,  which  with  wisdom,  might  make 
herself  the  envy,  and  admiration  of  the  world."  Number  XI. 

The  creation  of  a  land  force,  as  well  as  the  establishment 
of  a  marine,  was  contemplated  by  the  advocates  of  union,  as 
among  the  principal  benefits  of  which  it  might  be  productive. 
They  saw  that  while  the  states  continued  to  exist  separately, 
their  physical  strength  could  not  be  so  organized,  as  to  furnish 
them  with  an  adequate  protection  against  foreign  invasion. 
It  appeared  to  them  a  most  powerful  recommendation  in  fa- 
vour of  a  federal  system,  and  in  this  light  did  they  represent 
the  circumstance  to  the  people — "that  there  might  be  formed 
under  it,  without  danger  to  the  publi.;  liberties,  a  competent 
military  establishment,  consisting  of  regular  troops,  and  of 
disciplined  militia.  They  supposed  that  no  man  could  doubt 
for  a  moment,  the  expediency,  or  even  absolute  necessity,  of 
putting  the  country,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  a  respectable  pos- 
ture of  defence. 

They  had  no  example  before  them, — they  found  none  in 
the  records  of  history, — of  a  nation  so  egregiously  improvi- 
dent, as  to  neglect  altogether  the  care  of  her  security  against 
foreign  arms,  or  so  credulously  romantic,  as  to  regulate  her 
domestic  policy,  upon  the  supposition,  that  she  was  for  ever  to 
revel  in  the  enjoyments  of  peace.  They  therefore  imagined, 
that  the  tendency  of  the  union  to  facilitate  the  production  of 
an  adequate  national  force,  would  materially  conduce  to  re- 
concile the  minds  of  all  sensible  men  to  the  measure. 

"The  people  of  America,"  says  the  Federalist,  **  wisely  consider  union 
and  a  good  national  government,  as  necessary  to  put  and  keep  them  in  a 
situation,  that  instead  of  inviting  war,  will  tend  to  repress  and  discourage  it." 

The  writers  of  this  work  lay  down  a  doctrine,  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  inculcate  lessons,  from  which  they  deem  it  impos- 
sible, for  any  intelligent  mind  to  dissent. 

*'  Certainly,"  say  they,  "  we  ought  not  to  disable  the  government  when 
established,  from  guarding  the  community  against  the  combination,  or  en- 
mity of  other  nations.  Let  us  recollect  that  peace  or  war,  will  not  always  be 
left  to  our  option;  that  however  moderate  or  am.bitious  we  may  be,  we  can- 
not count  upon  the  moderation,  or  hope  to  extinguish  the  ambition  of  others. 
To  judge  from  the  history  of  mankind  we  shall  be  compelled  to  conclude 
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that  the  fiery  and  destructive  passions  of  war  reign  in  the  human  breast, 
with  much  more  powerful  sway,  than  the  mild  and  beneficent  sentiments  of 
peace,  and  that  to  model  our  political  systems  upon  lasting-  tranquillity,  would 
be  to  calculate  on  the  weaker  springs  of  the  human  character." 

The  framers  of  the  constitution,  and  the  advocates  of 
union  had  in  view,  not  merely  the  organizatioji  of  the  militia 
of  the  whole  country^  upon  an  uniform  plan^  and  its  subjection 
to  the  authority  of  the  general  government — points  of  the 
highest  importance, — but  the  creation  of  a  regular  army,  under 
such  restrictions,  however,  as  would  obviate  the  possibility  of 
its  becoming  truly  formidable  to  liberty.  They  were  fully 
aware  that  the  militia  could  never  be  rendered  competent  to 
the  national  defence,  without  an  annual  deduction  in  favour 
of  military  exercises,  from  the  productive  labour  of  the 
country,  which  would  operate,  both  as  a  heavy  grievance  to  the 
people,  and  a  great  public  loss.  They  were  also  sensible,  that 
without  some  portion  of  regular  force,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  any  good  government,  to  possess  the  energy  and  au- 
thority, necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
its  institution.  They  distinctly  sav/,  what  the  writers  of  the 
Federalist  have  irrefragably  proved,  in  their  25th,  26th,  and 
27th  numbers — that  no  perils  could  ever  assail  the  whole 
union,  so  formidable,  as  to  demand  a  force,  considerable 
enough  to  endanger  the  public  liberties,  when  guarded  by  the 
ramparts  of  a  federal  constitution. 

The  following  passage  taken  from  the  Federalist,  contains 
the  sentiments  which  they  entertained  on  this  head,  and  which 
must  be  those  of  every  man,  who  understands  the  nature  of 
the  American  confederacy,  and  the  circumstances  of  our 
country. 

*'  We  should  recollect  that  the  extent  of  the  military  force,  must,  at  all 
events,  be  reg-ulated  by  the  resources  of  the  country.  For  a  long  time  to 
come  it  will  not  be  possible  to  maintain  a  large  army;  and  as  the  means  of 
doing  this  increase,  the  population  and  the  natural  strength  of  the  com- 
munity will  proportionally  increase.  When  will  the  time  arrive,  that  the 
federal  government  can  raise  and  maintain  an  army  capable  of  erecting  a 
despotism  over  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  an  immense  empire,  who 
are  in  a  situation  through  the  medium  of  their  state  governments,  to  take 
measures  for  their  own  defence,  with  all  the  celerity,  regularity,  and  sys- 
tem of  independent  nations?  The  apprehension  in  ay  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
ease, for  which  there  can  be  found  no  cure  in  tlie  resources  of  argument  and 
reasoning."  Vol.  ii.  204. 

"  It  will  be  found,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations, 
"  that  the  history  of  all  ages  bears  testimony,  to  the  irresisti- 
"  ble  superiority,  which  a  well  regulated  standing  army  has 
-••  over  everv  sort  of  militia."*  The  writers  of  the  Federalist, 
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after  assuming  it  as  an  axiom,  that  the  principal  and  immediate 
duty  of  a  government,  is  the  creation  of  a  military  force  for 
the  protection  of  the  subject  from  foreign  violence,  adopt, 
as  every  sagacious  reader  of  history  must  do,  the  opinion 
thus  advanced  by  Dr.  Smith.  They  acknowledge  a  well  regu- 
lated militia  to  be  "  a  powerful  and  valuable  auxiliary,"  in 
case  of  external  attack,  and  justly  view  it,  circumstanced  as 
we  are,  in  the  light  of  a  complete  safeguard  against  the  abuse 
of  a  regular  force.  But  they  are  still  compelled  to  admit,  that 
it  must,  in  whatever  manner  disciplined,  or  exercised,  prove 
an  insufficient  provision  for  the  public  defence,  while  the  art 
of  war  remains  such  as  it  is,  and  the  pursuits  of  civil  life 
continue  to  form,  the  chief  and  necessary  occupation  of  the 
people.  It  was  the  opinion  of  these  enlightened  statesmen — 
that  although  a  wide  ocean  separates  the  United  States  from 
Europe,  yet  that  we  are  far  from  being,  on  that  account,  secure 
from  the  hostilities  of  the  latter;  that, — conformably  to  the 
language  of  Dr.  Smith, — "  an  industrious  and  consequently 
"  an  opulent  nation,  is  of  all  others,  the  most  likely  to  be 
"  attacked;"  and  that  "  the  improvements  in  navigation,  have 
"  as  to  the  facility  of  communication,  rendered  distant  nations 
"  in  a  great  measure,  neighbours."  They  knew  well  also,  that 
when  an  invasion  of  this  country  was  attempted,  it  would  not 
be  with  a  militia,  but  with  regular  troops,  which  could  be  suc- 
cessfully opposed,  only  by  a  force  of  the  same  description. 

In  this  era  of  the  world,  and  with  the  examples  w^hich  Eu- 
rope has  so  recently  afforded,  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  insist 
upon  a  point,  in  which  all  the  politicians  of  that  quarter, 
must,  if  they  have  ever  differed,  now  at  least,  agree;  we  mean 
the  inferiority  of  militia  to  standing  armies.  But  it  has  become, 
here,  in  defiance  both  of  reason  and  experience,  a  fashionable 
doctrine,  even  with  those  to  whom  the  management  of  our 
public  affairs  is  confided,  that  all  the  statesmen  and  warriors 
of  Europe  have  been  in  error  on  this  subject; — that  the  public 
defence  may  be  safely  committed  to  the  *'  undisciplined  ener- 
"  gies"  of  the  people; — that  we  want  no  better  egis,  than  that 
which  we  now  have,  and  which,  in  fact,  constitutes  our  sole 
reliance; — a  militia,  we  will  not  say  imperfectly  trained,  but 
scarcely  organized,  or  regimented  as  it  were,  but  in  the  files 
of  the  war  office.  Opinions  so  presumptuous  and  extravagant 
as  these,  are  not  to  be  affected  by  any  process  of  reasoning, 
but  they  may  be  shaken  by  authority,  and  it  is  therefore,  that 
we  shall  proceed  to  quote,  some  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  Federalist  on  this  subject. 

General  Hamilton,  v/hose  competency  to  decide  on  thesf 
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matters,  will  scarcely  be  denied,  even  by  his  political  enemies, 
contends,  in  the  twenty-ninth  number,  against  the  practicability 
of  disciplining  all  the  militia  of  the  United  States. 

**  The  scheme  of  disciplining-  the  whole  nation,"  says  he,  "  is  as  futile  as 
it  would  be  injurious,  if  it  were  capable  of  being-  carried  into  execution.  A 
tolerable  expertness  in  military  movements  is  a  business  that  requires  time 
and  practice.  It  is  not  a  day,  nor  a  week,  nor  even  a  month  that  will  siiffice 
for  the  attainment  of  it.  Little  more  can  reasonably  be  aimed  at,  with  re- 
spect to  the  people  at  large,  than  to  have  them  properly  armed  and  equip- 
ped; and  in  order  to  see  that  this  be  not  neglected,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
assemble  them  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a  year." 

Even  the  little  of  which  General  Hamilton  speaks,  has  not, 
as  we  well  know,  been  done.  He  suggests,  immediately  after- 
wards, the  following  ideas,  which  should  long  since  have  been 
adopted,  and  which  every  good  patriot  must  wish  to  see  exe- 
cuted without  delay. 

**  But  though  the  project  of  disciplining  all  the  militia  of  the  United 
States  must  be  abandoned  as  mischievous  or  impracticable,  yet  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  utmost  importance,  that  a  well  digested  plan  should,  as  soon  as 
possible,  be  adopted  for  the  proper  establishment  of  the  militia.  The  at- 
tention of  the  government  ought  particularly  to  be  directed  to  the  formation 
of  a  select  corps,  of  moderate  size,  upon  such  principles  as  will  really  fit  it 
for  service  in  case  of  need.  By  thus  circumscribing  the  plan,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  have  an  excellent  body  of  well  trained  militia,  ready  to  take  the 
field  whenever  the  defence  of  the  state  shall  require  it." 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  admirable  chapter  on  the  expense  of 
national  defence,  admits  that  a  militia,  which  has  served  for 
several  successive  campaigns,  becomes  equal  to  a  standing  or 
regular  army.  It  becomes,  in  fact,  the  same.  History  fur- 
nishes various  instances  of  a  successful  and  complete  assimi- 
lation of  this  kind;  but  these  very  instances,  which  uniformly 
record  the  defeat  of  the  militia  in  the  outset,  bear  testimony 
to  its  original  inferiority.  This  capability  of  improvement  un- 
der the  "  uses  of  adversity,"  affords,  however,  but  a  slender 
consolation  to  one  who  reflects,  that  as  war  is  now  waged,  the 
loss  of  a  single  battle,  decides  the  fate  of  a  country. 

General  Hamilton  allows,  with  Dr.  Smith,  that  a  militia 
may,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  be  gradually  formed  to 
the  exact  discipline,  and  strength  of  a  regular  army;  but  the 
degree  of  reliance  which  he  places  on  this  circumstance,  as 
connected  with  the  national  safety,  may  be  understood  from 
the  passage  we  shall  proceed  to  quote.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  following  testimony,  from  one  who  bore  so  dis- 
tinguished a  part  in  our  revolutionary  war,  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  cite  our  contest  with  the  British,  in  support  of  the 
doctrine,  that  a  mere  levy  eri  masse^  would  enable  us  to  with- 
stand fifty  thousand  French  troops. 
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"  I  expect,"  says  General  Hamilton,  "  we  shall  be  told,  that  the  militia 
of  the  country  is  its  natural  bulwark,  and  would  at  all  times  be  equal  to  the 
national  defence.  This  doctrine,  in  substance,  had  like  to  have  lost  us  our 
independence.  It  cost  millifMis  to  the  United  States,  that  might  have  been 
saved.  The  facts,  wliich,  from  our  own  experience,  forbid  a  reliance  of  this 
kind,  are  too  recent  to  permit  us  to  be  the  dupes  of  such  a  sugg-estion.  The 
steady  operations  of  war  ag-ainst  a  regular  and  well  disciplined  army,  can 
only  be  successfully  conducted  by  a  f^rce  of  the  same  kind.  Considera- 
tions of  economy,  not  less  tlian  of  stability  and  vigor,  confirm  this  position. 
The  American  militia,  in  the  course  »)f  the  late  war,  have,  by  their  valor  on 
numerous  occasions,  erected  eternal  monuments  to  their  fame;  but  the 
bravest  of  them  feel  and  know,  that  tlie  liberty  of  their  country  could  not 
have  been  established  by  their  efforts  alone,  however  great  and  valuable. 
War,  like  most  other  things,  is  a  science  to  be  acquired  and  perfected 
by  diligence,  by  perseverance,  by  time,  and  by  practice."  Vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution,  penetrated  with  tbe  ideas 
which  Hamilton  has  here  expressed,  invested  the  legislature  of 
the  Union,  with  the  power  of  raising  and  maintaining  regular 
armies,  even  in  time  of  peace.  It  was  their  belief,  that  the  mili- 
tary establishments,  which  would  necessarily  be  created  in  the 
different  states,  if  the}*  existed  separately,  might  ultimately 
prove  fatal  to  liberty;  but,  they  were  fully  persuaded,  that  a 
regular  force  could  never  be  a  dangerous  weapon  of  power,  in 
the  hands  of  the  federal  government.  They  were  not  deterred 
from  confiding  to  it,  an  authority  v,  hich  the  best  interests  of 
the  nation  imperiously  demanded,  by  the  apprehension  that 
the  trust  might  be  violated.  They  wisely  judged,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  Federalist,  "  that  confidence  must  be  placed 
"  somewhere;  that  the  necessity  of  doing  it,  is  implied  in  the 
"  very  act  of  delegating  power,  and  that  it  is  better  to  hazard 
*'  the  abuse  of  that  confidence,  than  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
"  ment  and  endanger  the  public  safety,  by  impolitic  restrictions 
"  on  the  legislative  authority." 

If  they  could  have  supposed  that  the  rulers  of  this  country, 
chosen  in  the  manner  that  they  are,  and  holding  authority  by 
the  tenure  that  thev  do,  could  ever  meditate  the  subversion  of 
the  public  liberties  by  means  of  the  national  force,  they  saw  in 
the  constitution  of  the  federal  system,  and  in  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  American  people,  insuperable  obstacles 
to  the  execution  of  such  a  design.  "•  It  may  safely,"  says  the 
Federalist,  "  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  our  political  system, 
"  that  the  state  governments  will,  in  all  possible  contingencies, 
*'  afford  complete  security  against  invasions  of  the  public  liberty 
"  by  the  national  authority."  In  the  very  improbable  event  of 
a  project  of  usurpation,  through  the  military,  there  is  not  only 
this  unerring  pledge  of  security,  but  a  multitude  of  other  safe 
guards,  in  the  constitutional  restrictions  imposed  on  the  federal 
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legislature, — in  the  organization  of  the  national  councils, — in 
the  public  sensibility  on  ^very  point  connected  with  the  in- 
tegrity of  popular  rights,- — and  particularly,  in  the  extreme 
jealousy  wliich  animates  the  whole  body  of  this  nation,  with 
respect  to  standing  armies. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  had,  as  we  have  said,  no 
doubt,  but  that  one  of  the  first  steps  of  the  federal  gavern- 
ment,  if  it  devolved  upon  men  studious  of  the  public  good, 
would  be  the  execution  of  the  power,  which  the  constitution 
gave,  of  organizing  a  competent  national  force.  This  force, 
let  it  be  remembered,  was  in  their  view,  to  consist  not  merely 
of  regular  troops,  but  of  a  navy,  and  of  a  numerous  but  select 
body  of  militia  well  trained  and  appointed.  It  appeared  to 
them,  that  if  the  United  States  were  really  exposed  to  at- 
tack from  without,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  the 
means  of  resistance;  that  if  a  regular  force  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  essential  to  the  purp6se,  it  would  be  provided 
v/ithout  delay.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  all  wise  governments 
to  anticipate  distant  danger,  and  it  seemed  to  accord  very  ill 
with  the  maxims  of  common  prudence  and  foresight,  to  await 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  within  your  territory,  before  you 
began  your  preparations  for  defence.  It  looked  like  the  height 
of  folly  in  a  nation  "  to  put  her  property  and  liberty  at  the 
'•  mercy  of  foreign  Jnvaders,  to  invite  them  by  her  weakness 
'*  to  seize  the  naked  and  defenceless  prey,  because  she  dreaded 
"  that  rulers  created  by  her  choice  and  dependent  on  her  will, 
'-'-  might  endanger  that  liberty,  by  an  abuse  of  the  means  ne- 
''  cessary  to  her  preservation." 

It  seemed  under  various  points  of  view, — in  the  hypothesis 
that  an  organization  of  the  national  force  was  necessary  to  our 
ulterior  safety,— particularly  incumbent  upon  the  American 
government,  to  take  advantage  of  the  season  of  tranquillity,  to 
accomplish  so  important  an  object.  The  creation  of  a  navy, 
the  proper  formation  of  the  militia,  and  of  a  regular  army, 
required  time  before  they  could  be  effected.  It  was  necessary 
and  wise  as  early  as  possible,  to  habituate  and  reconcile  the 
people,  to  establishments,  from  which  their  jealousy  of  free- 
dom, and  their  love  of  economy  rendered  them  extremely 
averse.  If  such  establishments  were  indispensable  for  the 
national  defence,  they  were  to  be  attempted;  if  they  could  not 
be  had  at  once  in  the  desired  extent,  it  was  a  matter  of  duty  to 
endeavour  to  acquire  them  gradually,  and  to  make  unremitting 
eftbrts  to  this  effect.  It  was  almost  morally  impossible,  that 
they  could  be  obtained  in  the  moment  of  peril.  Such  were  the 
sentiments  of  our  revolutionary  statesmen. 
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The  writers  of  the  Federalist,  in  discussing  the  subject  of 
standing  armies,  make  the  following  observation. 

"  If  to  obviate  seeminpfly  dangerous  consequences,  it  should  be  resolved 
to  extend  the  prohibition  to  the  raising-  of  armies  in  time  of  peace,  the 
United  States  would  then  exhibit  the  most  extraordinary  spectacle,  which 
the  world  has  yet  seen — that  of  a  nation  incapacitated  by  its  constitution, 
to  prepare  for  its  defence,  before  it  was  actuall)  invaded." 

If  a  nation  so  situated,  would  have  presented  so  extraordi- 
nary a  spectacle,  what  should  be  said  of  one,  which  Is  con- 
demned to  a  similar  impotence,  not  by  a  defect  in  its  consti- 
tution, but  by  the  deliberate  policy  of  its  rulers,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people.  We  exhibit  at  this  moment,  the  singular 
phenomenon,  of  a  country  composed  of  a  population  of  seven 
millions,  possessing  great  wealth,  and  yet  utterly  destitute  of 
organized  means  of  resistance  to  foreign  aggression; — of  a 
country  aiming  at  the  enjoyment  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  drawing  from  this  fountain  all  its  supplies  of  revenue,  and 
yet  refusing  pertinaciously  to  build  a  fleet  for  the  protection  of 
its  trade; — oi  a  country  open  to  invasion  from  powerful  na- 
tions, with  whom  she  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  collision,  and 
yet  stubbornly  rejecting  the  common,  and  necessary  pre- 
cautions of  self-defence. 

The  motives  assigned  for  this  anomalous  policy,  are  not 
less  extraordinary  and  are  still  more  disgraceful,  than  this 
state  of  things  itself.  We  are  told,  even  by  those  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  national  weal  is  confided,  that  the  American 
people,  although  sufficiently  opulent,  will  not  consent  to  de- 
fray the  expexjse  of  establishments  necessary  for  the  common 
safety;  that  they  cannot,  from  their  economical  solicitudes,  be 
prevailed  upon  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service. 
Such  dispositions,  if  they  did  exist,  would  Impl}-  the  most  seri- 
ous defects  of  character.  An  unwillingness  to  relinquish  even 
a  small  part  of  one's  treasure,  in  order  to  preserve  the  remain- 
der,— to  support  even  the  usual  burdens  of  civil  society,  in 
order  to  insure  the  safety  of  whatever  is  valuable,  or.honour- 
able  in  existence, — would  argue,  not  only  a  very  narrow  and 
sordid  spirit,  but  a  total  want  of  judgment  and  prudence. 

It  is  also  asserted,  that  another  and  material  impediment 
to  the  creation  of  a  national  force,  arises  from  an  apprehen- 
sion entertained  by  the  people,  that  it  might  be  perverted  into 
an  engine  of  domestic  oppression,  by  those  to  whom  the  con- 
cern of  the  public  safety  is  intrusted.  This  apprehension,  if  it 
were  seriously  indulged,  would,  besides  being  utterly  ground- 
less, convict  this  nation  of  a  strange  inconsistency  of  conduct 
and  views. — It  would  lead  inevitably  to  this  conclusion: — 
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thai  the  American  people  have  created  a  government,  resting, 
even  for  its  continuance,  ujion  their  own  consent;  have  made 
it  the  depository  and  guardian  of  the  national  interests;  have 
given  it  a  constitutional  authority  to  administer  to  the  national 
exigencies,  and  to  provide  for  the  common  safety,  and  }et  do 
not  dare  to  trust  it  with  the  means  of  carrying  that  authority 
into  effect;  that  they  themselves  frustrate,  through  a  spirit 
of  jealousy  and  distrust,  the  execution  of  the  very  powers 
which  they  have  voluntarily  delegated,  from  an  overruling 
sense  of  their  indispensable  importance. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution,  when  they  authorized 
congress  to  provide  for  the  "  common  defence,"  little  expect- 
ed that  the  United  States,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-three  years, 
would  be  no  better  prepared  to  encounter  an  invading  enemy, 
than  before  their  union.  Such  of  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion as  now  survive,  must  be  particularly  struck  with  this  cir- 
cumstance, when  they  reflect  how  far  the  increase  of  our 
physical  resources,  has  outstripped  their  most  sanguine  calcu- 
lations, and  advert  to  the  awful  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  posture  of  human  affairs.  If  the  organization  of  a 
national  force  appeared  to  them  necessary,  under  the  relation 
in  which  we  stood  towards  Europe,  before  the  revolution  of 
France,  what  must  they  think  of  the  importance  of  a  military 
safeguard  at  the  present  crisis?  They  must,  indeed,  shudder 
at  our  naked  and  defenceless  situation,  when  they  call  to  mind 
the  existence  of  a  power,  which  has  monopolized  the  strength 
of  the  European  continent; — which  aims  at  universal  domi- 
nion; which  suffers  its  views  of  conquest  to  be  bounded  by 
no  limits  of  space; — whose  troops  and  tactics,  are  more 
formidable,  and  whose  dominion  entails  heavier  calamities, 
than  any  modern  times  have  known; — which  has  already,  with 
the  aid  of  an  insignificant  navy,  transported  large  armies  be- 
yond sea,  and  can  spare  many  more; — to  which  our  charac- 
ter and  institutions  are  particularly  obnoxious; — and  which,  as 
we  well  know,  has  already  planned,  and  now  labours  for  our 
destruction. 

The  authors  of  the  Federalist,  lay  much  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  union,  in  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  foreign  and 
domestic  trade,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  revenue,  which 
they  suppose  to  be  intimately  blended  with  the  former.  The 
ideas  which  they  suggest  on  this  head,  merit  an  attentive  ex- 
amination from  our  readers,  and  should  not  be  dismissed 
without  some  further  notice  here.  The  present  circumstances 
of  our  country,  the  system  of  legislation  now  pursued  with 
respect  to   commerce,  and  the   wayward  notions  in  vogue 
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among  us,  on  this  subject,  render  it  a  matter  of  no  small 
urgency  to  fix,  if  possible,  the  attention  of  the  public,  even 
upon  the  elementary  principles  of  this  branch  of  political 
economy.  We  are  engaged  in  so  wild  a  career  of  experi- 
ment,— our  understandings  are  assailed  by  such  strange  para- 
doxes,— that  it  seems  necessary  to  refresh  the  recollection  of 
our  politicians,  on  points  of  doctrine,  which,  until  of  late,  were 
supposed  to  be  irreversibly  settled,  and  to  be  invested  with  all 
the  authenticity,  which  reason  and  authority  and  experience 
can  give.  Of  this  nature  are  the  general  theories  advanced  by 
the  Federalist  on  the  subject  of  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
opinions  they  inculcate,  concerning  the  particular  relation 
which  the  public  revenue  of  this  country  bears  to  its  trade. 
The  tendency  of  the  union  when  well  administered,  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  commerce,  cannot  escape  the  most  super- 
ficial observer.  On  the  supposition  that  no  accidental  impedi- 
ments intervene,  the  aggregate  balance  must  be  incalculably 
greater,  in  a  state  of  things,  which  secures  an  entire  freedom 
of  commercial  intercourse,  between  the  members  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  provides  a  national  government,  to  watch  over 
and  advance,  by  a  variety  of  efficacious  means  not  otherwise 
attainable,  the  commercial  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 
Mr.  Madison  in  the  speech  which  prefaced  his  celebrated  re- 
solutions on  import  duties,  spoke  of  the  security  and  increase 
of  our  commerce,  as  a  principal  object,  for  which  the  federal 
government  was  formed.  There  was  certainly  none  which  it 
was  better  fitted  to  accomplish.  This  point  is  fully  developed 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  numbers  of  the  work  before  us, 
and  must  be  too  obvious  to  require  a  particular  commentary. 
Were  our  government  now  administered  with  the  wisdom, 
and  in  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  framed, — were  not  com- 
merce, to  use  the  just  and  emphatic  language  of  Ames,  made 
to  wage  war  for  our  politics,  and  used  "  as  a  weapon  to  fight 
*'  with,  and  as  an  instrument  to  gratify  political  resentments," 
the  experience  of  every  successive  day  would  confirm  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Federalist.  But,  "  the  very  nourishment  of  the 
"  state  may  be  corrupted  into  its  poison;  assassins  and  em- 
"  pirics,  convert  the  most  salutary  elixirs  into  agents  of  de- 
"  struction." 

We  are  particularly  desirous  of  engaging  the  minds  of  our 
countrymen,  in  an  investigation  of  the  general  utility  of  com- 
merce, and  shall  therefore  quote  the  opinions  of  our  authors 
on  this  point,  together  with  some  of  the  reasons,  which  they 
assign,  in  order  to  prove  its  indispensable  importance  to  this 
country.  To  an  European  politician  a  discussion  of  this  nature 
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must  appear  somewhat  strange,  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
world.  But,  however  general  may  be  the  assent  of  all  well 
informed  men  abroad  on  this  head,  it  is  certain  that  no  small 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails  here,  and  that  not  a  few  of  those, 
who  enjoy  most  political  consequence  among  us,  are  still  in- 
fected with  the  theories  now  universally  exploded  in  Europe, 
which  proscribe  commerce,  as  the  dangerous  rival  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  bane  of  public  morals.  The  writers  of  the 
Federalist  were  men  of  too  judicious  and  discerning  a  cast 
of  mind,  to  be  duped  by  fanciful  speculations,  which  militate 
against  the  universal  experience  of  mankind.  They  knew, 
moreover,  that  if  the  theories  to  which  we  refer,  were  even 
as  much  in  concert,  as  they  are  actually  at  war,  with  reason 
and  experience,  they  would  be  ultimately  of  no  avail  here; — 
that  no  syllogistic  subtleties, — no  system  of  legislation  how- 
ever strictly  philosophical, — could,  in  the  end,  prevent  a  people 
situated  as  we  are,  from  imbibing  deeply  the  mercantile  spirit, 
and  improving  the  singular  advantages,  both  of  character  and 
locality,  with  which  nature  has  furnished  us,  for  the  prose- 
cution of  an  extensive  trade. 

This  consideration  it  is,  that  consoles  us,  in  some  degree, 
for  the  mischievous  and  preposterous  scheme,  upon  which  our 
commercial  concerns  are  now  regulated.  There  is  an  elasticity, 
as  well  as  a  momentum  in  the  genius  of  trade,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  triumph  in  the  end,  over  all  the  arts  either  of 
political  or  of  logical  legerdemain.  We  rely  also  upon  the 
sagacity  of  private  interest,  and  the  force  of  individual  enter- 
prise, as  antidotes  to  the  wretched  expedients  of  state  quackery, 
to  the  errors  of  blind  zeal,  and  "  foolish  good  intention;"  and  to 
the  pernicious  counsels  of  those,  who,  not  through  the  influ- 
ence of  delusive  theories,  but  from  the  most  corrupt  motives, 
and  under  the  guise  of  warm  attachment  to  commerce  and 
the  constitution,  are  sedulously  labouring  for  the  destruction 
of  both.  "  The  uniform,  constant,  and  uninterrupted  effort  of 
*'  every  man  to  better  his  condition,"  says  Dr.  Smith; — "  that 
"  principle  from  which  public  and  national,  as  well  ,^as 
"  private  opulence  is  originally  derived,  is  frequently  power- 
"  ful  enough  to  maintain  the  natural  progress  of  things  towards 
"  improvement,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  errors  of  administra- 
"  tion.  Like  the  unknown  principle  of  animal  life,  it  frequently 
"  restores  health  and  vigor  to  the  temperament,,  in  spite  not 
"  only  of  the  disease  but  of  the  absurd  prescriptions  of  the 
"  doctor."* 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  ii.  c.  3. 
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The  profits  of  an  extensive  foreign  trade,  the  spirit  it 
creates,  and  the  habits  of  inquiry  to  which  it  leads,  are  justly 
represented  by  the  Federalist,  as  the  wings  upon  which  we  are 
to  soar  to  greatness. 

**  A  prosperous  commerce,"  says  General  Hamilton,  In  the  twelfth  num- 
ber, "is  now  perceived  and  acknowledged,  by  all  enhghtened  statesmen,  to 
be  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most  productive  source  of  national  wealth; 
and  has  accordingly  become  a  primary  object  of  their  political  cares  By 
multiplying  the  means  of  gratification,  by  promoting  the  introduction,  and 
circulation  of  the  precious  metals,  those  darling  objects  of  human  avarice 
and  enterprise,  it  serves  to  vivify  and  iiwigorate  all  the  channels  of  industry, 
and  to  make  them  flow  with  greater  activity,  and  copiousness.  The  assidu- 
ous merchant,  the  laborious  husbandman,  the  active  mechanic,  and  the  in- 
dustrious manufacturer — all  orders  of  men,  look  forward  with  eager  expec- 
tation, and  growing  alacrity  to  this  pleasing  reward  of  their  toils.  The  often 
agitated  question,  between  agriculture  and  commerce,  has,  from  indubitable 
experience,  received  a  decision,  which  has  silenced  the  rivalship,  tliat  once 
subsisted  between  them,  and  has  proved  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  their 
friends,  that  their  interests  are  intimately  interwoven.  It  has  been  found  in 
various  countries,  that  in  proportion  as  commerce  has  flourished,  land  has 
risen  in  value.  And  how  could  it  have  hapi)ened  otherwise^  Could  that  which 
procures  a  freer  vent  for  the  products  of  the  earth;  which  furnishes  new 
enticements  to  the  cultivators  of  land;  which  is  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ment in  increasing  the  quantity  of  money  in  a  state — could  that  in  fine,  which 
is  the  faitjjful  handmaid  of  lubour,  and  industry,  in  every  shape,  fiiil  to  aug- 
ment the  value  of  that  article,  which  is  the  prolific  parent  of  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  objects  upon  which  tiiey  are  exerted.  It  is  astonishing  that  so 
simple  a  truth,  should  ever  have  had  an  adversary;  and  it  is  one,  among  a 
multitude  of  proofs,  how  apt  a  spirit  of  ill  informed  jealousy,  or  of  too  great 
abstraction  and  refinement,  is,  to  lead  men  astray  from  the  plainest  paths  of 
reason^  and  conviction." 

Simple  as  these  truths  may  have  appeared  to  the  enlightened 
writer,  we  doubt  much  whether  they  are  as  yet  even  generally 
felt,  by  the  agricultural  classes  of  this  country.  Notwithstanding 
the  beneficial  experience  which  the  latter  have  enjoyed  for  so 
many  years,  they  are,  perhaps,  not  yet  sensible,  how  far  foreign 
commerce  contributes  to  multiply  their  domestic  comforts;  to 
augment  the  amount  and  value  of  their  surplus  produce,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  sinking  into  a  coiKiition  of  comparative 
insignificance  and  wretchedness.  We  know  not  whether  they 
are  as  yet  aware,  that  it  is  eminently  their  interest  to  promote 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  commercial  cities;  which,  by 
affording  a  market  for  the  rude  produce  of  the  country,  give 
encouragement  to  its  culture  and  further  improvement; — 
which  regularly  employ  a  portion  of  their  own  capital  in  the 
pursuits  of  husbandry,  particularly  within  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood,-— which,  in  furnishing  the  country  with  manufac 
tures,  and  foreign  commodities,  essential  to  the  comfort  of 
its  inhabitants,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  be  procured 
by  themselves,  enhance  the  rate  of  agricultural  profit,  and, 
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by  leaving  productive  labour  at  liberty  to  confine  itself  ex- 
clusively to  its  proper  employment, — the  culture  of  the  soil,-^ 
increase  its  productive  powers.  * 

The  circumstance  that  leads  us  to  infer  an  insensibility,  on 
the  part  of  an  agricultural  class  to  their  true  interests,  is  the 
support  which  they  lend  to  a  set  of  rulers,  who  are  themselves 
either  ignorant  of  the  agency  of  foreign  trade,  in  advancing 
the  wealth  and  power  of  a  state,  or  willing  to  sacrifice  these 
objects  to  party  schemes  and  political  resentments.  Nothing 
can  be  more  hostile,  under  every  point  of  view,  to  the  pros- 
perity of  our  agriculture,  than  the  present  management  of  our 
commercial  concerns.  That  part  of  the  favourite  system  of 
our  national  councils,  which  looks  either  to  the  prohibition 
of  foreign  manufactures,  or  to  the  imposition  of  heavy  im- 
port duties,  is  no  less  immediately  injurious  to  the  farmers 
and  planters  of  the  country,  than  to  the  body  of  merchants,  and 
to  the  public  treasury. 

Whatever  plan  of  policy  tends  to  enhance  considerably  the 
price  of  manufactured  produce,  lowers  proportionably  that  of 
the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  with  which,  or  with  the  price 
of  which,  the  former  is  purchased.  It  narrows  the  field  of 
productive  labour,  and  sinks  the  value  of  surplus  produce; 
discourages  their  increase,  and  thus  retards  the  advancement 
of  agriculture.  We  shall  endeavour  to  make  this  idea  more 
intelligible,  by  using  the  language  of  Dr.  Smith.  "  The 
"  smaller  the  quantity,"  says  he,  "  of  manufactured  produce 
"  which  any  given  quantity  of  rude  produce,  or  what  comes 

*  See  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  III.  chapter  4,  on  the  question,  how  far  the 
commerce  of  the  towns  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  the  country.  The 
same  subject  is  also  treated  with  great  ability,  by  sir  James  Steuart,  in  the  tenth 
chapter,  B.  I.  of  his  Political  Economy.  Dr.  Smith  remarks,  **  that  through  the 
greater  part  of  Eui'ope,  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  cities,  instead  of  being 
the  effect,  have  been  the  cause  and  occasion  of  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  the  country."  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  fourth  book,  he  expresses  himself 
thus,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  trade. 

"  The  importation  of  gold  and  silver  is  not  the  principal,  much  less  the  sole  be- 
nefit wl^ich  a  nation  derives  from  its  foreign  trade.  Between  M'hatever  places 
foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  all  of  them  derive  two  distinct  benefits  from  it.  It 
carries  oat  that  surplus  jjart  of  the  produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  for  which 
there  is  no  demand  among  them,  and  brings  back  in  return  for  it  something  else 
for  which  there  is  a  demand.  It  gives  a  value  to  their  superfluities,  by  exchanging 
them  for  something  else,  which  may  satisfy  a  part  of  their  wants,  and  increase 
their  enjoyments.  By  means  of  it,  the  narrowness  of  the  home  market  does  not 
hinder  the  division  of  labour  in  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  manufacture  from 
being  carried  to  the  highest  perfection.  By  opening  a  more  extensive  market  for 
■whatever  part  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  may  exceed  the  home  consumption, 
it  encourages  them  to  improve  its  productive  powers,  and  to  augment  its  annual 
produce  to  the  utmost,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of  the 
society.  These  great  and  important  senices  foreign  trade  is  continually  occupied 
in  performing,  to  all  the  different  countries  between  which  it  is  carried  on." 

If  our  readers  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  full  insight  into  the  utility  of  foreign 
commerce,  we  refer  them  to  Hume's  Essavs. 
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*'  to  the  same  thing,  which  the  price  of  any  given  quantity 
"  of  rude  produce,  is  capable  of  purchasing,  the  smaller  the 
*'  exchangeable  value  of  that  given  quantity  of  rude  produce; 
*'  the  smaller  the  encouragement,  which  either  the  landlord 
"  has  to  increase  its  quantity  by  improving,  or  the  farmer  by 
"  cultivating  the  land."*  He  adds, ''  that  those  systems,  there- 
"  fore,  which,  in  a  landed  country,  impose  restraints  upon 
"  foreign  trade,  in  order  to  promote  agriculture,  act  contrary 
"  to  the  very  end,  which  they  propose,  and  indirectly  dis- 
*'  courage  that  very  species  of  industry,  which  they  mean  to 

**  promote. "t 

As  this  nation  is  now  situated,  it  is,  in  fact,  demonstrable,  that 
the  prohibition  of  foreign  manufactures,  or  the  imposition  of 
heavy  import  duties,  cannot  but  redound  to  our  own  prejudice, 
in  whatever  light  it  may  be  viewed.  No  man  we  presume  will 
now  proclaim  the  efficacy  of  this  system,  as  a  measure  of  coer- 
cion, with  regard  to  foreign  powers.  The  experience  of  the  last 
three  years,  has  given  us  a  severe  lesson  on  this  head.  The 
embargo,  and  the  nonintercourse  failed  miserably  as  expedi- 
ents for  intimidation.  We  know  well,  how  perniciously  these 
weapons  recoiled  upon  ourselves,  by  diminishing  the  value  of 
our  produce,  by  impoverishing  the  treasury,  by  paralizing  in- 
dustry, and  corrupting  the  public  morals^. 

*  The  folloAving  passage  develops  the  same  idea. 

*'  The  dearer  the  consumers  in  one  country  pay  for  the  surplus  produce  of  an- 
other, the  cheaper  they  necessarily  sell  that  part  of  their  own  surpkis  pi-oduce 
with  which,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of  which  they-huy  it. 
That  part  of  their  own  siirphis  produce  becomes  of  less  value  to  them,  and  they 
have  less  encouragement  to  ip.crease  its  quantity.  All  taxes  upon  consumable  com- 
modities, therefore,  tend  to  reducethe  qunntity  of  productive  labour  below  Mhat 
it  otherwise  would  be,  either  in  preparing  the  commodities  taxed,  if  they  are  home 
commodities;  or  in  preparing  those  with  which  they  are  purchased,  if  they  are 
foreign  commodities.  Such  taxes  too,  always  alter,  more  or  less,  the  natural 
direction  of  national  industry,  and  turn  it  into  a  channel  always  different  from, 
and  generally  less  advatitageous  than  tliat  in  which  it  wouJd  have  run  of  its  own 
accord."  Book  v.  ch.  2. 

j  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  iv.  c.  9. 

±  Dr.  Smith's  opinion  of  the  nonimportation  system,  as  a  measure  of  retaliation, 
may  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  our  politiciar.s. 

"  The  case,"  says  he,  "  in  w  hicli  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation, 
how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain  foreign  goods,  is, 
w  hen  some  foreign  nation  restrains,  by  high  duties  or  prohibitions,  the  importation 
of  some  of  our  manufactures  mto  their  country.  Revenge,  in  this  case,  naturally 
dictates  x-etaliation,  and  that  v.e  should  impose  the  like  duties  and  prohibitions 
upon  the  importation  of  some  or  all  of  their  manufactures  into  ours.  Nations,  ac- 
cordingly, seldom  tail  to  retaliate  in  this  manner. 

"  There  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  of  this  kind,  when  there  is  a  proba- 
bility that  they  will  procure  the  repeal  of  the  high  duties  and  prohibitions  com- 
plained of.  The  recovery  of  a  gi'cat  foreign  market  will  generally  more  than 
compensate  the  transitoiy  inconveniency  of  paying  dearer,  during  a  short  time, 
for  some  sorts  of  gooils.  To  judge  whether  such  retaliations  are  fHvely  to  jw^dKce 

Vol..  f.  2  H 
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Much  has  been  said  of  late,  on  the  importance  of  encoura- 
ging domestic  manufactures,  and  on  the  utility  of  the  restrictive 
system,  in  its  tendency  to  promote  that  object.  The  insuffi- 
ciency of  this  argument  to  vindicate  the  measures  which  we 
now  reprobate,  must  be  at  once  obvious,  to  every  person  con- 
versant with  the  sound  principles  of  political  economy.  But 
as  all  our  readers  may  not  be  of  this  class,  we  shall  beg  leave 
to  suggest  a  few  ideas  for  their  instruction.  We  affirm  without 
hesitation,  that  high  duties,  or  a  system  of  noniutercourse 
(which  only  leads  to  the  same  effect,  that  of  enhancing  the 
price  of  foreign  commodities)  does  not,  in  the  end,  necessa- 
rily tend  to  benefit  domestic  manufactures,  and  that  in  giving 
them  a  premature  efflorescence,  it  is,  on  this  very  account,  the 
more  injurious  to  the  general  welfare. 

No  politician  among  us  will  pretend  to  assert,  that  we  have, 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  a  surplus  capital 
or  population  beyond  that  which  is  claimed,  by  our  agriculture, 
and  by  commerce,  the  indispensable  aliment  of  that  agriculture. 
No  person  at  the  same  time  who  gives  this  subject  an  attentive 
consideration,  will  refuse  to  admit,  that  the  ultimate  and  per- 
manent prosperity  of  manufactures  principally  depends,  in  this 
country,  upon  the  extension  and  improvement  of  agriculture, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  is,  of  all  sources  of  national  prosperity, 
the  most  favourable  to  the  increase  of  capital  and  population, 
which  must  superabound,  before  manufactures  can  thrive  be- 
neficially among  any  people.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to 
diminish  the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
thereby,  as  we  have  shown,  to  discourage  and  retard  agri- 
culture, impoverishes  the  spring  from  which  manufactures 
derive  their  vital  sustenance.  High  import  duties,  conse- 
quently, may,  by  raising  the  price  of  foreign  commodities, 
give  a  premature  and  temporary  extension  to  domestic  manu- 
factures, but  they  prevent  them  from  attaining  ultimately,  or 
in  fact,  so  soon  as  they  otherv/ise  would  do,  to  the  extent  and 
consistency  which  they  might  reach,  in  being  permitted,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  artificial  excitements,  to  take  their  natural 
course,  coordinately  vv'iih  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  or 
in  other  words,  with  the  increase  of  capital  and  population. 

such  an  effect,  docs  not,  perhaps,  belon":  so  •much  to  the  science  of  a  legislator^ 
whose  deliben.lioiis  ouglit  to  be  goveinied  by  general  ])riiicipies,  which  are  always 
the  sanie,  as  to  the  skill  of  ibat  insidious  hm]  crafty  animal,  vulgarly  called  a 
statesman  or  politician,  whose  counsels  are  directed  by  tiie  momentary  fluctuations 
of  aiVjiirs.  "Wben  there  is  no  pi-obability  tliat  any  such  repeal  can  be  procured,  it 
seems  to  be  a  bad  method  of  compensating  the  injury  done  to  certain  classes 
of  peoj)Ie,  to  do  an  i;i;urv  curselvcs,  not  only  to  those" classest  but  to  almost  sft 
the  other  classes  of  tiicm." 
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On  this  subject,  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Smith  to 
strengthen  our  conckisions.  We  shall  proceed  to  quote  his  lan- 
guage, and  to  trace  with  him  the  natural  progress  of  manufac- 
tures.— *•'  It  never  can  he,"  sas  s  this  great  writer,  ''  the  interest 
"  of  landed  nations,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  to  discourage  or 
"  distress  the  industry  of  mercantile  states,  by  imposing  high 
"  duties  on  their  trade,  or  upon  the  commodities  which  they 
"  furnish.  The  perfect  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be  the 
"  most  effectual  expedient  for  supplying  them,  in  due  time, 
''  with  all  the  artificers  and  manufacturers,  whom  they  might 
"  want  at  home,  and  for  filling  up  in  the  properest,  and  most 
"  advantageous  manner,  the  important  void  which  they  felt 
"  there.  The  continual  increase  of  the  surplus  produce  of  their 
''  land  would  in  due  time,  create  a  greater  capital  than  what 
''^  could  be  en: ployed  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  in  the 
*'  improvement  or  cultivation  of  land;  and  the  surplus  part  of 
•"^  it  would  naturally  turn  itself  to  the  employment  of  artificers 
*'  and  manufacturers  at  home.  But  those  artificers  and  manu- 
''  facturers  finding  at  home  both  the  materials  of  their  work, 
*'  and  the  fund  for  their  subsistence,  might  immediately,  even 
"  with  much  less  art  and  skill,  be  able  to  work  as  cheap,  as 
"  the  little  artificers  and  manufacturers  of  other  states;  and  as 
"  their  art  and  skill  improved  they  would  soon  be  able  to  sell 
"  it  cheaper.  The  artificers  and  manufacturers  of  foreign  states 
"  would  immediately  be  rivalled  in  the  market  of  those  landed 
"  nations,  and  soon  after  undersold  and  justled  out  of  it  alto- 
"  gether,  &c.  Though  by  the  oppressive  policy  of  high  duties 
*'  and  prohibitions,  a  landed  nation  should  be  able  to  raise  up 
"  artificers  and  manufacturers  of  its  own,  somewhat  sooner 
*'  than  it  could  do,  by  the  freedom  of  trade,  a  matter,  however, 
"  which  is  not  a  little  doubtful:  yet  it  would  raise  them  up, 
"  if  one  mav  say  so,  prematurelv,  and  before  it  was  perfectly 
"  ripe  for  them.  By  raising  up  too  hastily  one  species  of  in- 
"  dustry,  it  would  depress  another  more  valuable  species,  &c,"* 

"  The  more  valuable  species,"  of  which  Dr.  Smith  here 
speaks,  is  the  productive  labour,  employed  in  agricultural,  and, 
— as  this  country  is  circumstanced — we  may  venture  to  add, 
commercial  pursuits.  It  is  universally  conceded,  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  soil,  of  all  the  modes  in  which  capital  and  industry 
can  be  employed,  is  the  most  advantageous  to  a  nation;  that  it 
puts  in  motion  the  greatest  quantity  of  productive  labour;  and 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  which  it  employs,  it  adds  a 
much  greater  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 

*  Wealth  of  N;itio«s,  B.  ir.  c.  9. 
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hour  of  a  country; — to  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  nation  which  has  not 
enough  of  capital  and  population,  both  to  improve  its  lands 
and  to  manufacture  its  rude  produce,  should,  in  order  to  attain 
more  speedily  to  opulence  and  power,  allot  as  large  a  share  a^ 
possible  of  its  capital,  and  industry,  to  the  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ture, and  to  commerce  also,  if  the  latter  be,  as  all  statesmen 
now  admit,  indispensably  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
former.  This  should,  indeed  be  the  case,  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  prove,  even  with  a  view  to  the  remote  and  perma- 
nent interests  of  manufactures. 

Dr.  Smith  comments  thus  on  the  doctrine,  which  we  have 
here  stated.  "  The  country,  indeed,  which  has  not  capital  suf- 
"  ficient,  for  all  three  purposes  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
''  and  commerce,  has  not  arrived  at  that  degrfce  of  opulence 
''  for  which  it  seems  naturally  destined.  To  attempt,  however, 
"  prematurely,  and  with  an  insufficient  capital,  to  do  all  the 
"  three,  is  certainly  not  the  shortest  way  for  a  society,  no  more 
*'  than  it  would  be  for  an  individual  to  acquire  a  sufficient  one. 
"  The  capital  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  nation  has  its  limits, 
"  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  single  individual,  and  is  ca- 
"  pable  of  executing  only  certain  purposes.  The  capital  of  all 
"  the  individuals  of  a  nation  is  increased,  in  the  same  manner 
"  as  that  of  a  single  individual,  by  their  continually  accumu- 
"  lating  and  adding  to  it  whatever  they  save  out  of  their  reve- 
*'  nue.  It  is  likely  to  increase  the  fastest,  therefore,  when  it  is 
"  employed  in  the  way  that  affords  the  greatest  revenue,  to  all 
*'  the  inhabitants  of  the  countrv,  as  they  will  be  thus  enabled  to 
"  make  the  greatest  savings.  But  the  revenue  of  all  the  inhabi- 
'*  tants  of  the  country,  is  necessarily  in  proportion,  to  the  value 
**  of  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour."* 

Whoever  will  survey  with  any  degree  of  attention  the  situa^ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  must  admit,  without  hesitation,  that 
they  fall  under  the  class  of  landed  nations,  of  which  Dr.  Smith 
here  speaks.  Possessing  as  they  do,  so  large  a  portion  of  fer- 
tile, but  uncultivated  territory,  lying  within  a  convenient  dis- 
tance of  the  ocean,  and  advantageously  situated  for  the  expor- 
tation of  surplus  produce,  thev  have  the  most  powerful  induce- 
ments of  interest,  to  invest  as  large  a  share  as  possible,  of 
their  capital  and  labour,  in  the  culture  of  the  soil.  These  in- 
ducements are  greatly  heightened  also,  by  the  thinness  of  their 
population.  If  their  solid  and  ulterior  prosperity  be  consulted, 
it  must  be  obvious,  that  they  have  neither  capital  nor  labour  to 

*  Wea-tli  of  Nations,  B.  ii.  c.  5. 
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spare  from  the  demands  of  agriculture,  and  commerce,  to  any 
other  manufactures,  than  those  of  the  coarser  kind  for  cloth- 
ing and  household  turniture. 

Of  these  they  have  now,  and  will  always  have  enough,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  legislative  encouragements,  or  artificial  sti- 
mulants. Such  manufactures  arise  naturally  out  of  the  exten- 
sion of  agriculture,  and  fvill,  from  the  necessary  course  of 
things,  be  at  all  times  sufficiently  abundant.  No  large  countrv 
can  be  without  them,  or  fail  to  be  amply  supplied,  if  its  agri- 
culture be  in  a  flourishing  state.  The  following  just  remarks  of 
Dr.  Smith  on  this  subject  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  United  States.  '*•  In  every  large  country, 
"  both  the  clothing  and  household  furniture  of  the  far  greater 
"  part  of  the  people  are  the  produce  of  their  industry.  This  is 
"  even  more  universally  the  case,  in  those  countries,  which  are 
"  commonly  said  to  have  no  manufactures,  than  in  those  rich 
"  ones  which  are  said  to  abound  in  them.  In  the  latter  you 
*'  w^ill  generally  find,  both  in  the  clothes  and  household  furni- 
"  ture  of  the  lowest  rank  of  people,  a  much  greater  proportion 
''  of  foreign  productions  than  in  the  former."^ 

This  country  has,  by  an  exclusive  devotion,  to  agriculture 
and  commerce,  made  an  unexampled  progress  in  wealth  and 
power  since  the  establishment  of  its  independence.  But  its 
true  domestic  policy  is  obviously  the  same  novv^,  as  it  was  at 
that  period.  To  increase  its  capital  and  population,  is  still  its 
chief  interest,  and  should  be  its  principal  aim.  We  are  far  from 
possessing  as  yet,  a  surplus  of  resources  in  this  way,  bevond 
(he  exigences  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  portion  of 
such  resources,  which  w^e  have  now  acquired, — their  increase 
to  the  present  amount, — renders  it  particularly  desirable,  that 
we  should  continue  to  employ  them,  exclusively  in  the  manner, 
that  we  have  hitherto  done.  There  is  a  sort  of  geometrical 
progression,  or  compound  ratio  in  their  multiplication,  when 
so  employed,  of  which  we  should  now  eagerly  avail  ourselves, 
if  ^ve  wish  to  advance  by  the  shortest  road  to  opulence  and 
power.  We  cannot  better  illustrate  this  part  of  our  subject, 
than  by  quoting  the  language,  which  Dr.  Smith  holds,  in  re- 
lation to  the  growth  of  these  States,  before  their  separation 
from  Great  Britain.  If  he  were  now  in  existence,  he  would 
entertain,  from  a  view  of  our  present  circumstances,  the  same 
sentiments  as  those  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

"  It  has  been,"  says  he,  "  the  principal  cause  of  the  rapid 

*  B.  iii.  c.  3. 
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*'  progress  of  our  American  colonies  towards  wealth  and 
"  greatness,  that  almost  all  their  capital  has  hitherto  been 
*'  employed  in  agriculture.  They  have  no  manufactures,  those 
"  household  and  coarser  manufactures  excepted,  which  ne- 
"  cessarily  accompany  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  which 
"  are  the  work  of  the  women  and  children,  in  every  private 
"  family.  The  greater  part,  both  of  the  exportation,  and 
*'  coasting  trade  of  America,  is  carried  on  by  the  capitals  of 
*'  merchants  who  reside  in  Great  Britain.  Even  the  stores 
"  and  warehouses,  from  which  goods  are  retailed  in  some 
"provinces,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  belong 
"  many  of  them  to  merchants  who  reside  in  the  mother  coun- 
*'  try,  and  afford  one  of  the  few  instances  of  the  retail  trade  of 
"  a  society  being  carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  those,  who  are 
"  not  resident  members  of  it.  Were  the  Americans,  either  by 
*'  combination,  or  any  other  sort  of  violence,  to  stop  the  im- 
''  portation  of  European  manufactures,  and,  by  thus  giving  a 
*'  monopoly  to  such  of  their  own  countrymen,  as  could  manu- 
"  facture  the  like  goods,  divert  any  considerable  part  of  their 
"  capital  into  this  employment,  they  would  retard  instead  of 
''  accelerating  the  further  increase  in  the  value  of  their  annual 
"  produce,  and  would  obstruct,  instead  of  promoting  the  pro- 
"  gress  of  their  country  towards  real  wealth,  and  greatness. 
"  This  would  be  still  more  the  case,  were  they  to  attempt  in 
*'  the  same  manner,  to  monopolize  to  themselves  their  whole 
"  exportation  trade." 

The  foregoing  discussion  must,  we  think,  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  every  reflecting  reader  that  it  is,  by  no  means,  the  real 
interest  of  the  country  to  encourage  at  this  time,  manufac- 
tures of  any  other  than  the  coarser  kind;  and  therefore,  that  the 
system  of  nonimportation,  or  of  high  import  duties,  in  con- 
ducing to  form  manufacturing  establishments  among  us,  before 
they  might  otherwise  arise,  is,  on  that  account,  the  more  in- 
jurious to  our  solid  and  permanent  welfare.  We  shall,  however, 
venture  to  make  some  additional  observations,  in  corrobora- 
tion of  our  opinion  on  this  head. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  all  writers  on  political  economy,  that  no 
regulation  of  commerce  can  increase  the  quantity  of  industry 
in  any  society,  beyond  what  its  capital  can  maintain,  and  that 
regulations  of  this  sort,  can  only  divert  a  part  of  it,  into  a  di- 
rection, into  which  it  might  not  otherwise  have  gone.  The 
most  enlightened  statesmen  have  also  concurred  in  the  opin- 
ion, that  such  an  artificial  direction,  is  less  advantageous  to 
society,  than  that  into  which  it  would  have  gone,  of  its  own 
accord.  Whatever  diversity  of  sentiment  some  particular  and 
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leading  features  of  the  system  of  the  French  economists  may 
have  occasioned,  the  following  parts  of  their  doctrine  seem 
to  have  obtained  universal  assent; — "  that  every  system  which 
''  endeavours,  either  by  extraordinary  encouragements,  to 
''draw  towards  a  particular  species  of  industr}',  a  greater 
'*  share  of  the  capital  of  the  society  than  what  would  naturally 
"  go  to  it;  or,  by  extraordinary  restraints  to  force  from  a  par- 
"  ticular  species  of  industry  some  share  of  the  capital  which 
"  would  otherwise  be  employed  in  it,  is  in  reality  subversive 
"  of  the  great  purpose,  which  it  means  to  promote, — that  it 
*'  retards  instead  of  accelerating  the  progress  of  society, 
"  towards  real  wealth  and  greatness,  and  diminishes,  instead 
''  of  increasing,  the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its 
"  land  and  labour." 

Dr.  Smith  argues  strenuously  in  favour  of  the  superior 
sagacity  of  individual  interest,  over  any  legislative  wisdom, 
in  directing  the  capital  and  industry  of  a  country,  to  the  em- 
ployments most  conducive  to  the  general  prosperity.  He 
reprobates  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  a  government  to  divert 
them,  from  the  channels  into  which  they  would  spontaneously 
flow,  and  applies  his  theory  particularly  to  the  case  of  re- 
straints upon  importation.  "  To  give,"  says  he,  "  the  mono- 
"  poly  of  the  home  market  to  the  produce  of  domestic  in- 
"  dustry,  in  any  particular  art  or  manufacture,  is  in  some 
"  measure  to  direct  private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought 
"  to  employ  their  capitals,  and  must  in  almost  all  cases,  be 
"  either  an  useless  or  a  hurtful  regulation." 

The  application  of  the  principles  we  have  here  stated,  to 
the  circumstances  of  this  country,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
reader.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  individual  enterprise  among 
us,  has  been  uniformly,  and  is  now,  directed  to  agriculture 
and  commerce; — that  these  are  the  employments  which  our 
capital  and  industry  have  hitherto  sought  almost  exclusively, 
and  which  they  v/ould  continue  to  seek,  if  left  to  the  guidance 
of  individual  interest.  If  then,  we  adopt  the  principles  of 
Dr.  Smith,  w^e  must  consider  all  the  measures  of  our  govern- 
ment, which  might  aim  at  the  promotion  of  domestic,  by  en- 
hancing the  price  of  foreign  manufactures,  as  attempts  to  give 
an  artificial  direction  to  capital  and  industry, — -"  to  direct  pri- 
*'  vate  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their 
"  means" — and  tlierefore,  as  either  useless  or  hurtful. 

According  to  Dr.  Smith,  restraints  upon  importation,  are 
"  useless,"  when  the  produce  of  domestic,  can  be  brought  to 
the  home  market  as  cheap,  as  that  of  foreign  industry;  but 
hurtful,  when  this  is  not  the  case.    It  would  be  easv  to  show 
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that  even  in  the  first  supposition,  they  would  be  hurtful  to  this 
country,  as  it  is  now  situated,  and  that  unless  we  could  manu- 
facture at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  than  foreign  nations,  it  would 
always  be  our  interest,  to  receive  our  supplies  from  them. 
But  the  necessity  of  anv  such  discussion  as  this,  is  superseded 
by  the  unquestionable  fact,  that,  from  the  high  price  of  labour, 
the  want  of  suitable  machinery,  and  various  other  causes,  we 
are  utterly  unable  to  rival,  in  any  respect,  foreign  manufac- 
turers in  our  own  market.  The  British  furnish  us  with  manu- 
factured produce,  of  almost  every  description,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  finer  kind,  at  much  less  cost,  than  we  could 
ourselves  by  anv  possibility  provide  it.  As  regards  the  in- 
terests of  our  agriculture,  and  our  progress  in  wealth  and 
population,  the  existence  of  such  a  manufacturing  nation  as 
Great  Britain,  has  been,  ever  since  the  settlement  of  these 
states,  and  would  continue  to  be,  if  a  proper  understanding 
could  be  maintained  between  us,  a  signal  dispensation  of 
divine  providence  in  our  favour.*  It  has  enabled  us  to  pursue 
undiverted  the  employments  most  favourable  to  the  increase 
of  our  capital  and  population,  and  would  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue long  in  the  same  course,  if  we  understood,  and  were 
disposed  to  pursue  our  true  policy  in  this  respect.  What  that 
policy  is,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  in  the  language  of 
Dr.  Smith,  and  certainly  there  are  no  members  of  this  com- 
munity, who  have  a  deeper  interest  in  it,  than  our  farmers  and 
planters. 

'''  It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  master  of  a  family, 
^>  never  to  attempt  to  make  at  home,  what  it  will  cost  him 
"  more  to  make  than  to  buy.  The  tailor  does  not  attempt  to 
"  make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  of  the  shoemaker.  The 
"  shoemaker  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but 

*  A  most  senseless  clamor  has  been  raised  among  us,  with  regard  to  the  portion 
of  British  capital,  vested  in  our  commerce.  The  use  of  that  capiUil  lias  uniformly 
been,  and  is  now,  productive  of  important  benefits  to  the  country.  We  beg  our 
readers  to  attend  to  the  principles  with  which  Dr.  Smith  can  furnish  them  on  this 
subject. 

"  In  every  period  indeed  of  every  society,"  he  remarks,  "  tlie  surplus  part 
l^pth  of  the  rude  and  manufactured  produce,  or  tliat  for  which  there  is  no  demand 
at  home,  must  be  sent  abroad  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  something  for  which 
there  is  some  demand  at  home.  But  whether  the  capital  which  carries  this  sur- 
plus produce  abroad,  be  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  one,  is  of  very  little  importance. 
*  If  the  society  has  not  acquired  sufficient  capital  both  to  cultivate  all  its  lands,  and 
to  manufacture  in  the  completest  manner  the  whole  of  itr,  rude  produce,  there  is 
esen  a  considerable  advantage  that  that  rude  produce  should  be  exported  by  a 
foreign  capital,  in  order  that  the  whole  stock  of  tlie  society  may  be  em^jloyed  iu 
more  useful  Yjnrposes.  The  progress  of  our  North  American  and  West  Indian 
colonies  would  liave  been  much  less  rapid,  had  no  capital  but  what  belonged  to 
themselves  been  employed  i;i  exporting  their  surplus  produce:"  Wealth  of  Xa- 
tious,  Book  iii.  chap,  1. 
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"  employs  a  tailor.  The  farmer  attempts  to  make  neither  the 
"  one  nor  the  other,  but  employs  those  different  artificers. 
"  All  of  them  find  it  for  their  interest  to  employ  their  whole 
"  industry  in  a  way,  in  which  ihey  have  some  advantage  over 
"  their  neighbours,  and  to  purchase  with  a  part  of  its  pro- 
"  duce,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of  a  part  of 
"  it,  whatever  else  they  have  occasion  for. 

"•  What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private  familv, 
*'  can  scarce  be  folly,  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom.  If  a  foreign 
"  country,  can  supply  us  with  a  commodity,  cheaper  than  we 
"  ourselves  can  make  it,  better  buy  it  of  them  with  some  part 
"  of  the  produce  of  our  own  industry,  employed  in  a  way  in 
"  which  we  have  some  advantage.  The  general  industry  of 
"  the  country,  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  capital  which 
'■'  employs  it,  will  not  thereby  be  diminished,  no  more  than 
"  that  of  the  above  mentioned  artificers;  but  only  left  to  find 
"  out  the  w^ay  in  which  it  can  be  employed  to  the  greatest  ad- 
*'  vantage,  when  it  is  thus  directed  towards  an  object  which 
^'  it  can  buy  cheaper,  than  it  can  make.  The  value  of  its  an- 
"  nual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  less  diminished,  when  it  is 
"  thus  turned  away  from  producing  commodities  evidently  of 
"  more  value,  than  the  commodity  which  it  is  directed  to  pro- 
"  duce.  According  to  the  supposition,  that  the  latter  commo- 
•"^  dity  could  be  purchased  from  foreign  countries  cheaper  than 
*'  it  can  be  made  at  home.  It  could,  therefore,  have  been  pur- 
*•'  chased  with  a  part  only  of  the  commodities,  or  w^hat  is  the 
*'  same  thing,  with  a  part  only  of  the  price  of  the  commodities, 
"  which  the  industry  employed  by  an  equal  capital  would 
"  have  produced  at  home,  had  it  been  left  to  follow  its  na- 
"  tural  course.  The  industry  of  the  country,  therefore,  is 
"  thus  turned  aw^ay  from  a  more  to  a  less  advantageous  em- 
"  ployment,  and  the  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual  produce, 
"  instead  of  being  increased,  according  to  the  intention  of 
"  the  lawgiver,  must  necessarily  be  diminished  by  every  such 
"  regulation.  *" 

"  By  means  of  such  regulations,  indeed,  a  particular  manu- 
"  facture  mav  sometimes  be  acquired  sooner  than  it  could  have 
"  been  otherwise  had,  and  after  a  certain  time  may  be  made 
"  at  home  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  in  the  foreign  country. 
"  But  though  the  interest  of  the  society  may  be  thus  carried 
"  with  advantage,  into  a  particular  channel,  sooner  than  it  could 
"  have  been  otherwise,  it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that  the  sum 
"  total,  either  of  its  industry,  or  of  its  revenue,  can  ever  be 
''  augmented  by  any  such  regulation.  The  industry  of  the  so- 
"  ciety  can  augment  onlv  in  proportion,  as  its  capital  augments. 

Vol.  I.  "^2  1 
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"  and  its  capital  can  augment  only  in  proportion,  to  what  can 
"  be  gradually  saved  out  of  its  revenue.  But  the  immediate 
^*  effect  of  every  such  regulation,  is  to  diminish  its  revenue, 
"  and  what  diminishes  its  revenue,  is  certainly  not  very  likely 
"  to  augment  its  capital,  faster  than  it  would  have  augmented 
"  of  its  own  accord,  had  both  capital  and  industry  been  left  to 
"  find  out  their  natural  employments. 

"  Though  for  want  of  such  regulations,  the  society  should 
"  never  acquire,  the  proposed  manufacture,  it  would  not  upon 
"  that  account,  necessarily  be  the  poorer  in  any  one  period  of 
"  its  duration.  In  every  period  of  its  duration,  its  whole  capi- 
"  tal  and  industry  might  still  have  been  employed,  though  upon 
*-'•  different  objects,  in  the  manner  that  was  advantageous  at  the 
"  time.  In  every  period,  its  revenue  might  have  been  the  great- 
*'  est  which  its  capital  could  afford,  and  both  capital  and  revenue 
"  might  have  been  augmented  with  the  greatest  possible  ra- 
"  pidity. 

"  Whether  the  advantages  which  one  country  has  over  ano- 
"  ther,  be  natural  or  acquired,  is  in  this  respect  of  no  conse- 
"  quence.  As  long  as  the  one  country  has  those  advantages, 
"  and  the  other  wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more  advanta- 
"  geous  for  the  latter  rather  to  buy  of  the  former  than  to  make. 
"  It  is  an  acquired  advantage  only,  which  one  artificer  has 
"  over  his  neighbour,  who  exercises  another  trade;  and  yet 
"  they  both  find  it  more  advantageous  to  buy  of  one  another, 
"  than  to  make  what  does  not  belong  to  their  particular 
"  trades."* 

The  particular  and  intimate  connexion,  between  the  com- 
merce and  the  public  revenue  of  this  country,  is  another  and 
most  important  aspect,  under  which  the  system  of  nonin- 
tercourse,  and  of  high  import  duties  is  to  be  considered.  The 
utility  or  rather  absolute  necessity  of  fostering  commerce-, — of 
managing  its  interests  with  the  tenderest  care  and  the  most  en- 
larged wisdom, — flashes  upon  the  mind  at  once,  when  we 
advert  to  this  circumstance; — that  if  it  should  be  destroyed, 
the  public  treasury  must  remain  empty. 

No  government  can  subsist  long  without  revenue;  if  desti- 
tute of  pecuniary  recources,  it  must  *'  sink  into  a  fatal  atrophy, 
"  and  in  a  shoit  course  of  time  perish."  No  half  supplied 
and  necessitous  government,  can  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its 
institution;  can  provide  for  the  security,  advance  the  pros- 
perity, or  support  the  reputation  of  the  commonwealth.  We 
scarcely  dare  ask  our  readers  whether,  if  the  supplies  yielded 

*  Woaltb  of  Nations,  13.  iv.  c.  2. 
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to  the  treasury  by  commerce  were  cut  off,  our  government 
would  not  be  almost  wholly  without  revenue.  We  are  almost 
afraid  to  inquire  whether  it  could  long  continue  to  answer 
any  of  the  purposes  of  its  institution,  if  it  were  constrained 
to  relv  altogether  upon  direct  taxes  for  its  support,  or  to  have 
recourse  to  large  loans  from  a  total  defalcation  of  other  re- 
sources. 

All  orders  of  men  among  us  who  desire  the  continuance  or 
the  prosperity  of  the  federal  government,  are  deeply  interested 
in  these  considerations; — particularly  the  landed  class,  upon 
whom,  in  case  the  resource  of  import-duties  were  to  fail,  the 
whole  weight  of  supporting  the  treasury  would  fall,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  government  could  continue  to  drag  out 
any  kind  of  existence. 

The  authors  of  the  Federalist  in  speaking  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Union,  dwell  emphatically  upon  its  importance,  as  a  state 
of  things,  which,  by  conducing  to  the  interests  of  commerce, 
would  tend  to  the  production  of  a  sufficient  revenue.  They 
describe  duties  on  importation,  not  only  as  that  species  of  tax- 
ation, of  ail  others  best  adapted  to  our  situation;  not  only  as 
the  most  productive,  the  cheapest  to  collect,  the  least  vexatious 
and  the  least  oppressive,  but  as  a  resource  indispensable  to  the 
well  being  of  the  American  government.  The  observations 
which  they  make  on  this  subject,  furnish  materials  for  much 
serious  reflection,  to  all  the  friends  of  the  Union,  and  especially 
to  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  community. 

•'  It  is  evident  from  the  state  of  the  country,  from  the  habits  of  the  people, 
from  the  experience  we  have  had  on  the  point  itself,  that  it  is  impractica- 
ble to  raise  any  very  considerable  sums  by  direct  taxation.  Tax  laws  h.ive  in 
vain  been  multiplied;  new  methods  to  enforce  the  collection,  have  in  vain, 
been  tried;  the  public  expectation  has  been  uniformly  disappointed,  and 
the  treasuries  of  the  states  have  remained  empty.  The  popular  system  of 
administration,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  popular  government,  coinciding- 
with  real  scarcity  of  money  incident  to  a  languid,  and  mutilated  state  of 
trade,  has  hitherto  defeated  every  experiment  for  extensive  collections, 
and  has  at  length  taught  the  different  legislatures  the  folly  of  attempting 
tliem. 

"  No  person  acquainted  with  what  happens  in  other  countries,  will  be 
surprised  at  this  circumstance.  In  so  opulent  a  nation  as  that  of  Britain, 
where  direct  taxes,  from  superior  wealth,  must  be  much  more  tolerable,  and 
from  the  vigor  of  the  government,  much  more  practicable  than  in  America, 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  national  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  of  the 
indirect  kind;  from  imports  and  from  excises.  Duties  on  imported  article^ 
form  a  large  branch  of  this  latter  description. 

*'  In  America,  it  is  evident,  tliat  we  must  a  long  time  depend  for  the 
means  of  revenue,  chiefly  on  such  duties.  In  "most  parts  of  it,  excises  must 
be  confined  within  a  narrow  compass.  The  genius  of  the  people,  will  not 
brook  the  inquisitive  and  peremptory  spirit  of  excise  laws.  The  pockets  of 
the  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  reluctantly  yield  but  scanty  supplies,  in 
the  unwelcome  shape  of  impositions  on  tlieir  houses  and  lands;  and  p^el-- 
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sonal  property,  Is  too  prec.irlous  and  invisible  a  fund  to  be  laid  h6ld  of  in  any 
other  way,  than  by  the  imperceptible  agency  of  taxes  on  consumption. 

"  What  will  be  the  consequence  if  we  are  not  ablf  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  resource  in  question  in  its  full  extent?  A  nation  cannot  long  exist  with- 
out revenue.  Destitute  of  this  essential  support,  it  must  resign  its  indepen- 
dence, and  sink  into  the  degraded  condition  of  a  province.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremitv  to  which  no  government  will  of  clioice  accede.  Revenue,  therefore, 
must  be  had  at  all  events.  In  this  country,  if  the  principal  part  be  not  drawn 
from  commerce,  it  must  f  dl  with  oppressive  weight  upon  land.  It  has  been 
already  intimated  that  excises  in  their  true  signification,  are  too  little  in 
unison  w  ith  tlie  feelings  of  the  people,  to  admit  of  great  use  being  made  of 
that  mode  of  taxation;  nor  indeed  in  the  states,  wliere  almost  the  sole  em- 
ployment is  agriculture,  are  the  objects  proper  for  excise  sufficiently  nu- 
merous, to  permit  very  ample  collections  in  that  way.  Personal  estate,  as 
before  remarked,  from  the  difficulty  of  tracing  it,  cannot  be  subjected  to 
large  contributions,  by  any  other  means,  than  by  taxes  on  consumption.  In 
populous  cities,  it  may  be  enougli  tlie  subject  of  conjecture,  to  occasion  the 
oppression  of  individuals,  without  much  aggregate  benefit  to  the  state;  but 
beyond  these  circles,  it  must,  in  a  greai  measure,  escape  the  eye  and  the 
hand  of  the  tax  gatherer.  As-  the  necessities  of  the  state,  nevertheless, 
must  be  satisfied,  in  some  mode,  the  defect  of  other  resources  must  throw 
the  principal  weigiit  of  the  public  burdens  on  the  possessors  of  land.  And 
as  on  the  other  hand,  the  wants  of  tlic  government,  can  never  obtain  an 
adequate  supply,  unless  all  tlie  sources  of  revenue  are  open  to  its  demands, 
the  finances  of  the  community,  under  such  embarrassments,  cannot  be  put 
into  a  situation,  consistent  with  its  respectability  or  its  security.  Thus  we 
shall  not  even  have  the  consolation  of  a  full  trt-asury,  to  atone  for  the  op- 
pression of  that  valuable  class  of  citizens,  who  are  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  But  jmlilic  and  private  distress  will  keep  pace  with  each 
otlier  in  gloomy  concert."   Number  XII. 

What  we  have  here  quoted,  is  fully  as  applicable  to  the 
present  circumstances  of  our  country,  as  to  its  situation  be- 
fore the   Union.    Notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  the 
federal  government,   and  the  vast  augmentation  of  our  re- 
sources, the  difficulty  of   raising  adequate   supplies  for  the 
treasury,  by  means  of  excise,  or  any  kind  of  direct  taxation, 
is  infinitely  greater.   Nay,  it  must  be  notorious  to  every  atten- 
tive observer,  that  there  is  an  impossibility  of  so  doing  at  this 
moment.  If  the  government  were  now  reduced,   by  the  de- 
clension of  trade,  to  absolute  penury,  no  set  of  rulers  desir- 
ous of  retaining  their  stations,  would  dare  to  hazard  the  ex- 
periment.  It  w^as  once  made,   and  our  readers  must  v/ell  re- 
member, with  what  success.  Ample  powers,  it  is  true,  are 
given  bv  the  constitution,  for  administering  by  these  nlodes 
of  taxation,  to  the  wants  of  the  treasury,  but  those  powers 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect,  and  are  rendered,  by  the  temper 
of  the  nation,  little  more  than  a  dead  letter.  The  original  re- 
pugnance of  the  people  to  direct  taxation,  should  have  been 
overcome  by  the  force  of  habit.  They  should  have  been  gradu- 
ally familiarized  to  imposts  of  this  nature,  and  taught  to  know, 
that,  from  the  dangers  and  fluctuations  to  which  commerce 
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is  exposed,  this  resource  might  become,  at  no  distant  period, 
vitally  important  to  the  federal  government.  Such  appears  to 
have  been  the  wise  policy  of  the  Washington  administration. 
The  outcry  raised  by  their  antagonists  frustrated  this  salutary 
intention,  and  served  to  confirm  those  dispositions  on  the 
subject  of  taxation,  which  the  authors  of  the  Federalist  so 
justly  ascribe  to  the  people. 

If  we  were  now  to  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  England,  of 
which  the  annihilation  of  trade  would  be  the  immediate  con- 
sequence, from  what  source,  we  ask,  could  the  treasury  draw 
an  adequate  supply?  Not  from  direct  taxation  as  we  very  well 
know;  nor,  certainly,  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  Let  any 
man  examine  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on 
the  subject  of  these  lands,  and  consider  the  nature  of  the  sales 
already  made;  let  him  reflect  upon  the  influence,  which  a  state 
of  war  would  exert  with  regard  both  to  purchase  and  pay- 
ment, and  he  must  admit,  that  it  would  be  wild  and  chimeri- 
cal, in  the  extreme,  to  look  to  them  as  a  succedaneum.  No 
other  resource  would  in  fact  be  left,  to  answer  the  immediate 
and  imperious  exigences  of  the  government,  but  the  system  of 
loans, — an  expedient  which  the  party  in  power,  has  uniformly 
affected  to  hold  in  utter  abomination.  Now,  we  venture  to  pre- 
dict that,  in  a  season  of  hostilities,  if  the  composition  of  our 
national  councils  remained  such  as  it  is,  greater  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in  negotiating  loans,  than  was  felt 
at  the  beginning  of  the  American  war.  They  would  be,  in  all 
probability,  still  more  disproportionate  to  the  emergency,  and 
not  less  onerous  in  the  conditions.  The  present  rulers  of  the 
country  v/ould  find  themselves  at  once,  entangled  in  financial 
difficulties,  which  would  either  drive  them  speedily  from  their 
posts,  or  dissever  the  Union. 

Profoundly  convinced  as  we  are,  of  the  soundness  of  the 
opinions  we  have  expressed  concerning  the  relation,  which 
commerce  and  manufactures  bear  to  our  agriculture  and  ge- 
neral welfare,  and  having  before  our  eyes,  the  real  circumstan- 
ces of  our  condition,  such  as  we  have  just  pourtrayed  it,  we  are 
compelled  to  regard  the  course  now  pursued  by  our  administra- 
tion, and  the  support  which  they  receive  from  the  people,  as 
in  the  highest  degree  extraordinary: — as  the  efl'ect  of  a  most 
deplorable  infatuation  in  both.  The  authors  of  the  Federalist, 
writing  under  impressions  similar  to  our  ov>'n,  predict  boldly, 
that  no  congress  could  ever  be  assembled,  so  ignorant  of  the 
utility  of  commerce,  as  to  be  inclined  to  injure  its  interests. 
"  The  importance  of  commerce,  in  the  view  of  revenue  alone," 
say  they,  "  must  e^ctually  guard  it  against  the  enmity  of  -a 
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"  body,  which  would  be  continually  importuned  in  its  favour, 
"  by  the  urgent  calls  of  public  necessity."* 

It  could,  indeed,  have  been  supposed,  on  every  ground, 
that,  into  whatever  extravagance,  or  contrariety  of  doctrine, 
the  spirit  of  party  inseparable  from  free  governments,  might 
have  led  us,  there  would  have  been  but  one  opinion  with 
respect  to  commerce;  that  it  would  have  been  considered  uni- 
versally, as  the  ark  of  our  covenant,  and  fostered  by  all  those, 
who  might  at  any  time  preside  over  our  affairs,  as  the  pal- 
ladium of  the  federal  government.  A  speculative  politician, 
uninfluenced  by  passion,  might,  also,  have  felt  the  most  per- 
fect confidence,  that  all  classes  of  our  community,  and  parti- 
cularly the  agricultural,  would  have  emulously  sought  the 
friendship  of  Great  Britain,  in  her  capacity  of  a  manufac- 
turing nation  alone,  if  under  no  other  point  of  view;  so  inesti- 
mable are  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  agriculture  of  this 
country,  from  the  labour  of  her  looms  and  forges.  When, 
added  to  this  consideration,  the  circumstance  of  her  being  the 

*  They  caution  their  countrymen  against  falling  into  the  s}'stera  of  high  duties, 
on  account  of  its  tendency,  not  only  to  corrupt  the  public  morals,  but  to  irapoverisU 
the  revenue  in  die  soux-ce,  upon  Avhich  the  treasury  must  iilace  its  chief  and  almost 
sole  reliance. 

"  Exorbitant  duties,"  says  General  Hamilton,  in  the  45th  number,  "  on  imported 
**  articles,  serve  to  beget  a  general  spirit  of  smuggling;  which  is  always  pre- 
*' judicial  to  the  fair  trader,  and  eventually  to  the  revenue  itself:  They  tend  to 
"  render  other  classes  of  the  community  tributary,  in  an  improper  degree,  to  the 
*'  manufacturing  classes,  to  whom  they  give  a  premature  monopoly  of  the  markets; 
"  They  sometimes  force  industry  out  of  its  most  natural  channels  into  others,  in 
"  which  it  flows  with  less  advantage.  And,  in  the  last  place,  they  oppress  the 
*'  merchant,  who  is  often  obliged  to  pay  them  himself,  without  any  retribution 
"  from  the  consumer.  When  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  goods  at 
*'  market,  the  consumer  generally  pays  the  duty;  but  when  the  markets  happen 
"  to  be  overstocked,  a  great  proportion  falls  upon  the  merchant,  and  sometimes 
*'  not  only  exhausts  his  profits,  but  breaks  in  upon  his  capital.  I  am  apt  to  think, 
"  that  a  division  of  the  duty,  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  more  often  hap- 
*'  pens  than  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is  notalwavs  possible  to  raise  the  price  of  a 
"  commodity,  in  exact  proportion  to  every  additional  imposition  laid  upon  it.  The 
"  merchant  especially,  in  a  country  of  small  commercial  capital,  is  often  under  a 
"  necessity  of  keeping  prices  dov>'n,  in  order  to  a  more  expeditious  sale.  When  the 
"  duties  are  paid  by  the  merchant,  they  operate  as  an  additional  tax  upon  the  im- 
"  portir.g  state,  wliose  citizens  pay  their  proportion  of  them  in  the  character  of 
*'  consumers.  In  this  view,  they  are  productive  of  inequality  among  the  states, 
"  which  inequality  would  be  increased  with  the  increased  extent  of  the  duties. 

"  So  fiir  as  these  observations  tend  to  inculcate  the  danger  of  the  import  duties 
*'  beng  extended  to  an  iujurious  extreme,  it  may  be  observed,  conformably  to  a  re- 
*'  mark  made  in  another  part  of  these  papers,  that  the  interest  of  the  revenue 
"  itself  would  be  a  sufficient  guard  against  such  an  extreme.  1  i-eadily  admit,  that 
*'  this  would  be  the  case,  as  long  as  other  resources  were  open;  but  if  the  avenues 
*'  to  them  were  closed,  hope,  stimulated  by  necessity,  might  beget  experiments, 
*'  fortified  by  rigorous  precautions  and  additional  penalties;  which,  for  a  time, 
*'  might  have  the  intended  effect,  til!  there  had  been  leisure  to  contrive  expedients 
"  to  elude  these  new  precautions.  The  first  success  would  be  apt  to  inspire  false 
*'  opinions;  which  it  might  require  along  course  of  subsequent  expeiuence  to  cor- 
"  rect.  Necessity,  especially  in  politics,  often  occasions  false  hopes,  false  reas»n- 
*'  ings,  and  a  system  of  measures  correspondently  erroneous." 
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mistress  of  the  seas,  and  able  at  any  moment  to  annihilate  our 
trade,  was  taken  into  view,  no  doubt  could  have  remained 
upon  the  mind  of  one  who  comprehended  our  real  situation, 
and  reasoned  from  the  common  operation  of  interest  in  the 
human  breast,  but  that  a  good  understanding,  and  an  uninter- 
rupted intercourse  with  her,  would  have  been  the  most  eager 
pursuit,  and  the  invariable  aim  of  our  national  councils. 

All  sober  conjecture,  however,  on  this  subject,  all  rational 
prediction,  has  been  baffled  and  falsified,  by  the  conduct  of 
our  present  administration.  The  interdict  laid  on  our  com- 
merce appears  to  us  to  be  equally  at  war,  with  the  public 
liberties,  and  with  sound  policy.  Nothing  short  of  the  most 
imperious  state  necessity,  could,  in  any  manner,  justify  the 
restriction  which  it  imposes,  on  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
this  country.  We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  determine,  by  virtue 
of  what  lawful  authority  it  is,  that  our  government  forbids  us 
to  trade  with  England,  while  we  remain  at  peace  with  that 
power.  The  right  arrogated  by  congress,  in  the  case  of  the 
embargo,  and  the  nonintercourse,  either  of  arresting  for  an  in- 
definite period,  the  whole  active  commerce  of  the  country,  or 
of  limiting  its  destination  to  particular  parts  of  the  world; — of 
preventing  the  mercantile  class,  from  pursuing  their  own  in- 
terests in  their  own  way,  and  of  prescribing  a  particular  direc- 
tion to  commercial  capital, — is  not  among  the  attributes  of 
sovereign  power  under  any  system  of  free  government.  So  far 
from  being  granted  by  our  constitution,  it  is,  in  fact,  directly 
adverse  to  its  spirit  and  intention. 

The  exercise  of  such  a  power  over  commercial  industry,  is 
a  gross  violation  of  that  branch  of  natural  liberty,  which  cannot 
be  yielded  up  by  a  people,  without  a  total  relinquishment  of 
freedom."^  Unless  exacted  by  a  case  of  extreme  peril  for  the 
national  safety,  for  w^hich  no  other  remedy  could  be  provided, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  repugnant,  not  only  to  the  ends  for 
which  our  constitution  was  adopted,  but  to  one  of  the  chief 
purposes,  for  which  civil  society  itself  was  originally  formed. 
We  venture  to  assert,  that  the  government  of  England,  des- 
potic as  its  sway  is  here  proclaimed  to  be,  would  not  dare,  or 
hold  itself  competent,  to  push  the  sovereign  power  to  the 
practical  extent,  or  to  claim  for  it,  the  abstract  privilege,  im- 

*  Dr.  Smith  pronounces  the  following  opinion  on  a  similar  exercise  of  power. 

"  The  statesman,  who  should  attempt  to  direct  private  people  in  Avliat  manner 
they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals,  would  not  only  load  himself  with  a  most  un- 
necessary attention,  but  assume  an  authority  which  could  safely  be  trusted  not 
only  to  no  single  person,  but  to  no  council  or  senate  whatever,  and  which  would 
no  where  be  so  dangerous,  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  who  had  folly  and  pre- 
sumption enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it." 
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plied  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American  congress  with  re- 
gard to  the  trade  of  this  country.  We  can  affirm  with  confi- 
dence, that  if  similar  measures  were  attempted,  upon  the 
same,  or  any  other  pretexts,  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  they  would  be  unanimously  resisted,  by  the  nation, 
as  no  less  hostile  to  her  liberties,  than  disgraceful  to  her 
character. 

The  federal  constitution  gives  to  congress  the  power  of  re- 
gulating the  concerns  of  commerce,  and  of  providing  for  the 
national  defence,  but  it  certainly  never  was  contemplated  by 
the  framers  of  that  instrument,  nor  intended  by  the  people 
from  whom  all  authority  is,  in  this  country,  so  emphatically 
said  to  be  derived,  that  these  important  objects  should  be 
pursued  by  measures,  such  as  an  embargo,  and  a  noninter- 
cQurse,  which  totally  defeat  the  interests  they  are  ostensibly 
destined  to  promote.  When  the  patriots  of  the  convention 
prohibited  the  federal  government  from  imposing  any  tax,  or 
duty  whatever  on  exports,  lest  it  might  embarrass  the  ex- 
portation of  our  produce,  they  little  expected  that  congress 
would  ever  assume  to  itself  the  right,  either  of  suspending 
altogether  and  indefinitely,  the  operations  of  trade,  or  of 
circumscribing  them  within  a  particular  range.  When  they 
authorized  our  government  to  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fence, neither  they  nor  the  people  at  that  period,  anticipated, 
or  could  have  imagined,  that  even  an  attempt  would  ever  be 
made  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  by  a  system  like  the  pre- 
sent, which  amounts  to  no  more,  than  a  repetition  of  impotent 
laws,  and  ineffectual  menaces;  which  so  far  from  placing  us 
in  a  respectable  posture  of  defence,  has  exposed  us  to  the 
derision,  and  contempt  of  the  whole  v/orld;  from  which  no 
other  fruit  can  be  expected,  but  an  accumulation  of  injuries 
and  insults,  a  new  series  of  spoliation,  a  more  rapid  decline 
of  trade,  and  a  further  relaxation  of  public  spirit. 

It  has  been  urged  in  vindication  of  this  system  that,  by  im- 
prisoning at  home,  the  capital  of  the  merchants,  it  saves  them 
from  becoming  victims  to  the  rapacity  of  the  two  great  belliger- 
ents of  Europe.  If  it  were  even  the  fact,  that  this  end  could 
be  accomplished  in  no  other  way,  and  that  the  trade  which 
we  might  carry  on,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
world,  would,  in  the  aggregate,  be  a  losing  one, — points  which 
v/e  are  far  from  admitting, — such  an  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  government  would,  nevertheless,  be  wholly  unwarranta- 
ble. In  the  delegation  of  powers  to  the  federal  government, 
neither  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  nor  the  people  of  these 
states,  ever  intended  to  impart  to  any  administration  the  pri- 
vilege of  deciding,  for  any  class  of  the  community,  in  what 
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manner  its  capital  was  to  be  employed;  no  more  than  in  what  ^ 
department  of  labour,  its  industry  was  to  be  txercised; — 
of  determining,  for  instance,  whether  a  particular  branch  of 
trade  not  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  nations,  would  be  profita- 
ble, or  otherwise,  to  the  body  of  merchants,  and  of  tolerating 
or  interdicting  it  accordingly.  It  would  be  alike  opposed  to 
sound  policy,  and  to  rational  liberty,  that  such  a  privilege  as 
this,  should  be  enjoyed  or  exerted  by  any  government,  par- 
ticularly in  that  immeasurable  latitude  o^  discretion,  which  is 
usurped  in  the  present  case,  under  the  plea  we  have  noticed. 

Upon  the  same  plea,  of  saving  our  merchants  from  damage, 
the  government  might,  in  a  season  of  commercial  prosperity, 
— with  equal  wisdom,  and  as  good  color  of  right, — take  upon 
itself  to  inquire,  into  the  state  of  foreign  ports  generally;— to 
decide  that  particular  markets  could  not  be  frequented  by  our 
merchants,  without  the  probability  of  loss; — and  to  prohibit 
them,  therefore,  from  incurring  the  risk,  by  holding  any  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  such  markets.  The  existence  of  a 
war,  or  the  well  grounded  apprehension  of  immediate,  formal 
hostilities,  may  justify  a  short  embargo,  or  temporary  nonin- 
tercourse,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mercantile  world  from 
falling  unguardedly  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  an  enemy,  but 
it  never  can  be  deemed  either  lawful,  or  politic,  or  honourable, 
for  a  government  to  adopt  these  measures,  with  a  view  to 
rescue  the  property  of  its  citizens,  from  the  rapacity  of  for- 
eign  powers,  7vith  vjhom  it  still  continues  the  diplomatic  rela- 
tions of  peace;  to  -whom  it  still  addresses  the  language  of  friend- 
ships and  whom  it  does  not  even  dare  to  menace  seriously  with 
any  other  species  of  resistance,  A  proceeding  like  this,  is  ob- 
viously tantamount  to  a  confession  of  miserable  weakness;  it 
is  a  mean,  and  yet  ruinous  compromise  with  difficulty  and 
danger;  it  tends  to  provoke  new  indignities;  it  places  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation,  at  the  mercy  of  any  foreign  power, 
w^hich  either  from  jealousy,  or  fear,  may  be  v/illing,  at  a  small 
sacrifice,  to  arrest  the  career  of  her  prosperity.  Before  the  ex- 
ample was  set  in  this  country,  such  a  system  of  policy,  as  an 
embargo  or  nonintercourse  imposed  without  the  prospect  or 
determination  of  going  to  war; — without  any  rational  expecta- 
tion of  its  being  effectual,  to  obtain  redress  of  past  injuries,  or 
forbearance  from  future  outrages,  but,  in  fact,  with  a  full  ex- 
perience and  assurance  of  its  complete  impotency  in  this  re- 
spect,— such  a  system,  w^e  say,  never  before  entered  into  the 
conception  of  any  government,  bottomed  upon  the  principles 
of  freedom,  and  desirous  of  maintaining  or  acquiring,  a  re- 
spectable rank  in  the  commonwealth  of  nations. 

Vol.  I.  2  K 
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We  should  apologize  to  our  readers,  for  having  said  so 
much  on  this  topic.  The  reflections,  we  have  ventured  to  make, 
may  not  however,  be  without  some  utility,  and  cannot  be 
deemed  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  general  purpose  of  this 
article.  We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  proceed 
further  at  present,  in  our  examination  of  the  Federalist,  from 
which  we  have  in  a  slight  degree  wandered.  In  our  next  num- 
ber, we  shall  discuss  the  merits  of  that  part  of  the  work,  which 
treats  of  the  principles,  and  structure  of  our  constitution.  We 
shall  then  endeavour  to  exhibit  this  instrument  in  its  true  light, 
to  vindicate  it  from  the  aspersions,  which  have  been  cast  upon 
it  abroad,  and  to  show,  that  it  imparts  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, agreeably  to  the  language  of  the  Federalist,  **  every 
*'  power  requisite,  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  objects 
"  committed  to  its  care,  and  to  the  complete  execution  of 
**  the  trusts  for  which  it  is  responsible." 
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Tome  Premier.  St.  Pctersboiirg- :  de  I'Iniprimerie  de  I'Academie  Imperiale 
des  Sciences.   Rcimprimc  a  Londres  :   1810. 

The  work  which  we  here  announce,  hns  recently  fallen  into 
our  hands,  and  claims,  from  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
contents,  no  inconsiderable  share  of  our  attention.  Its  purport 
is  to  develop  the  character,  and  to  paint  in  appropriate  colors, 
the  internal  administration,  of  the  present  government  of 
France.  We  have  examined  it  carefully,  and  find  it  replete 
with  facts  and  observations,  which  entire!}-  accord  with  the  re- 
sult of  our  own  personal  experience  on  this  head,  and  of  which 
the  greater  part  well  deserves  to  be  communicated  to  our  read- 
ers. We  shall,  therefore,  lay  before  them  as  much  of  the  mat- 
ter of  this  volume,  as  we  can  crowd  into  our  narrow  limits,  and 
need  not,  we  trust,  apologize  for  sounding  so  often  in  their 
ears,  the  same  harsh  strain,  of  the  impostures  and  vices  of  the 
French  government.  The  rights  of  history  with  which  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race  is  intimately  connected,  call  upon  us 
to  inregister  with  care,  whatever  tends  to  elucidate  the  genius 
of  a  power,  which, — upon  calculations  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised,— aims  at  universal  dominion.  If  that  power  be,  as  we 
represent  it,  not  only  the  most  exorbitant  in  strength  and  the 
most  consummate  in  audacity,  but  the  most  profligate,  fraudu- 
lent and  tyrannical,  which  the  faculties  and  the  vices  of  human 
nature  ever  contributed  to  frame,  every  man  must  be  at  once 
sensible,  of  the  importance  of  unveiling  its  full  deformity 
to  such  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  are  still  able  to  assert, 
and  to  maintain  their  independence.  If,  to  stifle  the  press, 
and  thus  to  extinguish  the  voice  of  truth  and  honour,  be,  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  Imperial 
despotism  of  France,  we  are  bound  in  duty,  to  take  immediate 
advantage,  of  the  freedom  of  expression  which  we  still  enjoy, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  entire  accomplishment  of  a  design, 
alike  fatal  to  the  interests  of  our  cotemporaries,  and  to  those 
of  posterity.  While  the  liberty  of  the  press  yet  survives  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe,  it  should  be  employed  without  delay  or 
remission,  in  unmasking  the  vile  hypocrisy,  and  denouncing 
the  baneful  views,  of  the  implacable  enemy  of  all  moral  excel- 
lence, and  of  all  social  happiness. 

Before  we  proceed  to  fulfil  our  intention,  of  making  copious 
extracts  from  this  volume,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  its  general  character,  and  to  state  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  published,  as  they  are  cakulated 
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to  add  considerable  weight  to  its  intrinsic  evidence  of  authen- 
ticity. The  author, — M.  Faber, — a  German  by  birth,  a  per- 
son of  liberal  education,  and  of  very  respectable  connexions, 
was  seized  with  the  epidemic  fanaticism  of  democracy,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  and  repaired  to  Paris, 
in  order,  as  he  supposed,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
by  inlisting  himself  in  the  service  of  the  new  republic.  He 
was  received  with  distinction,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  se- 
veral important  posts  in  the  civil  administration,  which  he 
continued  to  fill  until  the  year  1807.  The  feelings  of  remorse, 
which  he  experienced,  from  the  consciousness  of  being,  after 
the  accession  of  Bonaparte  to  the  supreme  power,  in  all  in- 
stances, a  mere  passive  organ  of  imposture — uniformly  an 
instrument  of  oppression,  and  never  of  benevolence, — deter- 
mined him  at  length  to  reject  the  offers  of  advancement  made 
to  him,  and  to  abandon  his  adopted  country. 

He  took  refuge  in  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  wrote,  and  at- 
tempted to  publish,  a  work  which  he  considered  as  due  to  the 
world,  and  which  he  has  intitled  "  Sketches  of  the  Internal 
State  of  France."  It  consisted  of  two  volumes,  one  of  which 
alone,  was  committed  to  the  press,  when  the  influence  of  Bo- 
naparte was  successfully  exerted,  to  procure  an  order  from 
Alexander,  for  the  suppression  of  the  second.  The  circulation 
of  the  first, — that  which  we  now  have  before  us,— was  imme- 
diately and  entirely  arrested  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  A 
copy,  however,  was  conveyed  to  England,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  winter,  and  there  republished  in  the  original 
French,  from  which  our  translations  will  be  made. 

M.  Faber  has  executed  his  task  with  great  ability,  and 
states,  as  we  think,  without  exaggeration,  the  disgusting  facts 
of  which  he  was  an  eyewitness,  and  the  flagitious  motives 
and  views,  of  which  his  official  station  particularly  qualified 
him  to  judge.  The  contents  of  this  volume  prove  the  author 
to  be  a  man  of  v»^arm  sensibility,  of  considerable  information, 
of  uncommon  acuteness,  and  of  very  diligent  observation. 
His  general  style  is  somewhat  heavy  and  declamatory,  but  his 
descriptions  are  powerfully  drawn,  and  his  remarks  for  the 
most  part,  equally  striking  and  just.  We  rejoice  not  a  little 
to  possess  so  strong  a  confirmation  as  that  which  his  testimony 
affords,  of  the  opinions  we  have  uttered  on  various  occasions, 
concerning  the  stupendous  iniquity,  of  the  French  rulers, 
and  the  grinding  oppression  which  they  invariably  exercise. 
He  and  everv  man,  who  has  witnessed  the  state  of  France^, 
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under  the  dominion  of  the  military  chief,  may  well  repeat  in 
reference  to  that  unhappy  country,  the  verses  of  the  Latin 
poet,  concerning  the  horrors  of  a  region,  to  which,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  it  may  be  said  to  be  closely  assimilated, 

Non  niihi  si  ling-ua:  centum,  sint  oraqiie  centum 
Ferrea  vox,  omnes  scelerum  comprendere  formas, 
Omnia  pocnarum  percurrere  nomina  possim.* 

The  volume  under  consideration,  is  divided  into  chapters, 
which  discuss  separately — the  general  character  of  Bona- 
parte's domestic  government, — the  administration  of  justice 
in  France, — the  effects  of  the  conscription,  and  various  other 
topics  in  relation  to  the  leading  purpose  of  the  author.  We 
shall  report  his  opinions,  and  such  of  the  facts  detailed  in  the 
work,  as  we  deem  of  most  importance,  without  confining 
ourselves,  however,  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  given. 
That  part  of  the  volume  with  which  we  shall  commence,  and 
which  unfolds  the  genius,  and  artifices  of  the  domestic  ad- 
ministration, is  exceedingly  curious,  and  may  serve  our  read- 
ers as  a  sure  glossary,  on  the  official  and  pompous  repre- 
sentations, daily  made  to  the  world,  with  regard  to  the  internal 
proceedings  of  the  French  government. 


"  Money  and  war,"  says  M.  Faber,  "  are,  to  the  French 
government,  as  it  were  necessaries  of  life;  they  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  for  a  moment.  All  those  who  are  engaged  in  its 
service,  have,  therefore,  two  important  objects  to  promote; 
the  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  the  success  of  the  conscrip- 
tion. They  are  all,  moreover,  invested  with  a  portion  of  that 
authority  which  properly  belongs  to  the  department  of  police, 
but  which  is  deemed  useful  in  their  hands,  to  facilitate  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  objects." 

"  The  true  spirit  of  the  domestic  policy  of  Bonaparte  and 

that  which  all  the  public  functionaries  must  imbibe,  is  this; 

to  take  and  never  to  give;  to  demand  contributions  of  moneif 
and  of  men^  but  to  grant  no  substantial  favours.  This  is  the 
whole  amount  of  the  administrative  science  in  France.  Re- 
quisitions are  incessantly  made  by  the  government,  but  peti- 
tions from  the  subject  are  rajely  satisfied: — only  when  the 

*  Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  Imudred  tongues, 

A  voice  of  brjiss  and  adamantine  lungs; 

Not  half  the  frightful  scene  could  I  disclose, 

Kepeat  the  crimes,  or  count  the  dreadful  woes         Pitt. 
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interests  of  the  former,  happen  to  be  directly  concerned  in 
their  success." 

"  The  entire  business  of  administration  lies  in  circulars,  and 
orders.  The  minister  of  the  interior, — of  the  police,  or  of  the 
finances,  addresses, — in  order  to  expedite  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  particular  purpose,  or  the  gratification  of  a  parti- 
cular want,  of  the  government, — a  circular  letter  to  the 
prefects,  in  which  the  urgency  of  the  measure  is  dwelt  upon 
with  much  emphasis,  and  the  favour  of  the  emperor  held 
out,  as  the  recompense  of  alacrity  in  the  execution.  The 
circular  usually  concludes,  with  the  following  phrase.  "  His 
majesty,  M.  le  Prefet,  counts  upon  the  zeal,  which  you 
will  display  in  this  business,  in  order  to  prove  your  devotion 
to  his  person,  and  your  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the 
throne."  Each  of  the  prefects  amplifies  this  circular,  em- 
bellishes it  with  oratorical  flourishes,  and  then  transmits  it 
to  the  subprefects,  who  in  their  turn  season  it  with  stronger 
language,  before  they  send  it  to  the  different  mayors  of  their 
departments.  No  other  knowledge  is  required  in  these  func- 
tionaries, but  that  of  giving  a  suitable  turn,  and  coloring 
to  the  circulars.  They  have  no  other  duty  to  perform,  but 
that  of  executing  them  rigorously." 

'*  Every  man,  therefore,  is  competent  to  fill  the  public  offices 
of  the  departments. — Every  thing  is  done  mechanically,  and 
unconnectedly.  No  acquaintance  with  local  interests  is  re- 
quired;— no  knowledge  or  application  of  the  principles  of 
political  economy; — no  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
If  the  circulars  were  to  be  withheld,  the  business  of  domes- 
tic administration  would  be  at  a  stand.  Those  who  order,  only 
think  of  the  wants  of  the  moment;  those  who  execute,  dare 
not  look  further;  nothing  more  can  be  done  than  w^hat  the  cir- 
cular prescribes.  There  is  no  discretionary  power  left  to  the 
prefect,  to  the  subprefect,  or  the  mayor,  either  to  do  good,  or 
TO  avert  evil.  Such  a  system  necessarily  leads  to  a  sordid,  and 
slavish  spirit  in  those,  who  fill  the  public  offices.  Where  the 
power  of  doing  good,  is  totally  wanting,  the  desire  will  soon 
vanish.  Thus  it  is  with  the  French  functionaries,  who  consider 
the  public  good  as  a  mere  chimera,  and  who  value  their  offi- 
ces, solely  on  account  of  the  emolument,  or  consequence 
which  they  yield.  The  honest  men  who  happen  by  chance  to 
be  of  their  number,  finding  themselves  unable  to  do  good,  or 
to  pursue  the  bent  of  their  inclination,  become  at  length  luke- 
warm, and  indifferent  to  the  public  weal.  They  deplore  for  a 
time,  the  ills  which  they  cannot  remedy,  and  finally  resign 
themselves  altogether  to  the  guidance  of  the  government,  that 
is  to  say, — to  the  condition  of  mere  machines.  In  almost  every 
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countr)^,  you  find  a  number  of  men  in  public  stations,  whose 
hearts  are  deeply  interested  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions; 
who  act  from  patriotic  motives,  and  with  pure  intentions.  This 
class  of  men  does  not  exist  in  France." 

"  The  prefects  of  the  departments  are  generally  devoid  of 
all  the  qualities  which  would,  in  any  other  country,  be  deemed 
essential  for  their  stations.  They  are  without  knowledge, 
without  zeal,  without  application,  devoted  to  pleasure,  and 
eager  to  amass  wealth  by  any  means.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  consular  government,  Bonaparte  selected  almost  univer- 
sally for  this  office,  (to  which  he  appended  what  was  at  that 
time, — in  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  exchequer, — deemed  a 
a  vast  salary),  those  whose  only  qualification  was  an  unlimited 
devotion  to  his  will;  either  apostate  Jacobins  whose  allegiance 
he  was  eager  to  secure,  or  unlettered  generals,  whose  attach- 
ment to  his  personal  interests,  he  was  desirous  to  retain  or  to 
reward." 

*'  The  gross  ignorance  of  the  latter  was  most  ludicrously 
exhibited  in  several  instances.  Some  of  them,  conscious  of 
their  incapacity,  were  disposed  to  make  amends  for  it,  by 
doing  every  thing.  One  of  the  number  undertook  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death  on  persons,  against  whom  he  had 
received  complaints;  and  it  w^as  difficult  to  make  him  under- 
stand the  article  of  the  constitution,  concerning,  "  the  division 
of  powers," — of  which  he  had  never  before  heard.  Another 
assumed  the  right  of  cashiering  any  public  functionary  of 
his  department,  w^ho  happened  to  be  obnoxious  to  him,  whe- 
ther judge,  receiver,  or  other  officer  of  the  civil  establish- 
ment.— A  third  solemnly  distributed,  without  any  express  au- 
thority, oaken  crowns,  and  cravats,  as  national  recompenses 
to  a  regiment  of  the  line  that  passed  by  his  place  of  residence. 
A  fourth  who  v»'as  directed  to  publish  the  Concordat^  in  his 
department,  thought  himself  intitled  to  make  priests,  and 
bishops.  Some  lost  their  places  by  attempting  to  interfere  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue;  a  branch  of  the  public  economy 
which  was  not  to  be  touched  with  impunity." 

"  It  has  been  a  favorite  part  of  Bonaparte's  policy  with  re- 
gard to  the  prefects,  to  expatriate  them,  as  the  phrase  is;  les 
depayser;  that  is  to  say,  never  to  place  them  over  the  depart- 
ments, in  which  they  were  born,  or  hold  property,  in  order 
that  their  official  proceedings,  may  not  be  influenced,  or  then- 
subserviency  to  the  government  in  any  manner  checked,  by 
impulses  of  feeling,  or  motives  of  private  interest.  This 
scheme  contributes  to  disqualify  them  still  more  for  any 
purposes  of  public  good,   to  which   their  station   could  be 
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rendered  ministerial.  If,  however,  they  even  possessed  the 
local  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  them  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  their  departments,  their  presence  on  the  spot,  would 
be  of  no  avail;  as  they  are  not  impowered  to  carry  into  effect 
of  their  own  accord,  any  measure  of  utility.  The}'  can  do 
nothing,  without  first  causing  a  report  to  be  made  to  them  by 
the  subordinate  authorities,  and  then  transmitting  their  own 
statement  to  the  rulers  in  Paris,  whose  decision  is  always 
tardy,  and  rarely  just." 

"  The  prefects  are  ordered  to  make  an  annual  circuit  in  their 
departments;  but  they  render  this  a  mere  party  of  pleasure, 
and  a  feast  of  vanity.  They  travel,  like  Bonaparte,  post  haste, 
and  occupy  themselves  solely  in  receiving  dinners  and  deputa- 
tions, regardless  of  the  ostensible  objects  of  their  journey. 
The  expense  is  defrayed  by  the  department." 

"  The  sub-prefects  have  still  less  power  to  do  good,  than  the 
prefects.  They  are  little  more  than  mere  copying  machines^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  government.  The  only  sphere  in  which 
they  are  actively  employed,  is  the  advancement  of  the  con- 
scription. They  are  obliged  to  push  this  matter  in  person,  in 
every  part  of  their  district." 

"  The  mayor  of  the  commune  is  an  officer  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  sub-prefect.  He  administers  the  revenue  drawn 
from  the  commune, — for  local  expenses,  and  as  he  receives  no 
salary  from  the  government,  generally  provides  well  for  him- 
self, out  of  the  budget  committed  to  his  management.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  idea  of  gratuitous  service,  from 
a  public  functionary,  in  a  country  where  private  interest  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  sole  principle  of  action." 

"  Most  of  the  cities  of  France  lost  their  corporate  funds 
during  the  revolution,  and  are  now  in  a  state  of  wretched  im- 
poverishment. Those  of  the  frontiers  particularly,  and  of  the 
countries  recently  annexed  to  the  empire,  were  brought  into 
debt  by  the  war,  and  are  charged  with  the  payment  of  nume- 
rous pensions.  Their  annuitants,  as  well  as  the  lower  grade  of 
public  functionaries,  are  badly  paid,  and  scarcely  able  to  pro- 
cure clothing.  These  cities  are,  nevertheless,  compelled  to 
erect  statues  in  honour  of  Bonaparte;  to  give  him  a  pompous 
reception  when  he  visits  them;  to  multiply  illuminations,  feasts, 
and  balls,  and  even  to  make  him  presents,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lyons  and  Brussels.  I  know  a  city  of  some  magnitude  which 
was  disabled  from  lighting  its  lamps,  in  the  winter  of  1804,  in 
consequence  of  having  sent  its  mayor  to  Paris,  to  be  present 
at  the  coronation  of  Bonaparte.  The  money  which  would  have 
purchased  oil,  was  expended  in  the  shows  of  the  capital,  and 
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almost  immediately  afterwards — the  octroi  mtinicipal—'or  the 
duty  levied  upon  provisions  entering  the  city,  was  doubled." 

''  The  general  and  municipal  assemblies  of  the  departments, 
are  also,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  individual  functionaries, 
mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  The  duration 
of  their  sittings,  the  period  of  their  meeting,  the  subjects  of 
their  deliberations,  all  their  proceedings,  are  regulated  in  Paris, 
It  falls  within  their  province  to  apportion  the  taxes  among  the 
districts  of  the  departments,  and  to  determine  what  sums  are 
to  be  levied  upon  them  for  local  expenses.  They  are  also  com- 
pelled to  vote  under  the  dictation  of  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, extraordinary  sums  to  the  government  to  satisfy  particu- 
lar exigencies." 

"  They  voted,  for  instance,  on  one  occasion,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  flat  bottomed  boats,  for  the  invasion  of  England.  They 
voted  thus,  because  they  were  commanded  so  to  do — Most 
of  the  members  of  these  assemblies,  had  never  before  even 
heard  of  a  flat  bottomed  boat.  It  was,  however,  deemed  ad- 
visable, that  this  should  appear  to  be  a  spontaneous  measure 
on  their  part.  The  votes  were  therefore  sent  to  Bonaparte  for 
his  acceptance.  He  graciously  deigned  to  receive  them,  and 
even  went  so  far,  as  to  ratify  them  by  solemn  decrees,  which 
were  inserted  in  the,JVIoniteur.  But  the  murmurings,  and  la- 
mentations which  accompanied  these  vohmtari/  grants^  were 
carefully  suppressed.  It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  a  re- 
luctant and  gloomy  assent  was  extorted  from  the  general  as- 
semblies. A  thousand  evasive  pretexts  were  urged,  by  all  of 
them,  but  with  no  avail  in  any  one  instance.  Money  was  wanted 
as  well  as  matter  for  the  Moniteur,  and  to  this  consideration 
every  other  was  of  course  subordinate." 

"  One  of  the  assemblies  was  bold  enough  to  vote,  for  the 
building  of  the  flat  bottomed  boats,  a  sum  due  to  their  depart- 
ment by  the  public  treasury,  the  payment  of  which,  after  being 
long  solicited,  had,  at  length,  been  given  up  in  despair.  Bona- 
parte annulled  the  decree,  and  severely"  reprimanded  the 
members  of  the  assembly  for  their  temerity.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  meet  again,  and  to  pass  another  of  a  more  satisfac- 
tory tenor.  All  these  assemblies,  nevertheless,  frame,  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  sittings,  a p races  verbal,  or  report,  in  which 
they  solemnly  assert,  their  profound  devotion  to  the  interests, 
and  their  high  admiration  of  the  character,  of  the  Emperor. 
The  report  is  sometimes  carried  to  Paris  by  a  member  of  the 
assembly,  deputed  for  the  purpose.  The  electoral  colleges 
practise  the  same  mummeries,  and  enjoy  about  the  same  por- 
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tion  of  free  agency  in  the  performance  of  their  functions.  These 
are  limited  to  the  choice  of  candidates  for  the  senate,"  &c. 

"  If  the  functions  of  the  prefects,  sub-prefects,  and  mayors, 
were  even  discharged  with  zeal,  intelligence,  and  disinterest- 
edness, they  would  be  at  all  times  odious,  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  objects,  which  they  embrace,  and  of  the  spirit, 
in  which  they  must  be  executed.  These  objects  are,  the  levy- 
ing of  the  taxes,  the  conscription,  and  the  police.  In  no  coun- 
try are  the  officers  of  government,  who  are  charged  with  simi- 
lar branches  of  administration,  likely  to  be  beloved.  In  France, 
where  the  government  incessantly  extorts,  and  never  gives, 
such  employments  must  be  particularly  invidious."" 

"  The  weight  and  multitude  of  the  taxes,  are  truly  dreadful. 
In  comparing  their  present  nature  and  amount,  with  what  they 
were  before  the  revolution,  it  will  be  found  that  the  French 
people  have  gained  nothing  by  the  exchange.  Most  of  the 
abuses  which  were  ascribed  to  the  old  system  of  taxation,  are 
inherent  in  that  of  the  imperial  reghne.  Formerly,  some  par- 
ticular classes  were  altogether  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
taxes,  while  others  were  overburdened.  The  latter  complained, 
and  very  justly.  Now  there  is  no  exemption  whatever;  all 
pay; — all  are  surcharged; — all  complain,  and  with  good  rea- 
son. The  oppressive  load  of  the  taxes,  is,  moreover,  aggra- 
vated by  the  military  spirit  of  the  government.  While  the 
rulers  of  France,  are  intent  upon  conquest,  commerce  lan- 
guishes, credit  disappears,  and  no  branch  of  industry  can 
prosper.  A  tyrannical  and  military  dominion,  however  suc- 
cessful in  foreign  wars,  can  never  inspire  confidence,  and 
must  necessarily  paralize  the  arts  of  peace." 

'*  All  the  public  functionaries  are  more  or  less  concerned  in 
the  imposition  and  collection  of  the  taxes.  Those,  however, 
who  collect  them,  have  no  connexion  whatever,  with  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  task  either  of  furnishing  an  estimate 
to  the  treasury,  of  the  population,  and  resources  of  their  dis- 
tricts, or  of  distributing  among  the  inhabitants,  the  contingent 
prescribed  by  the  government.  The  authority  to  rectify 
grievances  is  also  lodged  in  a  distinct  body  of  men,  the  couti- 
cil  of  prefecture^  who  reside  in  the  chief  city  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  are  exceedingly  slow  in  their  deliberations.  Be- 
fore the  inhabitant  who  finds  himself  unequally  burdened,  can 
obtain  a  decision  on  his  case,  the  importunate  taxgatherer 
wrests  from  him  the  sum  demanded,  and  any  thing  like  speedy 
or  full  redress,  becomes  then  altogether  hopeless.  The  func- 
tionary who  lives  near  him,  and  whom  he  may  happen,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  chagrin,  to  accuse  of  oppression,  shrugs  his 
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shoulders  and  tells  him,  that  he  is  the  mere  instrument  of  the 
law,  and  unable  to  give  relief,  or  even  to  repair  the  mischievous 
errors,  into  which  he  may  acknowledge  himself  to  have  fallen." 

"  The  same  thing  happens  in  the  case  of  the  conscription; 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  somewhat  greater  importance  than  the 
question  of  paying  taxes.  A  man  may  suffer  his  last  farthing 
to  be  wrenched  from  him,  but  the  trial  becomes  almost  too 
severe,  when  he  is  called  upon,  to  deliver  up  forever,  his  child, 
the  support  and  consolation  of  his  life.  The  mayors  super- 
intend this  disastrous  transaction,  in  its  preliminary  stages. 
They  frame  the  lists  of  conscripts,  from  the  Parish  registers. 
They  summon  the  absent  to  appear;  they  invite,  exhort,  sup- 
plicate, and  threaten.  They  assemble  those  who  are  forth- 
coming,— harangue  them, — talk  magnificently  of  the  prowess 
and  glory  of  the  armies,  and  exj^atiate  upon  the  satisfactions, 
and  advantages  of  the  military  service.  The  conscripts  trem- 
ble, weep,  and  are  overwhelmed  in  despair; — but  they  are  of 
the  proper  age,  and  must  march.  The  mayors  can  give  no 
exemption, — they  have  nothing  further  to  do,  when  the  lots 
are  drawn,  but  to  conduct  the  conscripts  to  the  borders  of  the 
district.  The  latter  are  preceded  by  martial  music,  and  ac- 
companied by  sobs,  and  groans,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
mayors,  to  stifle  if  possible,  by  causing  them  to  shout  forth 
half  broken,  convulsive  cries,  of  mve  Bonaparte,  Every  year 
this  scene  is  repeated,  and  at  each  recurrence,  the  public 
functionaries  are  the  terrible  actors  of  the  drama.  The  mayors 
can  listen  to  no  remonstrances.  This  is  the  province  of  '  the 
council  of  inlistment' — of  the  prefect — of  the  subprefect — 
of  the  minister  of  war,  whose  opinion  must  be  had,  before 
any  thing  can  be  done  to  administer  relief — even  in  the  case 
of  palpable  exceptions  to  the  law^ 

"  All  the  public  functionaries  are  more  or  less  police 
officers.  The  alarm  is  given  to  the  whole  body,  from  one  end 
of  France  to  the  other,  on  the  slightest  apprehension  which 
Bonaparte  conceives  for  his  safety.  The  prefects,  subprefects, 
and  mayors,  receive  from  the  minister  of  police,  a  description 
of  the  persons  suspected,  and  are  commanded  to  be  constantly 
on  the  alert,  and  to  observe  closely  all  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  in  any  degree  dangerous  or  disaffected.  Each  func- 
tionary in  order  to  prove  his  devotion  to  the  government, 
swells  his  private  list  of  conspirators  to  the  utmost.  The  gens 
d'armes  scour  the  country  in  every  direction,  in  search  of 
the  individuals  suspected.  The  commissaries  of  police  haunt 
the  public  edifices,  scrutinizing  every  face  they  see,  in  order 
to  discover  a  resemblance  to  the  description  which  they  carry 
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in  their  pockets.  The  whole  country  is  thrown  into  conster- 
nation. I  have  seen,  in  the  Interior,  a  man  arrested  who  had 
been  deprived  of  his  reason,  by  the  pressure  of  misfortunes 
springing  out  of  the  revolution.  In  consequence  of  having 
pronounced  the  name  of  Bonaparte  in  his  rhapsodies,  and 
used  some  violent  gesticulation  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
taken  for  another  Brutus,  conducted  to  Paris,  and  imprisoned 
in  the  temple.  I  have  known  a  physician,  a  very  respectable 
man,  to  be  denounced  by  one  who  called  himself  his  friend, 
for  having  said  something  unfavourable  to  the  present  system 
of  medicine  in  France.  The  informer  was  a  public  func- 
tionary, who,  like  every  other  of  his  class,  was  on  the  watch 
to  evince  his  loyalty,  and  to  guarantee  himself  against  the 
reproach  of  inattention  to  the  interests  of  the  government." 

*'  The  prefects,  subprefects,  and  mayors,  are  also  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  newspapers  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. They  are  authorized  to  suspend  provisionally  the  publi- 
cation of  such  of  them,  as  do  not  appear  to  be  edited  in  the 
sense  of  the  govenvnent.  The  editors  have,  universally,  an  ex- 
press order,  from  the  minister  of  police,  to  insert  no  articles  of 
foreign  news,  but  those  which  are  first  published  in  the  Moni- 
teur.  This  gazette  was  proclaimed,  within  two  months  after 
Bonaparte  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  to  be  the  only  of- 
ficial journal.  Very  soon  after,  all  the  other  newspapers  of 
the  empire,  contracted  as  it  were,  the  physiognomy,  and  co- 
pied the  style,  and  sentiments  of  the  Moniteur.  Suspension 
and  suppression^  were  the  two  words,  which  the  police  inces- 
santly sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  affrighted  editors,  throughout 
all  France.  There  was  something  particularly  cruel  in  the  ty- 
ranny exercised  over  them,  inasmuch  as  they  were  constantly 
in  a  state  of  doubt,  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  topics  and 
expressions.  At  every  moment  they  were  called  up  before  the 
police,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  which  they  em- 
ployed, and  ordered  to  abstain  from  treating  particular  sub- 
jects, under  pain  of  seeing  their  presses  demolished.  And  what 
may  serve  to  elucidate  the  character  of  their  oppressor,  is 
this,  that  they  were  at  the  same  time,  forbidden  to  speak  of 
the  injunction  of  silence  laid  upon  tliem,  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters of  a  delicate  nature."^" 

*  We  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  m  inli  to  undcrstaiul  fully  the  state  of  the  pr^ss 
m  France,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  French  government  on  that  subject,  to  two 
Imperial  decrees  issued  the  last  winter  in  Paris,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
gazettes;  one,  wnncerning  the  mode  of  regulating  printing  and  bookselling:  the 
other,  respecting  the  number  of  gazettes  which  are  to  be  permitted  to  exist 
throughout  the  empire,  and  the  nature  of  the  superintervJcnce  to  be  exercised 
ovrr  them  by  the  police. 
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"  The  business  of  passports  forms  another  item,  in  the 
odious  employments  of  the  public  functionaries.  The  pre- 
fects, subprefects,  and  mayors,  have  all  some  share  in  the  re- 
gulation of  this  branch  of  the  police.  No  inhabitant  of  France 
dares  leave  his  district  without  a  passport;  otherwise  he 
is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  conducted  back  to  his  point 
of  departure,  by  the  first  gendarme  that  meets  him.  The 
gendarmes  and  all  the  officers  of  the  police  are  intsructed  to 
examine  particularly  every  man,  who  appears  to  be  of  the  age 
required  for  the  conscription." 

*"'•  The  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  ever  known — a 
moral  prodigy  unexampled  in  the  history  of  mankind,  is  now 
exhibited  in  France.  I  mean  the  regular,  systematic,  elaborate 
organization  of  falsehood,  as  the  basis  of  the  government,  and 
the  soul  of  all  its  public  acts: — a  total  abnegation,  in  favour  of 
the  military  ruler,  of  all  individual  feeling, — of  all  personal 
character, — almost  of  all  private  thought.  The  public  func- 
tionaries universally,  who  perform  the  parts,  and  speak  the 
language  assigned  to  them  by  their  master,  give  up  all  moral 
liberty,  sacrifice  totally,  and  without  reserve,  truth,  convic- 
tion, conscience,  honour,  and  principle, — When  the  senators, 
counsellors  of  state,  or  any  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  em- 
pire speak,  we  know  that  they  do,  of  course,  but  repeat  the 
words  of  their  master,  and  ply  their  trade  of  servility. — We 
are  not,  therefore,  surprised,  or  particularly  affected.  But 
when  we  hear  the  same  words  reiterated  eagerly,  and  in- 
forced  with  every  artifice  of  rhetoric,  by  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people, — 
who  call  themselves  their  organs, — who  speak  in  their  name, — 
we  naturally  feel  the  most  lively  sentiments  of  contempt  and 
indignation.  It  is  from  this  class  of  men,  that  the  system  of 
imposture  receives  its  strongest  support.  Their  baseness  is, 
in  some  degree,  infectious,  and  contaminates  the  world.  Their 
official  testimony  reechoed  on  all  sides,  and  translated  from 
language  to  language,  every  where  tends  to  vitiate  our  con- 
ceptions, and  to  pervert  public  opinion." 

"  In  France,  falsehood  is  proclaimed  as  truth,  under  the  war- 
rant of  every  possible  official  form,  and  attested  as  such,  in  the 
face  of  those  who  know  the  fact  to  be  otherwise. — You  find 
every  public  functionary,  asserting  before  the  universe,  that 
which  he  does  not  believe,  and  discarding  all  pretensions  to 
good  faith,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  about  him.  Every 
day, — every  hour,  is  marked  by  some  gross  falsehood,  which, 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  begins  at  length  to  wear  the 
guise  of  truth,  in  consequence  of  the  unanimity  with  which  it 
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is  rehearsed.  The  public  functionaries, — ^the  chief  ministers, 
in  this  religion  of  imposture,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, — - 
sustain  it, — fortify  it, — in  the  minutest  details,  and  the  most 
trivial  acts  of  their  official  routine.  All  their  proceedings,  all 
their  official  papers,  contradict  their  private  conviction,  and 
the  opinions,  which  they  are  known  secretly  to  entertain, 
and  which  most  of  them  have  heretofore  openly  and  osten- 
tatiously expressed." 

'*  The  personal  policy  of  Bonaparte,  in  his  usurpation  of  the 
supreme  power,  was  just  the  same  as  that  which  he  practises 
in  the  field.  His  principle  of  action  in  all  situations,  has  been 
to  dare  every  thing.  His  audacity  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief 
instrument  of  the  success,  which  has  attended  him  in  all  his 
aims.  He  knew  well  the  character  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  and  was  justly  persuaded,  that  the  pliancy  of  the 
French  people  would  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  exorbit- 
ance of  his  demands;  that  the  more  he  exacted  from  them,  the 
more  would  they  be  ready  to  give.  There  is  not  in  existence, 
a  more  selfish  being  than  Bonaparte.  He,  therefore,  understood 
thoroughly,  the  nature  of  that  selfishness,  which  has  become 
the  predominant  feature  of  the  French  character.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  depression  into 
which  the  revolution  had  thrown  the  nation.  He  held  out  to 
the  people  of  France,  on  the  one  hand,  hopes  of  ease  and 
abundance,  while  on  the  other,  he  bewildered  and  over- 
powered them  by  the  boldness  of  his  attempts.  He  took  them 
by  assault.  The  consulate  for  ten  years,  the  consulate  for 
life — the  hereditary  Imperial  dignity  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession." 

"  He  would  have  assumed  the  last  two  years  sooner,  had 
not  the  timidity  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  council  of  state  in- 
terposed delays.  He  knew  well  what  he  could  effect,  and 
would  have  succeeded,  had  he  made  the  attempt.  From  the 
moment  that  he  placed  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, his  power  was  without  bounds.  Never  before  has  the 
will  of  one  man  exercised  so  absolute  a  control,  over  that  of 
his  fellow  men.  Despotism  usually  produces  negative  effects. 
It  leads  to  dejection  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  and  dejection 
to  silence.  The  victim  has  no  other  refuge,  but  his  own 
thoughts;  no  other  consolation,  but  to  mourn  in  secret. — 
Bonaparte,  however,  has  robbed  his  slaves  of  this  last  re- 
source; he  has  not  left  them  even  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  solitary  reflections.  He  has  pursued  them  to  their  last 
retreat.  He  has  forced  them  to  break  silence,  and  to  celebrate 
without  intermission,  and  against  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science, the  praises  of  their  oppressor.  By  compelling  them  to 
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feign  admiration,  and  zeal  for  all  his  proceedings,  he  has 
made  them,  in  some  degree,  the  accomplices  of  his  crimes. 
He  treats  them,  moreover,  not  with  the  consideration  due  to 
misfortune,  but  with  the  contempt,  which  naturally  falls  to  the 
share  of  abject  submission.  He  dictates  to  the  senate,  and  to 
the  legislative  body,  the  senatus  consulta,  the  reports,  the 
glowing  pictures  of  public  felicity,  &c.  which  crowd  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Moniteur.  His  different  ministers  instruct  the 
subordinate  functionaries,  of  their  respective  departments,  in 
the  language  of  that  adulation,  which  is  poured  forth  in  such 
fulsome  and  perennial  strains." 

"  Those  who  serve  him  in  this  way,  are  completely  sub- 
dued, and  reduced  to  the  most  ignominious  and  galling  of  all 
species  of  bondage.  The  French  have  lost  not  only  their  civil 
and  political,  but  their  moral  liberty;  that,  without  which, 
man  has  no  support  or  consolation  in  adversity;  no  dignity  or 
virtue,  under  any  circumstances  of  his  being.  France  now 
exhibits  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  nation,  in  which,  not 
only  is  there  no  individual,  who  dares  utter  what  he  thinks, 
but  in  which,  almost  every  individual,  is  habitually  employed, 
in  counterfeiting  before  the  whole  universe,  sentiments  which 
he  knows  to  be  false.  This,  as  the  impulse  proceeds  from  the 
government, — is  what  I  call,  a  regular  organization  of  false- 
hood; it  is  making  fraud  and  imposture  the  basis  of  the  state." 
"  The  same  spirit,  w^hich  animates  the  French  government, 
in  its  deportment  towards  foreign  countries,  is  displayed  uni- 
formly, in  its  domestic  measures,  and  relations.  The  military 
despotism  treats  the  millions  who  inhabit  the  French  terri- 
tory, with  the  same  perfidy,  the  same  arrogance,  the  same  li- 
centious and  rapacious  violence,  which  it  exercises  with  re- 
gard to  the  nations  whom  it  enslaves  abroad.  There  is  not  a 
department, — not  a  city, — not  a  village  in  France, — which 
has  not  as  much  reason  to  complain  of  its  government  in  this 
respect,  as  any  of  the  conquered  cities  of  Germany,  and  Italy. 
The  same  kind  of  perfidy  is  practised  in  the  extortion  of 
money  from  both;  the  same  kind  of  irony  indulged,  in  telling 
them  they  are  happy,  when  they  are  writhing  under  the  gripe 
of  their  tyrant. — The  administrative  and  diplomatic  tactics  are 
the  same." 

"  When  the  French  government  takes,  it  affects  to  give,  and 
makes  a  merit  of  it.  "  His  majesty,  who  is  incessantly  occu- 
"  pied,  in  consulting  the  happiness  of  his  people,  has  not  failed 
"  to  remark,  the  progress  of  industry,  and  commerce,  and  has 
"  thought  it  advisable  to  advance  the  interests  of  both,  bv 
"  enabliog  them  to  of!er  a  new  resource  to  the  state."— •  Who 
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could  have  imagined,  that  the  circular  which  contained  this 
phrase,  was  merely  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the 
most  onerous,  and  vexatious  of  the  present  taxes,  that  of  the 
droits  reimis? — Who  could  have  supposed,  that  at  the  period 
when  this  phrase  was  published,  the  people  were  already 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  taxes  of  every  description,  and 
that  commerce,  and  industry  were  nearly  extinct?  "  The 
"  spring  which  commerce,  and  all  branches  of  industry  are 
'^  now  taking,  requires  a  correspondent,  or  proportionate 
*•'  change  in  the  system  of  the  postoffices.  Nothing  can  be 
"  more  just,  than  a  small  increase  in  the  rates  of  postage, 
"  when  the  greater  activity  of  business,  gives  an  extension  to 
"  correspondence.  The  tender  solicitude,  which  his  majesty 
"  has  uniformly  displayed  in  favour  of  commerce,  and  the  en- 
"  couragement  which  he  has  always  laboured  to  give  it,  vouch 
''  for  the  justice  of  the  measure,  now  adopted.  The  merchant 
"  will  welcome  with  pleasure  the  present  augmentation,  in  the 
"  price  of  postage,  which  cannot  in  any  manner  affect  him, 
"  since  his  correspondents  will  defray  it." — This  passage  is 
extracted  from  an  official  circular,  which  accompanied  the 
imposition  of  the  new  rates  of  postage.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  they  had  been  advanced  at  different  times  before,  and 
that  a  sensible  diminution,  in  the  number  of  letters,  occasioned 
by  this  advancement,  and  the  decline  of  business,  had  nar- 
rowed the  expected  receipts  of  the  treasury.  Loud  complaints 
were  heard  in  every  part  of  France,  concerning  the  rates  of 
postage,  and  the  stagnation  of  trade.  That  very  stagnation  led 
to  the  enhancement  of  the  rates,  and  yet  the  government  was 
impudent  enough  to  assign  as  the  motive  for  this  measure,  an 
increased  activity  in  trade." 

"  A  part  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  was  destroyed 

in  the  course  of  the  war.  Bonaparte  passed  through  this  city, 
and  published  a  decree,  ordering  the  ruined  quarter  to  be  re- 
built, at  the  expense  of  the  treasury.  The  magistrates  of  the 
place  addressed  subsequently,  the  following  language  to  him 
in  their  harangues.  "  You  know  how  to  triumph  in  war,  but 
"  your  most  satisfactory  triumph,  is  that  of  drying  up  the 
**  tears  which  war  causes  to  be  shed.  The  sensibility  of  your 
"  heart,  is  coextensive  with  your  heroism.  You  have  but  to 
*^  look  upon  ruins,  and  they  cease  to  be  such;  they  are  instan- 
'^  taneously  converted  into  asylums  for  the  wretched." — This 
discourse  was  published  in  the  newspapers.  A  stranger  might 
have  supposed,  that  the  city  had  been  rebuilt; — but  not  one 
stone  was  touched.  The  inhabitants  knew  this  well,  but  no  one 
d^red,  to  give  the  lie  to  a  decree," 
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"  Several  years  elapsed,  and  no  repairs  were  undertaken. 
Bonaparte  passed  through  the  city,  a  second  time,  and  issued 
a  second  decree,  supplementary  to  the  first,  in  which  provision 
was  made  "/or  accelerating  the  labours  of  the  reconstruction,^'* 
Nothing,  however,  was  done,  and  the  suburb  still  continued 
in  ruins.  Bonaparte,  however,  in  order  to  crown  his  generosity, 
"  enriched^^  the  municipality  with  his  portrait,  in  which  the 
city,  and  its  suburb,  are  seen  in  the  back  ground.  The  por- 
trait was  destined  for  the  townhall,  and  there  hung  up,  with 
great  pomp,  and  parade.  The  Moniteur  in  speaking  of  this 
proceeding,  uses  the  following  language.  "  All  the  inhab- 
*^  itants  of  the  city,  assisted  at  this  festival,  with  demonstra- 
*'  tions  of  the  most  lively  joy,  and  were  penetrated  with  gra- 
"  titude  to  the  hero,  who  rebuilds  their  asylums  {le  heros  re- 
^^  parateur^  qui  releve  leurs  asijles.y  The  wits  of  the  city 
expressed  themselves  in  this  w^ay.  "  Our  city  has  in  fact,  been 
"  twice  rebuilt;  once  upon  paper,  and  again  upon  canvass." 

^'  I  should  never  finish,  if  I  undertook  to  narrate,  all  the  in- 
stances which  have  occurred,  or  which  daily  occur,  in  his  do- 
mestic administration,  of  fraud,  of  cunning,  of  hypocrisv,  of 
avarice,  and  of  rapacity.  It  would  be  insupportably  disgust- 
ing, to  record  such  a  tissue  of  duplicitv,  rapme,  and  violence, 
wearing  the  mask  of  generosity,  of  clemency,  of  justice,  and 
of  decorum.  If  I  could  circumstantially  detail,  w^hat  happens 
in  every  part  of  France,  the  picture  would  be  shocking  in  the 
extreme.  It  would  be  that  of  a  nation  subdued,  harassed,  op- 
pressed, by  a  merciless  and  rapacious  conqueror.  The  reader 
would  imagine  that  he  had  before  him,  the  description  of  a 
military  dominion,  exercised  over  a  foreign  country,  by  a  bar- 
barian invader." 

"  With  respect  to  that  kind  of  public  opinion,  which  con- 
sists in  the  free  manifestation,  by  a  people,  of  their  real  feel- 
ings, and  sentiments,  there  is  not  a  glimmering  of  it  m  France. 
The  system  of  Bonaparte  is,  that  his  subjects  should  neither 
speak  nor  think,  but  conformably  to  his  interests  and  feelings. 
The  public  functionaries  and  the  Gazettes  are  the  chief  en- 
gines, which  he  employs,  for  carrying  this  system  into  effect. 
All  his  proceedings  and  declarations,  since  his  accession  to 
power,  show  that  he  cares  nothing  for — that  he  sets  at  defiance, 
the  inward  conviction  of  his  subjects,  provided  he  can  but 
draw  forth,  that  factitious  expression  of  opinion,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  above.  The  whole  organization  of  his  govern- 
ment, is  at  war  with  the  real  wishes  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
In  all  his  measures,  he  virtually  tells  the  universe,  that  public 
opinion  is  to  accommodate  itself,  to  his  actions,  but  that  the 
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last  will  not  be  in  any  degree  influenced  by  the  former.  It  is  his 
object,  that  the  kind  of  opinion  of  which  the  Moniteur  is  now 
the  representative  in  France,  should  prevail  throughout  the 
world.  Men  are  every  where  to  speak  alike,  and  if  possible, 
to  grovel  in  the  same  narrow  circle  of  abject,  sordid,  and  falla- 
cious thought.  He  has  succeeded  in  establishing  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  '^  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror,"— the  preliminary  of  his  public  opinion.  To  accomplish 
this  end,  various  modes  were  employed.  With  some  of  the 
nations  of  the  continent  he  has  succeeded  by  means  of  requisi- 
tions, and  ministerial  notes;  with  others  by  threats;  occasion- 
ally, and  in  the  very  territories  of  those,  whom  he  styles  his 
allies,  he  has  negotiated  by  military  commissions,  by  arrests, 
outlawries,  sentences  of  death,  and  military  executions.  The 
Moniteur  may,  perhaps,  survive  the  liberties  of  the  human 
race,  and  erect  its  lofty  crest  over  the  whole  of  the  present 
generation.  If  a  total  silence  should  then  be  deemed  expe- 
dient, the  Moniteur  will  itself  disappear. "^"^ 

"VVe  have  thus  given  our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  opinions 
of  M.  Faber  concerning  the  spirit  of  the  domestic  government 
of  Bonaparte.  We  regret,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power,  to  intro- 
duce more  of  the  particular  cases,  with  which  he  illustrates  his 
doctrine.  They  are  unquestionably  authentic,  and  furnish  val- 
uable materials  for  history.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  statements  of  this  author,  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  France,  the  circuits  of  Bonaparte 
throughout  his  empire,  the  conscription,  and  the  organization 
of  the  national  guard,  topics  which  he  treats  with  great  ability, 
and  which  are,  in  themselves,  equally  curious,  and  instructive. 

"  As  the  object  of  these  sketches  is  to  show  the  spirit  and 
operation  of  the  French  government,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  state  of  the 
judiciary  in  France,  under  any  other  point  of  view,  than  as 
they  are  rendered  ministerial  to  the  interests  of  Bonaparte. 
An  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  new  code,  &:c.  would  be 
foreign  to  my  purpose." 

'^  The  courts  of  justice  in  France  afford  a  large  revenue  to 
the  treasury.  No  where  on  earth  is  litigation  so  expensive,  and 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  duties  which  the  government  exacts 
in  the  progress  of  a  suit.  Every  act  judicial  or  extrajudicial, 
in  any  manner  connected  with  the  legal  process,  is  subject  to 
a  tax'." 

"  The  duties  of  registration,  extend  to  all  legal  proceed- 
ings, and  instruments.  These  are  likely  to  be  multiplied,  al- 
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most  without  end,  as  the  technical  formalities  are  exceed- 
ingly nice,  and  the  slightest  deviation  from  them,  leads  to 
a  nonsuit  in  any  stage  of  a  cause. — New  proceedings  must 
then  be  had,  and  a  new  series  of  duties  paid  by  the  litigant. 
The  business  of  registration  as  connected  with  the  duties, 
has  no  efficacy  in  authenticating  legal  papers. — It  gives  them 
no  character  either  of  priority  or  of  permanence.  They  are 
not  transcribed  in  full  upon  the  registers  of  the  receivers, 
but  summarily  copied  in  the  form  of  a  receipt  for  the  duties. 
If  a  legal  instrument  be  lost,  another  must  be  drawn  up^ 
and,  in  order  to  give  it  any  validity  before  the  courts,  must 
be  registered  anew,  that  is  to  say,  the  tax  must  be  paid  upon 
it  a  second  time.  Even  the  very  threshold  of  justice, — the 
tribunal  of  the  justice  of  the  peace, — is  a  financial  engine, 
which  renders  the  cost  of  an  application  to  it,  greater  in  many 
instances,  than  the  value  of  the  object  sought." 

"One  of  the  most  painful  and  incongruous  tasks,  imposed 
upon  the  French  judiciary,  is  that  of  cooperating  in  the  work 
of  the  conscription.  The  law  which  condemns  the  parents  of 
delinquent  conscripts  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  1500  francs 
(S  300),  orders  the  courts  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  them. 
The  crime  and  the  penalty  are  previously  ascertained  by  ano- 
ther authority,  and  the  fine  might  therefore  be  levied  without 
the  intervention  of  the  courts.  The  matter  does  not  properly 
fall  within  their  jurisdiction,  but  belongs  to  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  government.  There  is  no  previous  trial  or  discus- 
sion before  them.  They  merely  receive  from  the  authorities, 
particularly  charged  with  the  conscription,  a  list  of  those  who 
are  to  be  amerced,  and  pronounce  the  stated  formula.  I  have 
known  fifty  of  these  sentences  to  be  passed  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  proceeding  would  then  appear,  to 
be  but  a  mere  formality  on  the  part  of  the  courts.  But  Bona- 
parte attaches  an  importance  to  it,  because  it  gives  the  sanc- 
tion of  judicial  forms  to  an  act  of  injustice,  and  serves  to 
mislead  the  vulgar.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  entails  a 
seizure  of  property  and  oftentimes  the  ruin  of  families.  The 
unfortunate  father  applies  for  mercy  to  the  court  that  pro- 
nounced  it,   but   the    court   can   do    nothing It   is   in   this 

way  that  Bonaparte  has  associated  the  judiciary  in  the  horrid 
work  of  the  conscription.  The  revolution  taught  its  pupils 
the  policy  of  multiplying  accomplices  in  every  action.  The 
burden  of  public  hatred  is  thus  divided,  and  in  a  case  of  ne- 
cessity, accomplices  become  champions  and  protectors." 

'*  Bonaparte  has  not  dispensed  the  judiciary  from  seconding 
him  in  his  plans  of  parade  and  ostentation.  He  has  made  all 
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the  judges  actors  in  the  theatrical  representations  of  the  im- 
perial dignity.  They  are  compelled  to  be  present  at  masses^ 
processions,  Te  Dciims^  feasts  and  shows,  and  are  attired  in 
^particular  costume  prescribed  for  the  purpose.  They  officiate 
at  the  installation  of  the  members  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
and  receive  their  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  sovereign.  On  each 
of  these  occasions,  the  president  of  4;he  particular  court  pro- 
nounces a  discourse,  which  is  followed  by  cries  of  Vive 
P  Empereur^-Awd  a  flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets.  The  judges, 
publis'n  also,  addresses  in  relation  to  the  government.  These 
are  usuallv  inserted  in  the  Moniteur,  and  are  dictated  by  the 
minister  of  justice. — This  is  understood,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course." 

'•  Notwithstanding  the  line  of  demarcation  drawn  in  the 
imperial  constitution,  between  the  judicial  and  executive 
powers,  all  questions  of  right,  in  which  the  crown  lands  or 
public  domains  are  implicated,  are  decided  by  the  counsel- 
lors of  prefecture^  officers  who  receive  a  salary  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  who  are  entirely  the  creatures  of  the  imperial  will. 
The  government  refuses  to  trust  the  judges  with  the  de- 
cision of  questions,  in  which  its  own  interests  are  concerned, 
but,  nevertheless,  calls  upon  the  people  to  confide  in  officers 
whom  it  selects  and  pays,  expressly  for  the  exercise  of  this 
particular  authority.  It  thus  makes  itself  both  judge,  and 
party,  and  has  found  means  to  annul, — by  giving  a  retroactive 
effect  to  laws  made  for  the  purpose, — several  previous  adjudi- 
cations on  this  head.  Wherever  the  interests  of  individuals, 
and  those  of  the  government,  with  respect  to  its  domains, 
come  into  collision,  the  counsellors  of  prefecture,  who  have 
for  the  most  part  not  even  a  tincture  of  legal  knowledge,  are 
however,   at  no  loss  to  determine,   hoxv  to  frame  their  de- 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  ideas  of  M.  Faber,  con- 
cerning the  circuits  which  Bonaparte  makes  in  his  dominions, 
and  the  leading  traits  of  his  character. 

'-'•  The  journeys  of  the  EmjiercT  throughout  France,  are  but 
mere  theatrical  exhibitions.  No  solid  benefits  accrue  to  the 
people  from  them.  They  are  marked  by  no  act  of  real  benefi- 
cence, and  are  undertaken  with  no  serious  intention  of  doing 
good.  They  are  indeed  congenial  with  the  character  of  the 
man,  whose  mind  and  body  both  require  incessant  action. 
The  true  motive  of  them,  is  to  impose  upon  the  world,  by 
the  mock  spectacle,  of  a  people  giving  spontaneous  demonstra- 
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tions  of  admiration,  and  attachment,  for  their  sovereign.  The 
whole  affair  is  previously  organized  in  Paris.  The  Moniteur, 
even  before  the  Emperor  sets  out,  is  already  provided  with  a 
history  of  the  result  of  his  journey.  Honours,  protestations, 
compliments,  offers,  and  presents,  are  already  bespoken  and 
secured.  There  is  a  most  voluminous  imperial  decree  extant, 
which  regulates  minutely,  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  in 
these  occasions.  Each  prefect  to  whom  an  approaching  visit  is 
announced,  is  to  be  in  waiting  on  the  frontiers  of  his  depart- 
ment. Every  mayor  is  to  advance,  at  the  head  of  his  municipal 
council,  so  many  steps  to  meet  the  Emperor.  The  curate  is  to 
be  ready  at  the  door  of  his  church;  and  the  bishop  in  his  ca- 
thedral, with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity.  The  ceremonial 
occupies  just  so  much  time,  as  is  necessary  to  change  horses, 
and  the  illustrious  and  beneficent  sovereign,  then  pushes  on, 
as  if  he  were  hurrying  to  a  field  of  battle.  It  is  thus  that  "  he 
"  investigates  the  condition  and  cicatrizes  the  rcounds  of  the 
"  people,'''' 

"  When  the  public  authorities  are  presented  to  him,  he  asks 
a  few  general  and  barren  questions,  and  rarely  waits  for  an 
answer.  Sometimes  he  orders  a  decree  to  be  made  out,  and 
affixes  his  name,  but  the  decree  is  either  not  executed  at  ail,  or 
is  discovered  in  the  end,  to  impose  new  burdens  upon  those, 
whose  interests  it  professes  to  promote.  I  once  found  myself 
placed,  in  my  official  character,  next  to  the  mayor  of  a  consi- 
derable city,  when  he  was  about  to  harangue  Bonaparte  on 
his  arrival.  The  mayor  had  very  elaborately  committed  his 
discourse  to  memory,  but  his  gracious  master  scarcely  gave 
him  time  to  present  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  to  pronounce  the 
passage,  which  related  to  that  part  of  the  ceremony.  The 
coachman  was  impetuously  commanded  to  drive  on,  and  the 
mayor  left  to  harangue  the  air.  He  had,  however,  the  conso- 
lation of  seeing  his  whole  discourse  in  the  Gazette  the  next 
day,  and  of  knowing  that  it  formed  a  part  of  the  budget  of  the 
Moniteur." 

"  The  French  Emperor  has  no  intelligence  in  matters  of 
civil  administration;  no  acquaintance  with  the  local  interests 
of  the  empire,  or  with  the  principles  of  public  internal  eco- 
nomy. His  education  could  give  him  no  such  knowledge, 
and  since  he  has  been  seated  on  the  throne,  his  time  has 
been  too  much  occupied  in  the  business  of  conquest,  to 
enable  him  to  acquire  it.  This  species  of  science,  is  not,  let 
it  be  noted,  a  matter  of  intuition,  but  the  fruit  of  long  study, 
and  laborious  practice.  In  the  cursory  survey  which  he  takes 
of  the  country  through  which  he  passes,  he   seems  to   be 
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solely  engaged  in  looking  out  for  military  positions.  He 
sees, — ^not  with  the  eye  of  an  experienced  statesman,  stu- 
dious of  the  good  of  the  subject,  but  with  that  of  an  able 
engineer,  and  of  a  recruiting-colonel.  He  never  appears, 
however,  in  one  of  his  cities,  but  you  read  the  next  day 
in  the  gazette  a  declaration  in  these  terms.  "  His  Majesty 
*'  arrives  and  all  our  wounds  are  at  once  healed;  all  our  re- 
*'  sources  are  instantaneously  developed; — industry  revives; 
"  — agriculture  flourishes, — credit  is  resuscitated, — the  arts, 
"  and  sciences  pullulate  anew."  All  this  is  "  truly  like  the 
"  effect  of  magic."  It  would  require,  however,  no  small 
share  of  simplicity  to  believe,  that  the  presence  of  any  man 
riding  post,  however  immense  his  power,  could  produce 
the  one  thousandth  part  of  the  advantages  here  enumer- 
ated. Commerce,  and  industry,  and  agriculture,  and  credit, 
depend  upon  other  springs,  than  those  which  set  an  army  in 
motion." 

"  The  journeys  of  Bonaparte  are  performed  with  such 
rapidity,  that  even  with  the  best  intentions,  he  could  but  see 
the  mere  superficies  of  objects.  He  would  be  compelled  to 
rely  on  the  representations  of  the  public  functionaries,  and 
how  far  these  would  be  a  source  of  correct  information,  may 
be  collected  from  the  portrait  I  have  drawn  of  the  men,  and 
from  the  spirit  of  adulation,  and  selfishness,  by  which  they 
are  known  to  be  animated.  A  single  instance  may  suffice  to 
illustrate  this  point.  When  Bonaparte  as  chief  consul,  paid  his 
first  visit  to  Brussels,  the  resident  prefect — M.  Doulcet  Pon- 
tecoulant — ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  streets  through 
which  the  august  traveller  was  to  pass  on  his  entrance  into 
the  city,  to  cause  the  fronts  of  their  houses  to  be  whitened, 
and  painted,  in  order,  as  the  circular  expresses  it, — that  the 
chief  of  the  government,  '  might  be  recreated  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  comfort,  and  that  his  sight  might  not  be  offended, 
with  the  sombre  colors  of  poverty  or  discontent.'  This  official 
notification  was  published,  and  read  by  all  those  who  can  read 
in  France.  This  fact  is,  however,  that  the  august  emperor 
heeds  but  little,  matters  of  this  kind.  He  knows  them  to  be 
mere  parade  and  farce,  and  therefore  scarcely  condescends 
to  notice  the  triumphal  arches,  the  obelisks,  &c.  erected  in 
commemoration  of  the  honour  of  his  visits." 

"  The  world  has  been  struck  with  the  number  of  decrees, 
which  Bonaparte  issues  when  on  his  circuits  through  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  empire,  and  even  during  his  foreign  cam- 
paigns. These  decrees,  if  attentively  considered,  will  be 
found  to  relate  either  to  points  of  very  trifling  local  impor- 
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tance,  or  to  the  concerns  of  his  general  foreign  policy.  Nearly 
all  of  them,  however,  are  previously  digested  and  prepared 
in  Paris,  and  transmitted  to  him  for  his  signature.  This  plan 
is  pursued  in  order  to  give  him  the  air  of  being,  every  where, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  occupied  with  the  domestic  in- 
terests of  his  subjects,  and  to  answer  at  the  same  time,  another 
purpose  which  I  shall  proceed  to  explain.  He  wishes  to  mul- 
tiply in  this  way,  historical  monuments  of  his  achievements, 
and  of  the  extent  of  his  power;  to  attach  to  the  names  of  dis- 
tant places  the  recollection  of  the  extraordinary  adventures 
of  his  life,  and  to  dazzle  mankind,  by  the  comparisons  which 
arise  out  of  the  series  of  dates.  Charlemagne,  whose  name 
we  find  thus  recorded,  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  Rhine, 
of  the  Danube,  of  the  Ebro,  of  the  Raab  in  Hungary,  &c. 
set  the  example,  and  is  anxiously  copied  in  this  respect,  by 
his  soi-disant  successor.  We  find  the  latter,  therefore,  signing 
decrees  in  every  part  of  his  empire,  and  wherever  he  appears 
in  person  with  his  armies.  At  Milan,  he  issued  a  multitude 
of  them  which  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  One  referred  merely  to  the  nomination  of  a  mayor  for 
Brussels;  another  to  the  imposition  of  a  new  duty  upon  the 
small  beer  consumed  in  France; — a  third  to  the  acceptance  of 
donations  made  to  hospitals  in  the  north  of  the  empire,  &c. 
There  are  various  decrees  in  relation  to  the  concerns  of  the 
south  of  France,  signed  at  the  camp  of  Bologne:  about  thirty 
of  the  same  description  dated  '  Braimau  in  Upper  Austria;^ 
all  of  which  required  no  haste,  and  might  as  well  have  been 
signed  at  Paris,  where  they  were  framed.  I  have  before  me 
a  decree  concerning  the  canal  of  St.  Quintin,  dated  at  Aus- 
terlitz;  of  a  trifling  purport,  and  for  which  there  was  no  im- 
mediate necessity." 

"  1  have  examined  attentively,  most  of  the  local  regulations 
made  by  Bonaparte  in  his  passage  through  the  departments, 
and  the  provincial  cities,  and  have  never  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, a  single  act  of  real  generosity  or  enlightened  justice. 
The  first  step  usually  taken,  is,  either  to  establish  a  duty  upon 
provisions,  entering  the  city  in  which  he  may  happen  to  be, 
or  to  increase  the  rates  of  the  duty  previously  established.  His 
next  measure  is  to  order  the  public  works  to  be  executed, 
which  are  called  for  by  the  municipality, — such  as  the  con- 
struction of  a  road,  or  of  a  canal;  the  repairing  of  a  church, 
or  of  a  hospital,  &:c.  The  invariable  rule,  however,  in  these 
cases,  is,  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  expense  upon  those  who 
require  the  establishment.  If  the  municipal  treasury,  or  the 
revenue  of  the  department,  be  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
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extraordinary  taxes  are  imposed.  The  canals  which  are  to 
unite  the  Po  and  the  Rhine,  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  are  all  to  be  executed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  neighbouring  population.  The  famous  canal  of 
St.  Quintin,  which  was  to  afford  so  illustrious  a  proof  of  the 
munificence  of  the  French  emperor,  has  become,  at  last,  a 
most  oppressive  burden,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  departments, 
which  it  traverses." 

"  The  government  sometimes  undertakes  to  defray  a  part 
of  the  expense  of  a  public  work,  but  this  circumstance  sel- 
dom fails  to  paralize  the  undertaking,  as  the  engagement  is 
rarely  performed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  Montjoie 
and  Cornell  Minister^  petitioned  the  government  to  give  them 
a  road,  which  might  enable  them  to  communicate  with  each 
other.  A  decree  was  issued  imposing  additional  taxes  upon 
them  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  to  provide  a  fund  for  the 
making  of  the  road." 

'*  In  eleven  of  the  northern  departments  of  France  the 
canals  are  broken  up.  An  additional  tax  to  continue  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  been  laid  upon  the  inhabitants  to  defray 
the  expense  of  putting  them  in  order.  The  same  thing  happens 
in  every  part  of  France.  The- public  works  are  undertaken. at 
the  cost  of  that  particular  part  of  the  population,  most  im- 
mediately concerned  m  them,  and  yet  the  government  arro- 
gates to  itself  the  whole  merit  of  the  enterprise.  The  pockets 
of  the  wretched  inhabitants  are  drained; — new,  and  intoler- 
able burdens  are  saddled  upon  them,  and  yet  the  emperor 
boasts  of  his  generosity  and  beneficence,  in  the  very  proceed- 
ings which  lead  to  such  disastrous  results." 

^'  Bonaparte  seems  to  have  but  one  object  wherever  he  ap- 
pears in  person, — that  of  kindling  astonishment  by  the  daring 
singularity  of  his  character,  and  existence;  of  overpowering 
the  imaginations,  and  vanquishing  the  minds  of  men,  by  the 
impetuosity  of  his  movements,  and  the  hardihood  of  his  pre- 
tensions.— He  does  not  wish  to  be  beloved,  and  has  nothing 
amiable  in  his  nature.  When  among  his  subjects,  he  never  ap- 
pears like  a  father,  surrounded  by  his  children,  but  uniformly 
like  a  master  in  the  midst  of  his  slaves.  He  takes  no  notice  of 
salutations;  thousands  of  heads  are  uncovered  as  he  passes  by, 
without  a  movement  on  his  part.  Nothing  seems  to  surprise 
or  enliven  him.  His  countenance  has  unchangeably  the  same 
expression.  When  spoken  to,  his  eye  merely  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  is  apprised  of  what  is  about  to  be  said  to  him.  His 
features  convey  no  other  meaning.  He  listens  to  addresses,  as 
to  so  many  formulas,  which  he  knows  to  have  been  dictated. 
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When  he  prefers  a  request,  it  is  in  a  tone  of  command.  It  is 
always  better  to  give  him  a  false,  than  a  hesitating  reply.  He 
has  sometimes  bestowed  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour  on 
those,  who  have  answered  him  with  boldness.   He  knows  well 
who  are  the  blind  instruments  of  his  w^ill,  and  hears  with  in- 
difference their  protestations  of  attachment;  he  needs  their 
assistance,  but  despises  their  servility,  and  is  disgusted  with 
their  adulation.  I  have   seen,  in   a  city  in  which   he  i^  ab- 
horred, a  group  of  wretches  stationed  for  the  purpose,  give 
signs  of  an  intention  to  unharness  his  horses,  and  drag  his 
carriage.   Had  not  his  guards,  who  were  doubtful  of  the  ob- 
ject, prevented  them,  the  gazettes  w^ould  have  emblazoned 
the  act,  as  a  proof  of  the  devotion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
example  would  have  been  followed  in  every  city  of  France." 
"  In  no  part  of  the  empire  is  there  any  affection  entertained 
for  him,  or  any  enthusiasm  displayed  in  his  favour.  In  his 
circuits  he  is  followed  wherever  he  appears,  by  vast  crowds, 
composed  of  persons  of  all  conditions  and  ages;  of  children 
of  whom  he  is  the  terror,  and  of  women  who  are  desirous  of 
seeing  the  individual,  whose  name  has  become  so  familiar  to 
them.  All  are  actuated  by  curiosity  alone,  and  are  mute  as  he 
passes.   They  are  attracted  by  any  other  motive,  and  give 
proofs  of  any  other  impulse,  rather  than  that  of  attachment. 
Not  a  sound  w^ould  be  heard  from  the  multitudes  who  assem- 
ble to  gaze  upon  him,  were  it  not  for  the  yelpings  of  the  stipen- 
diaries of  the  police.  Their  voices  are  easily  distinguished,  and 
sometimes  raised  to  such  a  pitch,  in  the  emulation  of  venal  ser- 
vility, that  it  becomes  necessary  to  hush  them,  lest  the  trick 
should  be  too  apparent.  In  the  Italian,  and  German  cities,  you 
hear  the  vtve  Vempereurs^  in  the  insulated  accent  of  French 
voices,  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  a  crowd  of  natives.  The  cha- 
racter of  Bonaparte  is  too  cold  and  repulsive  to  admit  of  his  be- 
coming popular,  even  on  the  supposition,  that  the  nature  of  his 
dominion  would  allow  of  such  a  sentiment. — He  is  exclusively 
and  at  all  times  occupied  with  his  own  interests.  He  is  inca- 
pable of  attachment  to  any  human  being,  and  favours  no  party 
or  description  of  persons,  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  calculated 
to  subserve  his  views  of  personal  aggrandizement.'* 


Let  us  now  attend  to  what  M.  Faber  has  to  say  of  the 
conscription.  We  shall  omit  most  of  his  details,  with  regard 
to  the  regulations  of  the  code  of  law^s  on  that  subject,  which 
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are  already  before  the  public,  and  confine  ourselves  chiefly 
to  his  general  views  and  opinions. 

"  The  business  of  the  conscription,"  says  this  writer,  "  and 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  are  the  most  important  of  the 
domestic  operations  of  the  French  government,  and  para- 
mount to  every  consideration  and  to  all  other  interests.  The 
system  of  conscription  has  been  developed,  and  perfected 
since  its  establishment  in  1798.  It  is  executed  with  a  rigor  un- 
exampled even  in  the  tyranny  displayed  by  the  revolutionary 
governments,  in  relation  to  the  levy  en  jnasse^  and  the  requisi- 
tion^ the  two  modes  of  recruitment  previously  in  operation. 
The  principal  business  of  all  the  public  functionaries,  such  as 
the  prefects,  mayors,  subprefects,  &c.  is  to  further  the  success 
of  the  conscription  by  personal  activity,  by  explanatory  regu- 
lations, by  refinements  of  cruelty,  and  by  the  most  indefatigable 
watchfulness.  Every  possible  engine  is  employed  to  accom- 
plish the  object;  threats  and  exhortations,  force,  and  persua- 
sion; fraud,  and  violence. — Such  a  scheme  of  terror,  and  op- 
pression, was  never  before  known  or  imagined.  The  conscrip- 
tion will  be  among  the  chief  articles  of  impeachment,  which 
humanity  will  one  day  prefer  against  Bonaparte." 

"  It  takes  effect  every  year  according  to  law,  and  includes 
all  the  male  population  of  the  French  empire,  between  the 
ages  of  twenty,  and  twenty-five  complete.  The  whole  body 
of  the  youth,  falling  within  this  description,  are  liable  to  be 
called  into  service,  whenever  the  government  deems  it  neces- 
sary for  the  public  interests.  The  youths  of  twenty  are,  by 
law,  to  be  drawn  out  in  the  first  instance.  The  rest  remain 
constantly  liable  until  they  have  completed  their  twenty-fifth 
year.  The  remaining  classes  of  conscripts  are,  at  all  times, 
in  a  state  of  the  most  painful,  and  injurious  incertitude  con- 
cerning their  destiny,  as  it  is  optional  with  the  government, 
to  organize  what  number  of  them,  it  may  think  fit  to  employ. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  those,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty, 
and  twenty-five,  all  plans  or  arrangements  for  the  ulterior  pe- 
riods of  life,  all  civil  pursuits,  all  projects  of  domestic  comfort, 
or  of  professional  usefulness,  are  either  paralized,  or  held  in 
suspense.  It  would  be  better  for  them,  if  they  were  marked 
out,  and  chosen  from  their  infancy  for  the  military  career, — 
as  was  the  case  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Prussia.  The  idea  would  become  familiar,  and  perhaps  plea- 
sant to  them; — all  their  early  plans  of  life,  would  be  framed  in. 
conformity  to  their  predestinated  lot.  But  the  French  con- 
scripts who  are  not  instantaneously  summoned  to  the  field,  are 
plunged  into  a  state  of  dreadful  incertitude,  which  must  inces- 
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santly  prey  upon  their  minds,  and  baffle  all  their  projects. 
While  one  hundred  thousand,  are  serving  in  the  ranks,  one 
million  and  an  half,  are  suffering  under  the  apprehension  of 
being  at  any  moment,  called  to  the  same  fate. 

'•''  The  first  class,  composed  of  the  youth  of  twenty,  is  di- 
vided into  two  bodies,  one  called  the  active  army;  the  other 
the  army  of  the  reserve.*  The  latter  is,  by  law,  only  liable 
to  march,  when  the  former  is  deficient  in  the  number  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  quota  required  by  the  government. 
This  deficiency  however,  rarely  fails  to  occur.  What  with 
the  drains  on  account  of  infirmity,  absence,  desertion,  and 
other  causes,  the  army  of  the  reserve  shares  for  the  most  part, 
the  fate  of  the  active  body.  Many  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  find  or  to  pay  for  a  substitute,  make  their  escape,  leaving 
their  parents  to  discharge  the  fine,  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken,  and  carry  with  them  the  hope  of  revisiting  their 
country,  and  their  friends,  on  a  change  of  government.  De- 
sertion is  now  rendered  difficult  by  multiplied  precautions 
in  the  Interior;  but  upon  the  frontiers,  it  is  still  astonishingly 
great.  For  one  hundred  conscripts,  there  have  been  occa- 
sionally counted,  eighty  deserters.  I  have  known  the  person, 
who  had  drawn  the  ninety-second  number  of  the  lots,  one 
vjf  the  last  of  the  reserve,  obliged  to  march  with  the  active 
army.  The  conscripts  of  the  reserve,  are  regularly  organized 
and  disciplined,  and  kept  in  constant  readiness.  If  not  called 
upon  the  first  year,  they  are  still  liable  during  the  second,  and 
every  succeeding  one,  until  they  have  completed  the  age  of 

*  This  distinction  is  abolislied  iu  the  senatus  consultum,  relative  to  the  conscrip- 
tion for  1811.  It  is  said  in  the  report  of  the  minister  at  war — that  "  the  con- 
scription of  the  vear  is  not  distin^nishcil  into  immediate  destination,  and  reserve, 
because  it  appeared  that  the  intention  of  his  majesty,  was  to  make  levies  only  pro- 
gressively and  in  the  course  of  t!ie  year."  As  if  it  were  not  in  the  power  of  his 
Majesty,  even  if  the  distinction  were  retained,  to  keep  at  home  as  many  of  the  ac- 
tive contingent  as  he  might  please.  The  true  reasoji  of  this  change  is,  that  there 
may  not  exist  even  a  /or;»«/ impediment  to  the  marching  of  the  ^^hole  body  oi  one 
hundred  and  t'wenti/  thousand  men,  the  number  demanded  for  the  conscription  of 
1811.  The  last  report  of  the  minister  of  war,  and  the  speech  of  Count  Saint  Jean 
D'Angelv,  to  the  French  Senate,  on  this  subject,  illustrate,  in  a  striking  manner, 
both  the  character,  and  views  of  the  French  government.  They  declare,  "  tbat 
the  conscription  is  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  France;  that  it  is  the  principal  con- 
tribution vhich  the  French  owe  to  their  country,  that  it  is  the  guarantee  of  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  empire,  and  must  in  time  of  peace  as  iveil  as  of  -war,  be 
paid  everii  ijear  in  a  greater  or  less  j-ropm-tion"  There  is  then  no  hope,  either  for 
France  or  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  imperial  despotism  will  have  such  a  peace 
establishment  as  that  which  was  maintained  by  tlie  successors  of  Constantine, — six 
hundred  thousand  troops, — in  oi-der  to  keep  the  nations  of  the  world  in  tranquil 
subjection.  The  president  of  the  Fi-ench  Senate  tei-niinates  his  speech  by  askingia 
the  usual  spirit  of  rhodomontade,  inii)osture  and  menace,  "  whether  any  French- 
man can  hesitate  to  join  himself  to  the  old  warriors,  %\hen  he  hears  the  Aoice  of  his 
country  which  calls  him,  of  the  law  v.hich  commands  liim,  and  of  the  glory  which 
awaits  liira." 
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twenty- five.  In  1805,  Bonaparte  brought  into  the  field,  by- 
means  of  a  senatus  consultum,  all  the  conscripts  of  the  reserve, 
not  only  for  that  year,  but  for  the  four  preceding.  This  mea- 
sure fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  a  multitude  of  individuals, 
who,  during  three,  four,  or  five  years,  had,  in  the  expectation 
that  they  would  not  be  called  upon  to  serve,  engaged  in  pro- 
fessions, and  contracted  strong  civil  and  domestic  ties." 

"-  The  word  conscription  has  a  latitude  of  signification,  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  the  purposes  of  the  French  government. 
Immense  resources  are  opened  to  the  military  despotism,  in 
the  comprehension  of  the  phrase.  It  may  be  made  to  embrace 
the  whole  male  population  of  France.  The  French  rulers  may 
call  for  the  whole  body  of  conscripts,  (belonging  to  all  the 
preceding  years,)  that  have  not  been  made  to  march;  they  may 
anticipate  upon  future  years,  as  they  now  do,  and  force  into 
the  ranks,  youths  of  any  age;  they  may  transpose  at  pleasure 
that  part  of  the  system,  which  relates  to  the  point  of  age,  and 
take,  either  youths  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  or  men  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty,  and  so  on  upwards.  If  they  want  a  mil- 
lion of  soldiers  they  can  find  them  within  the  scope  of  their 
law,  and  will  never  want  pretexts  for  pushing  its  operation  to 
this,  or  any  other  extent.  1  he  whole  empire  is  in  this  respect, 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  government." 

"  The  law  admits  of  no  exception,  or  modification.  It 
reaches  even  those  who  are  recognised  by  the  proper  tribu- 
nal, as  unfit  for  service,  in  consequence  of  physical  infirmity. 
They  are  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  proportioned  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  taxes  levied  either  upon  them,  or  their  parents. 
No  recruiting  system  ever  before  presented  such  a  feature  as 
this.  Personal  service  has  been  every  where  considered  as  the 
sole  object  of  such  systems.  The  idea  of  exacting  a  pecuniary 
compensation  from  those,  who  labour  under  a  physical  disa- 
bility to  serve,  was  never  before  entertained." 

"  No  condition  of  life,  no  circumstances  of  position,  how- 
ever peculiar,  give  title  to  exemption.  I  have  seen  a  conscript, 
the  son  of  a  blind  mother,  whom  he  supported  by  his  labour, 
forced  to  march.  I  have  known  a  hard  working  mechanic 
robbed  of  three  sons,  in  three  consecutive  years,  whom  he 
had  labouriously  instructed  in  his  trade,  and  upon  whose 
assistance  he  relied,  for  the  support  of  his  old  age.  Innume- 
rable cases  of  still  greater  hardship  occur  every  year,  and  fall 
under  the  observation  of  almost  every  man  who  mixes  much 
with  society.  To  obtain  an  exemption,  under  any  plea,  the 
most  powerful  protection  must  be  had,  and  the  most  indefati- 
gable exertions  made.    No  public  functionary,  dares  to  exer- 
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cise  an  unbidden  lenity.  If  a  mayor  were  to  undertake  to 
shield  a  victim,  he  would  expose  himself  to  inevitable  ruin. 
Several  of  the  mayors  have  been  branded  with  a  hot  iron,  ex- 
posed in  the  pillory,  and  sent  to  the  galleys,  for  having  at- 
tempted to  rescue  conscripts  by  means  of  certificates  attesting 
their  inability  to  serve.  Terror  is  the  chief  engine  in  the 
business  of  the  conscription.  Such  must  be  the  reliance  of 
every  government,  which  depends  upon  war  for  its  ex- 
istence."^ 


*  The  severity  with  which  the  laws  on  this  subject  are  inforced,  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  following-  cases,  whichwe  select  at  hazard,  from  a 
multitude  published  in  the  Moniteurs  of  June  and  July  last. 

*'  The  special  court  of  criminal  justice  for  the  department  ofOise,  passed 
sentence  on  the  loth  of  this  month  (July),  in  an  extraoi-dinary  case  of 
forgery.  Augustin  Bosquillon,  a  refractory  conscript,  borrowed  the  pass- 
port and  certificate  of  a  friend  of  his,  Joseph  Lefebre,  a  married  man,  as- 
sumed his  name,  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  mayor  of  Longueil 
sur  Oise.  He  fell  in  love  witli  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Victoire 
Jassin,  and  under  the  name  of  Joseph  Lefebre,  married  her.  The  most 
singular  feature  in  their  history  is,  that  the  real  Joseph  Lefebre  was 
present  at  the  nuptials,  and  pushed  his  complaisance  so  far,  as  to  altep 
his  christian  name,  and  call  himself  in  his  signature  to  the  marriage  certi- 
ficate, Nicholas  Lefebre,  the  name  of  a  deceased  brother.  Bosquillon  has 
been  sentenced  to  eight  years  imprisonment  in  irons,  and  to  be  branded 
with  a  hot  iron." 

"  The  court  of  criminal  justice  of  the  department  of  Ourte,  sentenced, 
on  the  14th  of  March  1810,  to  eight  years  imprisonment  in  irons,  and  to  the 
punishment  of  branding,  Jean  Paul  Mareschal,  Jean  Joseph  Thomsm,  and 
Jaques  Philippi  de  Reyne,  the  last  for  having  made  use  of  false  papers  in 
order  to  intitle  himself  to  be  admitted  as  the  substitute  of  a  conscript— 
the  tiuo  first  for  having  assisted  hitn  in  the  execution  of  this  sche7ne." 

"  The  tribunal  of  Muret,  sentenced,  on  the  3d  of  February  1810,  a 
farmer  of  the  name  of  Maschary,  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  to  a  fine 
of  600  frscacs,  for  having  given  refuge  to  his  son,  a  refractory  conscript — also, 
a  farmer  of  the  name  of  John  Francois  Bruns,  to  the  same  penalty,  for  a 
similar  offence,  with  regard  t^  one  of  his  sons.*' 

*'  The  court  of  appeals  of  Dourie  by  a  judgment  of  the  14th  February 
1810,  sentenced  the  commune  or  district  of  Lysoing,  to  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  six  thousand  francs  as  a  compensation  to  the  Gendarme  Lajus  who 
was  wounded  on  the  1st  of  July  1809,  in  a  riot  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  coin,' 
mune,  vjhen  he  li^as  in  pursuit  of  a  refractory  conscript." 

"  The  court  of  correctional  police  at  Foix,  sentenced,  on  the  14th  of 
March  1810,  Vincent  Viguerie,  mayor  of  the  commune  of  Genat,  to  two 
years'  imprisonment,  and  to  a  heavy  fine  for  having  concealed  some  refrac- 
tory conscripts  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  given  them  employment  on  his 
estate.  Guillaume  Claverie,  mayor  of  the  commune  of  Senconac,  was  also 
sentenced  by  this  court  on  the  24th  of  January  1810,  to  the  same  penalty, 
for  a  similar  offence." 

"  The  criminal  court  sitting  at  Parma,  sentenced,  on  the  23d  of  February 
1810,  Pierre  Corradi,  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  to  a  fine,  for  having  con- 
cealed his  son,  a  refractory  conscript — also,  to  the  same  punishment,  Pierre 
Benoit,  and  Anthony  Cavalca,  for  having-  concealed  their  brother,  a  refrac- 
tory  conscript,"  &c.  &q. 
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"  One  of  the  modes  of  escaping  from  personal  service,  is, 
by  obtaining  a  substitute.  But  the  qualifications  demanded  by 
law  in  the  substitute,  are  such  as  to  render  it,  in  the  first 
place,  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  suitable  person.  The 
compensation  exacted  by  the  few  individuals  qualified  for 
this  capacity,  is,  moreover,  so  great,  as  to  put  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  middling  classes.  In  the  first  years  of  the 
conscription,  proxies  were  to  be  had  for  four  and  six  hundred 
francs,  but  more  than  as  many  thousands  are  now  necessary, 
particularly  since  the  insatiable  treasury  claims  its  share,  by 
subjecting  the  legal  forms  through  which  the  conscripts  and 
their  substitutes,  are  compelled  to  pass,  to  the  stamp,  and  re- 
gistration duties.  The  substitutes  frequently  desert,  during 
the  march  to  the  frontiers,  and  to  the  depots,  and  carry  off 
with  them  the  money  which  they  have  received.  The  con- 
scripts who  have  bought  their  service,  must  in  this  case 
furnish  other  substitutes,  or  march  themselves." 

"  The  day  fixed  for  the  drawing  of  lots  for  the  conscrip- 
tion, is  one  of  public  mourning,  and  of  anguish  for  every 
private  family.  Parents,  both  mothers  and  fathers, — accom- 
pany their  children  to  this  horrid  lottery,  and  display  in  their 
countenances,  and  by  their  accents,  the  most  violent  emotions 
of  grief  and  despair.  A  gloomy  silence  prevails  until  the 
drawing  commences,  when  the  decisions  of  chance  lead  to 
demonstrations  either  of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  which  equally 
shock  and  overpower  the  feelings  of  a  spectator.  The  pre- 
fect, the  subprefect,  and  the  mayors  preside  on  the  occasion, 
and  together  with  the  municipal  council  who  are  about  them, 
frequently  see  their  own  children  among  the  number  of  the 
conscripts.  I  have  remarked  a  mayor,  when  his  child  ap- 
proached to  seek  his  destiny  in  the  fatal  urn: — the  faultering 
voice  of  the  father,  and  the  tears  that  rushed  to  his  eye, 
showed  how  nature  worked,  in  spite  of  the  sense  of  imperious 
necessity,  which  accompanies  this  transaction.  I  have  noted 
the  swellings  of  his  heart,  and  the  invincible  oppression  of 
his  spirits,  when  he  undertook,  as  is  enjoined  upon  him  by 
law,  to  pronounce  a  discourse  of  encouragement,  and  exhor- 
tation to  the  new  soldiers;  when  he  expatiated  upon  the  bene- 
ficence of  the  emperor,  and  gave  the  signal  of  vivc  Bonaparte^ 
at  the  end  of  his  speech.  After  the  conscript  sets  out,  there 
is  but  little  hope  of  his  return.  The  term  of  service  is  limited 
only  by  the  duration  of  hostilities.  When  the  parent,  there- 
fore, takes  into  consideration,  the  character  of  his  govern- 
ment, the  evils  both  moral  and  physical  to  which  his  child  is 
exposed  in  the  armies,  and  the  havoc  of  lives  made  in  them, 
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he  must  regard  a  summons  for  the  conscription,  as  a  visi- 
tation upon  the  latter,  worse  for  all  parties,  than  that  of 
death." 

"  The  conscripts  who  do  not  obey  the  call  of  the  prefects, 
and  the  mayors,  (which  is  not  only  published  in  the  gazettes, 
but  left  at  the  domicile  of  each  of  them,)  are  termed  and  pro- 
claimed refractory  conscripts.  An  universal  and  indefatigable 
pursuit  is  then  set  on  foot  against  them.  Prefects,  mayors, 
police  officers,  and  gendarmes,  are  all  in  motion,  to  trace 
out,  and  hunt  down  "  the  recreant  and  disloyal  sons  of  the 
"  country."  Every  functionary  carries  with  him  in  his  pocket, 
as  in  the  case  which  I  have  before  described  of  a  supposed 
conspiracy  against  the  government,  a  list  of  descriptions,  or 
signalements^  by  which  to  detect  the  persons  of  the  defaulters. 
Precautions  of  every  kind  are  taken  to  prevent  their  escape, 
and  all  individuals  who  appear  to  be  about  the  age  required 
for  the  conscription,  are  subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny." 

*'  When  the  work  of  the  conscription  begins,  every  family 
throughout  France, — all  classes,  all  conditions, — are  more  or 
less  harassed  and  afflicted.  Guards,  informers,  and  inspectors, 
certificates,  passports,  and  countersigns  multiply  on  every  side, 
and  give  the  country  the  aspect  of  a  vast  prison.  You  fre- 
quently see  a  young  man,  tvith  a  Gendarme  at  his  heels;  look 
at  him  again,  after  the  interval  of  a  moment,  and  you  find  him 
with  his  thumbs  tied  together,  and  sometimes  with  his  arms 
manacled.  The  system  of  inquisition,  and  rigor  is  strained  to 
the  utmost,  as  you  approach  the  frontiers. — The  sentinels  of 
the  police  are  there  in  triple  ranks;  the  whole  host  of  doiianiers 
or  customhouse  officers,  is  charged  with  the  business  of  scru- 
tinizing faces,  as  well  as  of  searching  pockets." 

"  Are  you  travelling? — you  are  suddenly  stopped  in  your 
path. — You  cannot  move  on,  in  consequence  of  a  large  crowds 
which  blocks  up  the  road.  You  hear  the  clanking  of  chains,  and 
the  sound  of  plaintive  voices: — you  observe  an  escort  of  cav^ 
airy  with  drawn  sabres. — Your  attention  is  arrested  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  group  or  procession  of  youths,  with  pale  and  emaciat- 
ed countenances, — with  their  heads  shaven, — dragging  fetters 
and  iron  bullets,  and  habited  in  a  frightful  costume. — You  in- 
quire eagerly,  of  whatheinous  offence,  of  what  disgraceful  crime 
these  men  have  been  guilty,  who  exhibit  an  exterior  of  so  much 
wretchedness,  and  against  whom  the  power  of  civil  society  is 
turned  with  so  grinding  a  pressure. — You  are  told  that  these 
are  refractory  conscripts,  and  deserters,  on  their  way  from  the 
depots  of  the  departments  to  a  fortress  of  the  interior!" 
"  There  are  various  laws,  decrees,  and  arretes  which  pre- 
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scribe  the  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  deserters  and  refrac- 
tory  conscripts.  While  the  property  of  their  parents  is  sell- 
ing for  the  discharge  of  the  fine,  and  legal  costs,  they  are 
themselves  undergoing  the  rigors  of  the  law.  As  soon  as  they 
are  taken,  they  are  conducted  under  a  strong  escort,  to  the  pri- 
sons of  the  nearest  commune.  They  there  suffer  hunger,  and 
misery  of  every  description,  because  the  commune,  which  is 
charged  with  the  expense  of  their  subsistence,  is  rarely  able  to 
supply  their  wants.  The  commune  is  also  constrained  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  hideous  particolored  dress  of  the  coarsest 
cloth,  much  like  that  worn  by  the  galley-slaves.  On  a  parade 
day  the  refractory  conscript,  is  stationed  before  whatever 
body  of  troops  can  be  collected  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
has  the  text  of  the  law,  and  his  sentence  read  to  him.  He  is 
then  declared  unworthy  to  serve;  his  head  is  shaven;  he  is 
stripped  of  his  coat  and  muffled  up  in  the  dress  of  a  penitent, 
and  a  malefactor;  wooden  shoes  are  put  upon  his  feet,  and  an 
iron  chain,  with  heavy  bullets  riveted  to  his  leg.  The  French 
government  has  united  in  this  grotesque  attire,  whatever  is 
most  terrifying  to  the  imagination  of  a  Frenchman;  in  as 
much  as  it  gives  to  the  wearer,  the  appearance  of  a  galley 
slave;  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  particularly  wounding  to  per- 
sonal vanity  and  military  pride,  by  exhibiting  the  insignia  of 
a  monk  undergoing  penance."* 

*'  The  refractory  conscripts  are  conducted  in  this  dress,  and 
in  bodies  of  thirty  or  forty,  to  the  fortresses  of  the  interior, 
where  they  are  made  to  labour  at  the  public  works.  There  are 
several  of  these  fortresses  expressly  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. It  is  said  in  one  of  the  decrees  on  the  subject,  that  when  a 
condemned  conscript  shall  have  shown,  after  a  certain  length  of 
time,  by  his  orderly,  and  submissive  conduct,  a  change  of 
sentijnent,  the  portion  of  labour  assigned  to  him,  may  be  di- 
minished, and  that  he  may  be  admitted  into  a  company  of  pi- 
oneers. It  is  graciously  added,  that  he  may,  after  a  long  trial, 
be  even  found  worthy  of  being  reinstated  in  the  ranks  of  con- 
scripts. Besides  substitution  and  flight,  there  is  another  mode 
of  escaping  the  military  service,  which  is  specially  provided 
against  by  law.  It  is  decreed  that  conscripts  who  mutilate 
themselves,  in  order  to  elude  the  conscription,  shall  form  com- 
panies of  pioneers."! 

*  The  whole  of  the  representation  here  given  on  the  subject  of  the  refractory- 
conscripts,  is  justified  by  the  regulations  of  the  conscription  code  which  we  have 
nOAv  hefore  us.  It  should  be  remeuibered  tliat  the  youths  who  are  thus  treated,  are 
not,  as  are  the  common  soldiery  in  other  countries,  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  but 
the  children  of  decent  parents  belonging  to  the  middle  classes,  and  most  of  them 
educated  with  tenderness  and  care. 

f  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  very  severe  laws  are  to  lie  found  in  tlie  Theodosistn 
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"  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  such  regulations  as 
these,  and  the  facts  1  have  stated,  a  most  pompous  account  is 
given  in  the  French  Gazettes,  of  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
uith  which  the  French  youth  engage  in  the  con^^cription.  The 
falsehood  of  this  representation  is  however  attested,  even  by 
the  records  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  language  of  the 
clerg)^  in  their  churches.  At  every  return  of  the  periodical 
scourge,  the  pulpits  resound  with  lamentations  over  the  re- 
luctance manifested  by  the  conscripts,  to  obey  *  the  call  of 
their  country.'  The  sentences  pronounced  bv  the  courts  against 
refractory  conscripts,  and  the  fines  levied  upon  their  parents, 
v/ould  alone  be  sufficient  to  show  with  what  feelings  the  con- 
scription is  welcomed.  But  it  is  difficult  to  procure  complete 
lists  of  these  judgments,  because  the  publication  of  the  greater 
part  of  them  is  carefully  suppressed.  The  whole  number  of 
them  pronounced  by  some  of  the  courts,  has,  however,  been 
inserted  in  the  gazettes,  either  through  inadvertence  on  the 
part  of  the  judges,  or  from  some  particular  motives  of  policy. 
I  shall  cite  two  instances.  It  was  announced  in  the  news- 
papers  in  1805  that  the  inferior  court  of  Lille^  had  given 
sentence,  against  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  refractory  con- 
scripts, for  the  conscription  of  that  year;  and  that  the  court 
which  sits  at  Gand^  had  passed  judgment  upon  seventy.  It 
must  now  be  remarked,  that  two  hundred  conscripts  make 
up  the  maximum  to  be  furnished  by  either  of  the  districts,  to 
"which  the  jurisdiction  of  thtse  courts  is  limited." 

'-'-  The  conscription  has  fallen  with  double  weight,  upon  the 
productive  arts  of  industry  in  France.  While  it  has  robbed 
them  of  the  hands  most  useful  to  them,  it  has  contributed  to 
raise  the  price  of  labour.  The  daily  wages  of  workmen  are 
greatly  enhanced,  but  yet  the  arts  which  require  them,  are  in 
a  languishing  state.  A  stranger  might  at  first  suppose  that  the 

code  on  the  subject  of  a  similar  offence.  "Sach,"  says  Gil;bon,  speaking,  in  liis  se- 
venteenth chapter,  of  the  difiiculty  of  the  iniliLiUT  levies  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tino, "  -was  the  hoiTor  for  the  profession  of  a  soldier  whieli  had  affected  the  minds 
of  the  degenerate  Romans,  that  many  of  tiie  youth  of  Italy,  and  the  provinces, 
chose  to  cut  off  the  fingers  of  their  right  hand  to  escape  from  being  pressed  into 
the  sersnce;  and  this  strange  evpedient  was  so  commonly  practised,  as  to  deserve 
tJje  severest  animadversion  of  the  law." 

The  reader  might  be  amused  v.  ith  another  striking  parallel  betAveen  the  feelings 
excited  generally  by  the  French  conscription,  and  tliose  of  the  Romans,  Avhen  em- 
bodied  to  Avage  hostilities  against  the  Aeii.  Their  remonstrances  and  seditions  as 
described  by  Li\y,  (Dec.  1.  cap.  ii.)  afford  matter  for  interesting  speculation,  on 
the  spirit  with  which  they  embraced  the  military  life,  and  the  alacrity  with  Avhich  it 
was  pursued,  when  forced  upon  them.  "  What  was  most  deplorable,"  says  Polybius, 
speaking  of  the  difficulties  a\  liich  the  liomaji  Senate  had  to  encounter,  with  regard 
to  their  war  with  Spain,  "  was,  that  the  Roman  youtli,  although  called  upon,  would 
not  inscribe  themselves,  and  in  order  to  avoid  enrolment,  made  use  of  prct^.\t> 
too  scandalous  to  be  mentioned."  (Embassies,  c,  1  il.) 
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advancement  in  the  price  of  labour,  arose  from  an  increase 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  Nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous  tlian  this  conception.  Wherever  you  go  in  the  ci- 
ties of  France,  you  hear  bitter  complaints  concerning  both 
the  decrease  in  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  progressive 
rise  in  the  rates  of  wages.  This  seeming  paradox  is  explained 
when  it  is  observed,  that  the  conscription  diminishes  the  num- 
ber of  workmen,  in  a  still  greater  proportion,  than  the  demand 
for  labour  decreases." 

"  The  disastrous  effects  of  the  conscription  are  particularly 
visible  in  the  face  of  the  country.  No  one  can  doubt  the  de- 
cline of  agriculture,  who  compares  the  product  of  the  French 
soil  at  this  time,  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  the  product 
of  each  year  with  that  of  the  preceding.  The  revolution,  as  is 
well  known,  greatly  multiplied  the  number  of  small  proprie- 
tors in  France.  This  body  of  men  has  been  particularly  injur- 
ed by  the  conscription,  and  the  injury  done  to  their  interests, 
has  redounded  to  the  prejudice  of  agriculture.  In  all  coun- 
tries, sons  are  the  best  riches  of  a  farmer.  In  France,  they  are 
torn  from  him  at  the  very  age,  when  they  begin  to  be  most 
useful,  and  when  their  loss  is  irreparable.  No  hired  workmen 
can  replace  them.  It  is  true  that  various  causes  conspire  to 
depress  agriculture,  but  the  conscription,  and  the  system  of 
taxation,  are  among  the  chief,  and  most  efficacious  of  these 
causes.'' 

"  If  the  French  government  be  exposed  to  danger  from  any 
source,  it  is  from  the  operation  of  the  conscription, — the  evil 
of  all  others  most  heavily  felt.  It  would  seem  that  the  nation 
might  be  at  length  goaded  into  such  efforts  of  resistance,  as 
spring  from  infuriate  despair,  and  intolerable  suffering.  But 
there  are  considerations,  which  it  is  not  my  province  to  detail 
at  this  time,  that  extinguish  even  this  hope.  On  the  world  at 
large,  the  conscription  must  entail  most  fatal  effects.  All  the 
military  systems  of  the  continent  of  Europe  must  be  assimi- 
lated to  it,  or  it  will  lead  to  the  entire  subjugation  of  that  con- 
tinent. In  either  case,  there  will  not  be,  throughout  all  that 
vast  region,  a  single  cabin  of  which  the  peace  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed,— as  there  is  not  in  France  a  single  dwelling  into  which 
it  has  not  introduced  the  bitterest  of  sorrows. — Europe  must 
be  converted  into  a  camp;  all  the  wants  of  life  will  be  reduced 
to  two — bread  and  iron;  ail  the  sciences  to  one — that  of  mu- 
tual extermination." 

''  Besides  the  armies  formed  by  means  of  the  conscription, 
there  are  in  France  other  military  corps,  of  which  it  may  be 
useful  to  the  reader,  that  I  should  say  something,  before  I  con- 
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elude.  In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  five,  Bonaparte,  in 
order  to  give  an  appearance  of  internal  strength  to  France 
after  he  had  drained  her  of  all  the  regular  troops  for  the  war, 
which  he  was  then  waging  against  Austria,  as  well  as  from 
other  motives,  caused  the  senate  to  issue  asenatus  consultum, 
authorizing  him  to  raise  a  national  guard  or  militia,  in  any  of 
the  departments  which  he  might  think  proper  to  select  for  that 
purpose.  The  text  of  the  decree  states  that  "  all  healthy  and  ro- 
*'  bust  men,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty,  may  be  called 
"  to  serve  in  it;  that  the  national  militia  thus  formed,  would  be 
"  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  interior,  and  to  the 
''  defence  of  the  coasts, — and  that  the  fortresses  particularly, 
*'  would  be  committed  to  the  safeguard  of  their  honour  and 
*'  valor."  Bonaparte  reserved  to  himself  the  nomination  of  the 
officers,  who,  however,  were  to  be  chosen  from  among  such  of 
his  subjects,  as  were  able  to  equip  themselves  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. It  was  afterwards  prescribed,  in  a  ministerial  circular, 
that  the  national  guard  should  be  composed,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  land  proprietors,  and  persons  in  easy  circumstances.  Thus 
were  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others,  of  that  description, 
who  are  generally  fathers  of  families,  called  upon  to  devote  to 
military  exercises,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  which  was 
necessary  for  the  management  of  their  affairs,  and  exposed  to 
the  necessity  of  marching  at  a  distance  from  their  homes,  when- 
ever it  might  so  please  a  government  incessantly  at  war; — and 
all  this,  at  a  time,  when  six  hundred  thousand  regular  troops 
were,  in  great  part,  maintained  at  their  expense,  professedly 
for  the  purpose,  for  which  they  were  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
their  ease,  and  domestic  interests." 

"  The  chief  object  of  Bonaparte  in  this  measure,  was  to  fur- 
ther his  plan  of  transforming  into  soldiers,  all  classes  of  in- 
habitants in  France.  For  the  same  purpose,  several  other  mili- 
tary bodies  were  organized  under  various  pretexts.  A  decree 
was  issued  in  1805,  ordering  a  company  to  be  raised  in  each 
department,  at  th^  expense  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  guard  about  the  hotels,  of  maintaining  order  in 
the  courts,  &c.  These  amount  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  well 
armed  and  equipped.  Two  regiments  were  also  raised  by  the 
city  of  Paris  for  the  same  purpose,  but  were  marched  into 
Flanders,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1805.  Guards 
of  honour  were  also  organized  in  all  the  cities,  ostensibly 
as  an  escort  for  the  emperor  when  he  passed  through  them. 
But  the  government  soon  undertook  to  convert  these  bodies 
into, a  permanent  military  establishment.  In  1805  the  minister 
of  the  interior  addressed  a  circular  to  the  prefects,  in  which 
he  ordered  them  to  open  registers  in  their  departments,  in 
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which  young  men  of  good  families,  not  liable  to  the  conscrip- 
tion, and  able  to  procure  military  accoutrements  at  their  own 
expense,  were  to  inscribe  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  guard  of  honour,  about  the  person  of  the  emperor  in  his 
campaigns." 

'*  These  attempts  were  but  subsidiary  to  the  great  project 
of  the  military  government,  of  converting  the  whole  effective 
population  of  France  into  soldierv;  a  project  which  was  to 
be  consummated  by  the  formation  of  the  national  guard.  If 
this  guard  were  in  the  commencement,  but  a  mere  bugbear  for 
foreign  countries,  it  has  since  assumed  a  much  more  serious 
and  formidable  character.  Lists  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
empire  between  the  ages  of  twenty,  and  sixty,  were,  in  1806, 
framed  by  the  prefects,  and  by  senators,  commissioned  for 
the  purpose.  Thus  there  is  now  a  mass  of  citizens  composing 
according  to  the  computation  of  statistical  writers,  nearly  a 
moiety  of  the  whole  male  population  of  France,  regularly 
inregistered  and  inscribed,  or,  to  use  the  technical  phrase, 
*-  conscribecL''  What  portion  of  the  French  population  is  it, 
then,  which  is  not  military?  That  part  which  the  conscription 
spares,  is  organized  into  companies  of  reserve; — those  who 
escape  from  this  scourge  by  means  of  their  wealth,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  their  extreme  youth,  are  incorporated  into  a  guard 
of  honour.^^  The  military  men  who  had  been  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  service  upon  pensions,  and  to  whom  unlimited 
conges  had  been  given,  were  called  upon  to  serve  as  officers 
and  subalterns,  in  the  departmental  companies.  The  militia  lists 
include  every  man,  and  if  France  contains  thirty-two  millions 
of  inhabitants,  there  must  be  at  least,  eight  millions  of  in- 
dividuals enrolled  upon  them.  It  is  true  that  the  decree  which 
provides  for  the  formation  of  the  national  guard,  calls  only 
for  healthy  and  robust  men,  but  the  whole  number  I  have 
just  mentioned  are  inscribed  on  the  lists,  or  in  other  words,  are 
conscripts^  and  ready  in  the  hands  of  the  government  to  be 
moulded  to  any  military  purposes." 

"  Here  then  is  the  appalling  spectacle  of  a  whole  nation, 
the  most  populous,  enterprising,  and  ambitious  of  Europe, 
formed  into  one  military  mass.  He  who  promised  to  finish 
the  revolution,  has  realized  what  appeared  to  be  the  most 
extravagant  of  the  dreams  of  the  revolutionary  politicians. 
The  levy  en  7?iasse^  which  was  tumultuously  attempted,  and 
but  partially  executed  by  them,  is  nov/  calmly  and  systemati- 

*  Even  extreme  youth  does  not  now  operate  as  an  exemption.  By  the  late 
law  on  the  subject  of  a  maritime  conscription,  which  calls  for  forty  thousand 
boys  of  tiie  jige  of  twelve,  the  French  g-ovcrnment  has  assumed  the  power 
of  disposing-  at  pieasiu'e,  of  children  of  any  ag-c. 
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cally  organized,  is  grafted  permanently  on  social  institutions 
industriously  shaped  so  as  to  give  it  stability,  and  made  to 
embrace  all  conditions,  and  all  periods  of  life,  from  childhood 
to  old  age.  A  whole  people  with  all  their  resources  both  phy- 
sical and  intellectual,  is  thus  transformed  into  an  instrument 
of  destruction.  All  France  is,  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte, 
but  an  engine  for  the  subjugation  of  the  world,  and  one 
which  he  wields  with  the  most  arbitrary,  and  absolute  autho- 
rity. It  so  happens,  that,  by  some  incomprehensible  fatality,  not 
only  France,  but  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  is  prostrate 
before  an  individual,  who,  nevertheless,  is  held  in  universal 
€xeci*ation.  There  appears  to  be  but  one  power  superior  to  his; 
but  one  fountain  of  hope, — the  eternal  and  divine  Will, — 
which  may,  I  trust,  ere  long,  put  an  end  to  the  outrages  and 
miseries,  which  he  heaps  upon  the  human  race." 


We  have  now  submitted  to  our  readers,  in  a  summary  way, 
the  statements  and  opinions  of  M.  Faber  concerning  the 
domestic  administration,  and  general  character  of  the  French 
government. — Let  the  American  people  contemplate  steadily 
this  hideous  but  faithful  picture  of  the  evils  with  which 
they  themselves  are  seriously  menaced. — "  I  tremble  at  the 
"  thought,"  says  Fisher  Ames,  in  one  of  his  essays,  "  that 
"  our  dear  children  will  be  in  Bonaparte's  conscription  for 
"  the  subjugation  of  St.  Domingo,  in  case  the  Gallican  po- 
"  licy  of  our  government  is  pursued,  until  its  natural  ten- 
"  dencies  are  accomplished."  This  harrowing  anticipation 
was  constantly  before  the  mind,  and  weighed  heavily  upon 
the  heart,  of  this  prescient  and  thoughtful  statesman,  during 
the  last  moaths  of  his  life.  It  was  regarded,  like  many  other 
of  his  prtdictions,  which  have  been  already  and  so  fatally  ve- 
rified, as  noihing  more  than  the  phantom  of  a  distempered 
imagination.  We  ourselves  are  not,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
poet,  "  over  exquisite  to  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils," 
nor,  if  this  apprehension  of  Ames  were  but  the  offspring  of  a 
heated  and  anxious  fancy,  would  we  be  prone  to  indulge  in  so 
bitter  a  delusion.  But  w^e  must  confess  that  when  we  take 
into  view  the  state  of  Europe, — our  domestic  condition, — the 
dispositions  and  measures  of  our  government, — we  are  filled 
■wi'h  the  most  gloomy  forebodings;  our  minds  are  agitated 
by  fears  which  we  have  not  the  courage  to  confront,  and 
which  we  scarcely  dare  to  express.  If  the  drowsy  indiffer- 
ence and  torpid  inactivity  that  prevail  among  us,  with  resDect 
to  these  points,  be  not  speedily  discarded,  our  subjection  to 
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the  same  monstrous  despotism,  which  is  now  blasting  the  best 
growth  of  nature  and  humanity  in  Europe,  depends,  as  it 
appears  to  our  understanding,  not  upon  a  long  chain  of  doubt- 
ful or  remote  contingencies,  but  upon  one  event, — the  down- 
fal  or  humiliation  of  England. 

Unwelcome  as  may  be  this  opinion  to  persons  of  a  fas- 
tidious or  sanguine  character,  we  cannot  dissemble  how  deeply 
it  is  radicated  in  our  judgment.  None  of  our  countrymen  can 
be  better  disposed  than  ourselves,  to  hope  well  of  the  public 
fortunes; — but  to  think  them  secure  from  danger  or  impreg- 
nable to  any  assault, — under  the  present  circumstances  of  this 
country  and  of  Europe,  would  appear  to  us  a  degree  of  cre- 
dulitv  not  merely  preposterous,  but  absolutely  criminal. — 
We  should  feel  conscious  of  violating  one  of  the  most  sacred 
of  the  obligations  we  owe  to  our  fellow  citizens,  if  we  did 
not  attempt,  as  often  as  possible,  to  rivet  their  attention  upon 
that  quintessence  of  political  misery, — the  exquisite  wretch- 
edness— which  is  every  where  the  immediate  result  of  French 
dominion,  and  to  which  they  are  now  exposed  through  the 
progress  of  French  intrigue,  aided  as  it  is  by  the  truly  mys- 
terious infatuation,  and  pernicious  fears  of  our  cabinet.  We, 
therefore,  speak  without  disguise,  and  are  well  assured,  that 
the  earnest  and  judicious  friends  of  the  country,  will  not 
take  serious  umbrage  at  what  we  may  utter — "  Reasonable 
"  men  and  lovers  of  truth,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  to  whatever 
"  party  they  belong,  will  not  be  offended  at  writings,  which 
*^  claim  no  regard  but  on  this  account,  that  they  are  founded 
"  in  reason,  and  truth,  and  proclaim  with  boldness,  what  rea- 
^'  son  and  truth  conspire  to  dictate." 

It  is  not  in  France  alone  that  her  military  despotism  dis- 
plays that  character,  and  inflicts  those  ills,  which  M.  Faber 
has  so  accurately  and  forcibly  described.  Wherever  the 
same  power  has  been  extended,  it  has  manifested  the  same 
spirit,  and  has  been  productive  of  consequences  equally 
disastrous.  In  every  country  over  which  the  conqueror  has 
established  his  sway,  he  has  blighted  all  the  glowing  benefi- 
cence of  nature,  and  labours  to  debase  and  embrute  the 
minds  of  men. — All  the  victims  of  his  power  are  sunk  into 
a  state  of  the  most  calamitous  and  despondent  vassalage;  all 
the  noblest  fabrics  of  human  wisdom  and  virtue, — all  the  most 
estimable  of  the  institutions  of  civil  order, — all  the  generous 
attachments  and  the  ennobling  decorums  of  life,  are  struck, 
as  it  were,  with  the  damp  of  death,  as  soon  as  they  fall  under 
the  influence  of  his  new  system  of  regeneration.  What  M. 
Faber  describes  as  happening  in  France,  we  have  seen  in 
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Holland  and  in  Flanders,  and  it  is  alike  visible  in  Italy,  in 
Westphalia,  and  in  every  other  country  which  he  has  brought 
under  the  yoke.  In  Flanders,  and  in  the  departments  of  the 
Rhine  annexed  to  the  French  empire  within  the  few  years  past, 
we  have  witnessed  repeatedly  the  ghasdy  procession  of  refrac- 
tory conscripts  which  M.  Faber  depicts  in  colors  strong  in- 
deed, but  not  sufficiently  vivid  to  convey  an  adequate  idea, 
of  the  horrible  nature  of  the  spectacle.  We  have  seen  in  the 
territories  which  the  French  emperor  declares,  by  a  most  in- 
solent and  profligate  abuse  of  language,  that  he  has  made 
happy  in  uniting  their  destinies  with  those  of  France,  the 
same  misery  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  taxes,  the  same 
devices  of  fraud  and  extortions  of  rapine,  as  are  mentioned 
in  the  pages  of  our  author.  The  pressure  of  French  support 
is  every  w^here  intolerable: — every  effusion  of  French  amity 
operates  like  a  mildew.  Wherever  the  French  emperor  ap- 
pears, either  in  the  guise  of  an  ally,  of  a  sovereign,  or  of  an 
invader,  he  reminds  you  of  the  description  which  the  poet 
gives  of  the  march  of  a  tyrant  of  old, 

**  Amazement  in  his  van,  with  flig-ht  combin'd 

**  And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind." 

There  are,  we  believe,  but  few  among  us  who  have  not 
enough  of  observation  or  sagacity  to  discern,  although  there 
may  be  many  who  have  not  the  candor  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  Bonaparte  has  the  same  character  as  his  do- 
^lestic;  that  plunder  and  power  are  his  invariable  ends;  fraud 
and  violence  his  favourite  means,  in  all  his  external  relations. 
There  can  be  no  man  of  any  intelligence,  who  has  attended  to 
the  history  of  the  world  during  the  last  ten  years,  so  far  daz- 
zled by  the  splendid  profligacy  of  military  usurpation,  or 
duped  by  the  pompous  hypocrisy  of  the  official  assertions  or 
the  French  government,  as  not  to  be  fully  sensible,  that  there 
never  has  existed  a  power  more  contemptuously  regardless  of 
the  obligations  of  good  faith,  more  insatiably  ambitious,  or 
more  savagely  cruel.  The  official  papers  concerning  the  fate 
of  Holland,  which  we  publish  in  the  appendix  to  this  number 
of  our  \vork,  yield  in  every  line  conclusive  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
this  position,  and  inculcate  a  most  portentous  lesson  to  the 
nations,  which  are  yet  at  a  distance  from  the  voracious  jaws  of 
French  alliance. 

The  single  case  of  Spain, — not  to  cite  that  of  every  other 
country  of  the  world  with  which  the  military  despotism  of 
France  has  held  any  intercourse, — is  alone  sufficient  to  war- 
rant us  in  applying  to  that  despotism,  every  epithet  of  repro- 
bation which  language  can  furnish, — -every  image  of  moral 
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deformity  which  the  imagination  can  mould,  to  stigmatize 
and  to  portray  the  excesses  of  tyranny  and  the  utmost  pos- 
sible guilt  of  unprincipled  ambition.  In  the  original  proceed- 
ings of  Bonaparte  towards  Spain,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  which  he  now  wages  upon  the  unhappy  Spaniards,  there  is 
a  complication  of  atrocity  such  as  never  before  stained  the  an- 
nals of  our  species,  or  could  have  fallen  within  the  range  of 
the  most  misanthropic  and  inventive  fancy.  The  crimes  which 
mark  out  and  distinguish  this  particular  usurpation  from  any 
other  on  the  records  of  history,  appear  almost  too  stupendous 
for  human  wickedness  to  perpetrate,  as  they  are  certainly  too 
heinous  for  human  vengeance  to  punish. — The  blood  now  flow- 
ing from  the  Spaniards  must  ascend  to  the  tribunal  of  eternal 
Justice,  and  claim  retribution  for  their  unparalleled  wrongs. 
In  the  fmal  proportions  of  that  justice,  those  wrongs  will  be 
duly  appreciated,  and  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  asserted  and 
avenged.  There  remains  for  them,  and  for  all  those  in  whom 
the  moral  sense,  and  our  inborn  hatred  of  vice  are  not  utterly 
extinguished,  this  consolatory  assurance,  whatever  success, 
miay  attend  the  present  career  of  the  oppressor,  or  however 
slow  may  be  his  contemporaries  to  feel  or  to  acknowledge  the 
whole  intensity  of  his  guilt. 

When  we  review  the  history  of  the  first  invasion  of  South 
America  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  horrible  war  of  ambition 
and  avarice  which  they  there  prosecuted  against  an  inno- 
cent and  unoffending  race,  and  then  meditate  on  that  of 
which  Spain  is  now  the  frightful  theatre,  we  almost  think  we 
can  trace  in  the  latter,  the  hand  of  an  avenging  Providence  to 
whom  ages  are  but  as  minutes,  visiting  the  usurpations  and 
the  murders  of  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru  upon  the 
heads  of  their  unhappy  descendents.  An  inscrutable  wisdom 
may  thus  one  day  retaliate  upon  France,  and  turn  against  her, 
with  an  aggravated  sting,  the  same  hellish  and  desolating  pas- 
sions, of  which  she  is  now  the  suitable  agent  to  scourge  and 
lacerate  her  wretched  neighbour. 

Should  mankind  in  another  age  revert  to  a  due  sense  of 
right, — should  the  virtues  and  the  charities  of  the  heart  ever 
regain  a  general  influence, — the  story  of  the  present  war 
in  Spain  may  be  discredited  as  the  fiction  of  an  extravagant 
romance;  the  perfidy  and  the  ravages  of  the  usurper  will  appear 
to  belong,  not  to  a  monarch  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
boasted  era  of  heroic  courage,  of  refined  philanthropy  and 
philosophical  light,  but  to  some  fabled  monster  formed,  as  a 
great  orator  has  expressed  it,  "  in  the  eclipse  of  reason  and 
*^  in  a  season  of  political  dismay  and  moral  abjection." 
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LETTERS  ON  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 
LETTER  rV^ 

My  Dear  H , 

In  my  last  epistle,  I  promised  to  resume  the  subject  of  the 
scientific  institutions,  and  to  say  something  more  of  the  learned 
men,  of  Paris.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  perform  my  engage- 
ment. Let  me  conduct  you  at  once  to  an  establishment  for  the 
promotion  of  knowledge,  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  per- 
fect, of  which  the  French  metropolis  can  boast.  I  mean  the 
Garden  of  Plants,  now  termed  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, situated  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  suburbs,  and  com- 
prising a  space  of  many  acres.  This  magnificent  institution 
claims  the  unqualified  admiration  of  a  stranger,  and  would 
alone,  if  all  the  other  public  foundations  for  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  were  abolished,  assert  the  munificence  of  its 
patrons,  and  redeem  the  scientific  character  of  Paris.  The 
picturesque  decorations  of  the  garden  do  not  more  delight- 
fully recreate  the  eye,  than  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, and  the  manner  of  the  application,  warm  the  feelings, 
and  gratify  the  understanding.  The  oftener  I  visited  this  spot, 
the  more  I  examined  it  in  detail,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  copious  fountains  of  knowledge  which  ?.re  here  opened 
with  the  most  splendid  liberality,  the  more  perfect  and  praise- 
worthy, did  I  find  the  whole  organization. 

The  Garden  of  Plants  dates  its  origin  as  far  back  as 
1640,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL  In  1665,  it  bore  the 
title  of  Hortus  Regius^  and  exhibited  a  catalogue  of  four 
thousand  plants.  From  that  period  it  made  but  slow  progress, 
until  Louis  XV.  placed  it  under  the  direction  of  Buffon, 
the  celebrated  naturalist,  to  whose  anxious  care  and  inde- 
fatigable exertions,  it  ov/es  its  present  extent  and  magnificence. 
It  is  now  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  government, 
and  superintended  by  twelve  professors;  each  of  whom  regu- 
lates exclusively,  whatever  appertains  to  the  deoartment  of 
science,  which  he  is  selected  to  teach.  This  institution  com- 
prises, 1st.  A  botanical  garden  and  numerous  hot-houses 
admirably  disposed,  and  stocked  with  the  most  various  and 
abundant  collection  of  plants  in  the  universe.  There  is  scarcely 
a  member  of  the  vegetable  tribe  belonging  to  the  known  parts 
of  the  globe,  of  which  it  cannot  furnish  a  specimen.  2d.  An 
extensive  chemical  laboratory,  od.  A  cabinet  of  comparative 
anatomy,  with  which  nothing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  else- 
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where  can  sustain  a  parallel.  4th.  A  valuable  cabinet  of  pre- 
parations in  anatomy  and  natural  history.  (5th.  A  large  li- 
brary, consisting  principally  of  works  relating  to  natural  his- 
tory, and  possessing  some  very  curious  drawings.  6th.  A 
museum  of  natural  history,  confessedly  unequalled,  in  point 
of  variety  and  distribution.  7th.  A  menagerie,  well  stocked, 
which  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  animals,  &c.  are  distri- 
buted in  various  parts  of  the  garden,  in  appropriate  inclo- 
sures  and  habitations,  which,  being  embellished  with  great 
taste  and  judgment,  produce  a  very  striking  and  fanciful 
effect.  The  edifices  in  which  the  cabinets  are  deposited,  and 
the  professors  lodged,  are  convenient  and  spacious.  A  beautiful 
little  structure,  intitled  the  amphitheatre,  is  appropriated  to 
the  delivery  of  the  lectures. 

During  the  summer  season,  public  and  gratuitous  courses  of 
lectures  are  given,  in  mineralogy,  geology,  chemistry,  bo- 
tany, ornithology,  osteology,  iconography,  simple  and  com- 
parative anatomy,  &c.  Among  the  professors  at  the  period 
of  my  visit,  were,  Hauy,  Jussieu,  Fourcroy,  Cuvier,  Lacepede, 
and  Portal,  names  of  the  highest  eminence  in  science.  The 
Museum,  Library,  &c.  are  open  every  day  to  students,  and 
twice  a  week  to  casual  visiters.  The  latter,  however,  must  be 
supplied  with  tickets  of  admission,  by  the  annual  director, 
from  whom  tkey  are  obtained  without  difficulty.  This  pre- 
caution answers  a  necessary  purpose  of  discrimination. 

The  garden  itself  is  open  to  all  persons,  without  dis- 
tinction. The  remoteness  of  its  situation,  aloof  from  the 
bustle  and  throng  of  the  capital,  serves  to  protect  it  from 
the  incursion  of  the  rabble,  and  of  the  world  of  fashion.  Its 
walks  are,  therefore,  frequented  chiefly  by  those,  who  are 
prompted,  either  by  the  impulse  of  curiosity,  or  the  love  of 
knowledge.  In  good  weather,  the  professors  of  botany  give 
their  peripatetic  lessons  to  a  numerous  train  of  disciples, 
without  fear  of  molestation  or  interruption  from  idle  loiterers, 
and  oftentimes  with  no  other  auditors  or  spectators,  than  the 
former.  The  most  habitual  loungers  in  the  Garden  of  Plants, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Luxembourg,  are  decayed  emigrants, 
and  other  persons  impoverished  by  the  revolution,  who  find  a 
cheap  lodging  in  the  suburbs,  and  dedicate  most  of  their  time 
to  solitary  exercise  or  meditation,  in  these  retreats. 

This  institution  unites  all  that  the  imagination  of  a  pastoral 
poet,  or  the  curiosity  of  a  naturalist  could  demand.  It  com- 
bines whatever  can  solace  the  sense,  or  amuse  the  fancy,  or 
gratify  a  scientific  inquirer.  With  regard  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  it  is  a  kind  of  microcosm.  The  vegetation 
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of  every  clime,  including  the  loftiest  as  well  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  odoriferous,  is  offered  to  the  inspection  of  the  studi- 
ous and  inquisitive,  and  spread  over  a  vast  surface,  embellished 
by  all  that  art  can  furnish  to  nature,  or  taste  yield  to  art.  The 
trees  and  plants  of  exotic  growth,  their  variegated  verdure, 
the  magnificent  avenues,  the  thick  groves  and  silent  arbors, 
the  diversified  and  fanciful  scenery  produced  by  the  mounds 
and  inclosures,  remind  you  of  the  island  which  Johnson 
allots  to  Seged,  and  which  he  describes  ^s  cultivated  only  for 
pleasure — as  /'  planted  with  every  flower  that  spreads  its 
"  colors  to  the  sun,  and  every  shrub  that  sheds  fragrance  in 
"  the  air."  In  one  part  of  the  botanical  garden,  there  is  an 
eminence  which  you  ascend  by  a  spiral  path,  and  from  the 
summit  of  which,  you  contemplate  one  of  the  most  noble  pros- 
pects that  I  have  ever  beheld.  From  the  pavilion  on  the  top, 
you  survey  at  your  leisure,  the  architectural  monuments  of  the 
capital,  the  Seine  in  some  part  of  its  course,  the  irregular  hills 
of  the  vicinity  covered  with  verdure,  the  cultivated  meadows 
which  spread  themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  im- 
mediately below,  the  garden  itself,  in  all  its  variety  of  hues 
and  symmetry  of  arrangement. 

When  I  have  been  seated  at  noon,  on  a  fine  day,  in  the 
month  of  August,  or  in  the  commencement  of  May,  under 
one  of  the  majestic  ash  of  the  garden  of  plants,  with  this 
Elysian  scene  before  me,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  profound  si- 
lence, and  of  a  solitude  interrupted  only  by  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  the  professor  of  botany  and  his  pupils,  I  have 
almost  fancied  myself  among  the  groves  of  the  Athenian 
academy,  and  could  imagine  that  I  heard  the  lessons  of  the 
-'  divine"  Plato.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  spacious  and  noble 
walks  and  gardens  of  Oxford,  which  are  so  admirably  cal- 
culated for  the  exercises  both  of  the  mind  and  body,  the 
fancy  takes  wing,  and  readily  transports  the  student  of  anti- 
quity, to  those  venerable  seats  of  knowledge,  where  the 
sublime  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  was  taught,  and  "  the  mas- 
"  ters  of  human  reason"  displayed  their  incomparable  elo- 
quence: 

"  ihe  green  retreats 
"  Of  Academus,  and  the  thymy  vale, 
"  Where  oft  enchanted  with  Socratic  sounds, 
"  Ilyssus  pure  devolved  his  tuneful  stream 
"  In  g'entle  murmurs." 

I  could,  with  my  fancy  roused  by  the  prospect  before  me, 
and  heated  by  the  recollection  of  the  glory  and  the  benefit 
which  the  human  race  has  derived  from  the  schools  of  Athens, 
anticipate  the  day,  when  similar  institutions  would  flourish  m 
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our  own  country,  and  like  them,  "  pour  forth  a  colony"  of 
profound  statesmen,  legislators,  and  philosophers,  who  might 
shed  a  permanent  radiance  over  the  American  name,  and 
open  new  sources  of  instruction  and  happiness,  not  only  to  us, 
but  to  all  mankind.  I  reflected  upon  the  aptitude  of  a  popular 
state  for  the  most  noble  pursuits  of  active  and  speculative 
life: — upon  the  elective  affection,  which  the  studies  of  philo- 
sophy and  eloquence  may  be  said  to  entertain  for  a  political 
system,  that  encourages  an  unlimited  freedom  of  inquiry,  into 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge;  which  asserts  the  exclu- 
sive dominion  of  just  and  equal  laws;  which  lays  open  the 
offices  of  public  trust  and  honor  to  all  classes  of  citizens; 
under  which  the  oratorical  art  is  a  powerful  engine  both  of 
patriotism  and  ambition,  and  the  spirit  of  t^nterprise,  the  main 
spring  of  efforts  and  improvements,  that  know  no  bounds,  but 
those  which  Providence  has  assigned  to  the  human  faculties 
either  of  moral  happiness  or  of  intellectual  perfection.  I  re- 
flected upon  the  height  to  which  we  are  already  raised  by  the 
labors  and  discoveries  of  the  nations  of  the  other  hemisphere; 
upon  the  singular  and  peculiar  fitness  of  our  federative  sys- 
tem for  the  excitement  of  that  generous  and  stimulating  emu- 
lation, which  conduces  so  efficaciously  to  the  complete  de- 
velopment and  culture  of  the  human  powers.  I  called  to  mind 
what  Gibbon  has  said  of  the  states  of  Greece,  the  remem- 
brance of  whose  institutions  had  awakened  the  glowing  ex- 
pectations in  which  my  imagination  rioted,  and  was  prompted 
to  congratulate  myself,  not  only  on  the  striking  resemblance 
between  our  position  and  the  picture  he  draws,  but  on  the 
obvious  advantage  we  enjoy  in  the  comparison.  "  The  cities 
*'  of  ancient  Greece,"  says  the  historian,  "  were  cast  in  the 
*'  happy  mixture  of  union  and  independence,  which  is  re- 
**  peated  on  a  larger  scale,  but  in  a  looser  form,  by  the  nations 
*'  of  modern  Europe:  the  union  of  language,  religion,  and 
"  manners,  which  renders  them  the  spectators  and  judges  of 
"  each  other's  merit:  the  independence  of  government  and 
"  interest,  which  asserts  their  separate  freedom,  and  excites 
"  them  to  strive  for  preeminence  in  the  career  of  glory." 

At  the  period  of  my  residence  in  Paris,  the  abbe  Hauy,  so 
celebrated  for  his  labors  in  mineralogy,  was  the  annual  di- 
rector of  the  garden  of  plants.  I  was  made  known  to  him, 
soon  after  my  arrival,  and  enjoyed  a  familiar  access  both  to  his 
study,  and  to  the  invaluable  treasures  under  his  care.  To  this 
excellent  person  the  v/orld  is  largely  indebted  for  his  crys- 
tallography, and  his  plan  for  the  specification  of  minerals. 
When  I  recollected  what  he  had  achieved  in  his  departmen'- 
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of  science,  and  the  labors  he  was  then  compelled  to  undergo, 
and  adverted,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  advanced  age,  and  to  the 
extreme  debility  of  his  frame  bordering  on  absolute  decrepi- 
tude, I  was  struck  with  astonishment  and  admiration,  at  the 
activity  of  spirit  and  the  force  of  volition,  which  were  neces- 
sary to  vanquish  obstacles  apparently  insurmountable.  No 
person,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
this  individual,  can  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  softness  and 
urbanity  of  his  manners,  to  the  depth  and  variety  of  his 
scientific  attainments,  and  to  the  sound  and  elevated  morality 
of  his  character  and  opinions.  In  his  lectures,  he  is  remarkable 
for  the  perspicuity  of  method  and  expression,  and  the  felicity 
of  illustration,  with  which  he  treats  a  subject;  the  exposition 
of  which  exacts  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.  Hauy 
is  a  Catholic  priest,  and  no  less  scrupulously  exact  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  than  indefatigably  la- 
borious in  the  prosecution  of  his  official  researches.  He  wears 
the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  common  with  his  brethren 
of  the  Institute,  and  is  treated  by  them,  with  the  deference 
due  to  his  private  virtues,  and  to  his  extensive  knowledge. 

In  one  of  our  walks  in  the  garden  of  plants,  he  related  to 
me  a  circumstance,  which  was  well  fitted  to  recal  mv  fancy 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  republican  era  of  Athens,  and 
deserves  to  be  recorded  as  an  illustration  of  the  despotism  un- 
der which  he  lives.  He  stated,  that  he  had  received  a  perem- 
tory  order  from  the  Emperor  to  compose  and  finish,  within  the 
space  of  six  months,  a  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  for 
the  use  of  the  schools;  and  that  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  plead 
either  the  multitude  of  his  avocations,  his  physical  infirmities, 
or  the  distant  connexion  between  this  subject  and  his  parti- 
cular studies.  All  expostulation  was  futile:  and  the  professor, 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  task,  v/ithin  the  period  prescribed, 
was  forced  to  subduct  a  considerable  portion  of  time  from 
the  hours  which  he  usually  allotted  to  repose  and  exercise. 
He  produced  a  work  which  now  claims  the  first  rank,  as  an 
elementary  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  has  been 
translated  into  nearly  all  languages  of  Europe.^  He  showed 

*  Notwithstanding"  the  compulsion  practised  in  this  case,  the  good  old 
man  found  it  expedient  to  hold  the  following'  languat^e  in  his  introduction 
to  the  work.  "  Ce  Traite  avait  ete  desipi'ne  pur  se  niajeste  I'Empereur  et 
"  Roi,  au  nombre  de  ceux  qui  devaient  servir  a  Tinstruction  publiq  e. 
"  Aucun  motif  n'etait  plus  propre  a  exciter  notre  zele  et  nos  eiforts, 
"  qu'un  temoig^nage  de  confiance  aussi  honorable  de  la  part  d'un  heros, 
**  qui  n'a  besoin  que  d'appeler  les  autres  homraes  a  I'execution  de  ses 
"  desseins,  pour  les  clever  au-dessus  d'eux-memes.  Des-lors  nous  n'avons 
*'  plus  connu  d'autre  soin  que  cejui  de  concourir  a  sea  vues  biejifaisantes^ 
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me  a  version  of  it  in  the  Polish,  upon  which  he  appeared  to 
dwell  with  lively  satisfaction.  I  was  informed,  afterwards, 
that  a  similar  mandate  had  been  sent  to  several  other  of  the 
savans  and  literati  of  Paris,  who  were  supposed  to  be  best 
qualified  for  the  composition  of  such  works,  as  were  required 
in  the  Lycees.  Their  gracious  sovereign  and  liege  lord,  ad- 
mitted of  no  excuse  arising  from  any  cause  whatever,  and,  by 
this  singular  exercise  of  power,  answered  the  double  purpose, 
of  obtaining  luminous  treatises  on  the  rudiments  of  science 
for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  Lycees,  and  of  per- 
verting their  judgment,  by  the  pompous  and  extravagant 
adulation,  contained  in  the  preface  of  every  new  book  intro- 
duced into  their  libraries. 

There  is  something  strangely  and  shockingly  despotical  in 
the  dominion  which  Bonaparte  thus  exerts  over  the  intellec- 
tual powers  and  acquirements  of  his  subjects;  and  every  thing 
that  is  detestable,  in  the  motives  by  which  he  is  actuated.  But 
if  the  effects  of  his  tyranny  were  of  as  much  utility  to  the 
world,  in  all  similar  instances,  as  in  that  of  the  abbe  Hauy, 
one  might  be  tempted  to  look  with  an  eye  of  indulgence  on 
the  irregularity  of  the  proceeding.  A  lover  of  science  might 
pardon  him,  for  this  unprecedented  usurpation  over  the  privi- 
leges of  the  republic  of  letters,  with  almost  as  much  facility, 
and  certainly  upon  much  stronger  and  more  amiable  motives, 
than  do  many  of  the  citizens  of  a  certain  free  government, 
with  which  you  and  I  are  well  acquainted,  for  the  annihilation 
of  all  the  republics  of  another  description,  that  have  fallen  within 
his  reach.  Notwithstanding  the  detestation  which  I  entertain 
for  lawless  force  or  arbitrary  authority  of  any  kind,  I  have 
been  sometimes  tempted  to  wish,  that  there  existed,  throughout 
the  literary  world,  a  power  of  coercion  similar  to  that  usurped 
by  Bonaparte;  and  which  might  be  occasionally  exerted, 
to  extort  a  volume  from  those  who  are  qualified  to  provide 
instruction  and  entertainment  for  mankind  by  the  labours  of 
the  closet,  but  upon  whom  the  common  incentives  have  no 
effect.  How  many  fine  intellects  have  I  not  encountered 
abroad? — How  many  do  we  not  daily  find  at  home,  fitted  for 
the  most  important  and  elegant  purposes  of  literature,  and  yet 

"  pour  procurer  aux  jeuncs  Frang-ais  Favanlaij^e  inestimable,  d'une  in- 
"  struction  capable  de  former  leur  jugemenl,  de  meubler  leur  esprit  de 
"  comiaissances  solides,  et  d'assurerle  succes  dcs  fonctious  qui  leur  seront 
"  assii^nees  dans  la  suite.  Mais  les  bornes  etroites  du  temps  que  neus 
"  laissait  rouverture  prochaine  d'une  partie  des  ecoles  publiques,  et  la 
•'  nature  me  me  d'un  ouvruge  relalif  a  une  science  dont  nous  etions  oc- 
"  cupcs  que  comme  en  passant,  nous  donnaient  un  juste  sujet  de  craindre 
'■'■  qu  il  ne  luissat  beaucoup  a  desirei." 
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running  down  to  waste,  as  it  were,  for  want  of  an  irresistible 
will  to  command  the  application  of  their  powers?  If  we  could 
but  form  a  tribunal  gifted  with  unerring  sagacity,  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  most  suitable  instruments  for  the  incorpora- 
tion and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  invested  with  absolute 
power  to  direct  them  at  pleasure,  how  many  valuable  souls,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  lord  Bacon,  might  not  be  left  to  posterity, 
which  now  disappear  with  their  tenements  of  clay?  How 
many  new  and  imperishable  sources  of  improvement  and 
delight  might  there  not  be  opened  to  mankind?  "  Compo- 
"  sition,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ''  is  for  the  most  part  an  effort  of 
"  slow  diligence  and  steady  perseverance,  to  which  the  mind 
"  is  dragged  by  necessity  or  resolution."  This  observation  is 
confirmed  by  general  experience;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that 
the  resolution  necessary  to  the  task  of  writing  is  not,  in  most 
instances,  produced  by  the  ambition  of  praise,  the  impetus  of 
public  virtue,  or  "  the  prompting  sting"  of  genius.  The  annals 
of  authorship  show,  that  the  animal  wants  of  life  have  too 
frequently  extorted  the  best  labors  of  the  pen,  when  every 
other  stimulus  would  have  been  ineffectual;  and  they  also 
prove  that  the  necessity,  of  which  Johnson  speaks,  does  not 
necessarily  chill  the  inspirations  of  genius,  or  materially  ob- 
struct the  operations  of  the  intellect. 

The  garden  of  plants,  as  I  have  before  said,  owes  its  pre- 
sent extent  and  magnificence  to  the  exertions  and  care  of  the 
Compte  de  Buffon.  In  this  institution,  and  in  his  great  work 
on  Natural  History,  which,  if  they  were  susceptible  of  a  com- 
parison, might  be  said  to  resemble  each  other,  he  has  left  an 
invaluable  inheritance  to  his  country,  and  erected  two  noble 
monuments  to  his  own  fame.  Gibbon  remarks,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  Memoirs,  "  that  style  is  the  image  of 
"  character."  This  observation  was  verified  in  the  person 
of  Buffon,  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  whose  diction  bore  an 
analogy  to  the  nature  of  his  understanding,  to  his  modes  of  ac- 
tion, and  to  his  general  habits  of  life.  He  wrote,  lived,  dressed, 
and  talked  magnificently.  I  was  told  by  one  who  had  been 
among  the  number  of  his  intimate  friends,  that  he  never  sat 
down  to  compose  in  the  morning,  until  his  valet  de  cJiambre 
had  completely  equipped  him  for  the  social  intercourse  of  the 
day.  He  imagined  that  his  periods  never  flowed  volubly,  or 
marched  majestically,  but  when  the  business  of  the  toilette 
was  finished,  and  the  person  suitably  decorated.  It  was  a 
maxim  with  him,  that  neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  should 
ever  be  found,  but  in  full  dress,  or  in  an  elegant  dishabille. 
Notwithstanding  the  statelv  affectation  and  the  rich  coloring- 
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of  his  style,  it  is  certain  that  he  bestowed  much  less  labour 
upon  it,  than  Rousseau  employed  on  a  diction,  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  which  are  apparent  ease  and 
simplicity. 

Marmontel,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  not  done  justice  to  Buffon, 
when  he  speaks  of  his  connexion  with  the  encyclopedists,  and 
ascribes  his  defection  from  them,  to  an  impatience  of  inferi- 
ority, and  a  desire  of  conciliating  the  favor  of  the  court,  to 
which  they  were  obnoxious.  The  naturalist  withdrew  from 
them,  because  he  disliked  their  principles,  and  was  disgusted 
with  the  arrogant  tone  and  jealous  competition  of  their 
society.  Marmontel  misrepresents  the  motives  of  Buffon,  but 
says  truly,  when  he  remarks  that  the  latter  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  live  with  some  magnificence,  and  preferred  having 
a  free  and  separate  bark  to  himself.  The  naturalist  left  a  son, 
who  reached  a  high  rank  in  the  army,  but  perished  by  the 
guillotine,  in  the  year  1 794.  He  met  death  with  great  courage, 
and  exclaimed,  several  times  on  the  scaffold,  "  citizens,  my 
"  name  is  Buffon!"  There  was,  however,  nothing  talismanic 
in  this  ejaculation,  when  addressed  to  the  ears  of  the  Parisian 
mob. 

The  arsenal  of  the  former  monarchs  of  France  is  situated 
opposite  to  the  garden  of  plants,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine.  It  contains  a  public  library  of  great  extent  and  value, 
but  was,  in  my  eye,  still  more  attractive,  from  being  the  resi- 
dence of  Mde.  de  Genlis,  with  whose  reputation  you  are  well 
acquainted.  She  occupied  gratuitously,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Emperor,  the  apartments  immediately  above  the  li- 
brary, of  which  she  had  the  unrestrained  use,  and  was  com- 
fortably, although  by  no  means  splendidly,  lodged.  I  had  oc- 
casion to  pay  frequent  visits  to  this  celebrated  woman,  and 
enjoyed  much  of  her  conversation.  Her  previous  history, 
and  particularly  the  part  which  she  acted  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  are  too  well  known  to  you,  to  need 
repetition  here.  I  shall,  therefore,  speak  only  of  her  present 
situation,  and  of  the  impression  which  she  left  upon  my 
mind. 

Mde.  de  Genlis,  once  the  governess  of  the  children  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  w^as  invested  with  the  same  character  at  the 
period  of  my  residence  in  Paris,  in  relation  to  the  then  queen 
of  Naples,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  This  was,  how- 
ever, a  merely  honorary  title  at  the  time,  and  has  not,  in  all 
likelihood,  since  required  personal  attention  to  the  duties 
of  the  station.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  pension  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars  a  year  from  the  Plmperor,  for  which  it  was 
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said  he  exacted  from  her  an  hebdomadal  or  weekly  epistle,  on 
miscellaneous  subjects.  It  was  stated,  that  he  had  imposed 
this  singular  species  of  fealty,  with  a  view  to  obtain  her  opi- 
nions on  the  affairs  of  the  day,  and  the  characters  of  those  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded. 

The  conversation  of  this  lady  impressed  me  with  a  high 
idea  of  her  powers,  and  corresponded  to  the  celebrity  of  her 
name.  She  appeared  to  me  rather  solemn  and  didactic  than 
otherwise,  and  displayed  much  less  fancy  and  vivacity  in 
discourse,  than  I  was  led  to  expect,  from  the  rich  imagery, 
and  the  glowing  pictures,  with  which  her  works  abound. 
But  I  was  still  delighted  with  the  depth  and  beauty  of  her 
observations  on  human  nature,  and  with  the  rational  and 
philosophical  strain  of  her  ideas.  I  could  discover,  at  every 
moment,  proofs  of  the  most  acute  discernment,  of  a  memory 
uncommonly  tenacious,  and  of  a  very  singular  faculty  of 
description.  The  chief  merit  of  her  writings  may,  indeed,  be 
said  to  consist,  not  so  much  in  the  flights  of  a  vigorous 
imagination,  as  in  the  expression  of  strong  feeling,  and  in 
the  skill,  with  which  she  discovers  and  exhibits  the  various 
shades,  and  the  ridiculous  points,  of  the  human  character. 
She  paints  the  depravity  and  the  follies  of  the  world  with  a 
force  and  fidelity,  which  lead  you  to  suppose  that  she  must 
have  had  for  a  long  time  some  horrible  models  before  her 
eyes,  and  retained  many  bitter  recollections  of  them  in 
her  heart. 

We  conversed  much  about  England,  where  she  resided 
during  a  part  of  the  revolution,  and  was  treated  with  the  dis- 
tinction due  to  her  reputation  and  talents.  She  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  be  but  litde  infected  with  that  Anglo-mania  which 
has  been  made,  by  the  French  government,  so  serious  a  charge 
against  her  brilliant  rival,  Mde.  de  Stael.  She  spoke  of  that 
country,  in  terms  much  more  creditable  to  her  policy,  than  to 
her  candor  or  gratitude.  The  English  were,  according  to  Mde. 
de  Genlis,  at  least  a  century  behind-hand  in  civilization; 
wholly  destitute  of  taste  or  knowledge  in  the  fine  arts;  and 
chiefly  remarkable,  for  the  illiberality  of  their  prejudices, 
and  the  exorbitance  of  their  pride.  She  found  no  merit  in  any 
English  novels  or  romances,  excepting  those  of  Miss  Burney, 
and  was  particularly  disgusted  vdth  the  productions  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,  who,  nevertheless,  is  described  by  the  author  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature,  as  "  the  mighty  magician  of  the  Mys= 
"  teries  of  Udolpho,  bred  and  nourished  by  the  Florentine 
''  muses,  and  extolled  as  a  poetess,  '  whom  Ariosto  would  have 
"  acknowledged  with  rapture."  I  coincide  with  this  illustrious 

Vol.  I.  2  Q 
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critic,  and  venture  to  claim,  for  the  novels  of  England,  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  those  of  France,  in  their  distinguishing 
and  appropriate  character,  as  a  just  representation  of  familiar 
life  and  manners,  and  an  exertion  of  the  pov/ers  of  fancy,  in 
favor  of  genuine  feeling  and  sound  morals.  In  works  of  ima- 
gination generally,  the  female  writers  of  England  greatly 
excel,  in  my  opinion,  the  literary  sisterhood  of  France.  I  have 
been  often  led  to  reflect  upon  this  circumstance  with  some 
surprise,  as  French  women  certainly  display  much  more 
fancy  in  conversation,  and  enjoy,  by  their  preponderance  in 
society  and  their  habits  of  social  intercourse,  very  important 
advantages  for  the  culture  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Madame  de  Genlis  is  said  to  have  been  uncommonly  hand- 
some in  her  youth,  but  is  now  of  an  advanced  age,  and  pre- 
serves no  other  vestige  of  beauty,  than  an  eye  of  great  fire 
and  penetration.  She  was  conspicuous  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  for  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit,  and  the  variety  of  her  ac- 
complishments, many  of  which  she  still  retains.  She  is  now 
almost  unrivalled  among  her  ov/n  sex,  for  her  skill  in  music 
and  drawing,  and  distinguished  for  a  singular  talent  in  imi- 
tating precious  stones.  She  showed  me  a  specimen  of  her 
labors  in  this  way,  in  the  form  of  a  snuff-box,  that  produced 
the  most  complete  illusion.  She  was,  when  I  saw  her,  occu- 
pied in  the  composition  of  a  work,  to  be  intitled,  the  Botany 
of  the  Bible,  or,  a  History  of  the  Plants  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  writings,  and  had  herself  sketched  and  colored  a  num- 
ber of  designs  for  the  work,  in  a  most  happy  style  of  ex- 
ecution."^ 

The  strongest  and  most  valuable  titles,  which  this  lady 
justly  prefers,  to  respect  and  admiration,  do  not,  however, 
arise  from  any  external  accomplishments  of  this  kind,  but  are 
founded  upon  her  indefatigable  industry,  her  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  her  various  attainments  in  literature, 
her  uncommon  powers  of  invention  and  description,  and  the 
ease,  correctness,  and  occasional  felicity  of  her  style.  At  a 
very  early  age,  she  was  initiated  into  one  of  the  most  brilliant, 

*  Hei"  plan  was  subsequently  enlarged.  The  v.ork  was  published  in  the 
commencement  of  the  last  summer,  under  the  title  of  "  La  Botanique 
*'  Historique  et  Litteraire,  contenant  tous  les  traits,  toutes  les  anecdotes, 
'*  et  les  superstitions  relatives  aux  fleurs  dont  il  est  fait  mention  dans 
"  rhistoii-e  sahite  et  prophane  et  des  details  sur  quelques  plantes  singu- 
''  lieres,  ou  qui  portent  les  nom?  de  personnages  celebres,  et  sur  celles  qui 
'*  servent  aux  cukes  relig-ieux,"  &c.  We  observe,  that  she  has  published 
recently,  a  collection  of  drawings,  intitled,  "  Arabesques  Mythologiqucs, 
•'  ou  les  attributs  de  toutes  les  divinites  de  la  fable,  en  cinquantfe  quatre 
"  pluiches." 
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polished,  intelligent,  and  I  may  add,  depraved  societies  that 
has  ever  existed.  She  brought  to  it,  a  mind  always  on  the 
alert  in  observation,  capable  of  analysing  the  most  intricate 
features,  and  penetrating  into  the  deepest  recesses,  of  the 
human  character,  and  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  a  most 
exquisite  relish  for  the  pleasures  and  occupations  of  the 
fashionable  world. 

No  woman  of  her  time  has  been  more  habitually  in  con- 
versation widi  the  best  intellects  of  Europe,  during  the  course 
of  a  long  life;  and  there  is  none,  perhaps,  who  has  more  suc- 
cessfully improved  her  opportunities.  She  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  sect  of  republicans  and  philosophers,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  and  is  far  from  having 
passed  a  blameless  life.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  itself,  and  highly  honorable  to  her,  that  all  her 
writings  breathe  the  purest  morality;  and  that  many  of  them 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue. 
Her  Theatre  of  Education,  one  of  her  first  and  most  in- 
genious productions,  is,  I  think,  among  the  best  sources  of 
moral  instruction  open  to  young  girls,  and  a  book,  which, 
of  all  others,  I  would  most  readily  put  into  their  hands.  It 
appeared  to  give  her  no  small  pleasure,  when  she  was  in- 
formed, that  this  work  had  a  considerable  circulation  in  this 
country.  Her  works  would  now  fill  at  least  sixty  octavo 
volumes,  and  afford  proofs  not  only  of  a  prodigious  fertility 
of  invention,  but  of  the  most  astonishing  diligence.  What 
impression  would  such  Herculean  labors  have  made  on  John- 
son, who,  with  no  instance  of  female  hardihood  before  him, 
that  bore  any  proportion  to  this,  has,  nevertheless,  used  the 
following  language? 

"  In  former  times,  the  pen,  like  the  sword,  was  considered 
"  as  consigned  by  nature  to  the  hands  of  men;  the  ladies 
"  contented  themselves  with  private  virtues  and  domestic 
"  excellence;  and  a  female  writer,  like  a  female  warrior,  was 
"  considered  as  a  kind  of  eccentric  being,  that  deviated,  how- 
"  ever  illustriously,  from  her  due  sphere  of  action,  and  was, 
"  therefore,  rather  to  be  gazed  at  with  wonder,  than  coun- 
"  tenanced  by  imitation.  But,  as  in  times  past,  there  is  said  to 
"  have  been  a  nation  of  Amazons,  who  drew  the  bow  and 
"  wielded  the  battle -ax,  formed  encampments,  and  wasted 
'*  nations;  the  revolution  of  years  has  now  produced  a  ge- 
"  neration  of  Amazons  of  the  pen,  who,  with  the  spirit  of  their 
"  predecessors,  have  set  masculine  tyranny  at  defiance,  as- 
"  serted  their  claim  to  the  regions  of  science,  and  seem  re= 
"  solved  to  contest  the  usurpations  o^  the  other  sex." 
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Mde,  de  Genlis,  at  the  period  of  my  acquaintance  with  her, 
saw  the  most  intelligent  society  of  Paris,  and  Quve petit  soupers^ 
which  exhibited  an  image  of  the  old  entertainments  of  the  same 
kind,  and  at  which  there  reigned  much  of  the  bon  ton  of  the 
old  regime.  The  most  prominent  member  of  her  circle  was 
cardinal  Maury,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  national 
assembly,  and  to  whom,  both  the  palm  of  eloquence  and  energy 
was,  during  the  sitting  of  that  body,  almost  universally  ac- 
corded. As  the  author  of  several  works  of  great  merit,  as  the 
most  intrepid  and  powerful  antagonist  of  Mirabeau,  and 
the  bulwark  of  the  clergy  and  the  throne,  he  enjoyed  an  un- 
equalled share  of  consideration,  particularly  among  the  royal- 
ists of  the  dav.  He  is  now  in  the  first  ranks  of  French  liter- 
ature, and,  without  competition,  the  most  distinguished  and 
able  ecclesiastic  of  the  empire.  He  emigrated  to  Italy  before 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  sheltered  himself,  in  different  parts 
of  that  country,  from  the  storm  of  the  revolution.  Pius  the 
VI.  gave  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  deputed  him  in  1792,  to 
Frankfort,  to  officiate  there  as  his  nuncio,  at  the  coronation 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  On  the  irruption  of  the  French 
armies  into  Italv,  orders  were  issued  to  arrest  him  wherever 
he  could  be  found;  and  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty,  that  he 
escaped  the  vigilant  pursuit  of  his  enemies.  After  sharing  the 
fortunes  of  Pius  until  his  death,  he  addressed,  in  1805,  a  let- 
ter to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  signifying  his  intention  to  re- 
turn to  France,  and  to  do  homage  to  the  new  government. 
Bonaparte  granted  him  an  interview  the  same  year,  at  Genoa; 
and  the  result  of  the  meeting  was  said  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  both. 

Since  the  period  of  his  return  to  France,  he  has  received 
the  most  flattering  demonstrations  of  the  Imperial  favor,  and 
evinced  his  gratitude,  by  the  most  profound  obsequiousness, 
and  the  grossest  adulation.  In  all  the  mummeries  to  which 
the  French  government  has  rendered  the  forms  of  religion 
subservient.  Cardinal  Maury  has  been  the  chief  puppet,  and 
the  ready  insti*ument; — whether  the  task,  imposed  upon  him, 
was  to  pronounce  the  legality  of  the  Emperor's  divorce,  or  to 
attest  the  numerous  favors  w^hich  his  master  has  conferred 
upon  the  Catholic  worship.  The  cardinal  was  made  the 
almoner  of  Prince  Jerome,  and  took  occasion  to  introduce, 
into  the  discourse  which  he  pronounced  on  his  admission  to 
the  Institute,  a  solemn  eulogium  on  that  individual.  The  ex- 
traordinary virtues  and  talents  of  the  Iniperial  family  consti- 
tute his  favorite  theme  in  conversation,  and  are  habitually 
extolled  by    him  with  a  fervor  and  emphasis,  of  which  the 
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insincerity  is  no  less  certain,  than  the  flattery  is  disgusting* 
His  residence  in  Italy,  appears  not  only  to  have  destroyed  the 
energy  of  his  character,  but  to  have  weakened  the  powers  of 
his  understanding.  The  discourse  I  have  just  mentioned  ex- 
cited the  loftiest  expectations  throughout  the  whole  capital, 
and  attracted  an  auditory  to  the  Institute,  more  numerous  and 
brilliant  than  any  which  had  been  assembled  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion, for  many  years  before.  It  fatigued  every  hearer,  and 
none  more  than  myself,  whose  hopes  were  buoyed  up  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Even  his  most  zealous  friends  felt  and  ex- 
pressed a  heavy  disappointment. 

A  little  circumstance  preceded  this  exhibition,  which  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  au- 
thority exercised  by  Bonaparte  over  the  Institute.  Cardinal 
Maury  was  a  member  of  the  old  academy  of  Paris,  and, 
as  such,  was  intitled  to  claim  a  seat  among  that  body.  This 
was  granted  without  hesitation;  but  he  insisted  also  upon  re- 
ceiving from  them,  at  his  inauguration,  the  title  of  Jloti- 
seigjieur^  in  virtue  of  his  dignity  as  cardinal.  The  case  was 
without  a  direct  precedent  in  their  annals,  and  the  innovation 
not  palatable  to  the  members.  Cardinal  Dubois,  indeed,  of 
infamous  memory,  had  been  saluted  v/ith  this  title;  but  it 
was  in  his  capacity  of  minister  to  Louis  XV.  and  not  in  his 
ecclesiastical  character.  The  demand  was,  therefore,  rejected; 
but  Maury  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.  The  dis- 
pute, which  arose  out  of  this  question, occasioned  the  ceremony 
of  his  admission  to  be  postponed  for  some  weeks.  All  Paris 
was  in  despair  at  the  delay,  until  the  Emperor  relieved  his 
*'  good  city,"  by  interposing  his  authority  and  seconding  the 
request  of  his  new  proselyte,  with  a  positive  mandate,  which 
was  promptly  obeyed. 

Marmontel  pronounces  in  his  Memoirs,  a  warm  eulogium 
upon  the  splendid  oratorical  powers  and  the  amiable  qualities 
of  Maury,  but  blames  him  for  his  overweening  arrogance, 
and  the  excessive  impetuosity  of  his  temper.  His  character 
has  undergone  a  sensible  change,  since  the  period  at  which 
Marmontel  wrote.  He  seems  no  longer  to  possess  that  felicity 
of  style  which  marks  his  early  writings,  or  that  nervous, 
prompt  and  commanding  eloquence,  which  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished his  magnanimous  efforts  in  the  national  assemblv. 
I  saw  in  him,  and  those  who  approach  him  frequently  alike 
recognise,  an  ambitious  and  arrogant,  bat  cautious  and  politic 
prelate,  aspiring  to  the  Roman  purple  and  to  political  conse- 
quence, and  willing  to  hold  any  language,  or  to  act  any  part, 
which  may  prove  agreeable  or  useful  to  his  patron.  Should 
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Bonaparte  be  able  to  overcome,  in  his  favor,  that  repugnance 
which  he  feels  to  all  those,  who  were  conspicuous  for  their 
devotion  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  Maury  will  undoubtedly 
be  selected  as  the  chief  agent  in  the  execution  of  the  plans, 
that  he  may  have  in  view  with  regard  to  religion.  It  is  said, 
that  the  cardinal  has  in  his  hands  very  important  documents 
on  the  subject  of  the  revolution,  which,  in  all  probability,  will 
never  see  the  light,  in  consequence,  according  to  the  Parisian 
phrase,  of  the  new  position  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

Although  Maury  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  royalist 
party  in  the  national  assembly,  and  by  far  the  most  strenuous, 
active,  and  intrepid  defender  of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that  he  was,  at  no  time,  personally  odious, 
even  to  the  most  infuriate  of  the  jacobin  mob  of  Paris,  and 
rarely  the  object  of  their  indignities.  The  poissardes  some- 
times abused,  but  more  frequently  applauded  him;  even  the 
most  venal  and  factious  of  the  journals  of  the  day  occasionally 
pronounced  his  panegyric.  The  populace  are  said  to  have  ap- 
plied this  language  to  him.  "  At  least  he  does  not  seek  to  de- 
"  ceive  us:  he  serves  the  cause  that  he  has  espoused  openly 
"  and  honestly."  "  Au  moins  il  ne  cherche  pas  a  nous  trahir, 
"  et  il  sert  franchment  le  parti  qu'il  a  embrasse."  The  im- 
pression produced  upon  the  minds  of  all  parties,  by  the  in- 
flexible courage,  the  vehement  candor,  and  the  unshaken  con- 
stancy with  which  he  exposed  and  withstood  the  designs  of 
the  republican  party,  certainly  contributed  to  save  his  life.  He 
overawed  his  enemies,  and  extorted  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  lower  classes.  His  example  serves  to  show, 
that  in  a  season  of  public  commotion,  or  of  danger  from  the 
plots  of  faction,  an  individual  may  best  consult  his  personal 
interests,  by  boldly  asserting,  and  resolutely  defending,  the 
cause  of  justice  and  of  truth. 


LETTER  V. 

In  that  part  ol  Paris,  which  is  called  the  Marais,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  arsenal,  was  the  residence  of  M. 
de  Seze,  who  pronounced  the  defence  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
who,  before  the  revolution,  was  among  the  most  brilliant 
orators  of  the  French  bar.  In  the  house  of  this  gentleman,  I 
vvas  almost  domiciliated,  and  passed  the  most  pleasant,  and 
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perhaps  instructive  hours,  which  I  allotted  to  social  inter- 
course during  my  sojournment  in  the  French  capital.  My 
memory  dwells  upon  what  I  saw  and  heard,  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  with  a  satisfaction  that  is  wholly  without  alloy,  and 
my  heart  dilates  with  acknowledgment,  when  I  am  led  to  re- 
flect upon  the  endearing  kindness  and  the  indulgent  con- 
sideration, which  were  there  displayed  towards  a  young 
stranger,  whose  titles  to  attention  fell  so  far  short  of  those  of 
the  host  and  his  society,  and  whose  country  was  only  known 
to  them  through  descriptions  which  falsely  represented,  it  as 
the  nursery  of  barbarous  manners  and  sordid  passions.  I  wit- 
nessed, in  the  family  of  de  Seze,  a  picture  of  "  the  mild 
"  majesty  of  private  life,"  such  as  embellished  France,  in 
many  hallowed  mansions,  before  the  revolution;  enlivened  by 
the  winning  vivacity,  graced  by  the  polished  refinements  and 
ennobled  by  the  high  honour,  of  the  old  French  character.  The 
virtues  of  the  heart  shone  with  the  lustre  which  they  receive 
from  the  most  valuable  endowments  of  nature,  improved  by 
rich  culture  and  exquisite  taste;  from  habitual  attention  to 
the  most  liberal  and  exalted  pursuits;  from  a  sort  of  youthful, 
fresh  enthusiasm,  even  in  the  advanced  stages  of  existence, 
for  the  arts  and  the  offspring  of  imagination;  from  a  fond  in- 
dulgence of  the  "  bland  illusions"  of  domestic  and  social  life; 
and  from  that  true  and  amiable  philosophy  of  optimism,  Avhich 
incessantly  turns  to  the  eye,  under  almost  any  circumstances, 
"  the  gayest  and  happiest  attitude  of  things." 

De  Seze  is  a  prominent  figure  in  the  charming  Memoirs 
of  Marmontel,  and  was  the  bosom  friend  of  that  admirable 
writer.  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  to  you  the  language  in  which 
Marmontel  describes  him,  in  order  that  you  may  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  man  of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak  in 
some  detail. 

"  With  respect  to  M.  de  Seze,"  says  Marmontel,  "  I  do  not 
"  believe,  that  there  is  on  earth,  one  whose  society  is  more 
"  desirable  than  his.  He  was  eminently  conspicuous  for  a 
"  gaiety,  ingenious,  inviting  and  witty;  a  natural  eloquence, 
"  that  in  conversation,  even  the  most  familiar,  flowed  in  an 
"  abundant  current;  a  quickness,  a  justness  of  thought  and 
*'  expression,  which,  at  every  moment,  seemed  inspired;  and, 
"  better  than  all,  an  open  heart  full  of  rectitude,  sensibility, 
"  kindness  and  candor:  such  were  the  qualities  of  the  friend, 
"  that  the  Abbe  Maury  had  long  taught  me  to  desire,  and 
^'  that  the  vicinity  of  our  country  houses  procured  me. 

"  From  our  very  first  interviews,  to  see,  to  enjoy,  to  che- 
"  rish  each  other,  to  desire  to  meet  again,  w^ere  simultaneous 
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"  effects;  and  distant  as  we  now  are,  this  attachment  is  the 
"  same.  At  least,  on  my  side,  nothing  in  my  solitude  has 
'*  more  occupied  me,  nor  more  interested  me  than  he.  De 
"  Seze  is  one  of  those  rare  men,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  you 
"  must  love  him  if  you  have  not  loved  him  already;  and  when 
"  you  shall  have  once  loved  him,  you  must  love  him  for  ever. 
"  Cras  amet,  qui  nunquam  amavit;  qui  jam  amavit^  eras 
*♦  amet:''^ 

The  same  qualities  still  distinguish  this  noble  person,  and 
are  now  illustrated  by  the  honours,  with  which  his  talents 
and  conduct  have  since  invested  his  name.  After  the  igno- 
minious refusal  of  Target  to  undertake  the  vindication  of 
Louis  XVI.  de  Seze  was  selected  by  the  monarch  to  co- 
operate with  Malesherbes,  and  accepted  the  perilous  dis- 
tinction, with  an  alacrity,  that  served  to  exhibit  the  pusilla- 
nimity of  Target  in  still  higher  relief.  I  obtained  from  him 
copious  details  concerning  the  history  of  this  proceeding,  and 
the  deportment  of  his  sovereign  at  this  great  crisis.  Every 
trait  which  he  narrated  served  to  exalt  the  moral  character  of 
Louis,  and  to  aggravate  the  infamy  of  his  butchers.  De  Seze 
composed  and  pronounced  his  defence  before  the  convention, 
with  all  the  ability  and  enthusiasm,  which  the  occasion  re- 
quired, but  with  too  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  dispositions 
of  his  judges,  not  to  have  anticipated  the  result.  The  first  occu- 
pation of  the  advocate,  after  his  election  to  this  glorious  office, 
was  to  make  all  his  testamentary  arrangements,  and  to  settle 
his  affairs,  as  if  he  himself  had  been  condemned  to  the  scaf- 
fold. The  undertaking  was  viewed  by  himself  and  all  his 
friends,  as  the  immediate  forerunner  of  his  own  destruction. 
He  was,  indeed,  thrown  into  prison,  not  long  after  the  exe- 
cution of  Louis,  but  escaped,  by  a  combination  of  fortunate 
contingencies,  after  a  confinement  of  four  years. 

A  circumstance  connected  with  his  imprisonment  was  re- 
lated to  me  by  a  companion  of  his  misfortunes,  and  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  his  excellent  wife,  which  will  give  you  a 
just  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  man,  and  of  the  powers  of  his 
eloquence.  He  received  information,  in  the  morning  of  the 
day,  on  which  he  was  released,  that  Mde.  de  Seze  would  pro- 
bably obtain  the  desired  order  for  his  enlargement  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  She  was,  therefore,  as  you  may  ima- 
gine, expected  with  no  small  impatience.  The  sun,  however, 
descended,  and  the  hour  for  repose  arrived;  but  the  herald  of 
good  tidings  did  not  make  her  appearance.  De  Seze  retired 

"■  Vol.  III.  p.  278. 
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with  a  heavy  and  anxious  heart,  leaving  many  solemn  and 
earnest  injunctions  upon  the  jailor's  wife,  who  kept  the  keys, 
to  be  ready  to  open  her  doors,  at  the  first  sound  that  was 
heard  at  them.  He  remained  awake,  listening  eagerly  to  every 
noise  that  assailed  his  ear,  and  at  length,  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock,  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the  gate,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  relation,  made  him  exclaim  instantane- 
ously, in  a  v^oice  loud  enough  to  be  overheard  by  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  '*  C'est  ma  femme."  '^  It  is  my  wife." 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  forbade  him  to  leave  his  cell, 
before  he  received  a  formal  summons.  The  knockings  were 
repeated  with  redoubled  violence,  but  no  indication  was  given 
of  a  movement  to-  open  the  door.  He  knew  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  smallest  delay  might  be  fatal,  and  that  if  the  morning 
found  him  there,  he  might  be  dragged  forth  to  execution,  in 
spite  of  a  thousand  commissions  for  his  enlargement.  His  im- 
patience overcame,  at  length,  every  consideration  of  prudence. 
He  rushed  forth  and  ran  to  the  room  of  the  jailor's  wife, 
whom  he  found  awake,  but  with  no  disposition  to  rise.  The 
woman  was  of  a  hardened  and  brutal  character,  and  resisted 
all  his  entreaties,  alleging,  that  she  was  expressly  privileged 
from  attending  to  calls  at  that  hour  of  the  night.  He  then, 
without  hesitation,  seized  the  keys  of  the  prison,  unlocked  the 
doors  himself,  and  found  all  his  wishes  realized,  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  wife,  with  the  order  for  his  immediate  release. 
The  noise  which  this  proceeding  occasioned,  and  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  roused  his  fellow  captives,  who  v/ere  apprised  of  his 
hopes,  and  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  his  escape.  They- 
all  came  forth  instantaneously,  notwithstanding  the  restriction 
which  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  surrounded  him  in  the 
hall  of  the  prison. 

After  the  first  endearments  and  congratulations  were  over, 
the  jailor's  wife,  who  had  slowly  attired  herself  in  the  inter- 
val, made  her  appearance.  The  indignation  which  her  insen- 
sibility had  excited  in  the  mind  of  de  Seze,  was  not  sup- 
pressed by  the  joy  of  his  deliverance,  and  apparently  forgetful 
of  the  last,  he  immediately  turned  to  apostrophize  her  on  the 
inhumanity  of  her  conduct.  He  descanted  on  the  deformity 
of  her  feelings,  on  the  general  duties  of  her  station,  on  the 
sentiments  which  it  was  incumbent  upon  her  to  entertain,  in 
favour  of  the  unhappy  victims  about  her,  and  the  delight  with 
which  she  should  have  cooperated  in  their  rescue,  in  a  strain 
of  eloquence  so  powerful  and  pathetic,  that  the  woman,  at 
length,  fell  at  his  feet,  drowned  in  tears,  and  agitated  by  the 
most  violent  emotions  of  sorrow   and   contrition.   The  by- 
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slanders  listened  to  him  for  the  full  half  hour  during  which 
his  harangue  lasted,  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  I 
have  heard  from  himself,  that  on  no  occasion  of  his  life,  was 
he  conscious  of  so  strong  an  inspiration  of  feeling,  and  of  such 
vivacity  of  expression. 

I  have  listened  to  the  recital  given  by  de  Seze,  and  his 
companions,  of  what  passed  in  the  interior  of  their  prisons, 
with  emotions  of  unutterable  horror: — "  with  shuddering, 
''  meek,  submitted  thought."  Mr.  Burke  has  been  accused  of 
indulging  his  imagination  in  the  pictures  which  he  has  drawn, 
of  the  ferocity  and  excesses  of  the  jacobin  faction,  but  the 
testimony  now  borne  on  that  subject,  by  all  parties  in  France, 
proves  that  neither  his  vigorous  fancy,  nor,  to  use  his  own 
language,  "  any  muse  of  fire  that  had  ascended  the  highest 
'*  heaven  of  invention"  could  exceed  the  reality,  or  do  more, 
than  imperfectly  sketch,  this  unparalleled  group  of  horrors. 
Notwithstanding  the  cruel  indignities  and  the  physical  suf- 
fering, to  which  the  unhappy  victims  in  the  prisons,  were 
exposed,  the  gaiety  of  the  national  character,  triumphed  over 
the  pangs  of  reflection  and  misery,  whenever  they  were  per- 
mitted to  mingle,  for  social  purposes.  In  the  loathsome  re- 
ceptacle in  which  de  Seze  was  confined,  the  prisoners,  most 
of  them  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  before  the  revolution, 
took  their  wretched  and  scanty  meal,  at  a  common  table,  and 
were  occasionally  blessed  with  the  privilege,  of  spending  their 
evenings  together.  They  contrived  games  for  mutual  amuse- 
ment, engaged  in  lively  discussions  on  subjects  of  literature 
and  taste,  and  indulged  in  flights  of  merriment  and  sallies  of 
wit,  although  it  was  almost  a  certainty,  that  many  of  the  num- 
ber would  be  carried  out  for  execution,  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  In  the  morning,  when  they  met  at  breakfast,  their 
swollen  eyes  and  pallid  looks  evinced,  that  their  gaiety  had 
abandoned  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  delivered  up  to  the 
solitude  of  their  cells,  and  to  the  intrusion  of  thought.  They 
gazed  round  them  with  a  countenance  of  dismay  and  dread, 
to  note  the  vacancies  which  the  early  visit  of  the  committee 
men  had  left,  and  the  new  faces  which  it  had  introduced.  The 
absence  of  a  friend  or  a  relation,  produced  a  paroxysm  of 
grief  for  the  moment,  but  the  tears  of  useless  and  dangerous 
sorrow  were  soon  dried  up.  The  new  guests  were  greeted 
with  compassionate  courtesy,  and  learned  to  experience  them- 
selves, in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  same  alternations  of 
gaiety  and  grief,  which  had  agitated  the  minds  of  their  pre- 
decessors. 

1  found  de  Seze  more  eloquent  in  conversation  than  any 
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man  whom  I  encountered  in  France.  As  a  reader,  he  is  above 
all  praise.  His  excellence  in  this  line  of  declamation,  is 
equalled  only  by  that  oflord  Erskine,  to  whom  he  bears,  also, 
a  striking  resemblance  in  the  animation  of  his  manner,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  elocution.  Both  possess  all  the  requisites, 
and  display  all  the  qualities,  which  form  the  consummate 
orator.  *'  Vultus,  sonus,  gestus;  flumen  gravissimorum,  opti- 
"  morumq:  verborum." 

The  society  which  assembled  at  the  house  of  de  Seze,  con- 
sisted of  many  of  the  principal  literati  of  Paris,  and  particu- 
cularly,  of  the  remnant  of  that  corps,  which  Ivlarmontel 
describes  in  so  engaging  a  manner. — Of  these,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, was  the  old  Abbe  Morellet,  whose  character  he 
portrays,  in  such  glowing  but  appropriate  colors.  Morellet 
held  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  sect  of  the  economists, 
and  acquired  a  great  and  well  merited  reputation,  by  his 
writings  on  political  economy,  and  by  various  critical  disqui- 
sitions, remarkable  for  the  subtlety  and  originality  of  mind 
which  they  display,  and  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  the 
style.  His  powers  of  ridicule  were  almost  unrivalled,  and 
wielded  with  irresistible  force  and  effect.  At  the  period  of 
my  acquaintance  with  him,  he  had  passed  the  age  of  seventy, 
but  exhibited  no  proofs  of  decrepitude  either  in  mind  or  body.^ 

Jam  senior,  sed  cruda  des  viridlsque  senectus. 

His  judgment  was  unimpaired,  his  memory  retentive,  and 
his  fund  of  knowledge,  on  all  subjects,  truly  prodigious.  The 
same  elegant  and  sprightly  wit, the  same  ingenious  andengaging- 
pleasantry,  which  Marmontel  celebrates,  seasoned  his  copious 
discourse,  and  gave  it  an  irresistible  attraction,  both  for  the 
young  and  the  old.  The  inexhaustible  and  sportive  anec- 
dotes,— even  the  facetious  songs, — with  which  he  amused^ 
and  the  profound  and  luminous  political  views  with  which  he 
instructed,  the  coteries  of  Mde.  de  Deftand,  and  Mde.  du 
Boccage,  constituted  equally,  the  delight,  and  the  admiration, 
of  the  friends,  by  whom  I  saw  him  surrounded  in  the  Marais. 
In  the  Institute,  he  was  respected  as  the  most  able  critic  of 
the  country,  and  treated  with  the  deference  due  to  one  of  the 
elders  (doyens)  of  French  literature,  and  to  a  worthy  of 
the  old  school.  He  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of  his  age 
and  character,  to  speak  with  more  openness,  on  the  subject  of 
the  present  government  of  France,  than  any  other  person 
whom  I  encountered  in  Paris.,  The  enthusiasm  which  he  had 
displayed,  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  had  not  subsided,  nor  did  he 
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affect  to  dissemble,  the  continuance  of  his  attachment,  to  the 
principles  he  then  avowed.  The  revolution  robbed  him  of  his 
fortune,  and  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  sub- 
sistence from  the  booksellers,  who  employed  him,  for  a  num- 
ber of  >'ears,  in  translating  a  multitude  of  English  novels. 
Among  the  number  are  those  of  IMrs.  Radcliife,  of  which  his 
version  is  excellent. 

Morellet  was  intimately  connected,  and  several  otliers  of 
the  society  of  de  Seze,  were  familiarly  acquainted,  with  that 
association  of  philosophers,  to  whom  the  revolution  of  France 
has  been  in  part  ascribed.  IVIy  inquiries  concerning  them 
were  circumstantial  and  frequent,  and  the  purport  of  the  in- 
formation which  I  obtained,  tended  to  confirm  the  detes- 
tation, in  which  I  have  always  held  their  views  and  principles. 
The  testimony  even  of  their  admirers,  left  no  doubt  on  my 
mind,  but  that  they  had  deliberately  formed,  and  industriously 
pursued,  a  systematic  plan  for  the  subversion  both  of  the 
altar  and  of  the  throne.  The  means  which  they  selected  and 
studiously  employed,  were  of  a  nature  no  less  detestable  than 
the  end.  It  became  their  favourite  policy,  to  vitiate  the  im- 
agination, and  debauch  the  minds  of  the  French  public,  by  the 
dissemination  of  obscenity,  in  order  to  prepare  them  the  bet- 
ter, for  the  catastrophe  which  they  had  in  view.  The  abom.i- 
nable  licentiousness  of  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot, 
is  to  be  traced,  not  merely  to  the  wantonness  of  a  depraved 
fancy,  but  to  fixed  design. 

There  is  an  aggravation  of  guilt,  in  this  hypothesis,  doubly 
shocking  to  the  moral  sense. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Rambler,  holds  a  language  with  re- 
gard to  this  description  of  writers  in  general,  of  which  I  shall 
avail  myself  here,  in  order  to  express  adequately  the  senti- 
ments I  have  always  entertained,  and  which,  I  think,  every 
honest  mind  should  cherish  on  the  same  subject. 

"  The  wickedness  of  a  loose  or  profane  author  is  more 
*•'  atrocious  than  that  of  the  giddy  libertine,  or  drunken 
"  ravisher,  not  only  because  it  extends  its  effects  wider,  as  a 
"  pestilence  that  taints  the  air  is  more  destructive  than  poison 
"  infused  in  a  draught,  but  because  it  is  committed  with  cool 
*'  deliberation.  By  the  instantaneous  violence  of  desire,  a  good 
''  man  may  sometimes  be  surprised  before  reflection  can  come 
"  to  his  rescue;  when  the  appetites  have  strengthened  their  in- 
"  fluence  by  habit,  they  are  not  easily  resisted  or  suppressed; 
"  but,  for  the  frigid  villany  of  studious  lewdness,  for  the 
*'  calm  malignity,  of  laboured  impietv,  what  apology  can  be 
"  invented?  what  punishment  can  be  adequate  to  the  crime  of 
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*'  him  who  retires  to  solitudes  for  the  refinement  of  de- 
"  bauchery;  who  tortures  his  fancy  and  ransacks  his  memory, 
"  only  that  he  may  leave  the  world  less  virtuous  than  he 
"  found  it;  that  he  may  intercept  the  hopes  of  the  rising 
''  generation,  and  spread  snares  for  the  soul  with  more  dex- 
•'•  terity?"* 

Marmontel  himself  is  not  free  from  the  reproach  which 
attaches  to  his  confederates,  and  has  infused  a  subtle  poison 
into  many  of  his  moral  tales,  which  is  rendered  the  more 
dangerous,  by  the  attractive  garb  under  which  it  is  concealed. 
The  character,  moreover,  which  he  draws  in  his  Memoirs,  of 
the  encyclopedists,  and  their  antagonists,  is  not  always  to  be 
relied  on  as  just.  His  personal  attachments  and  political 
principles,  led  him  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of  the  one,  and  to 
depreciate  those  of  the  other;  and  in  some  instances,  to  em- 
ploy a  coloring  altogether  false.  Nothing  can  be  more  inac- 
curate than  his  account  of  Diderot,  and  Helvetius.  I  must 
confess  to  you  also,  that,  whatever  superiority  of  genius  may 
have  belonged  to  the  society  which  he  describes,  I  should 
prefer  the  tone  and  habits  of  the  present  literary  associations 
of  the  French  capital.  The  members  of  the  club  of  encyclo- 
pedists appear  to  have  been  incessantly  agitated  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  competition,  and  constantly  engaged  either  in  what 
Johnson  calls,  a  digladiaiion  of  wit,  or  an  ambitious  and  os- 
tentatious display  of  erudition  and  genius.  They  formed  what 
are  termed  in  Paris,  bureaux  d'^esprit^  now  universally  and 
happily  proscribed. 

The  forms  of  social  intercourse,  particularly  among  the 
literary  classes,  are,  at  this  moment,  in  the  French  capital, 
more  elegible  than  at  any  former  period,  and  preferable,  per- 
haps, to  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  houses  of  a 
number  of  the  eminent  literati,  and  of  several  of  the  members 
of  the  Institute,  are,  on  a  particular  evening  each  week,  open 
for  the  reception  of  the  world  of  letters,  and  of  strangers  who 
seek  their  communion.  An  introduction  to  the  host  is  easily 
obtained  by  the  latter,  and  an  invitation  to  these  meetings 
readily  given,  if  their  qualifications  are  such  as  to  intitle 
them  in  any  manner,  to  the  distinction.  Kank  and  wealth,  are 
not  the  accomplishments  demanded,  even  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
habitant of  Paris. 

An  intelligent  foreigner  suitably  recommended,  has  thus 
an  opportunity  of  encountering  every  day  of  the  year,  in  these 
societies,  whatever  the  French  metropolis  affords,  that  is  bril- 
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liant  in  wit,  or  eminent  in  learning  and  in  the  fine  arts.  The 
assemblage  commences  at  about  eight  in  the  evening,  and 
disperses  about  midnight.  Suppers,  which  belonged  to  all  the 
evening  entertainments  of  the  old  regime,  are  now  extremely 
rare.  Their  place  is  supplied  by  light  refreshments,  handed 
about  to  the  guests,  who  enter  and  retire  without  ceremony, 
and  are  wholly  free  from  restraint.  They  either  collect  in 
groups  to  converse,  or  amuse  themselves  alternately  v/ith  a 
book,  should  the  meeting  be  held,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
in  the  library  of  the  host.  The  Soires  or  Cercles  as  they  are 
denominated,  of  Suard,  Gregoire,  Millin,  Rumford,  Helen 
Maria  Williams,  &c.  are  of  the  description  to  which  I  now 
refer,  and  composed  of  materials  no  less  excellent,  than  their 
organization  is  judicious. 

The  French  are  naturally  more  sociable,  than  any  other 
people,  and  the  learned  and  scientific  among  them,  retain  this 
bias,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  their  pursuits,  to  with- 
draw them  from  the  bustle  of  life.  They  see  each  other 
habitually  in  the  meetings  which  I  have  described,  and  are 
frequently  found  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  great  and  the 
fashionable.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  time  is  allotted 
to  the  reciprocation  of  ceremonious  visits.  I  never  was  able 
to  reconcile  the  bulk  of  their  labours,  with  the  readiness, 
which  they  display  at  all  hours,  to  attend  to  the  calls  of 
casual  visiters,  or  with  their  liberal  indulgence,  in  the  plea- 
sures of  social  converse.  Their  system  has  its  advantages,  but 
is  not,  at  the  same  time,  without  its  evils.  To  mix  often  with 
the  world,  is  undoubtedly  of  importance,  under  every  point  of 
view,  to  the  interests  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  and  science.  It  tends  to  soften  and  refine  their 
manners;  to  dissipate  the  prejudices  of  feeling,  and  the  errors 
of  opinion,  which  are  so  easily  contracted  in  the  solitude  of 
the  closet;  to  enlarge  their  views  of  the  subjects  which  they 
treat,  and  to  open  new  sources  of  thought,  by  the  comparison 
of  adverse  reasonings,  and  opposite  judgments,  on  the  same 
points.  The  French  literati  reap  these  advantages,  in  their 
utmost  extent,  and  make  valuable  accessions  to  their  stock  of 
knowledge,  in  their  daily  intercourse.  The  dogmatism  and 
pedantry  of  the  old  school,  are  indeed,  banished,  but  the  topics 
which  occupy  their  private  meditations,  still  engage  much  of 
their  discourse,  and  are  discussed  with  lively  zeal. 

The  benefits  I  have  here  enumerated,  are,  however,  not 
without  their  alloy.  I  could  easily  trace,  in  the  social  habits 
and  occupations  of  the  Parisian  writers,  and  scholars,  the 
causes  in  part,  of  that  manifest  inferiority,  in  relation  to  depth 
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of  knowledge  and  to  the  perfection  of  style,  under  which  they 
labour,  with  respect  to  the  same  fraternity  in  England.  The 
former,  I  think,  analyse  any  subject,  however  intricate,  with 
greater  rapidity,  and  compose  with  more  facility;  but  in  the 
moral  sciences,  in  erudite  researches,  and  in  the  refinement  of 
style,  they  are  far  from  exercising  the  same  degree  of  ab- 
straction, labour  and  perseverance.  Too  many  of  their  hours 
are  devoted  to  the  dissipation  of  the  world,  and  to  the  turmoil 
of  business.  Their  thoughts  are  too  actively  and  habitually  en- 
gaged, in  plans  of  political  advancement,  and  schemes  for  the 
gratification  of  vanity.  To  shine  and  to  dazzle,  to  be  applauded 
and  caressed,  to  wear  the  badges  of  office,  and  discharge  ad- 
ministrative functions,  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  man  of  letters 
in  Paris,  and  almost  the  sole  object  of  his  ambition.  As  soon 
as  he  acquires  reputation  by  his  writings,  or  treasures  up  a 
portion  of  knowledge,  sufficient  for  the  immediate  purpose, 
a  new  train  of  images  takes  possession  of  his  mind,  and  se- 
clusion becomes  no  longer  tolerable.  He  must  then  be  con- 
stantly in  movement,  in  order  to  collect  the  tribute  of  praise. 
His  attention  is  almost  wholly  diverted  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  means,  by  which  he  is  to  secure  the  substantial  reward 
in  view,  or  to  maintain  the  glitter  of  his  name.  He  immedi- 
ately, as  it  were,  sets  himself  upon  a  stage,  and  begins  to  act 
a  studied  and  theatric  part,  in  that  general  system  of  im- 
posture, of  which  his  government  is  the  head; — a  system, 
which,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  "  takes  every  man 
"  from  his  house,"  and  under  which,  the  Parisian  scholar  as 
well  as  his  rulers,  exists  by  every  thing  that  is  spurious, 
fictitious,  and  false. 

I  scarcely  need  to  suggest  to  you,  that  neither  profound 
erudition,  nor  great  excellence  in  style,  can  be  obtained,  with- 
out long  and  steady  toil;  that  no  mind,  however  eminently 
endowed  by  nature,  can  be  qualified  to  convey  solid  instruc- 
tion to  mankind,  or  ever  ascend  the  heights  of  moral  science, 
and  elevated  speculation,  that  does  not  yield  up  much  time  to 
solitary  meditation,  and  pursue  undiverted,  for  a  series  of 
years,  the  same  track  of  thought.  After  what  I  have  said  in 
the  preceding  page,  taken  in  connexion  with  this  truth,  you 
will  readily  understand, — particularly  if  you  reflect  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  influence  of  a  military  despotism,  over 
the  productions  of  the  intellect, — why  it  is,  that  the  general 
literature  of  France,  is,  at  this  moment,  inferior  to  that  of  her 
rival,  even  if  we  allow  to  the  French  literati,  greater  quick- 
ness of  intuition,  and  more  facility  in  composition.  The  pe- 
culiar aptitude  of  the  English  character  for  studious  seclu- 
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sion, — the  patience  of  labour,  and  spirit  of  perseverance  by 
which  it  is  distinguished, — the  exclusive  and  steady  devotion 
paid  by  the  learned  of  England  to  their  favourite  pursuits,  and 
the  unlimited  freedom  of  selection  and  discussion,  which  they 
enjov,  in  their  studies,  give  altogether  to  their  writings,  a 
character  of  sound  decision,  and  deep  research,  a  finish  and 
purity  of  diction,  a  grace  and  elegance  of  taste,  a  philosophi- 
cal soliditv  and  dignity,  in  which  those  of  their  neighbours 
are  strikingly  deficient.  In  the  higher  and  stronger  flights, 
and  in  the  deep  workings  of  imagination,  the  English  have 
always  had  the  superiority. 

During  my  residence  in  Paris,  most  of  the  fashionable  fa- 
milies had  a  cercle  or  soiree  once  a  week,  at  which  cards  formed 
the  chief  amusement.  The  hours  of  assembling  and  sepa- 
rating, were  earlier  than  those  of  London,  and  the  number 
never  so  great,  as  to  destroy  comfort  or  preclude  conversation. 
Such  a  meeting  as  a  rout,  was  happily  unknown.  The  parties 
engaged  at  w^hist  and  reversi,  the  games  in  v'ogue,  rarely 
played  very  high,  as  far  as  my  observation  enabled  me  to 
judge.  Balls  were  innumerable,  and  frequent  among  all  classes 
of  society,  from  the  governor  to  the  shoeblack.  The  sound  of 
the  violin  was  to  be  heard  in  eveiy  part  of  the  capital,  and 
dancing  appeared  to  be  rather  a  passion,  or  a  rage,  than  a 
common  amusement.^  The  excellence  to  which  the  French 


*  The  following-  livelv  picture  of  the  prevalence  of  tlie  danso-Tnania  in 
Paris,  is  given  by  Le  Mercier,  in  Jiis  Noitveau  Tableau  de  Paris,  a  Mrork 
published  at  the  close  of  the  revolution.  We  retain  the  autlior's  own 
sprightly  phraseolog-y,  as  we  despair  of  doing  it  justice  in  a  translation. 
His  account  of  tlie  goiinnandeJ  of  the  Parisian  Belles  is  no  less  accurate 
tlian  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

"  Apres  I'argent,  la  danse  est  aujourd'hui  tout  ce  que  le  Parisien  aime, 
"  cherii,  ou  plutot  ce  qu'il  idolatre. 

"  Chaque  classe  a  sa  societe  dansante,  et  du  petit  au  g-rand,  c'est-a-dirc, 
'''  du  riche  au  pauvre,  tout  danse;  c'est  une  fureur,  urr  gout  universel.  lis 
"  dansent,  les  Parisiens,  ou  pour  mieux  dire^  ils  tourbillonnent;  car  rien  de 
•'  plus  difficile  pour  eux  que  d'obeir  a  la  mesure,  et  rien  de  plus  rare 
"  parmi  eux  qu'ime  oreille  musicale! 

"  Sous  le  regne  de  la  terreur,  les  Parisiens  cois  et  tremblans,  et  n'osant 
"  pas  meine  alors  faire  un  joumaly  ni  arreter  une  charrette,  s'enfongoient 
*'  dans  les  spectacles  ou  dans  les  clubs,  et  ne  dansolent  que  dans  les  fetes 
"  publiqucs,  et  quelquefois  uutour  des  echafauds;  tout-a-coup  tons  les  murs 
"  se  sont  converts  d'affiches  nombreuses,  en  stile  prcsqu'  academique, 
"  annon^ant  des  bals  de  toutes  couleurs,  et  quelques-uns  a  si  hon  marche, 
"  que  la  servante  peut  y  atteindi'e. 

"  On  danse  aux  Carmen  ou  Ton  egorgeoit;  on  danse  au  Nuviciat  des 
•'  yesuitts;  on  danse  au  couvent  des  Car77i^/ites  du  Marais;  on  danse  au  seini- 
*'  nairt  Saint-Sulpice;  on  danse  aux  Filles  de  Samte-J^Iarie,-  on  danse  dans 
*'  trois  eglises  ruinees  de  ma  section,  et  sur  le  pave  de  toutes  les  tombes 
*'  que  I'on  n.'a  point  encore  enlevees:  les  notps  des  morts  est  sous  les  pieds 
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have  attained  in  this  art,  is,  as  you  know,  wholly  unrivalled, 
and  excites  the  admiration  of  every  stranger.  Among  the 
higher  orders,  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  allot  to  it  two  or  three 
hours  every  day,  for  a  series  of  years,  and  display  an  agility, 
and  an  emulation,  which  give  to  these  meetings,  the  air  of 
a  theatrical  representation.  A  ball  in  one  of  the  fine  hotels 
of  Paris,  presents  a  scene  of  absolute  enchantment.  The  am- 
plitude and  decorations  of  the  apartments,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  illumination,  the  splendor  and  taste  of  the  dresses,  the 
vivacity  of  the  assistants,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  dancers, — . 
all  contribute  to  produce  an  irresistible  effect,  and  would  trans- 
port the  most  sluggish  imagination.  The  orchestra  is  always 
numerous,  and  well  composed,  and  when  the  airs  of  the  waltz 
are  sounded,  one  might  v/ell  repeat, 

"  Then  the  inexpressive  strain 
**  Diffuses  its  enchantment:  Fancy  dreams 
**  Of  sacred  fountains  and  Elysian  groves, 
"  And  vales  of  bliss." 


*'  des  danseiirs  qui  ne  I'aperipoivent  pas,  et  qui  oublient  qu'ils  foulent  des 
*'  sepulcres. 

"  On  danse  encore  dans  chaque  guinguette  des  boulevards,  au  champs- 
**  Elysees,  le  long  des  ports.  On  danse  dans  tous  les  cubarets  ou  se  refugie 
**  I'infanterie  de  I'agiot,  qui  apres  avoir  trompe  tout  le  jour  les  malheur- 
"  eux  particuliers,  fait  encore  Id  echec  et  mat  a  la  fortune  publique.  Enfin  on 
"  danse  chez  tous  les  professeurs  de  rigaudons,  qui  s'appellent  artistes, 
**  a  I'exemple  des  histrions. 

"  Autrefois  les  femmes  dans  les  bals,  prenoient  des  refraichissemens,  et 
"  tout  au  plus  quelques  biscuits  dans  un  peu  de  vin.  La  gourmandise 
*'  aujourd  'hui  les  domine,  et  je  ne  cesse  d'admirer  leur  contenance  ferme 
*'  a  table,  et  avec  quelles  graces  franches  elles  satisfont  leur  strident 
•'  appetit.  Les  perdrix  froides  font  doux  bouchees;  les  viandes  dispa- 
**  roissent  et  de  grands  verres  d'eau  rafraichissent  par  intervalle  leur 
"  palais  brule  par  le  feu  des  liqueiu-s. 

"  II  est  des  bals  pour  tous  les  etats;  les  porteurs  d'eau  et  les  charbon- 
^'  niers  ont  les  leurs;  je  ne  veux  rien  oublier.  Dans  des  caves,  meme  au 
"  fond  de  quelques  allees,  dans  de  sales  cabarets;  au  son  d'un  violon  grossier, 
"  ou  d'une  rauque  musette,  tous  les  dimanches,  souvent  meme  dans  I'inter- 
*'  valle,  les  auvergnats  dansent  a  ebranler  les  planchers  et  a  faire  craindre 
"  les  reparations  locauves.  Le  lieu  de  la  danse  est  eclaire  ou  par  un  lustre 
"  compose -de  deux  morceaux  de  bois  en  croix,  ou  par  quelques  lampions 
"  ranges  a  terre  le  long  des  raurs.  Au  milieu  d'un  nuage  de  fumee  de  tabac 
*'  et  d'odeur  d'eau-de-vie,  vous  voyez  s'elever  et  retomber  sans  cadence  et 
•*  sans  mesure  des  danseurs  inimaginables;  et  tout  a  cote,  sur  de  mechans 
*'  bancs  a  moitie  vermoulus,  des  groupes  d'hommes  et  de  femmes  se  barbouil- 
*'  lent  de  gros  baisers,  si  hideux  qu'ils  me  font  detourner  la  tete,  et  que  je 
"  voudrois  aujourd-hui  les  deloger  de  mamemoire.  Quelquefois  le  soulieir  4 
**  clou  dans  son  elan  ecrase  le  lampion  et  asperge  foute  I'assemblce:  cela 
*'  ne  fait  rien;  il  n'y  paroltra  ni  aux  basni  a  lachausures,  niaux  cotillons;  le 
"  suif  enflamme  ne  mord  point  sur  le  cuir  tanne  de  ces  Vestris:  ils  repren- 
*'  nent  leuvs  bandouilleres;  et  s'en  vont  en  se  donnant  pour  rire  de  g^os 
*'  coups  de  poing." 

VaL.  I.  2  S 
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Among  the  fashionable  entertainments,  was  one  intitled  a 
tea  party,  im  the  a  V Angloise^  in  avowed  imitation  of  the  Eng- 
lish manner.  I  was  somewhat  amused  with  the  nature  of  this 
imitation.  The  first  of  the  kind  at  which  I  was  present,  was 

given  by  the  countess  of  R ,  to  a  large  assembly.  The 

guests  arrived  at  about  nine,  and  amused  themselves  with 
conversation  and  music,  until  midnight,  when  two  lai'ge 
tables  were  introduced,  the  one  bearing  the  tea-equipage,  and 
the  other  spread  with  bons-bons^  and  exhibiting  a  large  silver 
bason  of  boiled  milk,  for  the  gratification  of  the  amateurs  of 
soKpe  ah  lait.  The  lady  of  the  mansion  made  the  tea,  and 
distributed  it  to  those  who  approached  to  receive  their  dish. 
Such  as  preferred  the  contents  of  the  other  table,  helped 
themselves  without  ceremony.  After  this  repast  was  finished, 
the  tables  were  cleared,  and  the  servants  immediately  intro- 
duced boiling  water,  sugar,  brandy,  and  lemons,  the  ingre- 
dients of  what  is  vulgarly  denominated  hot  punch.  It  was 
mixed  by  the  countess,  and  passed  from  her  fair  hands  to 
those  of  the  visiters  of  both  sexes.  This  singular  association 
of  tea  and  punch  must  amuse  you.  The  second  was  deemed 
indispensable,  in  order  to  render  the  entertainment  com- 
pletely English.  Dinner  parties  are  much  less  frequent  in 
Paris,  among  the  opulent,  than  in  London,  and  of  much 
shorter  duration.  The  public  repasts  which  take  place  in 
England,  and  in  this  country,  accompanied  by  toasts,  and  a 
free  expression  of  political  sentiment,  are  utterly  unknown 
in  France.  They  are  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the 
French  government,  and  so  would  be  the  long  sittings  after 
dinner^  in  which  we  indulge,  and  which  so  naturally  lead  to 
political  discussion. 

Paris  is  divided  into  several  distinct  societies,  which  bear  a 
very  different  character.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Marais,  the 
quarter  in  which  de  Seze  resides,  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
respectal)le  fam/ilies,  impoverished  by  the  revolution;  of  law- 
yers and  others  attached  to  the  courts  of  justice,  of  merchants, 
&c.  who  live  in  a  frugal  and  unostentatious  manner.  They  re- 
tain more  of  the  primary  morals,  and  of  the  decencies  and 
charities  of  life,  than  any  other  branch  of  the  Parisian  com- 
munity, and  enjoy  many  more  of  its  solid  comforts,  and 
•highest  enjoyments.  They  meet  frequently  in  the  evening, 
dance  gaily,  partake  of  a  modest  repast,  congratulate  them- 
selves mutually  on  their  distance  from  the  tumult  of  fashiona- 
ble Stourderie  and  vice,  and  forget  in  these  intervals  of  self 
applause,  and  guiltless  recreation,  all  their  past  misfortunes, 
and  thf^ir  present  miseries.  It  is  among  them  alone,  that  you 
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can  trace  strong  vestiges  of  the  bonhoinmie^  the  kind  simpli- 
city, the  winning,  unfeigned  urbanity,  of  the  old  French 
character,  and  can  recognise  all  the  features  of  soul  and  man- 
ner, bv  which  the  nation  once  intitled  itself  to  be  called, 


"  An  easy-moved, 
*'  A  quick,  refined,  a  delicate,  humane, 
"Enliglitened  people." 


I  cannot  undertake  to  say,  that  the  society  of  which  I  now 
speak,  has  not  degenerated  from  this  picture,  or  that  it  is  al- 
together exempt,  from  the  corruption  and  the  vulgaritv  which 
pervades  the  more  opulent  and  fashionable  classes.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Marais  live  in  too  infectious  a  neighbour- 
hood, and  have  too  potent  an  example  of  vice  before  them,  to 
have  escaped  its  contagion.  The  youth  of  this  quarter  of 
Paris,  as  well  as  of  every  part  of  France,  could  not  fail  to  suf- 
fer by  the  absence  of  all  sources  of  instruction,  and  the  general 
havoc  of  manners,  and  morals  during  the  revolution.  They 
offer,  however,  an  edifying  spectacle,  when  compared  with 
the  world  of  fashion,  and  have  left  wuth  me  impressions,  upon 
which  I  love  to  dwell.  I  repaired  to  their  meetings,  as  to  a 
sort  of  refuge,  from  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  region 
of  power  and  rank,  and  found  in  them,  a  grateful  image  of  the 
social  intercourse  of  our  own  country,  where  there  is  so  much 
of  '*  comely  grace,"  of  mutual  good  will,  of  sound  sense, 
and  of  heartfelt  cheerfulness,  with  so  few  of  the  jealousies, 
and  vanities,  which  agitate  and  imbitter,  and  none  of  the  foul 
vices,  and  treacherous  aims,  which  pollute  and  degrade,  the 
association  of  the  upper  classes,  in  almost  every  other  part  of 
the  world. 

The  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  best  built  quarter  of  Paris, 
is  the  asylum  of  another  description  of  persons,  next  m.  the 
scale  of  morality,  and  real  refinement,  to  those  of  the  Marais • 
I  allude  to  a  portion  of  the  old  nobility,  and  proprietaries  of 
France,  who  have  survived  the  storm  of  the  revolution,  and 
taken  up  their  residence  in  that  part  of  the  capital,  with  li- 
mited incomes,  but  with  an  ample  residue  of  the  same  cor- 
ruptions and  follies,  that  characterized  them,  before  the  season 
of  their  adversitv.  For  some  time  they  formed  a  separate  so- 
ciety, and  industriously  excluded  the  noiiveaux  venus^  the  new 
lords  of  the  ascendant,  from  their  meetings,  in  which  much  of 
the  polished  courtesy  and  something  of  the  solemn  affectation 
of  the  old  school,  were  retained.  Various  causes,  however, 
soon  conspired  to  overcome  this  fastidiousness,  and  their 
coteries  now  exhibit  a  motley  group,  possessing  aome  ele- 
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gance  of  manners  and  delicacy  of  taste,  but  with  few  of  the 
virtues  of  the  heart,  and  not  much  of ''  the  drapery  furnished 
"  from  the  wardrobe  of  a  moral  imagination." 

The  great  scene  of  fashionable  intercourse  lies  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  principal  theatres,  and  in  the  Chaussee  d* Antin^  a 
part  of  Paris  not  far  distant,  which  contains  the  hotels  of  the 
opulent  bankers,  and  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire;  the  lat- 
ter are  the  most  magnificent,  and  luxurious  in  their  style  of 
living,  and  give  tone,  and  movement  to  the  world  of  rank  and 
fashion.  Their  mansions  are  splendidly  furnished,  their  tables 
sumptuously  spread,  and  their  drawing-rooms  often  filled 
with  a  brilliant  and  numerous  assemblage  of  guests.  Most  of 
this  new  nobility,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  those,  who  now  sup- 
port the  most  expensive  establishments,  are  as  you  know,  per- 
sons of  mean  extraction,  and  of  litde  or  no  education.  The 
society  which  they  collect  about  them,  consists  of  the  military, 
and  the  civil  functionaries,  to  a  majority  of  whom,  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied.  To  these  are  added,  some  of  the 
cidevant  noblesse,  and  of  the  literati  and  savans^  who,  how- 
ever, bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  rest,  in  point  of 
number. 

In  a  society  composed  of  such  materials  as  these,  you  can- 
not expect  to  meet  any  very  exquisite  refinement  of  manners, 
or  elegant  play  of  the  imagination;  an  interchange  of  delicate 
and  instructive  thought,  or  much  dignity  of  demeanor.  You 
will  not  be  surprised,  when  you  are  told,  that  it  exhibits  op- 
posite features;  that  although  the  mere  mechanism  of  courtesy, 
is  not  wanting,  and  the  forms  and  phraseology  of  polite  salu- 
tation are  generally  observed;  there  is  still,  among  the  mass, 
a  grossness,  and  vulgarity  of  expression,  an  arrogance  of  tone 
and  manner,  a  certain  degree  of  ferocity  in  some,  and  of 
fawning  adulation  in  others,  which  inspire  a  lively  disgust, 
and  must  be  particularly  revolting  to  those,  who  have  enjoyed 
an  opportunity  of  mixing  with  the  higher  circles  under  the 
old  regime. 

In  this  class  of  Parisian  society,  there  does  not  reign  the 
same  degi'ee  of  gaiety,  which  obtains  in  that,  of  which  I  have 
previously  spoken.  The  members  of  it  are  for  the  most  part 
engaged  in  political  intrigues,  which  produce  reserve  and  ab- 
straction. They  look  upon  each  other  with  an  eye  of  distrust 
and  fear,  as  they  are  mutually  conscious  of  exercising  the 
functions  of  spies  and  informers.  Where  treachery  is  appre- 
hended, pleasure  cannot  dwell;  where  language  is  to  be  cau- 
tiously guarded,  and  even  the  countenance  drilled  into  a 
particular  expression,  lest  ruin  should  be  the  consequence  of 
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an  obnoxious  word,  or  a  doubtful  look,  there  may  be  "  forced 
*' jests,  and  laborious  laughter,"  but  ther^  can  be  no  real  mer- 
riment of  the  heart.  The  faces  of  the  public  functionaries 
denote  anxiety,  caution,  and  restraint.  Every  man  is  watchful 
either  to  betray  others,  or  to  defend  himself,  and  is  acting  a 
studied  part,  whenever  he  is  beyond  the  family  circle,  and 
even  there,  if  he  be  under  the  eye  of  a  domestic.  The  society 
of  the  Thuileries,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  pomp,  and 
gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  Imperial  train,  wears  the  same 
aspect  as  that  I  have  just  described.  It  is  marked  even  by  still 
greater  coarseness  and  ignorance.  Whatever  powers  of  mi- 
micry may  belong  to  the  national  genius,  the  habits,  manners, 
and  morals  of  unlettered  soldiers,  and  fish-women,  cannot  be 
suddenly  laid  aside,  nor,  particularly  where  an  example  of 
ferocity  and  vulgarity  is  set  by  the  monarch  himself,  can  an 
august  and  polished  court  be  formed  out  of  such  materials, 
although  there  may  be  blended  with  them,  some  few  of  a 
superior  mould  and  firser  texture. 

As  the  revolution  has  not  conduced  to  refine  the  manners, 
neither  has  it,  you  may  be  assured,  operated  to  purify  the 
morals  of  the  Parisian  society.  The  licentiousness  of  the  old 
court,  and  of  the  higher  circles  under  the  monarchy,  was  in- 
deed great,  but  I  am  inclined  to  suppose,  that  it  fell  far  short 
of  that  which  now  shocks  the  moral  feelings  in  the  French 
metropolis.  If  you  reflect  upon  the  state  of  France,  during  the 
revolution,  without  religious  restraints  or  public  instruction, 
or  a  regular  administration  of  justice;  upon  the  system  of  di- 
vorce, which  was  in  activity  for  so  long  a  time,  and  upon  the 
original  condition,  and  private  characters  of  those,  who  now 
monopolize  wealth,  and  power  in  Paris,  you  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  form  a  just  conclusion,  with  regard  to  the  public 
morals.  They  are  not  only  depraved  to  an  unprecedented,  and 
incredible  degree,  but  are,  as  you  may  infer  from  the  repre- 
sentation I  have  given  above,  stripped  of  the  protection  of 
that  body  of  opinion,  sentiment,  and  manners  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Burke,  "  makes  vice  lose  half  its  evils  by  losing 
"  all  its  grossness." 

I'he  women  of  Paris,  although  they  still  enjoy  no  small 
share  of  influence,  and  are  extremely  active  in  political 
intrigue,  live,  nevertheless,  in  a  state  of  wretched  degra- 
dation. An  exterior,  and  ceremonious  homage  is  paid  to 
them,  but  there  no  longer  exists  in  their  favour,  that  generous 
loyalty,  and  respectful  gallantry  of  the  heart,  those  feelings  of 
tenderness,  and  deference,  which,  while  they  humanize  and 
exalt  our  own  character,  invest  their  objects  with  much  real 
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dignity,  and  power,  and  tend  to  produce  the  very  combination 
of  excellence,  to  which  alone  they  are  due.  The  spirit  of 
chivalry,  which  led  to  the  beautiful  relations,  in  which  the 
sexes  now  stand  towards  each  other  in  England,  and  in  this 
country,  although  the  offspring  of  illusion  in  the  first  instance, 
contributed  to  realize  that  perfection  in  the  female  character, 
from  the  mere  supposition  of  which,  it  originally  sprung.  It 
created  an  ambition  in  the  sex  to  reach  the  ideal  standard  of 
virtue,  and  refinement,  v/hich  it  introduced,  and  subjected 
them  to  a  formidable  censorship,  in  the  fastidiousness  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

No  where  did  the  chivalrous  spirit  flourish  more  than  in 
France,  until  the  period  of  the  revolution.  And  although, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  its  beneficial  influence  over  the 
female  character,  was  less  there  than  elsewhere,  it  tended  to 
counteract  the  propensities  of  vice,  and  to  give  to  social  inter- 
course, an  exterior  at  least,  of  decorum  and  elegance.  It  has 
now  wholly  disappeared  from  the  fashionable  world  of  Paris, 
and  with  it,  all  the  beneficial  effects  I  have  enumerated. 
Women  living  in  a  state  of  avowed  concubinage,  who  do  not 
even  bear  the  names  of  those  v/ith  whom  they  reside,  are 
admitted  freely  into  the  higher  circles,  see  the  best  company 
at  home,  and  receive  from  the  other  sex,  as  well  as  from  their 
own,  all  the  customary  demonstrations  of  esteem  and  defer- 
ence. They  enjoy,  in  fact,  the  same  degree  of  estimation,  as 
their  associates  v/ho  live  in  legitimate  wedlock,  and  who,  in- 
deed, are,  for  the  most  part,  intitled  to  but  little  more. 

Chastity  and  even  conjugal  fidelity,  are  not  classed  among 
the  necessary  virtues,  or  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  female 
character.  Marriage,  "  the  origin  of  all  our  relations,  and  the 
"  element  of  all  moral  obligation,"  is  considered  rather  as  a 
release  from  the  bondage  of  decorum,  than  as  an  entrance 
upon  the  severest  duties;  rather  as  an  occasion  to  give  pub- 
licity to  vice,  than  seclusion  to  virtue.  I  have  said  *-'  as  a  re- 
"  lease  from  bondage,"  because  it  is  rather  singular,  that  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  girls,  before  marriage,  are  of  the 
most  rigid  kind: — such  as  to  condemn  them  to  total  silence 
in  mixed  companies,  and  to  preclude  them  from  all  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  other  sex:  whereas,  after  marriage,  they 
enjoy  unbounded  freedom; — a  latitude  of  indulgence,  that 
opens  the  door  to  the  most  frightful  corruption.  The  matri- 
monial union  is  generally  formed  without  any  previous  ac- 
quaintance between  the  parties,  and  not  having  that  sacred, 
and  awful  character  which  religion  and  opinion  communicate 
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to  it,  among  us,  can  be,  in  such  a  case,  but  a  slender  tie,  and 
a  feeble  restraint. 

You  may  readily  infer  from  the  foregoing  pages,  that  love, 
as  a  moral  sentiment,  of  the  purest  delicacy,  and  of  the  highest 
order,  is  almost  entirely  unknown  in  the  French  capital.  In 
the  mind  of  a  Parisian,  who  considers  a  woman  as  little  bet- 
ter than  a  mere  animal  or  automaton,  it  is  no  more  than  the 
coarsest  sensuality,  or  a  transitory  impulse  of  sympathy.  No 
where  on  earth,  however,  is  so  much  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  pure  union  of  hearts.  If  we  except  the  celebration  of  the 
virtues  of  the  Imperial  family,  scarcely  any  thing  is  heard  in 
the  theatres  but  the  panegyric  of  sentimental  attachment. 
Scarcely  any  other  strain  is  sung,  but  "  the  sublimity  of  con- 
"  jugal  affection." 

The  new  law  of  divorce  opens  an  easy  road  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  contract,  but  advantage  is  not  taken  of  it 
as  frequently  as  might  be  imagined.  The  temptation  to  this 
step,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  strong,  where  the  conjugal 
union  imposes  so  little  restraint  on  the  disorderly  passions  of 
either  party.  A  particular  case  occurred  during  my  residence 
in  Paris,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  state  of  public  morals.  The  wife  of  an  Irish  gentleman 
domiciliated  there,  sued  for  a  divorce,  upon  unsubstantial 
grounds,  in  the  inferior  courts,  and  was  unsuccessful  in  her 
demand.  The  cause  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the  court  of 
cassation,  the  supreme  judicature  of  France,  w^iere  the  judg- 
ment of  the  other  tribunals  w^as  reversed,  and  a  decision  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  wife,  notwithstanding  a  very  strenu- 
ous opposition  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  It  was  notorious, 
that  the  applicant  was  the  mistress  of  the  president  of  the 
court  of  cassation,  and  quite  evident  that  the  success  of  her 
suit,  was  owing  to  his  influence,  exerted  in  a  manner  equally 
repugnant  to  decency  and  to  justice.  Nothing  could  be  more 
shamelessly  indelicate,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  late 
divorce  of  the  Emperor  was  conducted.  The  nature  of  the 
cause  alleged,  the  solemnity  of  the  promulgation,  the  whole 
ceremonial,  both  as  to  language  and  form,  were  alike  coarse 
and  offensive.  If  you  wish  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  morality  of  Paris,  at  this  moment,  I  would  refer  you  to 
the  numberless  epithalamiums,  presented  to  Bonaparte  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage,  and  graciously  received.  They  ex- 
ceed in  grossness  and  obscenity,  any  productions  of  the  kind 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry. 

The  ci\  ii  action  which  the  English  law  accords  to  the  hus- 
band, against  the  seducer  of  his  wife,  is,  I  believe,  unknoNV'n 
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to  the  jurisprudence  of  France.  At  least,  I  have  nerer  heard 
of  a  case  of  the  kind.  If  such  a  remedy  were  provided  and 
generally  resorted  to,  it  would  be  necessary  to  double  the 
present  number  of  tribunals.  I  observe  that  some  curious 
provisions,  on  the  score  of  adultery,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  new  penal  code  published  the  last  spring.  It  is  declared 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  Emperor,  to  vindicate  the  cause  of 
good  morals,  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  following  regu- 
lations have  been,  therefore,  enacted.  A  woman  convicted  of 
adultery,  is  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  imprisonment,  for 
a  space  not  less  than  three  months,  and  not  exceeding  two 
years.  No  denunciation  can  be  valid  against  her,  but  that  of 
her  husband,  and  he  himself  is  not  intitled  to  denounce  her, 
if  he  have  been  convicted  of  the  same  crime.  He  may  obtain 
her  pardon,  if  he  consent  to  take  her  back  to  his  house.  The 
seducer  is  subjected  to  imprisonment  for  the  same  space  of 
time,  and  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  francs^  and 
not  more  than  tivo  thousand^  about  four  hundred  dollars.  The 
husband  in  the  same  case  must  be  denounced  by  the  wife,  and 
is  onlv  made  liable  to  punishment,  when  convicted  of  having 
kept  his  mistress  in  his  own  dwelling.  The  penalty  inflicted 
upon  him,  is  a  fine  of  the  same  amount,  as  that  imposed  upon 
the  seducer.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  clause,  which  pre- 
scribes that  the  wife  should  denounce  the  husband,  and  in- 
versely, is,  that  they  alone  are  interested  in  the  fidelity  of 
each  other,  and  have  exclusively  a  right  to  complain,  of  what 
is,  nevertheless,  qualified,  as  a  breach  of  public  morals. 

Whoever  has  seen  the  state  of  society  in  France,  must 
smile  at  the  tenor  of  this  law.  It  is  obviously  a  mere  bubble 
to  legislate  thus  upon  abuses  which  no  edicts,  however 
rigorous,  can  affect,  and  which,  as  the  French  rulers  well 
know,  require  remedies  of  a  very  distinct  nature.  You  have 
read  in  Suetonius  and  in  Gibbon,  of  the  legislative  attempts 
made  by  Augustus,  to  reform  the  similar  vices  of  Rome, 
and  of  their  utter  futility.  If  Bonaparte,  whose  actual  policy, 
and  whose  real  interest  it  is,  to  foster  the  corruption  about 
him,  were  even  animated  by  dispositions  as  sincere  as  those 
of  Augustus,  his  efforts  would  be  equally  ineffectual.  Man- 
ners are,  in  all  instances,  paramount  to  laws,  and  serve, 
either  to  fortify  or  paralyse  the  latter,  as  they  happen  to  be  in 
unison,  or  at  variance  with  them.  The  whole  system,  both  of 
government,  and  manners,  in  France,  must  be  moulded  anew, 
before  the  domestic  or  social  virtues,  can  be  made  to  flourish, 
or  even  the  decencies  of  life  resume  their  influence.  A  very 
different  example  must  be  set  by  the  French  rulers,  from 
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that  now  held  forth,  if  it  be  seriously  meant,  to  give  efficacy 
to  any  legislative  provision,  for  the  reformation  of  the  public 
morals.  It  was  first  asserted  by  Aristotle,  in  his  politics,^'  that 
*-'-  such  as  the  heads  of  the  community  are,  such  must  the  people 
"  at  large  speedily  become."=^  If  ever  there  was  a  country  to 
which  this  maxim  could  be  safely  applied,  France  is  that  coun- 
try. Cicero,  in  his  treatise  de  Legibus,  has  generalized  the  idea 
of  the  Stagyrite,  and  inculcates  a  doctrine  which  well  deserves 
the  attention  even  of  the  citizens  of  a  free  commonwealth.  I 
shall  quote  his  language,  for  your  amusement.  "  Nee  enim 
"  tantum  mali  est  peccare  principes  (quanquam  est  magnum 
"  hoc  per  se  ipsum  malum),  quantum  illud,  quod  permulti 
"  imitatores  principum  existunt.  Nam  licet  videre,  si  velis 
"  replicare,  memoriam  temporum,  qualescunque  summi  civi- 
"  tatis  viri  fuerunt,  talem  civitatem  fuisse;  qusecunque  mu- 
"  tatio  morum  in  principibus  exstiterit,  eandem  in  popula 
"  secuturam.  Idque  baud  paulo  est  verius,  quam  quod  Platoni 
"  nostro  placet,  qui,  musicorum  cantibus,  ait,  mutatis,  mutari 
"  civitatum  status.  Ego  autem  nobilium  vitavictuque  mutato, 
"  mores  mutari  civitatum  puto.  Quo  perniciosius  de  republic^ 
"  merentur  vitiosi  principes,  quod  non  solum  vitia  concipiunt 
"  ipsi,  sed  infundant  in  civitatem;  neque  solum  obsunt,  quod 
"  ipsi  corinimpuntur,  plusque  exemplo  quam  peccato  nocent.'^ 
"  The  vices  and  crimes  of  the  nobility,  though  great  evils  ia 
"  themselves,  are  rendered  still  greater,  because  they  will 
"  always  be  the  objects  of  general  imitation.  The  experience 
"  of  history  teaches,  that,  in  point  of  morals,  such  as  have 
"  been  the  leading  men  of  a  state,  such  also  has  been  the  state 
"  itself;  and  that  whatever  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
*'  manners  of  the  great,  a  similar  alteration  has  followed  in 
"  those  of  the  people  at  large.  This  truth  is  far  better  ascer- 
*'  tained  than  the  observation  of  Plato,  that  the  character  of  a 
"  nation  changes,  by  changing  the  style  of  its  music.  But  I 
"  assert,  that  it  changes  by  changing  the  lives  and  behaviour 
*'  of  the  great.  Wherefore,  profligate  princes  and  profligate 
"  leaders  are  so  much  the  more  punishable  than  other  men, 
"  because  they  are  not  only  vitious  in  themselves,  but  infuse 
"  their  vices  into  the  public;  and  because  whatever  mischief 
"  results  from  their  crimes,  still  greater  results  from  their 
"  example." 

Lib.  ii. 

Vol.  T.  2  T 
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LETTER  VI. 

In  the  course  of  my  residence  in  Paris,  I  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Abbe  Barruel,  whose  work  on  the  Ma- 
sonic societies  of  Europe,  once  attracted  so  much  both  of  cen- 
sure and  applause.  Barruelism,  the  title  given  to  his  exposition 
of  the  views  of  the  German  Illuminati,  is  now  not  only  out  of 
vogue,  but  has  almost  fallen  into  oblivion.  It  must,  neverthe- 
less, be  acknowledged,  that  the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for 
some  important  discoveries,  and  much  curious  research.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  universally  admitted,  that  his  hatred  of 
jacobinism,  and  the  warmth  of  his  fancy,  betrayed  him  into 
many  exaggerated  representations  and  idle  fears.  His  history 
of  the  persecution  of  the  French  clergy,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  is,  in  my  estimation,  the  most  valuable 
of  his  productions.  It  is  not  only  a  very  interesting  narra- 
tive, but  an  historical  document  uf  great  importance. 

The  author  returned  to  France,  on  the  establishment  of 
the  consular  government,  published  a  pamphlet  in  1802,  in 
favour  of  the  Concordat^  and  was,  not  long  after,  made  one  of 
the  canons  of  the  Metropolitan  church  of  Paris,  a  capacity  in 
which  he  continued  to  act  when  I  saw  him.  I  found  him 
miserably  lodged,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  capital,  and  labori- 
ously occupied,  in  a  refutation  of  the  metaphysics  of  Kant. 
He  thought  he  had  discovered  a  key  to  the  riddles  of  the 
German  philosopher,  and  denounced  his  principles  and  in- 
tentions, as  no  less  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
morals,  than  those  of  the  most  atheistical  of  the  -Illuminati. 
The  timorous  and  prolific  imagination  of  the  good  Abbe, 
had,  I  fear,  more  share  in  the  creation  of  the  "  gorgons  and 
"  chimeras  dire,"  which  he  supposed  to  exist  in  the  unintelli- 
gible voKuTies  of  Kant,  than  either  the  heart  or  the  head  of 
the  metaphysician  himself.  Whatever  is  perfectly  obscure,  is 
flexible  to  any  interpretation,  and  if  charity  would  allow  of 
that  which  Barruel  gives  to  the  works  of  Kant,  I  should  think 
it  quite  as  rational  and  plausible  as  any  other  which  it  has  been, 
my  unfortunate  lot  to  peruse.^    ^ 

*  There  never  Avas  a  writer  to  whom  tlie  followinj^  ingenious  couplet, 
addressed  by  Ma}T)ard  to  Balsuc,  might  be  apphed  with  more  justice  than 
to  Kant. 

*'  Men  ami,  chasse  bien  loin 

*'  Cette  noire  Rlictorique 

"  Tes  ouvrat^es  ont  besoin 

"  D'un  devin  qui  les  explique. 
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My  conversations  with  Barruel,  turned  principally  upon 
the  progress  which  religion  had  made  in  France,  and  on  the 
degree  of  patronage  which  it  enjoyed  under  the  new  gov- 
ernment. No  man  had  attended  more  assiduously  to  this 
subject  than  himself,  or  was  better  fitted  both  from  his  oppor- 
tunities and  feelings,  to  decide  correctly  and  impartially.  His 
statements  fully  confirmed  what  I  have  advanced  on  this 
head,  in  my  first  letter,  descriptive  of  Bordeaux,  and  coin- 
cided with  the  additional  observations,  which  I  now  propose 
to  make,  on  the  same  point.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  never 
uttered  more  bitter  lamentations  or  gloomy  forebodings, 
with  respect  to  Jerusalem,  than  did  this  good  old  man,  when 
speaking  of  the  actual  influence  and  prospects  of  the  gos- 
pel in  his  unchristian  country.  His  creative  fancy  could  not 
have  magnified  the  evil,  in  the  face  of  evidence  open  and 
irresistible  to  even;-  observer,  and  if  it  could  have  exerted  any 
sway,  would  have  had  a  contrary  operation,  as  all  his  wishes 
and  affections  prompted  him  to  be  sanguine.  He  calculated 
that  out  of  a  population  of  six  hundred  thousand"  souls,  which 
he  ascribed  to  Paris,  forty  thousand  were  in  the  habit  of  going 

**  Si  ton  esprit  veut  cacher 
"  Les  belles  choses  qu'il  pense 
"  Dis  mni,  qui  pent  t'empeclier 
"  De  te  sei'vir  du  silence." 

Dugald  Stewart,  in  the  admirable  volume  of  Philosophical  Essays  uhich 
he  has  recentl}'  published,  pronounces  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Kant's 
writing's,  which  is  well  worth  transcribing-,  as  it  falls  from  the  highest 
autliority. 

"  As  to  Kant's  works  I  must  fairly  acknowledge,  that,  although  I  hate 
frequently  attempted  to  read  them  in  the  Latin  edition,  printed  at  Leipsic, 
I  have  always  been  forced  to  abandon  the  undertakitig  in  despair;  partly 
from  the  scholastic  barbarism  of  the  style,  and  partly  from  my  utter  ina- 
bility to  unravel  the  author's  meaning.  Wherever  I  have  happened  to 
obtain  a  momentary  glimpse  of  light,  I  have  derived  it  not  from  Kant 
himself,  but  from  my  previous  acquaintance  with  those  opinions  of  Leib- 
nitz, Berkeley,  Hume,  Reid,  and  otiiers  which  he  has  endeavoui-ed  to  ap- 
propriate to  himself,  under  the  deep  disguise  of  his  new  phraseology.  No 
writer  certainly,  ever  exemplified  more  systematically,  or  more  successfully, 
the  precept  which  Quinctilian  (upon  the  authority  of  Livy)  ascribes  to  an 
ancient  rhetorician;  and  which,  if  tlie  obj-ct  of  the  teacher  was  mereh  to 
instruct  his  pupils  how  to  command  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  must 
be  allowed  to  reflect  no  small  honour  on  his  knowledge  of  human  natui-e. 
"  Neque  id  novum  vitium  est  cum  jam  ajnid  Titum  Livium  invehiam 
"  fuisse  prxceptorem  aliquem,  qui  discipulos  obscurare,  qux  dicerent, 
"  juberent,  Grxco  verbo  utens — cry.oTia-ov — unde  ilia  scilicet  egregia  lau- 
*'  datio:    Tanto  melior,ne  ego  qindem  inteilexi?^  Qiiinct.  Institut. 

"  En  ecrivant,  j'ai  toujours  tache  de  m'entendre,"  is  an  expression  which 
Fontenelle  somewhere  uses,  in  speaking  of  his  own  literary  habits — it 
conveys  a  hint  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  authors; — but  wliich  I 
would  not  venture  to  recommend  to  that  class  who  may  aspire  to  the  glory 
of  •'  founding  new  schools  of  philosophy."  Essay  IL  c.  2. 
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to  church,  and  of  that  number  he  supposed  about  twenty 
thousand  to  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  piety.  This  computation 
coincided  with  the  result  of  my  own  personal  observation. 
The  proportion  was  even  larger  than  I  expected,  when  I  ad- 
verted to  the  state  of  public  worship  but  a  few  years  before, 
and  to  the  prevailing  system  of  morals  and  opinions. 

I  had  occasion  to  see  frequently,  several  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent ecclesiastics  of  Paris,  and  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Catholic  clergymen  of  the  Provincial  towns,  through 
which  I  passed.  My  inquiries  were  eager  and  minute,  on  the 
subject  of  the  progress  of  religion,  in  which,  not  only  my  at- 
tachment to  this  most  important  of  all  concerns,  but  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  my  education,  led  me  to  take  a  lively 
interest.  The  testimony  borne  to  me,  was  the  same  in  every 
mouth,  and  corresponded  to  the  result  of  my  own  experience. 
When  the  clergy  commenced  the  legalized  exercise  of  their 
functions,  under  the  authority  of  the  Concordat,  they  found 
the  people  generally  a  prey  to  the  wildest  anarchy  in  religion, 
and  so  long  disused,  both  to  its  forms  and  restraints,  as  to  be 
worse  than  indifferent  about  their  return.  It  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  render  them  docile  to  the  voice  of  the  gospel,  or 
to  correct  the  horrible  dissolution  of  morals,  which  prevailed 
even  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  without  the  zealous  aid  of 
a  virtuous  and  peaceful  government;  and  unless  the  priesthood 
had  been  invested  with  strong  titles  to  the  respect,  and  obedi- 
ence of  the  vulgar.  While  the  rulers  of  France  continued  to 
set  the  example  of  an  habitual  violation  of  all  law; — to  trample 
upon  the  most  sacred  rights;  and  to  infringe  every  moral 
principle,  both  at  home  and  abroad; — to  organize,  as  it  were, 
robbery  and  falsehood  in  every  part  of  the  empire, — while 
they  continued  to  make  the  camp  the  school  of  moral  in- 
struction for  the  French  youth,  and  suffered  the  clergy  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  wretched  impoverishment,  and  igno- 
minious dependence  on  the  civil  functionaries,  it  was  in  vain 
to  expect,  that  religion  could  regain  her  influence  over  a  po- 
pulation, whose  corruption  so  many  powerful  causes  con- 
spired to  increase. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  peasantry  go  to  church 
with  some  regularit}^,  but  are  in  every  other  respect,  insen- 
sible to  the  obligations  of  their  religion,  and  to  the  authority 
of  their  teachers.  In  the  provincial  cities,  and  particularly  in 
the  seaport  towns,  the  cause  of  infidelity  has  many  more 
proselytes  than  that  of  the  gospel,  and  the  clergy  are  held  in 
open  derision.  The  state  of  public  morals  generally,  is  but 
little,  if  at  all,  improved.    There   is   more  hypocrisy   than 
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heretofore,  and  a  very  small  increase  of  Christianity.  I  am, 
indeed,  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  system  of  Bonaparte  has, 
by  its  demoralizing  effects,  more  than  counterbalanced  all  the 
benefits  which  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  and  the  authorization 
of  public  worship,  tended  to  produce  The  people  of  France 
are,  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  more  inveterately  corrupt,  more 
incurably  irreligious,  than  they  were  in  the  year  1800. 

In  Paris  there  is  not  a  symptom  of  religious  faith  among  the 
opulent  classes,  or  the  youth  of  any  description.  The  churches, 
which  I  attended  assiduously,  were  frequented  only  by  women 
and  children,  and  some  few  of  the  poorer  orders.  During  the 
holy  week,  two  sermons  were  delivered  every  day,  at  each  of 
the  great  churches,  by  the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  the 
capital.  I  visited  them  all  in  rotation,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  influence  of  religion  over  the  public  mind,  and  of 
forming  a  judgment  concerning  the  pulpit  oratory  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  congregations  were  more  numerous,  indeed,  during 
this  season,  than  I  had  before  seen  them,  but  the  majority  ob- 
viously consisted,  of  the  curious  and  the  idle,  who  were  at- 
tracted by  the  prospect  of  fine  music,  and  a  good  discourse. 
Their  exterior  deportment  was  but  little  calculated  to  yield 
edification.  The  night  service  of  the  same  season,  gave  rise 
to  orgies  too  shocking  to  be  related.  I  recollect  that  it  was 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  morning  gazettes,  as  a  curious  fact, 
that  a  playhouse  of  Lyons  had  not  been  open  for  four  days, 
during  the  holy  week.  On  good  Friday,  public  concerts  were 
given,  with  the  epithet  of  spiritual^  but  they  had  certainly 
much  of  the  alloy  of  profane  music,  and  were  most  profanely 
attended. 

In  most  of  the  churches  the  religious  rites  are  solemnized 
with  very  little  parade.  The  sacristies  were  robbed,  during 
the  revolution,  of  the  sumptuous  ornaments  with  which  they 
abounded.  The  means  of  the  hierarchy,  at  this  time,  do  not 
permit  them  to  perform  their  worship  even  with  '•'-  the  modest 
"  splendor,  the  unassuming  state,  the  mild  majesty,  and  sober 
"  pomp"  which  Mr.  Burke  so  justly  recommends  as  suitable 
and  necessary,  for  the  public  external  observances  of  religion. 
The  choirs  which  chaunted  "  the  pealing  anthem"  with  so 
much  effect  before  the  revolution,  are  entirely  dissipated.  It 
is  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  that  the  remains  of  the 
religious  pomp  of  the  old  regime  are  collected  and  displayed, 
on  the  great  feasts  of  the  calendar.  The  public  functionaries 
usually  attend  on  these  occasions,  and  are  regaled  with  music 
by  some  of  the  best  performers,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
of  the  metropolis.  They  are  followed  by  crowds,  who,  together 
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with  the  ojpcial  spectators,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  ge- 
nerally, appear  to  regard  the  celebration  of  high  mass  in  this 
way,  in  the  light  of  a  theatrical  representation.  Even  the 
dregs  of  the  populace  are  fully  aware  of  the  political  meaning 
of  the  ceremonial,  and  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  forms  of 
religion  are  rendered  subservient,  by  the  government.  The 
degraded  condition  of  the  clergy  is  obvious  to  every  eye,  and 
robs  them  of  the  reverence  which  the^nature  of  their  functions 
usually  awakens  in  the  multitude,  and  without  which,  the 
ceremonies  of  worship  and  the  inculcations  of  the  pulpit,  are 
of  but  little  avail. 

The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  noble  Gothic  monument, 
and  in  itself,  fitted,  like  the  storms  of  winter,  according  to  the 
poet,  "  to  exalt  the  soul  to  solemn  thought,  and  heavenly 
"  musing."  Notwithstanding  the  chilling  reflections  which 
naturally  arise  out  of  the  circumstances  under  which  religious 
rites  are  now  solemnized,  the  fancy  of  an  American  stranger 
must  be  powerfully  excited,  at  the  celebration  of  an  high  mass, 
in  this  majestic  edifice,  on  the  great  festivals:  The  "  moss 
"  grown  domes," — "  the  long-sounding  aisles,  and  inter- 
"  mingled  graves" — the  vast  extent  and  imposing  aspect  of 
the  interior, — the  repercussion  of  the  music  from  the  fretted 
roof  and  arches-—'"  the  dim  religious  light"  shed  through 
the  painted  glass  of  the  windows, — the  clouds  of  fragrance 
^'  rolling  from  the  censer,"  chase  away  all  consciousness  of 
the  present,  and  kindle  the  most  solemn  emotions  of  de- 
votional awe.  The  Gothic  edifices  generally,  and  the  old 
castles  of  Europe,  exert  an  influence  over  the  mind  which  no 
external  object  in  our  own  country  is  calculated  to  produce. 
They  carry  the  spectator  back  to  the  middle  ages,  and  call  up 
a  train  of  those  feudal  and  monastic  visions,  which,  whether 
arising  from  this  source,  or  from  the  descriptions  of  poetry, 
are,  of  all  other  images,  the  most  delightful  to  a  romantic 
imagination. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  a  singular  Parisian  custom 
or  exhibition  belonging  to  the  holy  week,  which  does  not  al- 
together harmonize  with  the  sanctity  of  its  character,  or  with 
the  lessons  of  humility  inculcated  by  the  gospel.  I  allude  to 
the  parade  of  Long-champs  and  in  order  to  give  you  a  correct 
idea  of  it,  must  remount  to  its  origin.  About  three  miles  from 
the  capital,  there  is  a  wood,  intitled  the  Bois  de  Boulogne^ 
which,  in  good  weather,  is  the  morning  ride  of  all  those  who 
have  pretensions  to  the  hon  ton.  The  Champs  Elysees  lead  to 
it,  and  contribute  to  render  it  a  delightful  place  of  fashionable 
rendezvous.   Isabella,  the  sister  of  St.  Louis,  founded,  in  the 
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year  1250,  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  a  convent,  which  obtained 
the  name  of  Long-champ,  and  in  which  several  of  the  queens 
of  France  took  their  departure  from  this  world.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  convent  cultivated  sacred  music,  with  particular 
care,  and  acquired  so  much  reputation  by  their  manner  of 
chauniing  the  tenebrae,  that  on  the  Wednesdays,  Thursdays 
and  Fridays  of  the  holy  week,  the  days  devoted  to  these  lu- 
gubrious airs,  their  little  chapel  became  the  resort  of  all  the 
devout  christians,  and  the  ambitious  dilettanti  of  the  capital. 

The  pilgrimage  of  Long-champ  soon  became  universal; 
but  the  rich  and  the  beautiful,  instead  of  appearing  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  strove  to  outvie  each  other  in  the  luxury  of  their 
dress  and  the  splendor  of  their  equipages.  The  archbishop  of 
Paris  was  at  length  scandalized  by  this  unhallov/ed  metamor- 
phosis of  a  pious  us^ge,  into  a  feast  of  vanity,  and  therefore, 
ordered  the  tenebrcc  to  be  sung  with  closed  doors.  The  con- 
vent and  the  nuns  have  long  since  disappeared,  but  the  pro- 
menade of  Long-champ  remains,  and  no  small  share  of  the 
savings  of  every  class  of  society  is  allotted  to  the  purchase  of 
finery  for  the  occasion.  During  several  weeks  previous,  the 
invention  of  every  milliner  and  coeff'eur  is  upon  the  rack,  in 
devising  new  fashions;  every  horse  is  put  in  requisition,  and 
every  private  carriage  undergoes  a  thorough  repair. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  on  the  davs  that  I  have 
mentioned,  the  whole  world  is  in  motion.  All  those  v/ho  can 
afford  to  procure  a  vehicle  or  a  horse  of  any  description,  join 
the  cavalcade,  which  begins  at  the  entrance  of  the  Champ 
Elysees.  The  whole  affair  consists  simply,  in  going  as  far  as 
the  site  of  Long-champ,  and  then  returning.  The  procession 
is  regulated  by  the  police,  and  the  carriages  are  made  to  fol- 
low each  other  regularly,  in  a  single  line,  which  usually  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  goal  itself.  They  thus  move  on,  at  a  slow 
pace,  for  four  or  five  hours,  while  the  footways  and  the  adja- 
cent avenues  are  crowded  with  the  populace,  dressed  in  their 
best  suits.  I  happened,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  a  carriage,  and  as  the  weather  chanced  to  be  verv 
cold,  rt  joictd  most  heartily  when  I  made  my  escape,  notwith- 
standing the  novelty  and  vivacity  of  the  scene.  The  Parisians, 
particularly  the  lower  orders,  attach  the  highest  importance  to 
the  amusements  of  the  promenade  of  Long-champ,  and  it  is 
not  without  interest  for  a  stranger,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
singular  groups  which  it  presents  to  his  eye,  but  also,  as  it 
enables  him  to  judge  of  the  whole  wealth  of  Paris,  in  point  of 
equipagt.  I  was  much  disappointed  in  my  expectations  on  this 
head.  Theie  were  but  few  carriages  of  any  beauty  or  magni- 
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ficence  in  the  procession,  and  numbers  of  an  appearance  so 
singularly  mean  and  grotesque,  as  to  beggar  all  description. 
The  weekly  exhibition  of  vehicles  in  Hyde  park  is  incompara- 
bly more  splendid  than  the  annual  effort  of  Paris.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  is  better  fitted  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  opulence 
of  London,  than  the  display  of  equipages  in  the  Sunday  pro- 
menades, or  on  the  birth-day  of  the  monarch. 

I  cannot  say  much  in  commendation  of  the  pulpit  eloquence 
of  the  French  capital.  The  sermons  which  I  heard  from  the 
mouths  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  the  day,  were  of 
a  very  different  character  from  those  of  Massillon,  and  Bour- 
daloue.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  not  without  merit,  and 
in  a  few  instances,  I  had  occasion  to  admire,  both  the  strain  of 
argument  and  the  style  of  declamation.  There  can  be,  I  think, 
no  reflecting  man  who  is  not  ready  to  acknowledge  with 
Cowper,  that, 

"  The  pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 
"  Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  pow'rs) 

**  Must  stand  acknowledg'd,  while  the  world  shall  stand, 
*'  The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 
*'  Support  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause. 

The  poet  has  qualified  his  encomium  judiciously,  by  the 
words  of  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  which  are  included 
within  a  parenthesis.  The  pulpit  in  France  does  not  merit  this 
eulogy,  because  it  is  habitually  forced  to  transcend  "  its  legi- 
"  timate  and  peculiar  powers,"  and  compulsorily  perverted 
into  an  engine  of  state,  to  further  the  worst  purposes  of  am- 
bition and  rapine.  The  preacher  is  not  always  the  messenger 
of  truth,  and  the  legate  of  the  skies.  His  office  is  not  always 
sacred,  nor  his  theme  divine.  He  is  forced  to  pronounce  ex- 
travagant panegyrics  on  the  most  impious  banditti,  and  the 
most  criminal  enterprises,  of  which  the  records  of  history 
furnish  any  example;  to  hold  a  language  equally  at  war  with 
his  own  conscience,  and  the  conviction  of  his  auditory;  to  re- 
commend in  every  shape,  the  system  of  conscription  and 
taxation; — the  whole  organization  of  violence  and  fraud,  by 
which  his  wretched  countrymen  are  overwhelmed  in  misery, 
and  plunged  deeper  in  corruption.  The  catechism  which  he  is 
made  to  teach  to  the  children  of  his  parish,  is  in  that  part 
which  relates  to  Napoleon,  an  outrage  both  upon  truth  and 
reason,  and  litde  short  of  absolute  blasphemy.^  The  ministers 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  text  taken  from  the  second  part, 
leeson  VII. 

"  Demande.  Qjiels  sont  les  devoirs  des  Chretiens  a  I'egard  des  princes 
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of  the  gospel  are  compelled  to  celebrate  victories  which  are 
felt  as  a  cruel  scourge  by  France  herself,  no  less  than  bv  the 
nations  over  whom  they  are  gained: — To  chaunt  Te  Dcums, 
to  praise  God  for  his  tender  mercies,  when  new  afflictions  fall 
upon  the  people,  and  humanity  bleeds  at  every  pore. 

For  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  I  need  only  refer  you  to 
the  files  of  the  Moniteur,  which  contain  the  orders  transmitted 
by  the  government  to  the  several  churches,  and  extracts  from 
the  \  arious  circular  epistles  of  the  bishops  and  consistories. 
Bonaparte,  in  reestablishing  the  altar,  had  solely  in  view,  the 
erection  of  a  new  prop  for  his  military  system;  the  formation 
of  an  instrument  for  political  purposes.  Religion  in  his  hands, 
has  been  uniformly,  and  is  now,  a  mere  tool  of  state; — a 
pageant  to  adorn  his  personal  triumphs.  The  verification  of 
this  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  active  subserviency  to  his 
political  views,  in  which  he  has  uniformly  kept  the  ministers 
of  religion,  and  in  the  situation  in  which  he  permits  the  tem- 

**  qui  les  g-ouvernent,  et  quels  sont  en  particulier  nos  devoirs  envers  Napo- 
'*  leon  premier,  noti'e  empereur? 

"  Reponse.  Les  chretiens  doivent  aux  princes  qui  les  gouvernent,  et  nous 
*'  devons  en  particulier  a  Napoleon  ler,  notre  Empereur,  I'amour,  le 
*'  respect,  I'obeissance,  la  fidelite,  le  service  militaire,  les  tributs  ordonnes 
**  pour  la  conser<vation  et  la  defense  de  I' empire  et  de  son  trdne;  nous  lui  devons 
**  encore  des  prieres  ferventes  pour  son  salut  et  pour  la  prosperite  spi- 
**  rituelle  et  temporelle  de  I'etat. 

"  D.  Pourquoi  sommes  nous  tenus  de  tous  ces  devoirs  envers  notre 
**  Empereur? 

*'  R.  C'est  premierement,  parceque  Dieu,  qui  cree  les  empires  et  les 
"  dislribue  selon  sa  volonte,  en  comblant  notre  Empereur  de  dons,  soit  dans 
'*  la  pais,  soit  dans  la  guerre,  I'a  etabli  notre  souverain,  I'a  rendu  le  min- 
"  istre  de  sa  puissance  et  son  image  sur  la  terre.  Honorer  et  servir  notre 
"  Einpa'eur  est  done  honorer  et  servir  Dieu  vienie. 

*'  D.  N'y  a-t-il  pas  des  motifs  particuliers  qui  doivent  plus  fortement 
"  nous  attacher  a  Napoleon  premier,  notre  Empereur? 

**  R..Oui,  car  i1  est  celui  que  Dieu  a  suscite  dans  les  circonstances  diffi- 
'*  ciles,  pour  retablir  le  culte  public  de  la  religion  sainte  de  nos  peres,  et 
"  pour  en  etre  le  protecteur.  II  a  rami  ne  et  conserve  I'ordre  public  par  sa 
"  sagesse  profondc  et  active;  il  defend  Tetat  par  son  bras  puissant;  car  il 
"  est  devenu  Point  du  Seisjneur  par  la  consecration  qu'il  a  recu  da  aouve- 
**  rain  pontife,  chef  de  I'eg-lise  univevselle. 

"  D.  Que  doit-on  penser  de  ceux  qui  manqueraient  a  leur  devoir  envers 
"  notre  Empereur? 

"  R  Selon  I'apotre  Saint  Paul,  ils  resisteraient  a  I'ordre  etabli  de  Dieu 
**  me  me,  et  se  rendraient  digues  de  la  damnation  e'ternelle. 

"  D.  Les  devoirs,  dont  nous  sommes  tenus  envers  notre  Empereur, 
"  nous  lieront-ils  egalement  envers  ses  successeurs  legitimes  dans  I'ordre 
**  etabli  par  les  constitutions  de  I'empire? 

*'  R.  Oui,  sans  doute;  car  nous  lisons  dans  la  sainte  ecriture,  que  Dieu, 
"  seigneur  du  ciel  et  de  la  terre,  par  ime  disposition  de  sa  volonte  supreme 
**  et  par  sa  Providence,  donne  les  empires,  non  seulement  a  una  personne 
*•  en  particulier,  raais  aussi  a  sa  famille,"  See. 

Vol.  L  2  U 
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pies  of  God  to  remain.  During  my  residence  in  France,  (and 
since  then,  no  material  change,  as  I  am  well  informed,  has 
taken  place,)  the  stipend  of  the  country  curates  and  the  pa- 
rochial clergymen  generally,  the  most  useful  and  important 
class  for  the  purposes  of  religion, — was  so  small,  as  to  be  al- 
together insufficient  for  their  subsistence.  They  were  con- 
signed over  to  the  most  grinding  poverty,  or  to  the  precarious 
bountv  of  parishioners,  who  had  themselves  but  little  to  give. 
Many  of  them  were  without  habitations,  and  in  various  in- 
stances, without  a  church  in  which  to  officiate.  No  share  was 
allotted  to  them  in  the  education  of  youth;  no  means,  inde- 
pendently of  the  mere  force  of  their  ecclesiastical  character, 
were  imparted,  by  which  they  could  acquire  authority  or 
command  respect.  The  necessity  imposed  upon  them,  of  co- 
operating in  measures  hateful  to  the  people,  and  of  outraging 
public  opinion,  by  the  propagation  of  sentiments  notoriously 
insincere,  tended  to  deprive  them,  even  of  the  influence 
arising  from  the  sacred  character  of  their  ministry. 

The  country  churches  were  suffered  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
wretched  dilapidation,  and  where  it  was  found  indispensably 
necessary  to  build  or  to  repair,  the  burden  was  thrown  upon 
the  parishes,  however  miserably  poor.  It  was  but  two  or  three 
years  ago  that  the  clergy  were  exempted  from  the  conscrip- 
tion. In  the  year  1806,  the  superior  of  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  was  compelled  to  make  the  most  painful  exertions,  in 
order  to  save  the  whole  body  of  the  youth  of  that  institution 
from  being  swept  away  into  the  armies.  The  exemption  now 
extends  to  those  only,  who  have  reached  the  grade  of  sub- 
deacon,  in  their  advancement  to  the  priesthood;  a  grade 
which,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic  church,  is 
not  to  be  attained  until  after  the  individual  has  reached  his 
majority. 

This  liability  to  the  conscription,  united  to  the  poverty, 
the  privations,  and  the  contempt,  to  which  the  clergy  are 
subjected,  strips  the  clerical  state  of  all  its  attraction  for  the 
youth  of  France,  and  has  produced  a  lamentable  dearth  of 
candidates  for  the  mifnistry.  The  priests  who  survived  the 
storm  of  the  revolution,  and  returned  to  France,  are  worn  out 
by  age  and  infirmities,  and  find  but  few  successors.  Religion 
must,  therefore,  languish  from  a  want  of  pastors,  if  from  no 
other  cause.  Ten  archbishops,  and  fifty  bishops  composed 
the  hierarchy  in  1806,  and  are,  among  the  clergy,  the  chosen 
organs  and  the  most  important  instruments  of  the  Imperial 
will.  The  income  allotted  to  the  first,  was  but  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  to  the  last  two  thousand.   It  must  be  appa- 
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rent  to  you,  that  if  Bonaparte  had  ever  seriously  aimed  at  the 
restoration  of  the  religious  spirit,  he  would  have  placed 
the  clergy  upon  another  footing,  and  particularly,  have  made 
them  participate  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  France.  But 
the  whole  was  a  mere  political  juggle.  A  minister  was  ap- 
pointed to  regulate  the  department  of  public  worship,  in  the 
same  manner,  as  that  of  war,  of  the  marine,  or  of  the  police, 
is  governed,  and  precisely  for  the  same  purposes. 

Much  parade  was  made  about  toleration,  and  the  admission 
of  protestants  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  This  part  of 
the  transaction  bore  the  same  character  as  the  rest.  The  pro- 
testant  clergy  were  but  another  spring,  set  in  motion,  to  work 
the  political  machine.  The  nomination  of  every  functionary 
attached  to  their  churches,  was  reserved  to  the  Emperor;  no 
doctrinal  point  can  be  determined,  no  matter  of  discipline  re- 
gulated, without  the  express  authority  of  the  government. 
Consistories  were  established,  and  laymen,  selected  from  the 
most  opulent  class  of  the  dissenters,  placed  at  their  head.  The 
latter  take  a  particular  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  receive 
a  salary  from  the  treasury,  and  are  classed  with  the  other  pub- 
lic functionaries.  They,  together  with  some  of  the  clergy,  are 
decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  in  com- 
mon with  all  those  who  officiate  among  the  dissenting  congre- 
gations, hold  the  same  language,  and  perform  the  same  agency, 
in  favour  of  the  military  system,  as  do  the  Catholic  priests. 
The  consistorial  circulars  differ  not  at  all  in  spirit  from  the 
Mandemens  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  compare  the  professions  of  re- 
spect and  patronage  made  by  the  French  government  tov/ards 
the  body  of  protestants,  with  one  of  the  topics  of  invective, 
employed  against  the  British,  in  the  proclamations  addressed 
to  the  Spaniards,  by  Bonaparte.  The  British  are  repeatedly 
stigmatized  as  vile  heretics.  The  same  epithet  was  before  ap- 
plied to  them,  as  a  serious  reproach,  in  the  iNIoniteur.  The 
French  Emperor  must  forget,  that  he  has  several  millions  of 
protestant  subjects  w^ithin  the  present  limits  of  the  empire,  and 
that  his  scheme  of  dominion,  embraces  the  incorporation  of 
countries,  containing  many  millions  more. 

The  Jews  also  have  had  their  share  in  the  "  benignant 
"  meditations,  and  paternal  solicitude"  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment. The  farce  or  the  tragedy,  for  I  know  not  which 
they  would  now  please  to  call  it,  played  with  them  in  Paris, 
at  the  assemblage  of  the  Sanhedrin,  was,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
numberless  impositions  attempted  by  their  rulers,  on  the 
world,  the  most  wanton  and  impudent.  The  convocation  was 
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a  broad  burlesque  in  the  eye  of  tVie  parties  immediately  con- 
cerned, and  a  source  of  merriment  and  ridicule,  even  to  the 
populace.  The  sittings  of  the  Sanhedrin  took  place  during 
the  period  of  my  residence  in  Paris,  and  were  accessible  to  the 
public.  The  president,  Fitrtado^  a  shrewd  man,  from  Bor- 
deaux, was  attired  m  a  magnificent  court  dress.  A  particiilar 
costume  with  rich  embroidery,  was  also  worn  by  the  inferior 
officers  of  the  meeting.  The  elders  were  men  of  a  venerable 
aspect,  and  together  with  the  majority  of  their  brethren,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  wealth,  and  the  respectability  of  their 
character.  A  long  string  of  formal  interrogatories  was,  as  you 
know,  propounded  to  them  on  various  points  of  their  faith. 
These  were  discussed  in  much  detail,  and  with  great  solemnity 
of  form  and  manner; — voluminous  and  becoming  replies  were 
framed,  and  the  convocation  was  at  length  dissolved,  after  se- 
veral pompous  discourses  from  the  president,  containing  high- 
flown  panegyrics,  on  the  private  and  public  virtues  of  the 
Emperor,  and  an  annunciation  of  certain  undefined,  but  mag- 
nanimous intentions,  in  favour  of  the  children  of  Israel.  No 
concession,  however,  was  made  to  them;  they  reaped  no  im- 
munities of  any  importance,  to  compensate  for  the  expense 
and  ridicule  incurred  in  this  transaction.  A  thick  veil  of  mys- 
tery was  drawn  over  the  true  motive,  and  the  actual  result  of 
their  nieeting. 

The  conjectures  indulged  by  the  Parisians,  with  respect  to 
this  affair,  were  various.  It  was  at  one  time  called  a  mere 
persiffJage  or  hoax;  at  another,  a  scheme  for  the  extortion  of 
money  from  the  synagogue.  The  supposition  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  most  rational,  was  this: — that  Bonaparte  was 
desirous  of  establishing  a  correspondence  o^ espionage  between 
them  and  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  for  this 
purpose,  had  selected  such  of  their  body  to  compose  his  San- 
hedrin of  political  propagandists,  as  were  known  to  possess 
most  intelligence  and  influence.  The  order  issued  at  the  time, 
by  the  king  of  Sweden,  forbidding  the  Jews  of  his  dominions 
to  hold  communion  with  those  of  France,  gives  color  to  this 
surmise;  or  proves  at  least,  that  a  suspicion  to  this  effect  was 
entertained  by  the  cabinets  of  the  North.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  Bonaparte  did  not  find  the  instruments  whom  he 
chcse  for  the  purpose,  quite  as  pliable,  or  corrupt,  as  he  could 
have  wished;  otherwise  the  meetings  of  the  Sanhedrin  would, 
have  been  followed  by  some  show  of  benefaction. 

The  journey  of  the  pope  to  Paris,  produced  also,  a  most 
disgusting  exhibition  of  treachery  and  imposture.  The  good 
prelate  was  tempted  to  cross  the  Alps,  at  the  most  inclement 
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season  of  the  year,  and  to  officiate  at  the  Imperial  coronation 
by  glowing  representations  of  the  solid  benefits,  of  which  his 
presence  in  the  French  capital  might  be  productive  to  tlie 
cause  of  religion.  He  was  received  on  the  confines  of  France. 
by  Abdallah  Menou^  then  govt^rnor  of  Piedmont,  who  was  de- 
puted by  his  master  to  do  the  honours  on  the  occasion.  The 
Turk  superintended  the  religious  festivals  prepared  for  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  and  even  received  the  apostolical  bene- 
diction, with  every  demonstration  of  profound  reverence  and 
religious  zeal.  The  venerable  traveller,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
was  sumptuously  lodged  in  the  Thuileries,  and  deluded  dur- 
ing his  residence  there,  by  a  most  cruel  and  revolting  mockery 
of  respect  and  friendship. 

When  the  crowd  followed  him,  through  curiosity,  in  the 
streets,  or  assembled,  from  the  same  motive,  to  gaze  upon 
him,  as  he  stood  in  the  balcony  of  the  palace,  the  Moniteur 
pronounced  lofty  panegyrics  on  the  piety  of  the  people,  and 
proclaimed  their  eagerness  to  deserve  the  blessings  of  heaven, 
by  offering  suitable  homage  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  A 
good  portion  of  his  time  v/as  occupied  in  receiving  solemn 
deputations  of  the  public  functionaries,  organized  at  the  in- 
stigation of  their  ruler.  A  multitude  of  persons,  many  of 
them  notorious  deists,  and  renegado  republicans,  were  made 
to  embrace  his  knees,  and  to  kiss  his  feet.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  police  found  it  not  a  little  difficult  to  repress  the 
ribaldry  and  the  witticisms  in  which  the  licentious  infidelitv  of 
no  small  proportion  of  the  Parisians  prompted  them  to  indulge 
at  his  expense.  After  he  ^ad  performed  the  part  destined  for 
him  in  the  coronation,  and  when  it  was  found  that  he  v/ss  not 
to  be  subdued  into  a  complete  subserviency  to  the  designs  of 
Bonaparte,  he  was  dismissed  v/ith  the  bitter  reflection,  that  he 
had  served  merely  as  a  theatrical  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
crafty  tyrant,  and  had  not,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  dignity,  been 
able  to  secure  a  solitary  favour  for  the  church.  The  subsequent 
usurpation  of  his  temporal  authority  and  fortunes,  and  the  in- 
dignities and  sufferings  now  heaped  upon  him,  yield  unerring 
proofs  of  the  spirit  by  which  Bonaparte  was  previously  ani- 
mated in  his  regcird. 

The  situation  of  the  clergy  of  France,  at  this  moment,  is 
truly  to  be  commiserated.  Most  of  them  have,  I  think,  been 
at  all  times  actuated  by  honest  motives,  and  in  lending  them- 
selves as  far  as  they  have  done,  to  the  personal  and  political 
views  of  their  oppressor,  have  been  either  impelled  by  force, 
or  allured  by  the  hope  of  being  able  to  educe  good  from  evil. 
They  and  the  pope  were  of  opinion,  that  the  cause  of  chris- 
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tianity  would  be  essentially  benefited,  by  the  continuance 
even  of  the  mere  forms  of  divine  worship,  and  were  therefore 
disposed  to  make  great  sacrifices,  in  order  to  achieve  this  end. 
They  fondly  cherished  the  expectation,  that  the  hardy  plant  of 
religion,  if  it  could  once  be  made  to  take  root  in  the  soil, 
would  flourish  in  spite  of  all  obstacles;  and  were  at  one  time, 
even  credulous  enough  to  imagine,  that  the  professions  of 
Bonaparte  in  favour  of  the  altar,  were  not  wholly  destitute 
of  sincerity.  They  must  now,  I  presume,  be  completely  unde- 
ceived, and  have  in  the  aspect  of  the  future,  nothing  left  to 
console  them,  for  the  v/retchedness  and  degradation  of  their 
present  condition.  I  can,  in  fact,  conceive  no  state  more  cala- 
mitous or  galling,  than  that  to  which  such  of  them  are  reduced, 
as  retain  any  independence  of  character  or  purity  of  intention. 
They  must  be  conscious  that  by  the  political  agency  which 
they  are  compelled  to  exercise,  they  prostitute  their  ministry 
to  the  corroboration  of  a  system,  that  tends  directly  to  defeat 
the  labours  of  their  spiritual  vocation,  and  has  regularly 
stifled  the  seeds  of  piety,  as  fast  as  they  have  been  sown. 
What,  moreover,  can  be  worse,  than  to  be  forced  to  receive 
from  the  insolent  and  precarious  bounty  of  the  known  enemies 
of  Christianity,  as  are  most  of  their  rulers,  a  sordid  mainte- 
nance for  religion,  "  measured  out  to  them,"  as  Mr.  Burke 
said,  of  the  allowance  made  by  the  national  assembly,  for  the 
support  of  the  clergy,  "  on  the  standard  of  the  contempt  in 
"  which  it  is  held,  and  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  those  who 
*'  receive  the  pittance,  vile  and  of  no  estimation  in  the  eyes  of 
"  mankind." 

I  can  collect  from  the  French  newspapers,  that  the  clergy 
as  well  as  the  pope,  have  disappointed  the  views  and  kindled 
the  resentment  of  Bonaparte.  He  has  not  probably  found 
them  as  servile  and  profligate  as  he  expected.  The  arm  of 
terror  and  violence,  although  so  long  raised  over  their  heads, 
has  not,  perhaps,  sufficed  to  drive  them  into  a  complete  apos- 
tasy, not  only  from  all  the  most  imperious  duties  of  their  re- 
ligion, but  from  the  common  feelings,  and  inflexible  laws  of 
humanity.  Such  of  them  as  dare  to  stand  firm,  may  expect  to 
be  treated  with  still  less  mercy,  than  has  been  displayed  to- 
wards the  virtuous  and  aged  pontiff"  of  Rome.  If  the  majority 
should  prove  contumacious,  they  will  be  swept  away  from  the 
altar,  and  hunted  down  by  a  proscription,  as  relentless  as  that, 
which  assailed  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
Judging  from  the  language  now  held  by  Bonaparte,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  from  the  tenor  of  several 
open  attacks  upon  Christianity,  that  have  recently  issued  from 
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the  Parisian  press,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  an  attempt 
were  speedily  made,  either  to  new  model  the  christian  religion, 
or  to  erect,  under  the  Imperial  auspices,  some  other  religious 
banner  than  that  of  the  cross. 

The  present  government  of  France  has  affected  to  extend 
its  care  to  the  establishment  of  a  wholesome  system  of  public 
instruction,  and  boasted  loudly  of  the  benefits  which  have  re- 
sulted to  the  people,  from  the  scheme  now  in  operation.  The 
same  spirit,  however,  you  may  be  assured,  which  guided  the 
military  ruler,  as  to  the  affairs  of  religion,  dictated  his  mea- 
sures in  this  regard.  The  issue  of  his  labours  has  been  about 
equally  profitable  to  the  nation.  I  paid  much  attention  to  the 
state  of  education,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  per- 
sons, who,  from  their  stations,  as  inspectors  of  this  branch  of 
the  military  economy^  and  professors  in  the  Lycees^  were 
enabled  to  aflford  me  the  most  accurate  and  copious  in- 
formation. My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  indulge  in  many 
details  on  this  point.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a 
general  history  and  outline  of  the  new  system. 

The  revolution,  as  you  know,  destroyed  nearly  all  the  pub- 
lic schools  throughout  France,  and  left  the  lower  classes  par- 
ticularly, destitute  of  the  means  of  instruction.  A  plan  of 
national  education  was  digested  under  the  directorial  govern- 
ment, and  carried  partially  into  execution.  It  was  adopted  by 
Bonaparte,  on  his  accession  to  power,  invested  with  the  pom- 
pous appendages  of  an  administration,  a  board  of  inspectors, 
&c.  and  unfolded  to  the  legislative  body  by  the  public  orators, 
with  the  customary  profusion  of  promises  and  encomiums. 
The  discourse  pronounced  by  M.  Fourcroy,  the  chief  organ 
of  the  government,  on  the  occasion,  was  sufficient  to  show  the 
dispositions,  with  which  the  scheme  was  undertaken.  It  was 
significandy  stated,  in  relation  to  that  part  of  it  which  au- 
thorized the  government  to  select,  and  educate  at  the  public 
expense,  nearly  seven  thousand  pupils,  ''  that  those  who  could 
"  duly  appreciate  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  would  see 
"  how  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  conjuncture  was  this 
"  provision."  It  was  at  the  same  time,  bitterly  deplored,  that 
the  government  could  lend  no  pecuniary  aid  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  primary  or  common  schools  of  the  empire,  "  in- 
"  asmuch  as  that  object  would  require  at  least  two  millions  of 
"  francs  annually; — an  expense  too  heavy  for  the  treasury 
"  to  incur.''  These  were,  however,  the  schools  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  public.  At  the  same  time  that  the  trtasury 
could  not  aflford  them  the  sum  mentioned,  more  than  seven  mil- 
lions were  allotted  to  the  establishments,  in  which  the  pen- 
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sionaries  of  the  government  were  to  be  educated.  Vast  do- 
mains were  at  this  very  period  bestowed  upon  the  legion  of 
honour;  the  expenses  of  the  civil  list  amounted  to  ahnost 
thirty  millions  of  francs,  and  yet,  the  public  purse  could  not 
sp'are  so  small  a  stipend  as  two  millions,  to  promote  the  in- 
struction of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  empire! 

The  plan  provided  for  the  erection  of  thirty-two  Lycees 
or  colleges,  a  certain  number  of  special  academies,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  "secondary  and  primary  schools."  It  was  announced^ 
that  a  complete  liberal  education  would  be  given  in  the  Lycees. ' 
The  secondary  and  primary  schools  were  to  be  established  in 
every  district  of  the  empire,  and  to  communicate  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge;  the  special  academies  were  appropriated 
to  law,  medicine,  and  the  military  art.  The  treasury  was  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Lycees  and  academies. 
It  was  recommended  to  the  municipalities  of  the  various  dis- 
stricts  or  communes  of  the  empire,  to  organize  the  rest,  and 
to  draw  the  necessary  supplies  for  their  support,  from  the 
parents  of  the  children  v»?ho  might  be  sent  to  them.  All 
the  common  schools  throughout  France,  existing  by  whatever 
tenure,  were  classed  under  the  denomination  of  primary  and 
secondary^  and  committed  to  the  superintendence  of  the  pre- 
fects. No  individual  was  permitted  to  undertake  the  business 
of  tuition,  without  an  appointment  from  the  municipality.  No 
public  instruction  of  any  kind  can  now  be  given,  in  any  part  of 
the  empire,  but  under  the  authority  and  immediate  control 
of  the  government. 

The  first  feature  that  strikes  the  mind,  in  this  outline  of  the 
new  system,  is,  that  all-grasping  and  jealous  despotism,  which 
leaves  nothing  to  individual  enterprise,  and  usurps  an  absolute 
control,  even  over  that  branch  of  the  public  education,  to  which 
it  denies  pecuniary  aid.  The  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
although  established  by  the  municipalities,  and  maintained  by 
the  contributions  of  those  who  frequent  them,  are,  neverthe- 
less, compelled  to  adopt  the  course  of  studies,  and  the  system 
of  discipline  prescribed  by  the  government,  and  to  submit  to 
any  regulations  which  the  prefect  may  think  fit  to  impose. 
The  indifference  of  the  French  government  about  the  edu- 
cation of  the  lower  classes  must  be  obvious,  from  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  colleges  and 
academies  exclusively.  If  the  French  treasury  could  not  afford 
means  for  the  support  or  assistance  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
systeiri,  it  is  to  those  from  which  the  common  people  were  to 
derive  instruction,  that  the  sum  granted  should  have  been  ap- 
plied. Dr.  Smith  reprobates  any  kind  of  interference  on  the 
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part  of  a  government  in  the  concerns  of  education.  He  ques- 
tions the  utility  of  erecting  or  maintaining  with  the  public 
funds,  any  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  But  this 
great  writer  at  the  same  time  remarks,  that  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent government  will  always  prefer,  as  the  objects  of  its  bounty 
and  attention,  the  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  com- 
mon people. =^  He  adduces,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  various 
reasons,  which  carry  the  fullest  conviction,  but  which  it  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  detail.  The  French  rulers  were  not 
unacquainted  with  this  doctrine,  but  were  naturally  more  at- 
tentive to  the  chapter  of  Montesquieu,  which  treats  of  the 
nature  of  public  education,  under  a  despotism,  than  to  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Smith. 

The  situation  of  the  lower  classes  in  France,  with  regard  to 
the  means  of  education  which  they  possessed,  was  such,  on  the 
accession  of  Bonaparte  to  power,  as  to  claim  preeminently, 
his  most  strenuous  exertions  in  their  favour.  They  were 
almost  wholly  without  common  schools,  and  so  far  impov- 
erished, as  to  be  unable  to  form  or  support  them.  The  long 
disuse  of  public  instruction  had,  moreover,  created  an  apathy 
on  this  subject,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  tempt  them 
to  seek  instruction  for  their  children,  by  disburdening  them  of 
at  least  a  pan  of  the  expense.  It  was  in  vain,  with  a  serious 
view  to  their  advantage,  to  authorize  the  municipalities  to  ap- 
point teachers,  without  providing  at  the  same  time  a  stipend 
for  the  latter.  By  interdicting  also,  all  individual  enterprise 
in  the  business  of  tuition,  and  organizing  a  particular  police 
for  the  inferior  schools,  the  professed  object  was  impeded, 
and  such,  I  have  little  doubt,  was  the  real  intention  of  Bona- 
parte. 

The  accuracy  of  this  reasoning  is  evinced  by  the  result* 
Nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  the  state  of  the  common 
people,  at  this  moment,  with  regard  to  education.  To  read 
and  write  are  rare  qualifications  among  them,  and  their  igno- 
rance is  not  compensated  by  religious  instruction.  In  a  report 
made  in  1806,  by  M.  Fourcroy,  director-general  of  the  public 
establishments  for  education,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  be- 
longing to  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  is  computed  at 
seventy-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six.  This  state- 
ment probably  contains  an  exaggeration,  but  admitting  it  to 
be  correct,  the  proportion  is  miserably  small,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation which  was  then  estimated  at  thirty-two  million  of  souls, 
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and  of  which  one  fourth,  at  least,  consisted  of  children.*  About 
two  years  after  the  institution  of  the  secondary  schools,  a  law 
was  enacted,  authorizing  the  government  to  introduce  into 
each  of  them,  twenty-five  pupils,  the  expense  of  whose  edu- 
cation was  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  tuition  money  paid  by 
the  rest,  and  who  were  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  children 
of  the  military,  and  of  the  civil  functionaries.  This  was  a 
heavy  stroke  upon  the  teachers,  whose  scanty  emoluments' 
were  thus  materially  curtailed;  and  an  additional,  and  most 
atrocious  act  of  violence,  with  respect  to  the  individuals 
whose  private  seminaries  had  been  forcibly  incorporated  into 
the  new  system.  It  also  fell  weightily  upon  those  who  edu- 
cated their  children  at  their  own  expense,  by  enhancing  the 
price  of  tuition. 

At  the  distance  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  creation 
of  the  primary  schools,  the  director  general,  in  one  of  his  re- 
ports on  the  subject,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  this 
branch  of  the  system  had  not  encountered  the  success  pre- 
dicted. He  then  ascribed  the  tardiness  and  difficulty  with  which 
they  were  f6rmed,  to  causes  that  now  exist  with  tenfold  aggra- 
vation. These  were,  first,  The  poverty  of  the  rural  communes 
or  districts,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  furnishing 
the  teachers  with  a  suitable  dwelling,  or  of  paying  the  fine 
prescribed  in  lieu  of  it;  and  second.  The  want  of  capable 
teachers.  At  the  time  of  my  residence  in  France,  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  villages,  and  agricultural  districts  was 
such,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  peasantry  to  pay  a 
price  of  tuition,  sufficient  for  the  decent  maintenance  of 
teachers  for  their  children.  This  circumstance,  connected 
with  other  causes,  created  an  extreme  difficulty  of  finding 
competent  persons  disposed  to  engage  in  a  career  which 
consigned  them  to  a  state  little  short  of  absolute  want,  and 
to  the  condition  of  mere  machines,  in  the  hands  of  the  civil 
functionaries.  These  evils,  of  which  the  government  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  and  affected  to  deplore  the  ex- 
istence, in  1806,  are,  I  am  well  informed,  greatly  increased, 
and  still  more  visible  in  their  consequences.  The  common 
schools,  particularly  of  the  interior,  are  but  few,  and  most 
wretchedly  constituted,  both  as  to  the  number  and  character 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications  of 

*  In  the  "  Statisqive  g-cnera!e  et  particuliere  de  la  France,"  the  proportion 
of  the  population  undtr  iweuty,  is  estimated  at  nine  twentieths.  Malthus 
also  adopts  thi-s  r.alcislation.  Sec  Appendi::  to  the  tliird  edition  of  the  Essa)'  on 
F(n)ulatlon. 
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the  teachers.  The  middle  classes,  who  are  unable  to  pay  the 
expense  of  educating  their  children  in  the  Lycees,  suffer  most 
severely  from  this  state  of  things. 

The  Lycees  constitute  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
present  system  of  education  in  France.  It  is  to  their  organi- 
zation, that  the  government  has  particularly  directed  its  at- 
tention, and  in  them,  that  the  youth  of  the  country  are  moulded 
to  its  purposes.  The  whole  design  is  striking,  and  the  details 
are  not  a  little  curious.  There  are  now  forty-five  of  these  col- 
leges throughout  the  empire,  all  of  them  regulated  by  the 
government,  which  appoints  the  professors,  fixes  the  price  of 
tuition,  inspects  their  accounts,  &c.  They  were  announced, 
at  the  period  of  their  formation,  as  destined  to  afford  a  com- 
plete course  of  liberal  studies,  excluding  whatever  was  super- 
annuated or  superfluous,  in  that  of  the  old  universities.  The 
Greek  language  is  proscribed,  while  three  years  are  allotted  to 
the  Latin.  There  must  be  at  least  eight  professors  for  each 
college.  The  course  of  studies  embraces  the  Latin,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  ancient  and  modern  history,  chronology,  geogra- 
phy, the  belles  lettres,  natural  philosophy,  and  the  mathe- 
matics. These  branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  from  their 
rudiments.  No  preliminary  acquirement  is  necessary  for  the 
pupil,  but  the  faculty  of  reading  and  writing.  The  secondary 
schools  are  thus  rendered  superfluous  for  those  who  are  able 
to  defray  the  expense  of  tuition  in  the  Lycees.  It  is,  indeed, 
in  the  latter  only,  that  any  solid  instruction  can  be  obtained. 

A  library,  composed  of  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  is  allotted 
to  each  college.  All  the  libraries  consist  of  the  same  works, 
and  no  book  can  be  introduced  into  any  of  them,  without  the 
express  authority  of  the  minister  of  the  Interior.  No  work  or 
elementary  treatise  can  be  taught  by  a  professor,  but  such  as 
is  prescribed  by  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  government, 
to  make  the  selection. 

The  internal  discipline  of  these  colleges  is  most  minutely 
traced  in  the  voluminous  law,  enacted  for  the  purpose.  Noth- 
ing is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  superintendents,  or  of  the 
professors;  not  even  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  study,  the 
modes  of  recreation,  the  forms  of  dress,  &c.  All  corporal 
chastisement  is  interdicted.  Arrest  and  imprisonment  are  the 
punishments  inflicted  upon  delinquents.  An  officer,  intitled 
Vofficier  Instructeur^  is  attached  to  each  college,  and  charged 
with  the  important  business  of  instructing  the  pupils  in  the 
manual  exercise,  and  in  military  evolutions.  He  is  to  be  ready 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  to  head  them  m  their  various  marches^ 
They  proceed  to  their  exercises,  of  every  description,   by 
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the  sound  of  the  drum,  in  regular  order,  and  are  divided  into 
companies  of  twentv-five  each.  Each  company  has  a  ser- 
geant and  four  corporals,  selected  from  the  pupils,  and  a 
sergeajit  major^  who  discharges  the  functions  of  the  offcler 
instructeur^  in  his  absence.  The  pupils  are  headed  by  the 
latter,  in  their  public  walks.  On  holidays,  an  additional  hour 
and  an  half  is  allotted  to  military  exercises.  The  same  sys- 
tem, with  respect  to  these  exercises,  prevails  in  the  secondary 
schools.  The  pupils  of  the  Lycees  are  suffered  to  correspond 
with  none,  but  their  relations  or  guardians,  and  their  letters 
are  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the  proviseur  or  heads  of 
the  college. 

A  stranger,  in  visiting  the  Lycees,  has  constantly  present 
to  his  mind,  the  idea  of  a  barrack,  rather  than  of  a  college. 
I  could  not  divest  myself  of  this  impression,  when  I  heard  the 
sound  of  the  drum,  and  witnessed  the  regular  marches  of 
the  pupils.  Every  thing  about  them  is  calculated  to  infuse  the 
martial  spirit.  It  is  obvious,  from  every  feature  of  these  insti- 
tutions, that  such  is  the  principal  use  to  which  they  were 
meant  to  be  applied.  To  create  a  slavish  admiration  of  the 
character,  and  an  entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Em- 
peror, is  another  material  purpose,  which  is  betrayed  even  in 
the  most  minute  details  of  the  scholastic  exercises,  and  to 
which  the  exhortations  of  the  teachers,  and  the  contents  of  the 
libraries  are  particularly  directed.  Latin  and  the  mathematics 
are  taught  with  most  care  and  success.  Much  attention  also  is 
paid  to  such  parts  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  as  conduce 
to  the  main  design.  The  other  branches  of  knowledge,  enu- 
merated in  the  list  of  studies,  are  but  superficially  cultivated. 

Three  inspectors  make  a  circuit  once  a  year  through  the  de- 
partments of  the  interior,  in  order  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
the  Lycees^  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  government.  I  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  gentlemen,  upon 
whom  this  task  had  devolved,  at  the  period  of  my  residence  in 
France.  The  result  of  his  inquiry,  as  he  circumstantially  com- 
municated it  to  me,  presented  a  most  unfavourable,  and  in- 
deed disgusting  picture  of  the  condition  of  these  establish- 
ments. The  buildings  appropriated  to  the  Lycees^  which,  by 
law,  are  to  be  maintained  and  furnished  by  the  cities  to  which 
they  belong,  were  in  a  neglected  and  mouldering  state;  the 
number  of  pupils  educated  at  their  own  expense  comparatively 
small;  the  professors  generallv  persons  of  slender  ability,  and 
altogether  devoid  of  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions. 
This  last  evil  arose  partly  from  the  scantiness  of  the  salaries 
allowed,  and  the  nature  of  the  supervision  exercised  by  the 
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government.  A  post  from  which  the  incumbent  derived  but  a 
meagre  subsistence,  and  which  rendered  him,  at  the  same 
time,  a  mere  automaton,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  sought  by- 
men  of  talents,  or  to  be  filled  with  much  conscientious  activity 
and  honest  zeal. 

The  four  Lycees  of  Paris  were  certainly  in  a  more  flourish- 
ing state  than  those  of  the  Provinces.  I  can  assert,  however, 
from  my  own  observation,  that  even  the  former  were  not  ex- 
empt from  the  defects  which  I  have  enumerated  above.  The 
Lycee  Bonaparte  and  the  Lycee  Charlemagne,  the  two  infe- 
rior colleges,  wore  a  most  gloomy  aspect,  and  were  in  all  re- 
spects, miserably  organized. 

The  pupils  of  the  Lycees  were  not  privileged  from  the  con- 
scription, at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking.  I  know  not 
whether  any  dispensation  has  been  since  proclaimed  in  their 
favour.  I  had  occasion  to  remark  some  cases  of  extreme 
hardship,  connected  with  the  exercise  of  this  law,  over  those 
of  the  Lycee  Imperiale^  the  chief  of  the  Parisian  colleges. 
Several  youths,  the  children  of  very  respectable  parents,  resi- 
dent in  the  departments  of  the  Rhine,  were  dragged  without 
mercy,  from  the  college  ranks,  into  those  of  the  army.  They 
had  just  accomplished  their  eighteenth  year,  and  were  about 
terminating  their  academical  studies.  One  instance  of  ex- 
emption alone,  came  within  my  knowledge.  The  claims  of 
the  individual, — a  young  gentleman  of  a  distinguished  family, 
and  whose  education  was  not  then  completed, — were  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  much  delay, 
and  only  by  the  intercession  of  the  highest  authority,  that  he 
was  rescued  from  the  fangs  of  the  recruiting  officer. 

The  most  important  and  politic  branch  of  the  system  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  is  the  gratuitous  education  afforded  to 
so  many  thousand  pupils.  It  may  be  asserted  with  confidence, 
that  exclusive  of  the  twenty-five  in  each  of  the  secondary 
schools,  more  than  one  half  of  the  number  belonging  to  alUh'e 
Lycees,  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury,  and  there- 
fore, entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  government.  By  the  ori- 
ginal law,  the  government  was  authorized  to  educate  in  the 
Lycees,  six  thousand  four  hundred  pupils,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Of  these,  two  thousand  four  hundred  were  to  be  se- 
lected during  the  space  of  ten  years^  from  the  foreign  terri- 
tories annexed  to  France,  The  remainder  was  to  consist,  of 
such  of  the  pupils  of  the  secondary  schools  as  rendered  them- 
selves, by  their  proficiency,  most  worthy  of  the  distinction,  in 
the  judgment  of  a  board  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. ' 
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The  view  taken  by  M.  Fourcroy  of  this  particular  branch 
of  the  plan,  is  somewhat  curious,  and  will  afford  you  a  cleai? 
insight  into  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  framed.  I  shall  quote 
his  own  language,  commencing  with  the  preliminary  observa- 
tions. "  The  government,  enlightened  by  the  experience  of  the 
"  past,  has  rejected  the  old  forms  of  the  universities,  which, 
"  half  a  century  ago,  were  no  longer  compatible  with  the  pro- 
"  gress  of  reason,  and  which  philosophy  then  called  upon  us 
"  to  amend  or  repudiate.  We  have  selected  from  them  what 
"  was  good,  and  avoided  the  abuses  with  which  they  were  in- 
"  fected.  Without  overlooking  the  success  which  should 
"  naturally  attend  good  teachers  and  able  professors,  we  have 
"  made  it  a  principal  object,  to  insure  a  sufficient  number  of 
*'  pupils  to  the  new  schools  we  are  about  to  establish.  The 
"  government  has  been  of  opinion,  that,  in  order  to  fix  literary 
"  and  scientific  institutions  upon  a  solid  basis,  it  should  begin 
"  by  providing  pupils  for  them,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  seeing  the 
"  classes  consist  of  professors  alone*  Such  is  the  end  which  we 
'•  have  meant  to  accomplish,  in  extending  the  bounty  of  the 
"  government  to  so  large  a  number  of  pensionaries.  We  have 
*'  had  in  view  the  maintenance  of  the  Lycees,  by  means  of 
"  the  funds  allotted  for  these  pensioners.  The  -whole  foun- 
"  dation  of  the  nezv  system  rests  upon  this  idea.  The  defenders 
"  of  the  country  will  receive  the  recompense  of  their  labours, 
"  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Parents  will  fill  the  se- 
"  condary  schools  with  their  sons,  and  watch  over  their  first 
"  advances  in  knowledge,  in  order  to  render  them  worthy  of 
"  the  ulterior  advantages  which  are  prepared  for  them.  The 
"  inhabitants  of  the  territories  annexed  to  France,  who,  speak- 
"  ing  a  language,  and  accustomed  to  institutions  different  from 
"  our  own,  must,  nevertheless,  abandon  their  old  usages,  and 
"  adopt  those  of  their  new  country,  have  not,  at  home,  the  nc- 
"  cessary  means  of  giving  their  children  the  education,  the 
"  manners  and  the  character,  which  are  to  identify  them  with 
"  the  French.  What  more  advantageous  destiny  could  be 
*'  prepared  for  them,  than  that  which  the  new  system  offers, 
"  and,  at  the  same  time,  what  more  efficacious  resource  could 
•^^  be  given  to  the  government,  which  has  nothing  more  at 
*'  heart  than  to  bind  these  new  citizens  to  France?" 

The  views  of  the  government  arc  developed  with  sufficient 
clearness  in  the  passage  I  have  here  quoted,  and  the  execution 
of  the  plan  has  been  strictly  conformable.  The  schools  of  the 
empire  are  rendered  subservient  to  the  important  purposes  of 
assimilating  the  inhabitants  of  the  foreign  territories  to  their 
masters,  and  of  attaching  them  to  the  dominion  of  France,  by 
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the  strongest  sympathies.  In  the  new  departments,  all  do- 
mestic education  is  industriously  discouraged,  in  order  that 
no  other  resource  may  be  left  to  the  inhabitants,  but  the  insti- 
tutions of  France,  where  their  children  may  be  imbued  with 
the  interests  and  passions  desirable  for  the  conqueror.  In 
order  to  perpetuate  the  French  dominion,  and  to  strengthen 
the  military  despotism,  the  rising  generation  of  these  depart- 
ments must  be  reared  in  French  nurseries,  and  cast  in  the 
French  mould. 

By  the  system  of  gratuitous  education,  the  flower  of  the 
French  youth,  also,  are  made  the  mere  creatures  of  the  ruler, 
to  be  fashioned  and  employed  in  the  manner  most  conducive 
to  his  interests  and  views.  They  are  at  the  same  time,  in  his 
hands,  sure  and  valuable  pledges  of  the  personal  allegiance  of 
their  numerous  connexions,  upon  whose  loyalty  and  zeal,  the 
Imperial  throne  obtains,  in  this  way,  the  strongest  hold.  Every 
possible  extension  has,  therefore,  been  given  to  this  part  of  the 
plan.  The  special  military  academies,  which  contain  about  fif- 
teen hundred  pupils,  are  all  supported  by  the  state.  In  the  chief 
of  them,  the  term  of  instruction  is  two  years,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  youths  are  admitted  each  year.  These  are  selected 
from  among  the  boys  of  the  Lycees,  and  a  preference  is  given 
to  such  as  are  maintained  in  the  latter,  at  their  own  expense. 
The  ostensible  reason  assigned  for  this  distinction,  is,  that  the 
parents,  who  defray  the  charges  of  the  Lycees,  may  be  com- 
pensated, in  a  degree,  for  "  the  sacrifice  which  they  make." 
The  real  motive  is  the  desire  of  increasing  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners subject  to  the  immediate  and  absolute  control  of  the 
government*:.  The  boys  educated  in  the  Lycees,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  treasury,  are  inextricably  entangled  in  the  tram- 
mels of  the  Imperial  despot.  After  they  have  finished  the 
scholastic  career  of  six  years,  they  are  either  transferred  to 
the  military  academies,  drafted  for  the  conscription,  or  in- 
listed  in  the  service  of  their  tyrant,  as  public  functionaries  in 
the  departments  for  which  their  attainments  and  dispositions 
seem  best  fitted. 

If  we  acknowledge  as  real,  the  motives  by  vv'hich  the  French 
rulers  profess  to  have  been  actuated,  in  the  formation  of  the 
Lycees,  they  imply  an  extraordinary  state  of  things.  It  must 
appear  singularly  curious  to  you,  that  in  a  country  whose  po- 
pulation is  so  vast  as  that  of  France,  the  state  should  find  it 
necessary  to  provide  pupils  for  the  public  colleges,  under  the 
apprehension,  that  the  professors  might  be  otherwise  left  in 
solitude.  There  is  something  novel  in  the  language,  that  pa- 
rents are  to  be  allured  by  artificial  means  totally  independent 
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of  the  characteristical  merits  of  a  college,  to  avail  themselves  of 
•the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  suitable  education  for  their 
children;  that  they  are  to  be  partially  indemnified  for  the 
sacrifice  which  they  make,  in  so  doing,  by  the  prospect  or 
chance  opened  to  them,  of  seeing  their  children  become  pen- 
sioners of  the  government.  If  it  were  necessary  to  employ 
such  expedients,  as  those  here  announced,  in  relation  to  that 
class  of  parents,  who  were  supposed  capable  of  defraying  the 
charges  of  a  Lycee,  a  much  stronger  stimulus  must  have  been 
required  for  the  poorer  orders.  This  is  an  additional  argu- 
gument,  why  the  bounty  of  the  government  should  have  been 
extended  to  the  common  schools,  if  it  had  been  seriously  in- 
tended, to  impart  the  benefits  of  education  to  the  common 
people. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, or  the  communication  of  it  to  the  lower  orders,  is  far 
from  being  the  object,  either  of  the  wishes  or  labours  of  the 
French  government.  They  know  it  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  nature,  and  repugnant  to  the  interests  of  a  military  des- 
potism. Instead  of  striving  earnestly  to  rouse  the  mass  of  the 
nation  from  the  profound  apathy  in  which  they  are  now  sunk, 
with  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  mind,  their  efforts  will  be  di- 
rected to  multiply  impediments  to  the  progress  of  a  contrary 
spirit.  It  is  with  them  a  necessary  policy,  to  retain  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  and  the  most  abject  de- 
pression. It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  Bonaparte, 
that  such  an  education  should  be  given  to  the  youth  of  the 
Lycees,  as  may  qualify  them,  either  for  the  military  career  or 
administrative  duties.  The  nature  of  the  religious  or  moral 
instruction  which  they  receive,  will  be  deemed  of  little  im- 
portance, provided  they  are  trained  to  such  dispositions  as 
may  serve  to  strengthen  his  power.  All  the  branches  of  in- 
struction which  tend  to  form  the  soldier,  will  be  successfully 
taught,  because  to  them  the  patronage  and  the  cares  of  the 
government  will  be  liberally  and  unremittingly  extended. 
The  conscription  has  a  direct  tendency  to  render  parents 
themselves  indifferent  about  the  proficiency  of  their  children, 
in  any  other  studies  than  those  which  may  promote  their  ad- 
vancement in  the  army,  to  which  they  know  them  to  be  irre- 
vocably doomed.  Were  it  not  for  the  certainty  of  this  doom, 
the  Lycees  would  be  even  much  less  populous  than  they  now 
are.  Boys  are  placed  in  them,  not  with  a  view  to  their  general 
improvement,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  better  pre- 
pared  for  their  unalterable  destiny^  by  a  good  course  of  mathe- 
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matical  studies,  and  because  they  are  not  otherwise  eligible  to 
the  military  academies. 

These  academies  are  supplied  with  the  ablest  professors,  and 
are  in  every  respect  admirably  organized.  Nothing  is  wanting 
in  them,  which  can  serve  to  qualify  the  pupil  for  the  highest 
excellence  in  the  theory  of  war.  The  discipline,  moreover,  is 
such  as  to  fit  the  body  for  the  severest  exercises  of  the  field, 
and  to  fashion  the  appetites  and  habits  to  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  military  obedience  and  command.  The  Polytechnic 
school,  the  Prytaneum,  and  the  academy  at  Fontainbleau,  are 
the  most  perfect  establishments  of  the  kind,  which  have,  per- 
haps, ever  existed,  ^nd  should  be  eagerly  visited  by  all 
strangers  who  can  obtain  access  to  them.  They  send  forth 
annually  a  host  of  accomplished  officers,  engineers  and  mecha- 
nicians, whose  services  are  of  material  efficacy  in  promoting 
the  vast  plan  of  domestic  usurpation  and  foreign  conquest, 
which  their  mighty  sovereign  is  now  prosecuting  with  such 
indefatigable  industry  and  fatal  success.  I  must  confess,  that 
when  I  examined  the  details  of  the  military  schools,  over 
which  he  watches  with  a  sort  of  paternal  care,  I  felt  apprehen- 
sions for  the  fate  of  the  continent,  not  less  lively  than  those 
which  the  annunciation  of  the  victory  of  Friedland,  or  of  any 
«ther  of  his  great  triumphs  had  excited. 

I  fear,  my  good  friend,  that  I  have  fatigued  you  by  these 
dry  details.  I  have  said  more  on  the  leading  topics  of  this 
epistle  than  the  plan,  which  I  have  chalked  out  for  myself, 
will  warrant.  You  cannot,  however,  but  be  sensible  of  the 
great  importance  that  attaches,  under  the  present  circumstan- 
ces of  the  world,  to  whatever  is  connected  with  the  internal 
organization  of  France,  or  serves  to  illustrate  the  character 
and  vieW^s  of  her  rulers.  The  vast  accessions  now  made  to 
their  dominion,  do  but  prognosticate  a  still  greater  enlarge- 
ment of  empire,  and  strengthen  the  w^ell  grounded  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  is,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet, 

"  Steep  rushing-  down,  to  that  devourinc^  cr^lf 
"  Where  many  a  mighty  people  buried  lies." 

The  spirit  which  now^  legislates  for  France  will  regulate  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  countries,  v/hich  she  may  call  to  the 
honour  of  bearing  her  ov/n  name.  The  same  code  of  civil  law, 
— the  same  military  and  financial  system, — the  Ilijcees  and  the 
police,  w  ill  be  introduced  into  all  of  them,  and  identify,  in  all 
respects,  the  character  and  condition  of  their  inhabitants,  with 
those  of  the  population  of  France,  The  period  is  not,  per- 
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haps,  far  distant,  when  it  will  be  merely  necessary  to  study 
the  institutions  of  the  conqueror,  in  order  to  understand  the 
internal  policy  of  three  fourths  of  the  territory  and  population 
of  Europe.  Whoever  wishes  to  reason  accurately,  on  the  future 
destiny  of  the  latter,  will  attend  to  the  present  military,  finan- 
cial, religious  and  political  organization  of  France.  The  nations 
of  the  continent  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws,  corrupted 
and  debased  by  the  same  arts,  involved  in  the  same  miseries, 
and,  perhaps,  be  insensibly  melted  away  into  the  French  name 
and  people.  Their  fate  will  resemble  that  which  was  experi- 
enced bv  the  victims  of  the  Roman  power,  who  were  gradually 
blended  into  one  common  mass  with  their  conquerors,  and, 
as  the  historian  expresses  it,  "  formed  in  their  manners  and 
*'  internal  policy,  a  perfect  representation  of  their  great  mis- 
*'  tress." 

The  distinct  kingdoms  which  Bonaparte  has  erected,  will 
soon  be  overturned  by  the  hand  which  raised  them.  His  policy 
in  this  respect,  will  be  found  to  bear  as  close  a  similitude  to  that 
of  Rome,  as  it  does  in  all  the  other  arts  of  preserving  and  en- 
larging dominion.  "  Those  princes,"  says  Gibbon,  (speaking 
of  such  as  were  suffered  to  reign  for  a  short  time  in  tlfe  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire,)  "  whom  the  ostentation  of  gra- 
"  titude,  or  generosity  permitted  for  a  while,  to  hold  a  pre- 
"  carious  sceptre,  were  dismissed  from  their  thrones,  as  soon 
"  as  they  had  performed  the  appointed  task  of  fashioning  to 
"  the  yoke  the  vanquished  nations."  The  monarchs  of  Spain, 
Naples,  Westphalia,  Sweden,  or  of  any  other  of  the  sepa- 
rate kingdoms,  which  Bonaparte  has  deemed  it  expedient  to 
create,  may  expect  to  receive  a  like  treatment,  when  they  have 
performed  the  same  task,  or  answered  other  temporary  pur- 
poses of  their  master.  I  have  long  since  predicted,  that  the 
measures  of  this  description,  which  he  has  taken,  were  but 
preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  his  own  immediate  au- 
thority. It  is  bis  object  to  form  one  vast  empire,  embracing 
the  largest  and  fairest  portion  of  Europe,  united  under  one 
system  of  military  government,  and  connected  by  the  same 
language,  usages,  and  civil  institutions.  After  having  medi- 
tated not  a  little  upon  the  practicability  of  this  plan,  I  must 
confess  to  you,  that  I  see  no  invincible  obstacles  to  its  execu- 
tion. When  I  contemplate  the  changes  which  have  been 
wrought  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  those  which 
daily  occur  in  Europe,  I  feel  almost  a  persuasion,  that  it  may 
be  so  far  matured,  even  during  the  life  time  of  the  French 
Emperor,  as  to  render  inevitable  its  final  accomplishment. 
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Philosophical  Essays.  By  Dugalcl  Stexuart,  esq.  Profes- 
sor of  Moral  Philosophy^  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.—ISiO. 

It  was  at  one  time  our  intention  to  present  our  readers  with 
a  full  account  of  the  merits  of  this  work,  but  we  find  the  task 
so  well  executed  in  the  thirty-third  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  that  we  have  been  induced  to  alter  our  plan.  In  order 
to  allure  the  lovers  of  elegant  literature, — who  are  not  few  in 
number  among  us, — to  the  perusal  of  the  entire  volume,  which 
cannot  but  amply  repay  any  degree  of  attention  given  to  it, 
we  shall  now  merely  indulge  ourselves  in  transcribing  some 
few  pages  from  the  Essay  on  Taste,  and  in  quoting  the  general 
opinion  which  the  Scottish  critics  pronounce,  on  the  excellence 
of  this  new  and  illustrious  proof,  of  the  unrivalled  genius  and 
learning  of  their  countryman.  "  We  regard  it,"  say  they, 
"  as  one  of  the  most  unequivocal  productions  of  a  powerful 
"  and  accomplished  mind,  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  sur- 
"  vey;  and  one  also  of  those  fortunate  productions,  which  can- 
"  not  be  studied  or  admired,  without  benefit  both  to  the  taste 
"  and  understanding.  The  style  is  beautiful  and  flowing, 
"  though  perhaps,  rather  more  remote  from  vivacity  or  fami- 
"  liarity,  than  is  suitable  to  the  taste  of  this  generation.  The 
*'  singular  eloquence  with  which  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  moral  and 
"  metaphysical  speculations,  has  contrived  to  adorn  the  most 
"  unpromising  parts  of  his  subject, — the  rich  lights  which  his 
"  imagination  has  every  where  thrown  in,  with  such  inimita- 
"  ble  judgment  and  effect, — -the  warm  glow  of  moral  enthusi- 
"  asm  which  he  has  spread  over  the  whole  of  his  composition, 
"  and  the  tone  of  mildness,  dignity,  and  animation  which  he 
"  has  uniformly  sustained  in  controversv,  as  well  as  in  instruc- 
"  tion, — are  merits  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
"  united  in  any  other  philosophical  writer.  His  former  work,' 
"  on  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  has  accordingly  been 
"  read  more  than  any  other  modem  book  on  such  subjects,  and 
"  the  volume  now  given  to  the  world,  is,  we  tliink,  calculated 
"  to  be  still  more  popular." 

This  lofty  eulogium  is  justified  throughout,  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  "The  Philosophical  Essays."  Our  readers  will  scarcely 
hesitate  to  concur  with  us  in  opinion,  when  they  have  read 
the  extracts  which  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  them,  and 
which  develop  a  very  beautiful  arid  useful  theor)',  in  a  manner 
singularly  graceful  and  ingenious.  We  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  offer  an  excuse  for  the  portion  of  space  which  we  allot 
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to  these  extracts,  because  we  conceive,  that  in  enriching  our 
pa.e^es  with  such  matter  as  the  following,  we  most  successfully 
promote  a  principal  end  of  this  journal; — that  of  refining  the 
taste,  and  enlarging  the  views  of  the  American  public. 

"  There  is  a  species  of  taste  (unquestionably  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  technical  taste  we  have  before  considered) 
which  is  insensibly  acquired,  by  a  diligent  and  habitual  study, 
of  the  most  approved  and  consecrated  standards  of  excellence; 
and  which,  in  pronouncing  its  critical  judgments,  is  secretly, 
and  often  unconsciously  guided,  by  an  idolatrous  comparison 
of  what  it  sees,  with  the  works  of  its  favourite  masters.  This, 
I  think^  approaches  nearly  to  what  La  Bruyere  calls  le  goiit 
de  comparaison.  It  is  that  kind  of  taste  which  commonly  be- 
longs to  the  connoisseur  in  painting;  and  to  which  something 
perfectly  analogous  may  be  remarked  in  all  the  other  fine 
arts." 

"  A  person  possessed  of  this  sort  of  taste,  if  he  should  be 
surpassed  in  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  by  the  technical 
critic,  is  much  more  likelv  to  recognise  the  beauties  of  a 
new  work,  by  their  resemblance  to  those  whi(*h  are  familiar 
to  his  memory;  or,  if  he  should  himself  attempt  the  task  of 
execution,  and  possesses  powers  equal  to  the  task,  he  may 
possibly,  without  any  clear  conception  of  his  own  merits,  rival 
the  originals  he  has  been  accustomed  to  admire.  It  was  said 
by  an  ancient  critic,  that,  in  reading  Seneca,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  wish,  that  he  had  written  "  with  the  taste  of  another 
person,  though  with  his  own  genius;"  suo  ingenio^  alieno  judi- 
cio; — and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  many  who  have  failed  as  origi- 
nal writers,  have  seemed  to  surpass  th^emselves  when  they  at- 
tempted to  imitate.  Warburton  has  remarked,  and,  in  my 
opinion  w^ith  some  truth,  that  Burke  himself  never  wrote  so 
well,  as  when  he  imitated  Bolingbroke.  If  on  other  occasions, 
he  has  soared  higher  than  in  his  Vindication  of  Natural  Society  ^ 
he  has  certainly  no  where  else,  (I  speak  at  present  merely  of 
the  style  of  his  composition)  sustained  himself  so  long  upon  a 
steady  wing.  I  do  not  however  agree  with  Warburton  in 
thinking,  that  this  implied  any  defect  in  Mr.  Burke's  genius, 
connected  with  that  laculty  of  imitation  which  he  so  emi- 
nently possessed.  The  delect  lay  in  his  taste,  which,  when  left 
to  itself,  without  the  guidance  of  an  acknowledged  standard 
of  excellence,  appears  not  only  to  have  been  warped  by  some 
peculiar  notions  concerning  the  art  of  writing;  but  to  have  been 
too  wavering  and  versatile,  to  keep  his  imagination  and  his 
fancy  (stimulated  as  they  w^ere  by  an  ostentation  of  his  intel- 
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lectual  riches,  and  by  an  ambition  of  asiatic  ornament)  under 
due  control.  With  the  composition  of  Bolingbroke  present 
to  his  thoughts,  he  has  shown  with  what  ease  he  could  equal 
its  most  finished  beauties:  while  on  more  than  one  occasion,  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  strength  has  led  him  to  display  his 
"  superiority,  bv  brandishing  in  his  sport,  still  heavier  wea- 
pons than  his  master  was  able  to  wield." 

"  To  one  or  other  of  these  two  classes,  the  taste  of  most 
professed  critics  will  be  found  to  belong;  and  it  is  evident  that 
thev  mav  both  exist  where  there  is  little  or  no  sensibility  to 
beauty.  That  genuine  and  native  taste,  the  origin  and  growth 
of  which  I  attempted  to  describe  in  another  place,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  rarest  acquisitions  of  the  human  mind:  nor  will 
this  appear  surprising  to  those  who  consider  with  attention, 
the  combination  of  original  qualities  which  it  implies;  the  ac- 
cidental nature  of  many  of  the  circumstances  which  must  con- 
spire to  afford  due  opportunities  for  its  improvement;  and  the 
persevering  habits  of  discriminating  observation  by  which  it 
is  formed.  It  occurs  indeed  in  its  most  perfect  state,  as  sel- 
dom as  originality  of  genius;  and,  when  united  with  indus- 
try, and  with  moderate  powers  of  execution,  it  will  go  farther 
in  such  an  age  as  the  present,  to  secure  success  in  the  arts  with 
which  it  is  conversant,  than  the  utmost  fertility  of  invention, 
where  the  taste  is  unformed  or  perverted." 

"  With  respect  to  this  iiative  or  indigenotis  taste,  it  is  parti- 
cularlv  worthy  of  observation,  that  it  is  always  more  strongly 
disposed  to  the  enjo3'ment  of  beauties^  than  to  the  detection  of 
blemishes.  It  is,  indeed,  by  a  quick  and  lively  perception  of 
the  former,  accompanied  with  a  spirit  of  candor  and  indul- 
gence towards  the  latter,  that  its  existence  in  the  mind  of  any 
individual  is  most  unequivocally  marked.  It  is  this  perception 
which  can  alone  evince  that  sensibility  of  temperament,  of 
which  a  certain  portion,  although  it  does  not  of  itself  constitute 
taste,  is  nevertheless  the  first  and  most  essential  element  in  its 
composition;  while  it  evinces  at  the  same  time,  those  habits  of 
critical  observation  and  cool  reflection,  which  allowing  no  im- 
pression, how  slight  soever,  to  pass  unnoticed,  seem  to 
awaken  a  new  sense  of  beauty,  and  to  create  that  delicacy  of 
feeling  which  they  only  disclose,  W^e  are  told  of  Saunderson, 
the  blind  mathematician,  that  in  a  series  of  Roman  medah,  he 
could  distinguish  by  his  hand  the  true  from  the  counterfeit, 
with  a  more  unerring  discrimination  than  the  eye  of  a  profess- 
ed virtuoso;  and  we  are  assured  by  his  biographer  Mr.  Colson, 
that  when  he  was  present  at  the  astronomical  observations  in 
the  garden  of  his  college  he  was  accustomed  to  remark  every 
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cloud  that  appeared  over  the  sun.  The  effect  of  the  blindness 
of  this  extraordinary  person  was  not  surely  to  produce  any 
organical  change  in  his  other  perceptive  powers.  It  served 
only  to  quicken  his  attention  to  those  slighter  perceptions  of 
touch,  which  are  overlooked  by  men  to  whom  they  convey  no 
useful  information.  The  case  I  conceive  to  be  perfectly  analo- 
gous in  matters,  which  fall  under  the  cognisance  of  intellectual 
taste.  Where  nature  has  denied  all  sensibility  to  beauty,  no 
study  or  instruction  can  supply  the  defect;  but  it  may  be  pos- 
sible, nevertheless,  by  awakening  the  attention  to  things  ne- 
glected before,  to  develop  a  latent  sensibility  where  none  was 
suspected  to  exist.  In  all  men,  indeed,  without  exception, 
whether  their  natural  sensibility  be  strong  or  weak,  it  is  by 
such  habits  of  attention  alone  to  the  finer  feelings  of  their  own 
minds,  that  the  power  of  taste  can  acquire  all  the  delicacy  of 
which  it  is  susceptible." 

"  While  this  cultivated  sensibility  enlarges  so  widely  to  the 
man  who  possesses  it  the  pleasures  of  taste,  it  has  a  tendency 
wherever  it  is  gratified  and  delighted  in  a  high  degree,  to 
avert  his  critical  eye  from  blemishes  and  imperfections; — not 
because  he  is  unable  to  remark  them,  but  because  he  can  ap- 
preciate the  merits  by  which  they  are  redeemed,  and  loves  to 
enjoy  the  beauties  in  which  they  are  lost.  A  taste  thus  awake 
to  the  beautiful,  seizes  eagerly  on  every  touch  of  genius  with 
the  sympathy  of  kindred  affection;  and,  in  the  secret  conscious- 
ness of  a  congenial  inspiration,  shares,  in  some  measure  the 
triumph  of  the  artist.  The  faults  which  have  escaped  him,  it 
views  with  the  partiality  of  friendship;  and  willingly  abandons 
the  censorial  office  to  those  who  exult  in  the  errors  of  superior 
minds,  as  their  appropriate  and  easy  prey." 

"  Nor  is  this  indulgent  spirit  towards  the  works  of  others, 
at  all  inconsistent  with  the  most  rigid  severity  in  aa  author  to- 
wards his  own.  On  the  contrarv  both  are  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  that  discriminating  power  of  taste,  on  which  I  have 
already  enlarged  as  one  of  its  most  important  characteristics. 
Where  men  of  little  discernment  attend  only  to  general  effects, 
confounding  beauties  and  blemishes,  flowers  and  weeds,  in  one 
gross  and  undistinguishing  perception,  a  man  of  quick  sensi- 
bility and  cultivated  judgment,  detaches,  in  a  moment,  the  one 
from  the  other;  rejects  in  imagination  whatever  is  offensive  in 
the  prospect,  and  enjoys  without  alloy  what  is  fitted  to  please. 
His  taste,  in  the  mean  time,  is  refined  and  confirmed  by  the 
exercise:  and  while  it  multiplies  the  sources  of  his  gratification 
in  proportion  to  the  latent  charms  which  it  detects,  becomes 
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itselfj  as  the  arbiter  and  guide  of  his  own  genius,  more  scrupu- 
lous and  inflexible  than  before." 

"  The  tragedy  of  Douglas  ^^  (says  Gray  in  one  of  his  letters) 
"  has  infinite  faults;  but  there  is  one  scene^  that  betxueen  Matil- 
"  da  and  the  old  peasant^  so  masterlij^  that  it  strikes  me  blind 
*-'■  to  all  the  defects  of  the  pieced  These,  I  apprehend,  are  the 
natural  impressions  of  genuine  taste  in  pronouncing  on  the 
merits  of  works  of  genuine  excellence;  impressions,  how- 
ever, which  they  who  are  conscious  of  them,  have  not  always 
the  candor  either  to  indulge  or  to  avow. — Such,  also,  was  the 
feeling  which  dictated  a  memorable  precept  of  La  Bruyere, 
of  which  I  will  not  impair  the  force,  by  attempting  a  transla- 
tion: "  ^luandune  lecture  vous  eleve  P esprit^  et  qiCelle  voics 
"  inspire  des  sentimens  nobles  et  courageux^  ne  cherchez  pas 
"  line  autre  regie  pour  juger  de  Pouvrage;  il  est  bon,  etfait  de 
"  main  d"^ ouvrier .'''' — How  different  both  sentiments  from  that 
fastidiousness  of  taste,  by  an  affectation  of  which,  it  is  usual 
for  little  minds,  to  court  the  reputation  of  superior  refine- 
ment." 

"  In  producing,  however,  this  fastidiousness,  whether  af- 
fected or  real,  various  moral  causes, — such  as  jealousy,  rival- 
ship,  personal  dislike,  or  the  spleen  of  conscious  inferiority, — 
may  conspire  with  the  intellectual  defects  which  have  been 
mentioned:  nay,  the  same  moral  causes  may  be  conceived  to 
be  so  powerful  in  their  influence,  as  to  produce  this  unfor- 
tunate effect,  in  spite  of  every  intellectual  gift  which  nature 
and  education  can  bestow.  It  is  observed  by  Shenstone,  that 
"  good  taste  and  good  7iature  are  inseparably  united;''''  and, 
although  the  observation  is  by  no  means  true  when  thus 
stated  as  an  unqualified  proposition,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
a  sufficient  foundation  in  fact,  to  deserve  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  a  pleasure  in  studying  the  varieties  of  human 
character.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  as  an  habitual  deficiency 
in  good  humor  is  sufficient  to  warp  the  decisions  of  the 
soundest  taste,  so  the  taste  of  an  individual,  in  proportion 
as  it  appears  to  be  free  froip  capricious  biases,  afford  as  strong 
presumption,  that  the  temper  is  unsuspicious,  open,  and  gene- 
rous. As  the  habits,  besides,  which  contribute  spontaneously 
to  the  formation  of  taste,  all  originate  in  the  desire  of  intel- 
lectual gratification,  this  power  when  it  is  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree,  may  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  that  gene- 
ral disposition  to  be  pleased  and  happy,  in  which  the  essence 
of  good  nature  consists.  "  In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year^'' 
(says  Milton,  in  one  of  the  finest  sentences  of  his  prose 
writing)  "  when  the  air  is  soft  and  pleasant^  it  xvere  an  injury 
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"  and sullenness  against  nature^  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches^ 
"  and  partake  of  her  rejoicings  zvith  heaven  and  earth.^^ — 
Such  is  the  temper  of  mind  by  which,  in  our  early  years, 
those  habits  which  form  the  ground  work  of  taste  are  most 
likely  to  be  formed;  and  such  precisely,  is  the  temper  which, 
in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow  creatures,  disposes  us  both 
for  their  sakes  and  for  our  own,  to  view  their  actions  and 
characters  on  the  fairest  side.  I  need  scarcely  add,  in  con- 
firmation of  some  remarks  formerly  made,  that  the  same 
temper,  when  transferred  from  the  observation  of  nature  to 
the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  can  scarcely  fail  to  incline  the  taste 
more  strongly  to  the  side  of  admiration  than  of  censure." 

"  After  all,  however,  maxims  of  this  sort  must  necessarily 
be  understood  as  liable  to  many  exceptions.  The  love  of  na- 
ture itself,  even  when  accompanied  with  that  general  benevo- 
lence towards  our  own  species  with  which  it  is  in  youth  in- 
variably attended,  is  not  alwavs  united  with  that  gO!)d  humor 
towards  individuals,  to  which  it  seems  so  nearly  allied  in 
theory,  and  with  which  it  is,  in  fact,  so  closely  connected,  in 
a  great  majority  of  instances:  nay,  this  love  of  nature  some- 
times continues  undiminished  in  men,  who,  in  consequence 
of  disappointed  hopes  and  expectations,  have  contracted  a 
decided  tendency  to  misanthropy.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prising that  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  natural  beauty 
should  occasionally  meet  in  the  same  person,  with  a  cold  and 
splenetic  taste  in  the  fine  arts;  at  least  in  instances  where  the 
productions  of  the  present  times  are  to  be  judged  of.  But 
such  objections  do  not  invalirlate  the  truth  of  the  general  pro- 
position, any  more  than  of  every  other  general  conclusion 
relative  to  human  character.  Their  explanation  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  accidental  history  of  individual  minds;  and  when 
successfully  investigated,  will  constantly  be  found  (supposing 
our  results  to  be  cautiously  drawn  from  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  human  life)  to  lend  additional  evidence  to  the  very 
rules  which  they  seem,  at  first  view,  to  contradict." 

••'  One  very  obvious  consideration  furnishes,  of  itself,  in 
the  case  now  before  us,  a  key  to  some  apparent  inconsistencies 
in  the  reflections  which  I  have  already  hazarded.  In  such 
maxims  concerning  taste,  as  that  which  I  have  quoted  from 
Shenstone,  due  attention  is  seldom  paid  to  the  diversified  ap- 
pearances it  exhibits,  according  to  the  two  very  different  pur- 
poses for  which  it  may  be  exercised;  first,  as  a  principle  in  the 
artist's  mind,  regulating  and  directing  the  exertions  of  his 
own  genius;  and  secondly,  as  a  principle  in  the  mind  of  the 
critic,  who  judges  of  the  works  produced  by  the  genius  of 
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another.  In  the  former  case,  where  none  of  the  moral  causes 
by  which  taste  is  most  liable  to  be  warped,  have  any  room  to 
operate,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is  sometimes  displayed  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree  (although  I  believe,  never  in  its 
highest  perfection)  b)-  individuals,  in  whose  character  neither 
good  humor  nor  any  other  amiable  quality  is  at  all  conspi- 
cuous. In  the  latter  case,  an  habitual  justice  and  mildness  in 
its  decisions,  more  particularly  where  works  of  contemporary 
genius  are  in  question,  is  an  infallible  test  of  the  absence  of 
those  selfish  partialities  and  peevish  jealousies,  which  en- 
croach so  deeply  on  the  happiness  of  many,  whom  nature  has 
distinguished  by  the  most  splendid  endowments;  and  which, 
wherever  they  are  allowed  to  operate,  are  equally  fatal  to  the 
head  and  to  the  heart." 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  with  respect  to  artists  of  all  classes; 
painters,  poets,  orators,  and  eloquent  writers;  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  have  evinced  the  soundest  and  the  surest 
taste  in  their  own  productions,  have  yet  appeared  totally  des- 
titute of  this  power,  when  they  have  assumed  the  office  of 
critics.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for,  but  by  the  influence  of 
had  passions  (unsuspected  probably  by  themselves)  in  blinding 
or  jaundicing  their  critical  eyef  In  truth,  it  is  only  when  the 
mind  is  perfectly  serene,  that  the  decisions  of  taste  can  be  re- 
lied on.  In  these  nicest  of  all  operations  of  the  intellect,  where 
the  grounds  of  judgment  are  often  so  shadowy  and  complica- 
ted, the  latent  sources  of  error  are  numberless;  and  to  guard 
against  them,  it  is  necessary  that  no  circumstance,  however 
trifling,  should  occur,  either  to  discompose  the  feelings  or  to 
mislead  the  understanding." 

"  Among  our  English  poets,  who  is  more  vigorous,  cor- 
rect, and  polished  than  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  few  poetical  com- 
positions which  he  has  left?  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
his  claims  to  originality  of  genius,  no  person  who  read->  his 
verses  can  deny,  that  he  possessed  a  sound  taste  in  this  spe- 
cies of  composition;  and  yet,  how  wayward  and  perverse  in 
many  instances,  are  his  decisions,  when  he  sits  in  judgment  on 
a  political  adversar}-,  or  when  he  treads  on  the  ashes  of  a  de- 
parted rival!  To  myself  (much  as  I  admire  his  great  and  vari- 
ous merits,  both  as  a  critic  and  as  a  writer,)  human  nature 
never  appears  in  a  more  humiliating  form,  than  when  I  read 
his  Lives  of  the  Poets;  a  performance  which  exhibits  a  more 
faithful,  expressive,  and  curious  picture  of  the  author,  than  all 
the  portraits  attempted  by  his  biographers;  and  which,  in  this 
point  of  view,  compensates  fully  by  the  moral  lessons  it  may 
suggest,  for  the  critical  errors  which  it  sanctions.  The  errors 
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alas,  are  not  such  as  any  one  who  has  perused  his  imitations  of 
Juvenal  can  place  to  the  account  of  a  bad  taste;  but  such  as  had 
their  root  in  weaknesses,  which  a  noble  mind  would  be  still 
more  unwilling  to  acknowledge." 

"  If  these  observations  are  well  founded,  they  seem  to  ren- 
der it  somewhat  doubtful,  whether,  in  the  different  arts,  the 
most  successful  adventurers  are  likely  to  prove,  in  matters  of 
criticism,  the  safest  guides;  although  Pope  appears  to  have 
considered  the  censorial  authority  as  their  exclusive  preroga- 
tive." 

"  Let  such  teach  others,  who  themselves  excel, 
-  *'  And  censure  freely,  who  have  written  well." 

"  That  the  maxim  is  founded  in  good  sense,  as  long  as  the 
artist  confines  himself  to  general  critical  precepts,  or  to  the 
productions  of  other  times,  I  do  not  mean  at  present  to  dis- 
pute; although  even  on  this  point  I  entertain  some  doubts.  But 
in  estimating  the  merits  of  a  contemporary  candidate  for  fame, 
how  seldom  do  we  meet  with  an  artist,  whose  decisions  are 
dictated  by  taste  alone,  without  a  palpable  admixture  of  ca- 
price or  of  passion;  and  how  often  have  we,  on  such  occasions, 
to  lament  that  oracular  contempt  of  public  opinion  and  public 
feeling,  which  conscious  superiority  is  too  apt  to  inspire.  Other 
causes,  besides,  of  a  much  more  secret  and  obscure  nature  than 
these  moral  weaknesses,  cooperate  powerfull)^  in  producing 
the  same  effect.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  biases,  originating 
in  casual  and  inexplicable  associations,  which,  in  powerful, 
but  limited  minds,  are  frequently  identified  with  the  character- 
istical  stamina  of  genius;  furnishing  matter  of  wonder  and  of 
pity  to  others,  whose  intellectual  features  are  less  strongly 
marked  by  individual  peculiarities. — "  Thomson  has  lately 
published  a  poem^  called  the  Castle  of  Indolence^  in  which  there 
are  some  good  stanzas ^"^  Who  could  have  expected  this  sen- 
tence from  the  pen  of  Gray?  In  an  ordinary  critic  pos&essed 
of  one  hundredth  part  of  Gray's  sensibility  and  taste,  such  total 
indifference  to  the  beauties  of  this  exquisite  performance, 
would  be  utterly  impossible." 

"  But  I  will  not  multiply  illustrations  on  a  topic  so  pecu- 
liarly ungrateful.  The  hints  which  I  have  already  throv/n  out, 
are  I  hope,  sufficient  to  lead  the  thoughts  of  my  younger  read- 
ers to  those  practical  reflections  which  they  were  intended  to 
suggest.  They  have,  indeed,  but  little  originality  to  boast  of; 
but  they  point  at  some  sources  of  false  taste,  overlooked  in  our 
common  systems  of  criticism,  and  which,  however  compatible 
with  many  of  the  rarest  and  most  precious  gifts  of  the  under- 
standing^, are  inconsistent  with  that  unclouded  reason,  that  un- 
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perverted  sensibility,  and  that  unconquerable  candor,  which 
mark  a  comprehensive,  an  upright,  and  an  elevated  mind." 

"  When  iEschines,  after  his  retreat  to  Rhodes,  was,  one 
day,  reading  aloud  to  some  friends  the  oration  which 
had  occasioned  his  exile;  and  when  his  hearers  were 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes; — "  What 
"  (said  he)  zvould  yoii  have  thought^  ^flf^^  had  heard  him  pro- 
"  nounce  /^?"— '^  Such  is  the  language^''  (if  I  may  borrow  the 
words  of  Mr.  Gibbon)  "i«  zvhich  one  great  man  should  speak 
*'  of  another;^''  and  which  they  who  are  truly  great  will  feel  a 
peculiar  pleasure  to  employ,  whtn  the  well  merited  fame  of 
an  adversarv  is  in  question.  Nor  is  this  magnanimity  without 
its  reward  in  the  judgment  of  the  world.  Where  is  the  in- 
dividual to  be  found,  who,  in  reading  the  foregoing  story  of 
^schines,  does  not  envy  the  feelings  he  enjoyed  at  that  proud 
moment  of  his  life,  far  more  than  the  palm  of  eloquence 
which  he  yielded  to  his  enemy .^" 

"  Why  do  not  men  of  superior  talents,  if  they  should  not 
always  aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  candor  so  heroic,  strive  at 
least,  for  the  honour  of  the  arts  which  they  love,  to  conceal 
their  ignoble  jealousies  from  the  malignity  of  those,  whom  in- 
capacity and  mortified  pride  have  leagued  together,  as  the 
covenanted  foes  of  worth  and  genius.  What  a  triumph  has 
been  furnished  to  the  writers  who  delight  in  levelling  all  the 
proud  distinctions  of  humanity;  and  what  a  stain  has  been  left 
on  some  of  the  fairest  pages  of  our  literary  historv,  by  the 
irritable  passions  and  petty  hostilities  of  Pope  and  of  Ad- 
dison!" 

"  The  complete  forgetfulness  of  every  selfish  passion  (so 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  anecdote  of  ^schines)  when  the 
mind  is  agitated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  admiration; — the  sym- 
pathetic identification  which  then  takes  place,  of  the  hearer  or 
reader  with  the  author,  was  probably  what  Longinus  felt  when 
he  observed,  in  his  account  of  the  sublime,  that  '^  it  Jills  the 
mind  with  a  glorying  and  sense  of  inzvard  greatness^  as  if  it 
had  itself  conceived  what  it  has  only  heard,^"^  If  the  remark 
should  be  censured  as  out  of  place,  when  introduced  into  his 
statement  of  the  characteristics  of  sublimity,  it  must,  at  least, 
be  allowed  to  be  happily  descriptive  of  that  temper  and  frame 
which  are  essential  to  its  complete  enjoyment. — "  Foild  le 
sublime!  Voild  son  veritable  caractereT^  is  said  to  have  been 
the  expression  of  the  great  Conde,  when  Boileau  read  to  him 
his  translation  of  the  above  passage." 

"  In  what  manner  imagination  may  be  encouraged  and 
cherished  in  a  mind  where  it  had  previouslv  made  little  ap- 
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pearance,  may  be  easily  conceived  from  what  was  stated  in  a 
former  essay,  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  charm  which  some- 
times accompanies  the  pleasures  produced  by  its  ideal  combi- 
nations, when  compared  with  the  corresponding  realities  in 
nature  and  in  human  life.  The  eager  curiosity  of  childhood^ 
and  the  boundless  gratification  which  it  is  so  easy  to  afford  it 
by  well  selected  works  of  fiction,  give,  in  fact,  to  education,  a 
stronger  purchase^  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  over  this 
faculty,  than  what  it  possesses  over  any  other.  The  attention 
may  be  thus  insensibly  seduced  from  the  present  objects  of 
the  senses,  and  the  thoughts  accustomed  to  dwell  on  the  past, 
the  distant,  or  the  future;  and  in  the  same  proportion  in  which 
this  effect  is  in  any  instance  accomplished,  "  the  man^'*  as  Dr. 
Johnson  has  justly  remarked,  "  is  exalted  in  the  scale  ofiritel- 
*'  lectual  being,''''  The  tale  of  fiction  will  probably  be  soon  laid 
aside  with  the  toys  and  rattles  of  infancy;  but  the  habits  which 
it  has  contributed  to  fix,  and  the  powers  which  it  has  brought 
into  a  state  of  activity,  will  remain  with  the  possessor,  per- 
manent and  inestimable  treasures,  to  his  latest  hour.  To  my- 
self, this  appears  the  most  solid  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
fictitious  composition,  considered  as  an  engine  of  early  in- 
struction; I  mean  the  attractions  which  it  holds  out  for  en- 
couraging an  intercourse  with  the  authors  best  fitted  to  in- 
vigorate and  enrich  the  imagination,  and  to  quicken  whatever 
16  dormant  in  the  sensibility  to  beauty:  or,  to  express  myself 
still  more  plainly,  the  value  of  the  incidents  seems  to  me  to 
arise  chiefly,  from  their  tendency  to  entice  the  young  reader 
into  that  fairy  land  of  poetry,  where  the  scenes  of  romance  are 
laid. — Nor  is  it  to  the  young  alone  that  I  would  confine  these 
observations  exclusively.  Instances  have  frequently  occurred 
of  individuals,  in  whom  the  power  of  imagination  has,  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life,  been  found  susceptible  of  cul- 
ture to  a  wonderful  degree.  In  such  men,  what  an  accession 
is  gained  to  their  most  refined  pleasures!  What  enchantments 
are  added  to  their  most  ordinary  perceptions!  The  mind 
awakening  as  if  from  a  trance,  to  a  new  existence,  becomes 
habituated  to  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  life  and  of  na- 
tuue;  the  intellectual  eye  is  "  purged  of  its  Jilm;^''  and  things 
the  most  familiar  and  unnoticed,  disclose  charms  invisible  be- 
fore. The  same  objects  and  events  which  were  lately  beheld 
with  indifference,  occupy  now  all  the  powers  and  capacities  of 
the  soul;  the  contrast  between  the  present  and  the  past  serving 
only  to  enhance  and  to  endear  so  unlooked-for  an  acquisition. 
What  Gray  has  so  finely  said  of  the  pleasures  of  vicissitude^ 
conveys  biu  a  faint  image  of  what  is  experienced  by  the  man, 
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who,  after  having  lost  in  vulgar  occupations  and  vulgar  amuse- 
ments, his  earliest  and  most  precious  years,  is  thus  introduced 
at  last  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth: 

*•  The  meanest  flowret  of  the  vale, 
"  The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
"  The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
"  To  him  are  op'ning  Paradise." 

"  The  effects  of  foreign  travel  have  been  often  remarked, 
not  only  in  rousing  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  while  abroad, 
but  in  correcting,  after  his  return,  whatever  habits  of  inatten- 
tion he  had  contracted  to  the  institutions  and  manners  among 
which  he  was  bred.  It  is  in  a  way  somewhat  analogous,  that 
our  occasional  excursions  into  the  regions  of  imagination,  in- 
crease our  interest  in  those  familiar  realities,  from  which  the 
stores  of  imagination  are  borrowed.  We  learn  insensibly  to 
view  nature  with  the  eye  of  the  painter  and  of  the  poet,  and 
to  seize  those  ^^  happij  attitudes  of  things^''  which  their  taste  at 
first  selected;  while,  enriched  with  the  accumulations  of  ages 
and  with  the  "  spoils  of  timey"*  we  unconsciously  combine 
with  what  we  see,  all  that  we  know  and  all  that  we  feel;  and 
sublime  the  organical  beauties  of  the  material  world,  by  blend- 
ing with  them  the  inexhaustible  delights  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  fancy." 

"  And  here,  may  I  be  allowed  to  recommend,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  the  pleasures  of  imagination  to  such  of  my 
readers,  as  have  hitherto  been  wholly  engrossed  with  the  study 
of  the  severer  sciences,  or  who  have  been  hurried,  at  too  early 
a  period,  into  active  and  busy  life?  Abstracting  from  the  ten- 
dency which  a  relish  for  these  pleasures  obviously  has  to  adorn 
the  more  solid  acquisitions  of  the  one  class,  and  to  ennoble, 
with  liberality  and  light,  the  habits  of  the  other,  they  may  both 
be  assured,  that  it  will  open  to  them  sources  of  enjoyment 
hitherto  inexperienced,  and  communicate  the  exercise  of 
powers  of  which  they  are  yet  unconscious.  It  was  said,  with 
truth,  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  that  be  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  arithmetical  art,  was  but  half  a  man; — un  homme  a 
demi.  With  how  much  greater  force  a  similar  expression 
may  be  applied  to  him^  who  carries  to  his  grave,  the  neglected 
and  unprofitable  seeds  of  faculties,  which  it  depended  on  him- 
self to  have  reared  to  maturity,  and  of  which  the  fruits  bring 
accessions  to  human  happiness,  more  precious  than  all  the 
gratifications  which  power  or  wealth  can  command!  I  speak 
not  of  the  laborious  orders  of  society,  to  whom  this  class  of 
pleasures  must,  from  their  condition,  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
necessarily  denied;  but  of  men  destined  for  the  higher  and 
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more  independent  walks  of  life,  who  are  too  often  led,  by  an 
ignorance  of  their  own  possible  attainments,  to  exhaust  all 
their  toil  on  one  little  field  of  study,  while  they  leave,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  in- 
tellectual inheritance  to  which  they  were  born.  If  these  spe- 
culations of  mine,  concerning  the  powers  of  the  understanding, 
possess  any  peculiar  or  characteristical  merit,  it  arises,  in  my 
opinion,  chiefly  from  their  tendency  (by  affording  the  student 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  treasures  which  lie  within  himself, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  he  may  convert  them  to  his  use 
and  pleasure)  to  develop,  on  a  greater  scale  than  has  been 
commonly  attempted,  all  the  various  capacities  of  the  mind. 
It  is  by  such  a  plan  of  study  alone,  that  the  intellectual 
character  can  attain,  in  every  part,  its  fair  and  just  propor- 
tions; and  we  may  rest  assured,  that  wherever  these  are  dis- 
torted from  their  proper  shape  or  dimensions,  the  dignity  of 
the  man  is  so  far  lowered,  and  his  happiness  impaired." 
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^4n  Essay  on  the  History  of  Paintings  translated  from 
the  French, 

**  Painting'  felt  the  fire 
Burn  inward.  Then  ecstatic  she  difius'd 
The  canvas,  seiz'd  the  pullet,  with  quick  hand 
The  colors  brew'd;  and  on  the  void  expanse 
Her  gay  creation  pourM,  her  mimic  world. 
Poor  was  the  manner  of  her  eldest  race. 
Barren  and  dry;  just  struggling  from  the  taste 
That  had  for  ages  scar'd  in  cloisters  dim 
The  supei;^titious  herd:  yet  glorious  then 
Were  deein'd  their  works;  whei-e  undeveloped  lay 
The  future  wonders  that  enricli'd  mankind. 
And  a  new  light  and  grace  o'er  Europe  cast. 
Arts  gradual  gather  streams.   Enlarging  this  , 

To  each  his  portion  of  her  various  gifts 
The  goddess  dealt,  to  none  indulging  all; 
No,  not  to  Raphael.  At  kind  distance  still 
Perfection  stands,  like  happiness,  to  tempt 
Th'  eternal  chase.  In  elegant  design 
Improving  nature;  in  ideas  fair 
Or  great,  extracted  from  the  fine  antique; 
In  attitude,  expression,  airs  divine 
Her  sons  of  Rome  and  Florence  bore  the  prize. 
To  those  of  Venice,  she  the  magic  art 
Of  colors  melting  into  colors  gave, 
Theirs  too  it  was  by  one  embracing  mass 
Of  light  and  shade  that  settles  round  the  whole, 
Or  varies  tremulous  from  part  to  part, 
O'er  all  a  binding  harmony  to  throw. 
To  raise  the  picture,  and  repose  the  sight. 
The  Lombard  school  succeeding,  mingled  both." 

Thomson. 

The  Greeks  to  whom  we  owe  almost  every  thing,  excelled 
110  doubt  as  much  in  painting,  as  in  sculpture;  but  time  which 
has  spared  a  considerable  number  of  the  ancient  statues,  has 
left  us  no  celebrated  monument  of  the  painters  of  antiquity. 
We  have  but  the  productions  of  some  inferior  artists  of  the  last 
age,  which,  however,  although  they  must  then  have  been  con- 
sidered as  below  mediocrity,  and  were  unquestionably  no  more 
than  copies  or  imperfect  imitations  of  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  display,  for  the  most  part,  great  correctness  and  no- 
bleness of  design,  much  grandeur  of  thought,  and  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  passion.  These  qualities  are  more  or  less  remark- 
able in  the  paintings  discovered  at  diiferent  periods,  such  as 
those  of  the  grottoes,  the  Aldobrandine  nuptials,  the  frescoes  of 
the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  and  particularly  those  of  Herculaneum 
still  more  numerous  and  diversified.  Many  of  the  last  exhibit, 
moreover,    an  admirable  vivacity,    a  freshness  of  coloring, 
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which  has  withstood  the  test  of  twenty  centuries,  and  which 
renders  credible  all  that  the  ancients  relate,  concerning  the 
wonderful  illusion  produced  by  the  works  of  some  of  their 
great  painters.  It  appears  that  this  beautiful  art  after  having 
attained  its  highest  point  of  perfection,  about  the  era  of  Alex- 
ander, began  then  to  degenerate,  and  continued  to  decline 
without  intermission,  during  the  succeeding  ages;  for  from  that 
period,  until  the  total  subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  Romans, 
and  subsequently,  until  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  we  do 
not  find  a  single  name  of  any  celebrity  in  painting.  Sculpture, 
more  fortunate,  and  perhaps  more  liberally  patronized,  pro- 
duced, at  distant  intervals,  some  specimens  which  awakened 
the  remembrance  of  the  golden  age  of  the  art.  The  group  of 
the  Laocoon  belongs,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the  second  centu- 
ry of  the  christian  era.  The  testimony  of  this  great  writer  is 
confirmed  by  the  observation  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  modern  statuaries,  who  remark  in  these  figures,  and  some 
others  equally  perfect  in  the  execution,  less  severity  of  style, 
less  naivete  and  sublimity  of  form,  than  in  those  which  are 
truly  Grecian,  and  of  which  the  number  is  exceedingly  small. 
The  Venus  of  Medicis,  for  instance,  the  two  Antinouses,  the 
two  Gladiators,  belong,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  able  con- 
noisseurs, to  the  same  era  to  which  Pliny  ascribes  the  Laocoon. 
The  Apollo  of  Belvidere  is  itself  supposed  to  be  but  a  copy  ex- 
ecuted about  the  same  time,  and  of  which  the  Greek  original 
must  have  been  in  bronze.  These  conjectures  are  undoubtedly 
supported  by  very  plausible  arguments. 

The  fine  arts,  after  their  expulsion  from  Rome  by  the  bar- 
barians, took  refuge  in  the  eastern  empire,  where  they  lan- 
guished amid  the  civil  wars,  and  the  disorders  of  every  de- 
scription by  which  it  was  incessantly  distracted,  and  finally 
crumbled  into  small  fragments.  Painting  nevertheless  was  not 
wholly  neglected,  since  some  Greek  painters  invited  by  the 
senate  of  Florence,  restored  it  to  Italy  in  the  year  1240. 
Cimabue  studied  under  them,  and  was  the  first  who  acquired 
reputation  in  the  art.  Giotto  was  his  disciple  and  formed  seve- 
ral himself.  All  these  artists  painted  in  fresco,  and  in  water 
colors.  It  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  art  of  painting  in  oil  was  discovered;  a  disco- 
very which  by  aflx)rding  new  materials,  opened  a  new  and  vast 
career,  to  the  labours  of  the  pencil.  In  fresco  and  in  water  co- 
lors, the  light  shadows  were  too  crude, — the  dark  not  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  and  deep-toned.  Oil,  on  the  contrary,  mellows 
the  former  and  renders  them  soft  and  fleshy;  it  gives  energy 
and  effect  to  the  dark  shades,  and  relief  to  the  figures. 
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The  discovery  of  this  admirable  process  is  said  to  be  due 
to  a  Flemish  artist  of  the  name  of  Vaneyck.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  pretenders  to  this  high  honour.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  Antony  of  Messina,  was  the  first  Ital- 
ian who  employed  oil,  and  that  about  the  year  1430.  In  1460, 
Andrea  Verrochio  distinguished  himself  by  his  correct  draw- 
ing, and  the  grace  of  his  heads.  The  last  was  the  master  of 
Lionardo  da  Vinci,  and  of  Perugino,  under  whom  studied 
Raphael  "  the  prince  of  painters.'' 

At  this  epoch,  which  was  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of 
the  Italian  school,  that  of  France  was  not  yet  formed.  The  more 
fortunate  Germans,  had  begun  previously  to  cultivate  painting 
with  considerable  success.  Albert  Durer  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Raphael,  and  enjoyed  his  esteem;  a  circumstance  which  is  in 
itself  a  striking  proof  of  the  talents  of  Durer.  Holbein  follow- 
ed close,  but  these  two  great  men  left  a  void  which  was  not 
soon  filled  up.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
from  which  period  the  French  school  dates  its  origin,  that  the 
Flemish  school,  until  then  feeble  and  obscure,  began  to  shine 
forth. 

Thus,  from  the  reign  of  Leo  X,  until  that  of  Louis  XIII, 
Italy  remained  without  a  rival  in  the  art,  and  after  an  accu- 
mulation of  triumphs, — was  then  for  the  first  time,  exposed 
to  competition.  She  maintained  her  preeminence,  however, 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  period  of  her  de- 
cline. In  the  hasty  survey  which  we  mean  to  take  of  the 
Italian  School,  of  all  others  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most 
perfect,  Vv^e  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  notice  of  the 
characteristic  and  distinguishing  qualities  of  its  most  eminent 
painters,  and  of  the  relation  which  their  respective  merits 
bear  to  each  other.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  mode  of 
treating  the  subject  is  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  forming  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  art. 

The  generic  term  of  the  Italian  school  embraces  six  coun- 
tries or  parts  which  have  all  their  peculiar  name  and  character. 
Besides  the  Roman  school,  and  that  of  Lombardy,  there  are 
the  Florentine,  the  Venetian,  the  Neapolitan,  and  the  Genoese 
schools;  but  it  is  correct  to  say,  that  the  same  taste  pervades 
all  the  works  of  the  Italians,  and  that  they  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  merely  by  their  manner  of  painting.  Of 
these  six  schools,  the  four  first  are  alone  remarkable,  although 
the  two  last  have  certainly  produced  some  able  painters.  We 
shall,  however,  say  nothing  of  them,  as  it  is  our  object  to 
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give   a  rapid  view  of  the   history  of  painting,  and  not  of 
painters. 

Raphael  is  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  school.  To  that  great 
man  it  is  indebted,  for  the  only  qualities  which  it  wanted  to  be 
intitled  to  claim  the  first  rank  in  the  art; — severity  of  style, 
and  correctness  as  well  as  purity  of  design.  After  having 
seen  the  cartoons  which  Michael  Angelo,  and  Lionardo  da 
Vinci  had  painted  for  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Florence, 
he  discarded  altogether  the  manner  of  his  master  Peru- 
gino,  whom  he  greatly  surpassed.  He  was  presented  to  pope 
Julius  II,  by  his  relation,  the  celebrated  architect  Bramante, 
and  enjoyed,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  his  career,  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  those  precious  endowments  which 
he  owed,  in  part  to  study,  but  still  more  to  nature. — He  was 
then  employed  to  paint  in  the  Vatican,  and  exhibited  as  his 
first  essay,  the  Schools  of  Athens^  a  noble,  rich,  and  elegant 
composition,  in  which  he  has  assembled  the  most  illustrious 
personages  of  antiquity,  and  seems,  from  the  flow  and  purity 
of  his  outline,  and  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  attitudes,  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  very  spirit  of  that  antiquity  itself. 
He  produced,  afterwards,  in  quick  succession,  the  Mount 
Parnassus^  &c.  and  was  soon,  not  only  without  a  superior, 
but  almost  without  a  rival. 

His  productions  until  that  period,  exhibited  grace,  naivete, 
elegance  and  correct  drawing,  but  not  much  of  grandeur  or 
majesty.  The  contemplation  of  the  chapel  which  Michael 
Angelo  was  then  employed  in  painting,  developed  in  him, 
the  latent  seeds  as  it  were,  of  these  two  qualities.  All  the 
offspring  of  his  pencil,  were,  thenceforward,  masterpieces; 
all  his  labours  were  but  a  succession  of  triumphs  for  that  pro- 
fession from  which  he  was  snatched  by  an  untimely  death; — 
at  a  moment  too,  when  he  was  about  to  add  to  all  the  sub- 
limer  accomplishments  of  his  art,  the  merit  of  coloring 
which  he  had  antecedently  neglected.  His  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  and  the  Holy  Family,  which  he  executed 
for  Francis  I,  prove. that  he  would  have  excelled  even  in  this 
department. 

Grace,  correctness,  and  elegance  (we  must  be  pardoned  for 
the  repetition  of  these  terms,)  the  strongest  and  most  natural 
expression,  dignity  and  ease  in  his  attitudes,  an  exquisite 
choice  of  forms,  force  and  elevation  of  sentiment — such  are 
the  qualities  which  distinguish  Raphael,  and  never  did  any 
painter  combine  them  in  so  eminent  a  degree — never  was  any 
painter  so  successful  in  blending  the  finest  forms  which  nature 
offers,  with  those  heroic  and  ideal  shapes  of  which  antiquity'' 
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has  transmitted  the  models.  This  combination  it  is  that  pro- 
duces the  composite  style  of  beauty,  of  which  he  has  left 
specimens  which  have  ntver  been  equalled,  and  can  never  be 
surpassed.  He  is  admirable  for  the  simplicity,  and  s'iblimity 
of  his  heads,  and  particularly  in  those  of  virgins,  and  old 
men.  Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  correctness  of  his  out- 
lines, they  are  equally  remarkable  for  ease  and  freedom,  and 
seem  to  have  been  traced  with  a  facility,  we  could  almost  say 
with  a  negligence,  which  diffuses  an  ineffable  charm  over  all 
his  works. — His  is  die  true  molle  atque  facetum  of  Virgil, 
and  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  rival  the  pictures  of  the  one,  as 
the  verses  of  other. 

The  state  of  painting  throughout  all  Italy  at  this  period, 
leads  us  naturally  to  a  reflection,  which  may  have  become  trite 
from  frequent  repetition,  but  of  which  the  propriety  is  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  every  age.  It  is  this; — that  the  fine 
arts  although  usually  condemned  to  a  tedious  and  feeble  in- 
fancy, grow  rapidly,  and  acquire  their  brightest  lustre,  in  the 
next  stage  of  their  career.  The  darkest  obscurity  is  suddenly 
followed  by  the  most  resplendent  light;  great  geniuses  spring 
forth,  as  it  were,  simultaneously; — the  arts  reach  their  highest 
perfection  almost  in  a  moment;  their  decline  then  commences, 
and  is  but  little  removed  from  their  infancy  by  the  short  period 
of  time  which  intervenes.  If  there  arise  afterwards  some 
great  artists  who  uphold  the  glory  of  their  age,  they  fall  in- 
variably below  the  excellence  of  the  first  models.  This  truth  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  revival  of  paint- 
ing among  the  moderns. 

Even  before  Raphael  had  raised  the  Roman  school  to  the 
highest  grade,  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  and  Michael  Angelo 
reflected  considerable  lustre  upon  that  of  Florence.  Lionardo, 
the  first  in  point  of  time,  subjected  painting  to  fixed  rules,  and 
united  the  force  of  example  to  that  of  precept.  Michael 
Angelo,  who  flourished  soon  after,  was  a  great  painter,  and  a 
still  more  able  architect  and  sculptor.  His  style  in  painting  is 
lofty  and  terrible,  but  as  he  aimed  at  what  was  difficult  and 
astonishing,  rather  than  at  dignity  and  nature,  he  more  fre- 
quently excites  surprise  than  communicates  pleasure.  His 
great  skill  in  anatomy  led  him  to  give  too  much  fulness  and 
relief  to  the  muscles,  and  somewhat  of  an  outre  character  to 
his  attitudes. — If  he  was  not  the  most  perfect  of  painters, 
he  was,  at  least,  the  first  who  exhibited  what  was  most 
magnificent  in  the  art.  He  paved  the  way,  moreover,  for 
Raphael. 

Giorgione  and  Titian,  the  great  masters  of  the  Venetian 
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school,  and  the  most  successful  colorists  of  the  age,  flourish- 
ed in  the  time  of  Raphael.  The  school  of  Lombardy,  which 
subsequently  became  the  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  most 
fruitful  in  good  painters,  sent  forth  not  long  afterwards,  Cor- 
reggio,  Primatticeo  and  Polydore: — Correggio,  of  whom  it 
•was  said  that  an  angel  seemed  to  guide  his  pencil:  Primatticeo 
whose  name  should  be  dear  to  France,  into  which  he  and  the 
Florentine,  IMaltre  Roux,  first  introduced  the  Italian  taste  and 
the  good  models  of  painting. 

These  several  schools  produced  painters  who  inherited  a 
portion  of  the  talents  and  of  the  renown  of  their  masters.  At 
Venice  appeared  Paul  Veronese  so  magnificent  and  lofty  in 
his  style;  at  Rome  Giulio  Romano,  so  elevated  and  correct; 
Barocci  so  full  of  grace  and  sweetness;  Andrew  Sacchi  and 
Fete  who  trod  in  their  footsteps;  at  Florence,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Daniel  da  Volterra,  Maitre  Roux,  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
&c. — But  it  was  particularly  in  the  school  of  Lombardy  that 
painting  shone  with  the  brightest,  and  most  durable  effulgence. 
— The  style  of  this  school,  which  originally  deserved  the  re- 
proach of  maimerisjn^  experienced  a  total  change,  under  the 
pencil  of  the  celebrated  Annibal  Caracci,  so  eminent  for 
correctness  of  design,  strength  and  harmony  of  coloring, 
truth  and  fire  of  expression. — While  the  other  schools  were 
deviating  more  and  more  from  the  path  which  had  been  mark- 
ed out  for  them  by  their  first  masters,  that  of  Caracci  which 
resuscitated  the  true  principles  of  the  art,  produced  a  host  of 
illustrious  pupils  who  constituted,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
the  boast  of  Italy.  From  their  number  we  may  cite  Albani, 
"  the  painter  of  the  Graces." — Caravaggio,  less  correct,  but 
still  more  energetic  than  his  master; — Guercino,  so  brilliant 
and  prolific; — Domenichino,  in  fine,  that  sublime  genius,  who 
is  inferior  to  Raphael,  alone,  in  elegance  and  correctness,  and 
who  may  sustain  a  compari^sou  with  him,  in  the  perfection  of 
his  figures  and  the  force  of  his  expression. 

The  birth  of  the  French,  as  well  as  the  full  growth  of  the 
Flemish  school  may  be  dated  from  the  period,  at  w^hich  that 
of  Lombardy  underwent  so  salutary  a  revolution.  Albert 
Durer  and  Holben  left,  as  we  have  said,  but  feeble  successors. 
A  cold,  and  meagre  imitation  of  nature,  a  style  of  drawing 
both  trivial  and  incorrect,  a  dry  and  operose  pencil  were  the 
characteristics  of  this  school.  It  poured  forth  however  an  un- 
interrupted succession  of  painters,  many  of  whom  applied 
themselves  to  the  department  of  history:  Blomaert,  Martin 
de  Vos,  Porbus,  Rothenamer,  Otto  Venius  who  was  the 
master  of  Rubens,  were  by  no  means  contemptible  artists. 
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France,  more  tardy  in  her  progress,  produced,  after  the  reign 
of  Francis  I,  none  but  obscure,  and  unskilful  portrait  pain- 
ters.— Vouet  and  Jean  Cousin,  at  no  more  remote  period  than 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  French  school,  at  a  time  when  Rubens  was  attracting  the 
admiration  of  all  Europe  by  his  chefs  d'oeuvre,  and  raising 
among  ourselves  an  illustrious  monument  to  painting,  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Luxembourg. 

Le  Brun  and  le  Sueur  soon  issued  from  the  school  of 
Vouet.  The  first  possessed  a  genius  of  great  ardor,  fertility, 
and  elevation,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  rank  in  the  esteem  of 
a  monarch,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  pomp  and  grandeur. 
— Le  Sueur  more  correct,  more  elegant;  more  chaste  and  sim- 
ple in  his  conceptions,  more  severe  and  judicious  in  his  style, 
is  justly  denominated  the  Raphael  of  France.  I'he  favour  of 
Louis  was  also  liberally  extended  to  him. — His  talents  v/ere 
of  the  first  and  rarest  order,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  a 
residence  in  Italy  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  Raphael. — 
Without  having  visited  the  great  nursery  of  the  arts,  he  sur- 
passed, nevertheless,  her  most  renowned  painters,  in  the 
extraordinary  gusto  of  his  design,  and  the  purity  of  his  dra- 
peries. France  could  quicklv  looast  of  a  host  of  able  artists, — 
such  as  Stella,  la  Hire,  Bourdon,  Mignard,  Jouvenet,  who 
were  contemporaries  and  rivals,  and  who  contributed  to  em- 
bellish and  dignify  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

After  the  time  of  Vouet  there  arose  in  France  a  painter 
superior  to  all  the  celebrated  men  we  have  just  mentioned; 
who  struck  out  a  new  path  for  himself,  and  who  had  neither 
model  nor  competitor  in  his  la!;ours.  We  scarcely  need  remark 
that  we  allude  to  Poussin.  France  can  boast  of  having  given 
him  birth,  hut  Italy,  his  adopted  country,  may  justly  rank  him 
among  the  number  of  her  own  painti^rs,  since  it  is  there  that 
he  acquired  by  a  deep  meditation  of  the  antique,  the  great 
qualities  which  distinguish  his  pencil.  He  reflects,  neverthe- 
less, eternal  honour  on  his  own  country,  and  was  the  most 
profound  thinker,  and  the  most  dramatic  genius  that  painting 
ever  produced.  Although  his  execution  does  not  always  cor- 
respond to  the  beauty  of  his  invention,  that  invention  is,  how- 
ever, uniformly  so  fruitful  and  poetical,  that  it  overpowers  and 
enthrals  the  mind,  and  makes  us  forget  the  defects  of  his 
coloring.  The  sombre  and  melancholy  complexion  which  he 
has  given  to  nearly  all  his  historical  pieces  appear  indeed  to 
be  the  result,  rather  of  system  than  of  a  false  mode  of  viewing 
nature;  for  his  landscapes,  a  department  in  which  he  excelled, 
are  no  less  admirable  for  the  force  and  truth  of  the  coloring, 
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than  for  the  beauty  of  the  composition.  Poussin  is  to  painting, 
what  Tacitus  is  to  history. 

This  insatiable  Italy  enumerates  also  among  her  pupils,  two 
celebrated  French  artists,  who  flourished  about  the  same 
period:  Valentin,  who,  seduced  by  the  sombre,  and  energetic 
style  of  Caravaggio,  equalled  him  in  general  effect,  and  sur- 
passed him  in  the  choice  of  forms: — Claude  Lorraine  the 
first  of  landscape  painters,  who  combines  in  his  pictures  the 
utmost  magnificence  of  scenery  with  all  the  charms  of  brilliant 
coloring,  and  who,  in  his  own  department,  is  truly  a  Ra- 
phael. 

While  the  French  school  was  rising  under  Louis  XIV, 
the  schools  of  Italy  were  on  the  decline.  That  of  Lombardy 
alone  sustained  its  reputation,  by  means  of  Guido,  and  Do- 
menichino,  who  were  still  alive.  The  Flemish  school  was 
pursuing  another  route  at  the  same  period,  with  signal  suc- 
cess; and  merited  almost  an  equal  share  of  glory  with  its  great 
rivals. 

Rubens  had  then  already  exhibited,  in  his  numerous  his- 
torical pieces,  all  the  riches  of  coloring,  and  whatever  there  is 
most  extraordinary  in  the  powers  of  the  pencil. — Opulent  and 
poetical  in  his  ideas,  great  in  his  composition,  brilliant  in 
general  effect,  full  of  warmth,  of  sentiment,  of  animation,  and 
of  fire,  he  astonishes  and  transports  those  who  contemplate 
his  works. — The  connoisseur  is  made  to  forget,  in  spite  of 
himself,  the  want  of  dignity  in  his  forms,  the  incongruity 
of  his  drapery,  and  even  the  incorrectness  of  his  outline.  His 
canvas  breathes,  and  commands  admiration. 

His  school,  rich  as  it  was  in  great  painters-,  produced  none 
who  could  be  compared  to  him  in  the  line  of  history.  Gas- 
pard  de  Cra}'er,  and  Jordaens,  the  next  in  rank  to  Rubens, 
followed  the  same  track,  and  adhered  closely  to  his  manner. 
Many  others  were  but  servile  imitators.  Vandyke,  his  most 
celebrated  disciple,  was  eminently  successful  when  he  at- 
tempted history,  but  he  soon  abandoned  it  in  favour  of  por- 
trait painting,  in  which  he  particularly  excelled.  In  this  walk, 
lie  surpassed  all  those  who  had  gone  before  him.  Among  his 
contemporaries,  Rembrandt  alone,  enjoyed  an  equal  measure 
of  renown.  They  reached  the  same  end  by  opposite  paths. 
VandN  ke  succeeded,  by  the  use  of  the  simplest  means,  in 
t?xhibiting  nature  in  all  her  sublime  naivete. — Rembrandt, 
sombre  and  energetic  in  his  style,  sought  after  and  repre- 
sented her,  in  her  most  striking,  bold  and  extraordinary  ap- 
pearances. He  made  important  improvements  in  the  science 
of  the  clair-obscure,  and  in  furnishing  new  materials  to  color- 
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ists,  is  intitled  to  a  share  of  that  glory  which  redounds  to 
Rubens  from  the  same  circumstance. 

The  taste  and  manner  of  these  great  painters  naturally  ex- 
erted a  sensible  influence  over  the  pupils  of  their  respective 
schools.  Although  they  themselves  had  seen  Italy,  they  were 
but  little  affected  by  the  treasures  of  antiquity  which  it  con- 
tains; and  on  their  return  to  their  country,  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  exact  imitation  of  nature,  without  the  omis- 
sion even  of  her  deformities; — to  the  charms  of  coloring  and 
to  the  triumphs  of  effect. — Their  success  in  these  branches  of 
the  art,  fully  justified  their  choice.  Their  disciples,  who  never 
left  their  native  soil,  who  had  before  their  eyes  none  of  the 
great  models  in  style  and  correctness  of  outline,  and  who 
were,  moreover,  seduced  by  the  example  of  their  masters, 
and  the  inexpressible  attraction  of  coloring  and  effect,  gave 
themselves  up  w^hoUy  to  the  simple  imitation  of  nature.  No 
external  object  seemed  to  them  unworthy  of  the  efforts  of 
their  pencil.  Under  their  hands  arose  what  may  be  termed 
the  comedy  and  pastoral  of  painting — Rustic  and  kitchen 
scenes,  fairs,  markets,  dances,  places  of  public  amusement, 
mountebanks,  camps,  fleets,  animals,  flowers  and  fruits:  what- 
ever, in  fine,  strikes  the  eye,  was  spread  upon  the  canvas. 
The  brilliant  coloring  of  the  historical  pictures  of  this  school, 
had  previously  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  world;  but  in 
these  new  works,  a  still  more  wonderful  eflf"ect  was  produced 
by  a  more  skilful  management  of  light,  and  shade.  They  exhib- 
ited in  perfection,  the  magic  of  the  clair-obscxire;  the  curious 
art  of  throwing  light  and  shade,  as  well  on  particular  objects 
as  over  the  body  of  a  picture,  in  such  a  manner,  that  upon  a 
plane  superficies,  the  eye  alternately  finds  points  of  repose, 
or  expatiates  at  a  distance. 

Every  thing  was  employed  to  captivate  the  eye;  groups  or 
masses  of  light,  the  force  of  contrast  produced  by  obscurity, 
mezzo-tints,  reflections  and  refractions,  varnish,  &c.  The  trans- 
parent lights  and  the  dark  shadows  were  made  to  assist  each 
other,  and  all  the  truth,  brilliancy  and  freshness  of  nature 
was  realized  in  the  copj^  A  multitude  of  enchanting  works, 
the  offspring  of  the  most  exquisite  sentiment,  and  of  the  most 
delicate  pencil,  issued  from  this  school,  and  afforded  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  delight  to  amateurs. — The  Bechems,  Pot- 
ters, Teniers,  Gerard-Dows,  Van-Veldes,  Wouvermans,  and 
a  host  of  others,  filled  Europe  with  their  charming  and  di- 
versified compositions. 

,    If  we  now  compare  these  three  schools  with  each  other,  we 
may  at  once  understand  not  only  their  distinguishing  charac- 
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teristics,  but  the  causes  of  the  differences  by  which  they  are 
marked.  In  Italy,  a  more  rich  and  magnificent  display  of  na- 
ture, a  purer  sky,  the  perfect  development  of  the  human  form, 
to  which  the  climate  is  highly  favourable,  and  above  all,  the 
treasures  of  antiquity  which  are  there  deposited,  naturally 
tended  to  give  a  particular  elevation  of  sentiment  to  her  paint- 
ers, to  inspire  them  with  a  finer  gusto  of  design,  to  qualify 
them  for  greater  beauty  of  composition  and  more  liobleness 
of  attitude,  and  expression. — Such,  in  fact,  are  the  predomi- 
nant qualities  of  this  school,  although  it  is  certainly  not  desti- 
tute of  able  colorists.  But  it  is  material  to  rcmark,  that  the 
painters  most  celebrated  for  correctness  of  outline,  are  those 
who  have  most  neglected  coloring;  while  on  the  contrary,  such 
as  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  latter,  the  Venetians  for 
example,  are  without  style,  and  by  no  means  skilful  in  design. 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  as  if  these  two  branches  of  the  art 
could  not  be  practised  in  perfection  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
the  one  must  lose,  in  proportion  as  the  other  gains. — Raphael 
himself  sketches  with  less  purity,  in  those  of  his  pictures  in 
which  he  has  aimed  at  coloring. 

The  taste  of  the  Flemish  school  is  a  mere  imitation  of  na- 
ture without  discrimination,  or  any  attention  to  the  models  of 
antiquity.  Brilliancy  of  coloring,  an  unison  and  harmony  of 
eifect  truly  magical,  the  utmost  precision,  and  the  most  exqui- 
site delicacy  of  touch, — such  are  the  leading  accomplishments 
of  this  school. — Its  drawing  is  generally  heavy,  is  oftentimes 
incorrect,  particularly  in  historical  pieces,  and  totally  devoid 
of  dignity.  The  Flemish  painters  have  carried  their  love  of 
imitation  so  far,  as  to  paint  even  the  defects  of  nature. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  French  taste,  more  elevated  than 
that  of  Flanders,  less  elegant  than  the  Italian,  holds  a  middle 
rank  between  these  two  schools.  The  French  painters  were 
sensible  that  nature  should  not  be  copied  with  all  her  imper- 
fections, but  being  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  remains  of 
antiquity  to  fashion  and  improve  her  after  these  chaste  and 
sublime  models,  they  substituted  in  lieu  of  exact  imitation,  a 
formal,  systematic  design,  which  had  nothing  of  real  eclat, 
and  soon  destroyed  the  school.  Le  Brun,  who,  in  his  time, 
passed  for  the  greatest  painter  of  his  country,  contributed 
materially  to  the  adoption  of  this  false  and  tinsel  manner.  Le 
Sueur,  who  enjoyed  much  less  celebrity,  but  who,  in  fact,  was 
intitled  to  much  more,  had  no  imitators,  and  continued  to 
stand  alone  in  his  devotion  to  the  true  principles  of  the  art. 

The  Italian  school,  which  suffered  a  regular  and  unremit- 
ting decline,  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
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totally  extinguished  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth. — Carlo 
Maratti,  and  Ricci  were  the  last  painters  of  any  note.  We 
should  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  Raphael  Mengs,  who 
came  after  them,  and  who,  although  a  German  by  birth, 
pursued  his  studies,  and  acquired  his  fame  in  Italy. — This 
painter,  who  was  but  a  cold  and  jejune  imitator  of  anti- 
quity, and  not  among  the  most  judicious  of  his  class,  expe- 
rienced a  fate  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  multitude 
of  great  genuises,  who  have  been  persecuted  during  their 
lives,  and  deified  after  their  deaths.  He  enjoyed,  while  living, 
a  brilliant  reputation,  and  was  compared  to  w^hatever  is  most 
renowned  in  the  history  of  painting.  Posterity  has  passed  a 
different  judgment  on  his  merits,  and  degraded  him  to  the 
humble  station  of  an  inferior  artist. 

The  Flemish  school  which  flourished  so  prosperously,  while 
that  of  Italy  was  on  the  decline,  expired,  however,  suddenly, 
about  the  same  time  with  the  latter.  The  Flemish  masters 
left  not  a  single  disciple  capable  of  sustaining  the  reputation 
of  their  school. — Their  successors  were  but  servile  imitators 
in  all  the  processes  of  the  art,  and  confined  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  task  of  copying  the  pictures  of  those  great  paint- 
ers, who  themselves  copied  only  from  nature. 

The  state  of  political  misery  and  weakness  into  which  Italy 
fell  by  regular  degrees,  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  decline 
of  her  school.  But  another  concurrent  cause  may  be  assigned, 
*  which,  being  less  obvious,  has  not,  perhaps,  been  hitherto  re- 
marked, and  which  was  equally  operative  in  the  case  of  the 
Flemish  school.  We  mean  the  abundance  of  chefs-d^csuvre 
produced  by  their  great  masters,  whose  genius  was,  for  the 
most  part,  no  less  fertile  than  powerful.  This  prodigality  of 
treasure  created  a  certain  fastidiousness  of  taste;  modern 
painters  found  the  world  of  amateurs  more  difficult  to  please; 
they  were  exposed  to  severer  criticism,  and  left  to  languish  in 
neglect:  and  genius,  thus  unassisted  either  by  encouragement 
or  recompense,  was  suffered  to  expire  before  it  could  be  cul- 
tivated or  developed. 

Vol.  I.  3  B 
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The  following  letter  which  bears  date  in  the  year  1731,  is  published  from  an 
original  in  the  handwriting-  of  James  Logan,  whose  name  is  so  conspic- 
uous in  the  early  annals  of  Pennsylvania,  and  who  filled  for  a  long  time  the 
highest  offices  of  state,  under  the  proprietai-y  government.  It  was  conveyed 
into  our  hands  by  his  very  respectable  descendent  now  resident  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  this  city,  with  a  permission  to  lay  it  before  the  public,  if 
we  shouid  think,  fit  to  do  so.  We  readily  avail  ourselves  of  this  license, 
because  we  consider  the  letter  of  his  distinguished  ancestor  as  an  histori- 
cal document  well  worthy  of  preservation,  and  as  bearing  in  some  pas- 
sages, a  curious  analogy^to  the  pi'esent  circumstances  of  our  countiy.  We 
have  made  no  alterations  in  the  phraseology.  It  appears  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  some  friend  in  England,  but  is  without  a  superscription. 

"  Dear  Friend, 

"  In  the  close  of  my  letter,  covering  this,  I  briefly  touched 
on  a  subject,  which  I  take  to  be  of  such  vast  importance  to  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  that  in  hopes  it  may  fall  in 
thy  way  to  move  it  to  some  persons  to  whom  it  may  properly 
belong  to  consider  it,  I  shall  here  speak  to  it  more  fully;  and 
1  assure  thee,  the  present  dispute  between  the  Sug^ar  Islands 
and  this  continent  is  no  part  of  my  inducement,  for  both  are 
equally  affected  in  this.  But  it  is  solely  owing  to  a  long  train 
of  my  own  reflections,  heightened  exceedingly  last  summer,  by 
the  apprehensions  there  were  in  May  last,  of  a  rupture  with 
France  and  Spain.  It  is,  however,  from  the  first  of  these  alone 
that  the  danger  is  threatened." 

"  The  French  have  ever  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  ap- 
plied themselves,  with  the  utmost  care,  and  diligence  to  in- 
crease their  strength  in  America,  both  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
on  the  continent.  In  the  first  of  these  by  possessing  themselves 
cf  the  better  part  of  Hispaniola,  they  have  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent of  ground,  than  the  English;  they  are  much  more  nume- 
rous in  their  white  people  (as  distinguished  from  negroes;)  they 
are  more  frugal,  sober,  and  industrious,  and  incomparably  bet- 
ter disciplined,  nor  do  they  less  exceed  in  their  fortifications, 
which  they  constantly  keep  in  the  same  good  order,  as  those 
are  on  their  frontiers  of  Europe:  this  with  their  martial  exer- 
cises, being  generally  the  ambition  of  their  government,  as 
well  as  the  principal  of  their  instructions  from  court.  While 
on  the  British  side,  in  all  these  points  they  are  directly  the  re- 
verse. The  planters  finding  white  servants  much  more  charge- 
able than  the  black,  will  scarce  keep  any  but  the  latter,  so  that 
in  Barbadoes  (and  in  others  it  is  too  much  the  same)  they  have 
not  one  third  of  the  number  of  whites  on  that  Island,  that  they 
had  even  about  the  year  1660.  Their  forts  are  generally  ne- 
glected, and  in  no  condition  of  defence,  their  works,  and  walls 
ruinous,  their  guns  dismounted,  and  as  their  governors  come 
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only  with  a  view  to  make  or  repair  their  own  fortunes,  tis  every 
where  visible  that  little  else  is  pursued  by  them.  The  inhabitants 
who  by  their  wealth  and  idleness  are  naturally  that  way  given, 
are  buried  in  luxur}',  and  dissolved  in  sloth.  'Their  musters  are 
chiefly  for  show,  and  ostentation,  but  no  measures  are  taken 
to  put  them  on  providing  for  the  security  of  their  own  posses- 
sions. The  most  thoughtful  of  them  therefore  after  their  go- 
vernor's example,  remit  money  as  fast  as  they  can  to  lodge  in 
England;  for  their  country  they  see,  is  daily  preparing  to  be 
only  fit  for  a  prey  to  a  proper  invader.  This  on  a  due  inquiry, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  true  state  of  those  islands,  especially 
the  Caribbees." 

"  On  the  continent,  the  case  is,  in  effect,  in  no  degree  bet- 
ter. Canada,  though  the  oldest  christian  settlement  in  North 
America  except  Florida,  was  but  an  inconsiderable  colony, 
till  unhappily  the  French  about  the  year  1669,  discovered 
Mississippi,  and  as  fast  as  they  could,  possessed  themselves 
of  a  level  country  which  with  Canada  joined  to  it,  is  not  less 
than  all  Europe.  For  they  carry  their  claims  so  far  as  the 
rivers  of  whose  mouths  they  are  possessed,  extend  their 
branches,  and  in  some  cases  further.  Now  St.  Lawrence,  the 
river  of  Canada,  by  itself  and  its  vast  lakes,  reaches  from 
its  mouth  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  westward,  while  to  the 
southward  of  that  river,  in  the  English  settlements,  there  is 
not  one  that  rises  four  hundred  miles  west  from  the  ocean, 
there  being  a  very  high  ridge  of  hills,  running  from  Florida 
northward  almost  to  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  distance  of  about 
three  hundred  miles  more  or  less  from  the  sea  that  divides 
the  waters  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  so  far  as  Ca- 
nada." 

"  And  though  by  that  division,  the  rivers  of  the  British 
dominions,  extend  no  further  back  than  has  been  mentioned, 
yet  on  the  French,  or  west  side  of  these  hills,  they  are  of  a 
vast  length,  some  of  them  not  less  than  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred miles  before  they  can  empty  themselves  into  Mississippi. 
On  the  west  of  jNIississippi,  they  have  others  full  as  long, 
running  into  it  eastward,  all  which  will  be  best  understood  by 
viewing  any  late  French  map  of  that  country,  now  called  Lou- 
isiana, or  those  copied  from  them.  From  whence  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  British  dominions,  are  but  as  a  skirt  on  the  sea 
side,  wholly  environed  on  the  other  sides,  by  that  vast  French 
country,  yet  the  French  have  no  access  at  all,  to  these  vast 
possessions  from  the  ocean,  but  by  the  rivers  of  St.  Lawrence 
far  to  the  north,  or  Mississippi  far  up  the  bay  of  Mexico,  both 
which  passages  are  very  difficult  and  equally  tedious." 

"  The  situation  therefore,  of  all  these  parts  cannot  but  nat- 
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urally  suggest  to  them,  that  they  should  endeavour  for  some 
others  more  easy,  and  convenient  for  ships  to  sail  the  ocean, 
of  which,  by  the  English  lying  between  them  and  the  sea, 
they  are  at  present  deprived.  And  if  from  this  temptation 
they  should,  on  a  rupture,  endeavour  to  accommodate  them- 
selves with  New  York  harbour  which  in  the  year  1 700,  a  man 
of  war  of  theirs  from  the  Mississippi^  rvas  suffered  to  sound 
very  carefully^  and  with  Hudson's  river,  that  empties  itself  at 
that  port,  or  with  Delaware  or  Chesapeake,  which  last  they 
now  claim,  by  their  maps  within  a  very  few  miles, — it  may 
certainly  concern  the  government  to  consider  in  what  condi- 
tion these  parts  are  to  prevent  their  being  conquered." 

"Last  war,  France  was  sorely  pressed  at  home,  and  in  Ame- 
rica she  was  scarce  half  so  strong  as  now.  But  by  the  methods 
the  French  have  since  taken,  they  will  soon  be,  if  they  are  not 
already,  able,  with  the  strength  they  have  in  America,  (by  the 
help  only  of  a  small  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  which  they  can 
unobserved  fit  out  easily  from  the  several  ports  of  France)  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  most  of  these  dominions,  and 
gradually  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  of  the  islands.  For  though 
on  the  continent  the  British  subjects  far  exceed  the  French  in 
numbers,  yet  in  all  other  respects,  the  French  have  vastly  the 
advantage.  They  are  naturally  so  well  fitted  to  gain  upon  the 
Indians,  by  accommodating  themselves  to  their  manners,  and 
constantly  keeping  priests  and  other  emissaries  amongst  them, 
that  they  have  above  five  times  the  number  of  these  people  in 
their  interest,  that  the  English  can  pretend  to,  and  even 
among  those  five  or  six  nations  in  the  colony  of  New  York, 
to  which  that  government  has  by  their  yearly  presents,  at  the 
crown's  expense,  been  in  a  manner  tributary,  they  have  so 
great  an  influence,  that  they  are  very  secure." 

Those  nations  will  never  be  their  enemies,  for  they  have 
prevailed  with  above  one  fifth  part  of  the  whole,  or  nearer  a 
fourth,  to  remove  over  into  their  neighbourhood  on  the  north 
side  of  Canada  river.  They  have  also  lately  gained  the  Shawa- 
nese  a  considerable  and  warlike  nation,  from  the  English  over 
to  their  interest.  They  have  further,  not  only  considerable 
numbers  of  regular  forces,  but  as  the  gentlemen  in  France  in 
time  of  war,  were  from  custom  generally  obliged  to  make  a 
campaign  or  two,  before  they  could  recommend  themselves, 
so  the  men  of  Canada  have  generally  accustomed  themselves 
to  range  the  woods  with  the  Indians,  by  which  they  become 
capable  of  any  hardship  or  fatigue,  and  their  coiireurs  of  whom 
they  have  great  numbers,  in  that  way,  exceed  the  Indians 
themselves." 

"  The  whole  country  is  universally  under  one  command, 
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which  is  ever  lodged  in  a  very  capable  person,  and  that  com- 
mand is  on  all  occasions,  not  onlv  obeyed  with  cheerfulness, 
but  they  are  proud  of  any  charge  for  the  service  of  their  king, 
which  they  account  the  greatest  honour;  exerting  much  the 
same  zeal  in  this,  as  the  missionaries  do,  in  their  propagating 
the  gospel.  In  short  they  are  all  disciplined,  and  it  is  entirely 
with  them,  as  it  was  in  the  states  of  old,  so  many  men  so 
many  soldiers,  (their  ecclesiastics,  and  such  like  excepted) 
and  therefore  on  any  alarm  (of  which  there  have  been  some 
instances)  they  run  with  their  arms  from  all  parts  to  the  place 
of  danger,  as  duly  as  regular  troops  to  the  place  of  arms  in  a 
garrison." 

"  Just  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  equally  remarkable  amongst 
the  English.  There  are  on  the  Main  about  a  dozen  distinct 
governments,  and  near  as  many  governors,  every  one  abso- 
lutely independent  of  the  other.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the 
most  part,  neither  accustomed  nor  incliiiedto  range  the  woods, 
to  be  abroad  or  endure  hardships,  and  therefore  are  not  capa- 
ble of  any  military  expedition;  in  a  word,  there  is  generally 
on  that  account,  much  the  same  difference  between  the  French 
of  Canada  and  them,  as  there  would  be  between  an  army  of 
veterans,  and  the  inhabitants  of  any  county  in  England.  Nor 
is  there,  I  think,  one  regular  company  on  all  the  British 
continent,  except  those  at  Port  Royal  in  Acadie,  and  four 
companies  in  New  York,  two  of  them  at  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  two  at  Albany,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  dis- 
tance. These  are  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  would  be 
of  no  great  service  if  wanted,  for  sometimes  even  new  born 
children  have  been  listed  into  them  for  the  sake  of  pay." 
,  "  But  besides  this  what  is  most  astonishing,  notwithstanding 
the  dangerous  neighbourhood  that  has  been  mentioned,  and 
the  practice  of  all  other  nations,  there  is  not  to  the  southward 
of  New  York,  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  any  fortification, 
on  the  whole  coast,  from  that  city  to  Carolina,  except  that  in 
some  places  there  are  a  few  guns  laid,  some  mounted  and 
others  not  fit  for  salutations.  Nor  though  the  French  fortify 
wherever  they  come,  is  there  one  fort  that  I  have  heard  of  in 
the  back  parts  of  any  of  these  middle  colonies,  excepting  a 
small  one  called  Christiana  in  Virginia,  erected  for  the  secu- 
rity of  their  trade,  when  governor  Spottswood  was  in  an  ex- 
cellent manner  regulating  their  Indian  affairs  by  virtue  of  a 
law  of  theirs,  which  a  contrary  interest  most  unhappily  got 
repealed;  for  if  that  gentleman,  however  blamable  in  other 
respects,  had  been  suffered  to  proceed  in  his  way,  he  might 
by  this  time  have  secured  that  colony  to  very  good  purpose, 
and  have  bridled  the  French  on  that  quarter  at  least." 
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"  New  England,  indeed,  is  pretty  well  fortified,  and  would  be 
able  to  make  a  good  stand;  but  New  York  colony  which  lies 
the  most  exposed  to  the  French,  and  which  it  is  their  interest 
first  to  gain,  has  at  the  city  but  that  one  fort,  which  the  Dutch 
built  when  they  first  settled  that  country,  with  some  little  im- 
provements at  Albany  towards  the  head  of  Hudson's  river. 
They  have  another,  both  much  out  of  repair,  with  one  or  two 
more  small  ones  further  up  in  the  country,  to  secure  their 
Indian  trade,  of  twenty-five  men  each.  But  it  appears  an  in- 
dubitable truth,  that  the  people  of  Canada  are  by  this  time, 
capable  of  making  themselves,  with  very  little  trouble,  mas- 
ters of  all  that  country  about  Albany,  which  because  of  their 
great  distance  from  New  York,  and  lying  up  the  stream, 
without  any  practicable  road  by  land,  could  yield  them  no 
seasonable,  if  any,  assistance.  And,  if  at  the  same  time  New 
York  were  attacked  by  a  few  ships  of  war,  the  whole  must  in 
all  human  probability,  very  easily  become  a  prey,  and  then 
what  must  become  of  the  adjacent  colonies  especially  to  the 
southward,  may  easily  be  imagined.  Those  of  Canada  have 
lately  erected  a  fortification  at  a  very  important  place,  far 
%vithin  the  British  claims,  as  if  they  were  resolved  on  further 
attempts,  which  whether  they  will  pursue  or  not,  will  depend, 
it  is  supposed,  on  the  state  of  their  affairs  in  Europe.  And 
this  is  truly  the  state  of  the  British  continent  in  America." 

"  Now,  if  it  be  considered,  that  the  strength  and  power  of 
Britain,  depends  wholly  on  its  trade,  shipping,  and  navigation, 
a  great  part  of  which  as  absolutely  depends  on  their  colonies 
in  America,  and  that  if  Britain  should  lose  these  dominions, 
especially  to  the  French — their  own  strength  would  be  so 
fatally  reduced,  and  the  others  increased,  that  the  kingdom, 
could  not  much  longer  be  in  a  condition  to  dispute  any  terms 
the  others  would  impose  on  it:  If  this,  I  say,  be  duly  con- 
bidered,  every  true  British  subject,  will  think  himself  con- 
cerned in  the  imminent  threatening  danger,  and  use  his  en- 
deavours, at  least  to  have  proper  preventive  measures  taken 
in  time,  before  it  is  too  late,  as  most  probably  it  will  be,  after 
a  rupture.  And  that  what  has  been  observed  here  arises  not 
from  any  vain  chimerical  fears,  but  from  a  long  and  close  in- 
spection into  the  true  state  of  these  dominions,  will  be  found 
but  too  evident,  to  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  make  a 
due  and  proper  inquiry,  and  such  a  narrow  scrutiny  as  the 
importance  of  the  case  requires.  The  board  of  triade  and 
plantations  ought  indeed  to  be  able  to  furnish  exact  accounts 
of  all  these  affairs,  but  when  the  truth  is  known,  it  will  be 
found  that  that  board  has  been  more  injurious  than  beneficial 
to  the  British  interest  in  America." 
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The  following  Speech  has  been  already  published  in  most  of  the  gazettes,  and  has, 
perhaps,  received  an  attentive  consideration  from  many  of  our  readers.  Various 
reasons,  however,  induce  us  to  assign  it  a  place  in  this  journal,  and  to  call  upon 
the  American  pubUc  to  give  it  anotlier,  and  a  more  serious  pei-usal. — The  logical 
force  and  precision  of  the  arguments,  the  luminous  order  in  which  they  are  ar- 
ranged, and  the  strong,  perspicuous  and  correct  language  in  Avhich  they  are 
elothed,  have  inspired  us  with  a  wish  to  rescue  this  Speech  from  the  obUvion, 
which  usually  awaits  upon  whatever  is  confined  to  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 
"VVe  regard  it  as  a  good  specimen  of  that  vigilant  acuteness,  and  of  those  un- 
common powers  of  analysis  which  mark  our  national  character.  It  may,  at  the 
same  time,  be  recommended  as  no  contempfiblc  model  of  that  kind  of  parlia- 
mentary eloquence,  which  consists  exclusively  in  sound,  methodical  reasoning, 
conveyed  in  a  simple,  but  nervous  and  lucid  style. 

In  republishing  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Emott,  we  fall  into  a  repetition  of  some  of 
the  arguments  urged  in  the  first  article  of  our  preceding  number,  which  treats 
of  our  relations  with  France.  The  subject,  however,  is  the  most  momentous 
w  hich  can  now  be  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  The  repro- 
duction of  it  in  any  shape  would,  therefore,  be  in  some  degree  justifiable;  but 
Mr.  Emott  has  treated  it  in  a  much  more  popular  and  compendious  form  than 
ourselves,  and  has  thrown  in  new  and  important  lights. — He  has,  moreover, 
brought  the  discussion  down  to  the  present  time,  and  embraces  a  view  of  the  more 
recent  declarations  and  measures  of  the  French  government  in  I'elation  to  the 
pretended  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  It  is  to  the  latter  part 
of  his  Speech,  therefore,  that  we  Avouid  particularly  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  whole  merits  preservation,  as  it  serves  not  only  to  record  in  the 
niost  manageable  compass,  the  history  of  the  late  extraordinary  negotiati(Mi 
with  France,  but  to  show  in  the  face  of  what  evidence  and  argument  the  Ame- 
lican  congress  passed  an  act,  such  as  that  which  signalized  the  close  of  their 
last  session. 

Speech  of  the  Hon.  James  Emott,  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  February  6,  1811, 
in  relation  to  the  Non-intercourse, 

Mr.  Chairivian, 

As  the  bill  which  is  now  on  your  table  is  calculated  to  re- 
lieve our  merchants,  in  part,  from  the  restrictive  system 
which  has  again  been  attempted  to  be  put  in  operation,  I  so 
far  approve  of  it;  but  as  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  go  far 
enough,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  moving  an  amendment 
v/hich,  if  adopted,  will  once  more  give  us  a  clear  deck;  and 
while  I  am  up,  the  committee  will  permit  me,  as  concisely  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit,  to  assign  the  reasons 
which  induce  me  to  propose  the  amendment. 

By  the  law  of  the  first  of  May  last,  the  president  was 
authorized,  in  case  either  of  the  great  belligerents,  before  the 
third  of  March,  revoked  her  anti-neutral  edicts,  to  proclaim 
the  same,  and  if  the  other  did  hot  in  three  months  also  revoke, 
a  non-intercourse  with  her  was  to  follow.  On  the  second  of 
November,  the  president  proclaimed,  as  a  fact,  that  France 
had  made  the  necessary  revocation;  and  it  follows  if  he  was 
correct  as  to  the  fact,  that  on  the  second  day  of  this  month  the 
non-intercourse  went  into  operation  against  Great  Britain. 

As  manv  formerlv,  and  more  latterly,  have  doubted  as  to 
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the  fact  thus  proclaimed,  it  becomes,  sir,  a  duty  which  we 
owe  to  ourselves  and  to  the  people,  to  inquire  into  its  existence: 
for  if  it  be  true  that  no  such  repeal,  as  was  contemplated  by 
the  law,  has  taken  place;  if  indeed  the  president  has  been 
deceived,  or  was  mistaken,  we  cannot  too  soon  make  it  known, 
and  relieve  the  country  from  the  vexation  and  embarrassment 
which  must  result  from  the  present  state  of  things. 

If,  sir,  additional  motives  were  necessary,  we  may  find  them 
in  the  bills  which  have  this  morning  been  introduced  into  the 
house  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
at  the  instance  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury;  one  of  which 
goes  to  lay  large  additional  duties,  and  the  other  to  authorize 
a  loan.  The  reasons  assigned  by  the  secretary  for  this  new 
and  heavy  tax  on  our  citizens  are,  that  as  the  greater  part  of 
our  duties  on  imports  are  collected  on  goods  coming  from 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  as  those  duties  will  cease 
with  the  revival  of  a  non-importation,  it  becomes  necessary, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  defalcation  in  the  revenue,  to  tax  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  countries  much  beyond  the  present  rate.  On 
this  presumed  defalcation,  too,  in  some  degree  depends  the 
proposition  for  a  loan,  or,  if  a  loan  be  necessary,  the  amount 
of  it.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  becomes  highly  important  to 
ascertain  whether  the  non-intercourse  has  gone  into  operation; 
for  if  it  has  not,  I  trust  we  shall  not  proceed  to  give  form  and 
shape  to  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary,  that  we  shall 
not  burden  the  country  with  new  taxes,  or  subject  it  to  large 
loans. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
naturally  ask  ourselves,  what  edicts  were  to  be  revoked,  and 
how  were  they  to  be  revoked?  It  is  not  material  to  extend 
this  inquiry  to  Great  Britain,  as  we  know  of  no  revocation  on 
her  part,  and,  under  all  circumstances,  we  have  not,  I  fear, 
much  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  such  revocation. 
But  it  may  be  well  to  notice  here,  something  which  has  the 
appearance  of  inconsistency,  on  the  part  of  our  executive,  to- 
wards that  government. 

The  non-intercourse  law  of  March,  1809,  contains  a  pro- 
vision, that  "  in  case  either  France  or  Great  Britain  shall  so 
revoke  or  modify  her  edicts,  as  that  they  shall  cease  to  violate 
the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,"  the  president 
should  declare  the  same  by  proclamation,  and  the  non-inter- 
course was  then  to  cease  as  to  the  nation  revoking.  It  was 
under  this  law,  and  in  consequence  of  the  power  so  given  to 
the  president,  that  the  celebrated,  though  ill  fated  arrange- 
ment, was  made  between  the  executive  and  the  British  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Erskine.  Now,  sir,  by  referring  to  this  arrangement, 
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you  will  find,  that  on  the  18th  of  April,  Mr.  Erskine  pro- 
posed to  secretary  Smith,  the  revocation  of  the  orders  in 
council  of  January  and  November,  1807,  as  a  compliance,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  March; 
and  our  secretary,  on  the  same  day,  declaring  that  the  with- 
drawing of  such  orders  would  be  deemed  satisfactory  by  the 
president,  the  arrangement  was  completed  on  the  19th,  and  a 
proclamation  accordingly  issued  on  the  ground,  and  assuming 
the  fact,  that  the  British  edicts  had  ceased  to  violate  our  neu- 
tral commerce,  and  again  opening  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  after  the  10th  day  of  June. 

This  arrangement,  and  the  short  and  hasty  correspondence 
connected  with  it,  you  will  recollect,  sir,  were  presented  to  con- 
gress with  the  message,  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  session 
of  1809,  and  we  then  passed  a  law,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
ratify  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  arrangement.  Here,  then,  we 
have  an  explicit  opinion  from  both  the  executive  and  the 
legislature,  that  the  only  British  orders,  which  came  within 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law  of  March,  were  those  of 
January  and  November,  1807,  and  that  when  those  orders 
were  revoked,  the  edicts  of  Great  Britain  ceased  to  violate 
the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

I  pray  you  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  turn  with  me  to  the  law 
of  INIay  last:  you  will  there  find  the  precise  phraseology  of 
the  act  of  March — ''  In  case  either  Great  Britain  or  France 
shall  so  revoke  or  modify  her  edicts,  as  that  they  shall  cease 
to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,"  the 
president  is  to  make  known  the  fact  by  proclamation.  The 
authority  given  to  the  president  is  in  both  cases  the  same, 
and  it  was  to  have  been  presumed,  that  it  would  have  been 
exercised  on  the  same  terms.  But,  sir,  it  will  be  found,  on 
recurring  to  the  papers,  that  under  the  act  of  May,  the  execu- 
tive made  a  farther  requisition:  the  revocation  of  the  orders 
in  council  of  January  and  November  were  not  to  satisfy  us,  but 
the  blockade  of  the  year  preceding  was  to  be  also  annulled. 

In  the  letter  from  secretary  Smith  to  our  minister  at  Lon- 
don, of  the  5th  of  July,  1810,  and  which  inclosed  a  copy  of 
the  law  of  May,  it  is  said,  ''  that  in  explaining  the  extent  of 
the  repeal  which  is  required  on  the  British  side,  Mr.  Pinkney 
v.'ill  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  it  must  necessarily  in- 
clude an  annulment  of  the  blockade  of  1806;"  and  our  minis- 
ter, accordingly,  in  his  letter  to  lord  Wellesley,  of  the  21st  of 
September,  tells  him  it  is  his  duty  to  state,  "that  an  annul- 
ment of  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  is  considered  by  the 
president  to  be  as  indispensable,  in  the  view  of  the  act,  as  the 
revocation  of  the  British  orders  in  council."    Nav,  so  far  ha^ 
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the  president  gone  in  this  particular  as  to  give  the  French 
government  a  pledge  that  this  will  be  required  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  letter  from  secretary  Smith  to  general 
Armstrong,  of  the  5th  of  July,  1810,  the  latter  is  authorized, 
if  it  should  be  found  necessary,  to  "  let  it  be  understood,  that 
a  repeal  of  the  illegal  blockades  of  a  date  prior  to  the  Berlin 
decree,  namely,  that  of  May,  1806,  will  be  included  in  the 
condition  required  of  Great  Britain." 

It  is  not  my  intention,  at  this  time,  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  blockades,  nor  am  I  to  be  understood 
as  giving  countenance  to  the  system  of  paper  blockades, 
whether  that  system  proceeds  from,  or  is  attempted  to  be  in- 
forced  by  England  or  by  France;  but,  sir,  I  have  gone  into 
this  examination  to  show,  that  the  president  has  acted  dif- 
ferently under  two  laws  which  ought  to  have  had  the  same 
practical  construction,  because  the  terms  used  in  them  were 
alike:  that  under  the  law  of  May,  1810,  he  added  a  condition 
to  a  settlement  with  Great  Britain,  which  he  did  not,  and 
which  we  did  not  require  under  the  law  of  March,  1809:  and 
why  this  difference? 

Will  it  be  said,  that  when  the  arrangement  was  made  with 
Mr.  Erskine,  the  president  had  no  knowledge  of  the  block- 
ading orders  of  May,  1806.  Not  so,  sir.  By  recurring  to  a 
report  made  by  Mr.  Madison,  as  secretary  of  state,  in  De- 
cember, 1808,  of  belligerent  decrees  and  orders  affecting 
neutral  commerce,  you  will  find  this  very  blockade;  and  cer- 
tainly what  he  knew  as  secretary  in  December  he  must  have 
known  as  president  in  the  April  following.  Shall  I  be  told, 
the  president  had  discovered  that  the  blockade  had  been 
"  avowed  to  be  comprehended  in,  and  identified  with  the 
orders  in  council."  I  fear  this  will  not  be  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. For,  in  this  case,  if  the  orders  in  council  are  rescinded, 
the  connexion  between  them  and  the  blockade  will  necessarily 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  blockade  will  then  stand  as  it  was  sup- 
posed by  the  executive  to  stand  when  the  arrangement  was 
entered  into. 

Persons,  Mr.  Chairman,  more  prone  to  jealousy  than  my- 
self, and  who  are  disposed  to  find  fault  w  ith  the  late  executive 
projects,  may  perhaps  point  to  that  passage  in  the  letter  from 
secretary  Smith  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  of  the  22d  of  May,  1810, 
in  which  it  is  said,  that  the  president  has  read,  with  surprise 
and  regret,  the  reply  of  lord  Wellesley  to  the  note  requiring 
explanations  with  respect  to  the  blockade  of  France,  which 
"  evinces  an  inflexible  determination  to  persevere  in  the  sys- 
tem of  blockade,"  as  affording  a  reason  for  this  added  condi- 
tion: thev  mav  sav  that  it  v/as  thrust  in  when  our  administra- 
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tion  were  satisfied  that  it  would  not  be  acceded  to  by  the 
British,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  accommodation 
with,  and  keeping  up  the  irritation  against  that  nation.  But 
while,  for  myself,  I  disclaim  this  inference,  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  assign  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  two  cases. 

As  to  France,  sir,  what  were  the  edicts  to  be  revoked,  and 
how  revoked?  I  shall  have  occasion,  before  I  sit  down,  to 
notice  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  But  were  there  not 
other  decrees? 

We  have  before  us  the  Rambouillet  decree,  with  a  date  of 
the  23d  of  March,  1810,  which  declares  that  '^  all  vessels 
navigating  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  or  possessed 
in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  a  citizen  or  subject  of  that  power, 
which,  counting  from  the  20th  of  May,  1809,  have  entered, 
or  shall  enter  into  the  ports  of  our  empire,  of  our  colonies, 
or  of  the  countries  occupied  by  our  arms,  shall  be  seized, 
and  the  product  of  the  sales  shall  be  deposited  in  the  surplus 
fund."  Thus  embracing  almost  the  whole  of  continental 
Europe:  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian  ports  on  the 
Baltic,  and  two  or  three  places  in  the  European  peninsula, 
every  port,  frequented  by  the  Americans,  belonged  either  to 
the  empire  of  France,  to  the  colonies  of  that  empire,  or  to 
countries  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  empire.  The  seizures 
under  this  decree  were  consequently  great  and  distressing  to 
our  merchants. 

This  decree  purports  to  be  an  act  of  reprisal  on  this  coun- 
try, and  for  what  cause?  Not  for  any  act  of  hostility  by  us, 
not  for  any  seizures  or  confiscations  of  French  vessels  or 
French  property  under  the  authority  or  within  the  limits  of 
this  government.  No,  sir,  a  pretence  of  this  kind  appeared  too 
absurd  to  be  inserted  even  in  a  French  decree.  It  is  true  that 
general  Armstrong,  in  his  letter  to  secretary  Smith,  of  the  10th 
of  September,  1810,  communicates  a  verbal  explanation  which 
accompanied  the  last  letters  of  the  French  minister:  "  if  you 
confiscate  French  property  under  the  law  of  non-intercourse, 
they  will  confiscate  your  property  under  their  decree  of  Ram- 
bouillet." Ay,  sir,  and  they  have  given  a  practical  explana- 
tion that  they  would  confiscate  our  property  under  the  decree, 
although  we  did  not  confiscate  their  property  under  the  non- 
intercourse  law.  Look  at  the  decree  itself,  and  you  will  find 
the  motive,  or  rather  the  pretext  for  this  act  of  reprisal.  It  is 
grounded  on  the  passing  of  the  act  of  the  1st  of  March,  1809, 
and  it  is  grounded  on  that  alone. 

Thus,  because  we  deemed  it  advisable  to  pass  a  law  which 
we  supposed  was  a  mere  municipal  regulation,  inasmuch  as  it 
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related  to  our  own  citizens,  or  our  own  territories;  a  law,  which, 
according  to  its  letter,  applied  equally  to  both  belligerents, 
and  which,  as  it  was  not  to  commence  its  operation  until  the 
20th  of  May,  contained  in  itself  a  notice  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  injury  to  French  subjects;  for  this  cause,  and  for  this  alone, 
the  emperor  adopts,  as  an  act  of  reprisal,  a  decree  which  sub- 
jects to  seizure  and  confiscation  not  only  American  property 
which  should  reach  the  continent  after  notice  of  the  decree,  or 
even  after  its  date,  but  property  which  arrived  there  at  any 
time  for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  I  will  not  stop  to  in- 
quire what  would  and  what  ought  to  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  country,  if  such  an  outrage  had 
been  committed  by  England  for  such  a  cause.  But,  sir,  if  the 
French  government  is  allowed  to  have  in  the  act  of  March  an 
excuse  for  reprisal,  we  had  better  discontinue  making  laws  al- 
together; for  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  our  statute  books  a  law 
less  hostile  to  France,  or  more  within  the  right  of  an  indepen- 
dent government  to  enact. 

To  see  the  true  character  of  this  decree,  we  must  approach 
it  a  little  nearer;  and  with  the  letters  of  the  duke  of  Cadore  in 
my  hand — those  letters,  sir,  which  have  occasioned  our  pre- 
sent embarrassments — I  am  strangely  deceived  if  this  proceed- 
ing of  the  French  government  does  not  appear  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  an  offence  which,  as  respects  individuals,  is  called 
swindling.  It  is  a  taking  of  property  under  false  pretences. 

In  the  letter  from  the  French  minister  to  general  Armstrong, 
of  the  5th  of  August,  1810,  we  find  the  French  government 
attempting  to  justify  the  issuing  of  the  Rambouillet  decree  at 
the  time  it  did,  because  it,  until  "  very  lately,"  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  non-intercourse  law.  "  The  act  of  the  1st  of  March 
has  raised  the  embargo  and  substituted  for  it  a  measure  the 
most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  France.  This  act,  of  which 
the  emperor  knew  nothing  until  very  lately,  interdicted  to 
French  vessels  the  commerce  of  France.  Reprisal  was  a  right 
and  commanded  by  the  dignity  of  France."  Permit  me,  sir, 
to  recall  to  your  recollection  a  fact,  that  this  decree,  although 
it  is  dated  the  23d  of  March,  was  not  issued  until  the  14th  of 
May,  1810,  and  to  refer  you,  for  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  to 
the  letter  from  general  Armstrong  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  24th 
of  May,  in  which  the  general  states,  that  "  on  the  14th  instant 
was  published  here  (at  Paris)  a  decree  of  the  emperor,  dated 
at  Rambouillet  on  the  23d  of  March,  and  that  several  of  our 
ships  and  cargoes,  with  regard  to  which  compromises  have 
been  made  under  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  prizes,  have 
been  seized  again  to  satisfy  the  provisions  of  the  new  decree." 

From  the  date  of  our  law,  the  1st  of  March,  1809,  until  the 
time  of  publishing  the  decree,  the  14th  of  May,  1810,  we  have 
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nearly  fifteen  months,  and  yet  the  emperor,  until  lately,  "  veiy 
lately,'*  knew  nothing  of  the  law.  What,  sir,  was  he,  during 
all  this  time,  so  totally  inattentive  to  the  affairs  of  this  country, 
as  not  by  himself,  or  his  agents,  to  peruse  our  public  journals 
containing  the  law?  Had  he  never,  do  you  believe,  heard  of 
the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Erskine  under  this  very  act?  Did 
his  minister  in  this  country,  and  his  hosts  of  consuls  and  agents, 
omit,  during  all  this  time,  to  send  him  this  obnoxious  statute? 
But  we  are  not  left  to  inference  on  this  subject:  a  slight  review 
of  our  public  documents  will  place  this  pretence  in  its  true  light. 

General  Armstrong,  in  a  note  to  the  duke  of  Cadore,  which 
followed  the  letter  of  the  5th  of  August,  tells  him  that  the  act 
of  March,  and  all  other  acts  of  this  government  which  inter- 
ested France,  had  been  communicated  hv  him  officially  and 
promptly,  and  informs  his  excellency,  that  he  ••'  can  at  any  time 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  this  statement  by  referring  to  the 
archives  of  his  own  department."  In  a  letter  from  the  general 
to  the  French  minister  of  the  10th  of  March,  1810,  it  is  stated, 
that  the  law  "  was  first  communicated  to  his  majesty  in  June 
or  July  last,  (1809)  and  certainly  did  not  then  excite  any  sus- 
picion of  feeling  unfriendly  to  the  American  government.  Far 
from  this,  its  communication  was  immediately  followed  by 
overtures  of  accommodation."  But  more  direct  still.  On  the 
15th  of  March,  1809,  a  copy  of  the  law  of  the  1st  of  March 
was  transmitted  by  Mr.  Smith  to  our  minister  at  Paris,  and 
we  have  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  count  Champagny,  of  the  29th 
of  April,  1809,  in  which  he  states,  that  he  has  the  honour  of 
presenting  to  his  excellency  a  copy  of  the  law  of  March,  and 
presses  it  upon  the  consideration  of  the  French  government. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  we  have  the  letter  from  count  Cham- 
pagny, the  modern  duke  of  Cadore,  himself  to  general  Arm- 
strong, of  the  22d  of  August,  1809,  in  which,  speaking  of 
the  measures  of  this  country,  we  perceive  this  passage:  '^  The 
embargo  has  been  raised:  a  system  of  exclusion  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  it."  Thus,  then,  it  appears  conclusively,  that  the 
French  government  had  an  official  knowledge  of  the  act  of 
March  as  early  as  April,  1809,  a  full  twelvemonth  before  the 
decree;  and  if  the  testimony  of  our  minister  is  to  be  received, 
(and  is  there  any  one  who  does  not  give  it  full  credit?)  the  law 
was  not  viewed  as  a  hostile  act,  or  one  requiring  reprisal. 

Allow  me  now,  sir,  to  present  you  with  another  view  of 
this  decree.  The  duke  of  Cadore,  in  his  letter  of  the  5th 
of  August,  1810,  says,  *•'  Now  congress  retrace  their  steps; 
they  revoke  the  act  of  the  1st  of  March;  the  ports  of  America 
are  opened  to  French  com.merce,  and  France  is  no  longer 
interdicted  to  the  Americans."  And  in  his  letter  of  the  7th 
of  September,  he  uses  these  expressions:  "  his  majesty  has 
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always  wished  to  favour  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  not  without  reluctance  that  he  used  reprisals  towards 
the  Americans,  while  he  saw  that  congress  had  ordered  the 
confiscation  of  all  French  vessels  which  might  arrive  in  the 
United  States."  "  As  soon  as  his  majesty  was  informed  of 
this  hostile  act,  he  felt  that  the  honour  of  France,  involved  in 
this  point,  could  not  be  cleansed  but  by  a  declaration  of  war." 
Now  "  the  American  vessels,  which  shall  arrive  in  France, 
will  not  be  subjected  to  confiscation,  because  the  act  of  con- 
gress, which  had  served  as  a  motive  to  our  reprisals,  is  re- 
pealed,''''  From  this  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, handed  to  us  by  its  minister  of  exterior  relations, 
we  perceive  that  he  places  the  Rambouillet  decree  entirely  tp 
the  account  of  the  non-intercourse  law  of  March;  and  from 
the  course  of  reasoning  used  by  him,  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  the  decree,  and  the  seizures  under  it,  could  not  be  justi- 
fied, but  while  the  obnoxious  law  was  in  force. 

But  we  here  again  meet  with  another  of  the  mistakes  of  this 
most  just  government,  which  is  so  jealous  of  its  honour  and 
so  friendly  to  our  commerce.  The  fact  happens  to  be  that  the 
law  never  was  repealed.  By  its  own  limitation  it  expired  with 
the  then  session  of  congress,  and  of  course  went  out  of  exist- 
ence on  the  28th  of  June,  1809.  Thus  this  poor  law,  which  is 
now  brought  up  in  judgment  against  us,  had  quietly  descended 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets  almost  a  vear  before  the  emperor 
and  king  thought  it  consistent  with  his  interest,  or  for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  empire,  to  commence  his  measures  of  retaliation. 
The  limitation  clause  could  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
his  majesty  when  he  read  the  law;  and  I  trust  we  yet  have 
pride  enough  to  believe,  that  he  knows  there  is  an  American 
congress,  and  notices  the  periods  of  our  meeting  and  depar- 
ture, if  he  is  careless  about  our  proceedings.  When  therefore, 
Napoleon  issued  the  plundering  decree  of  Rambouillet,  he. 
knew  that  the  law  on  which  he  placed  his  justification,  had 
long  since  expired.  But  he  knew  a  farther  fact,  that  the  law 
never  did  affect  French  vessels.  The  British  navy  kept  them 
at  home,  and  we  excluded  the  English  vessels  only.  Such  was 
the   practical  and  the  only  practical  operation  of  our  law. 

I  am  aware  that  the  apologists  of  the  emperor  will  point  to 
the  act  of  the  1st  of  June,  1809,  as  reviving  or  continuing 
certain  sections  of  the  law  of  March.  Let  me  not  be  misun- 
derstood, Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
emperor  has  apologists  in  this  house,  in  this  ark  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  of  a  great  people;  but  in  whatever  place 
this  suggestion  shall  be  offered,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the 
French  government  have  not  noticed  the  last  law  in  their  de- 
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cree,  or  in  any  of  their  official  papers.  And  it  may  be  further 
remarked,  that  the  law  of  June,  like  that  of  March,  was  limited 
to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  congress,  and  of  course  ceased 
its  operation  on  the  1st  of  May,  1810.  As  the  decree  issued 
on  the  14th  of  May,  and  the  seizures  under  it  were  after  that 
time,  it  would  seem  to  a  man  of  common  understanding,  who 
believes  the  transactions  between  nations  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
regulated  by  the  rules  of  honest  plain  dealing;  that  the  em- 
peror, when  he  had  knowledge  of  this  fact,  would  have  loos- 
ened his  hold  on  our  property.  And  yet  we  find,  that  when 
we  approach  him  on  this  subject,  he  laughs  us  to  scorn. 

The  object  which  I  had  in  view,  in  this  examination  of  the 
Rambouillet  decree,  was,  to  mark  its  true  character,  to  show 
that  this  decree  emphatically  outraged  our  neutral  rights,  and 
that  if  it  was  submitted  to  by  this  country,  our  code  of  national 
rights  will  be  found  hereafter  in  the  same  books  with  those  of 
the  kingdoms  which  belong  to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine* 
Our  merchants  are  induced  to  adventure  to  France  by  a  pros- 
pect of  large  profits,  and  by  promises  of  great  security  if 
their  vessels  have  not  been  "  denationalized."  They  take 
there  many  a  valuable  cargo,  until  the  amount  of  property  be- 
comes an  object  of  imperial  attention,  and  then  it  is  seized 
upon  by  an  irresistible  and  unrelenting  hand,  without  no- 
tice, and  upon  pretexts  void  of  any  foundation.  Can  a  decree, 
or  order,  or  edict,  be  pointed  out  in  the  long  history  of  our 
wrongs  and  our  sufferings,  which  is  more  strongly  marked 
with  injustice,  or  which  more  strongly  *'  violates  our  neutral 
commercer" 

I  will  not  detain  the  committee  by  entering  into  a  particular 
examination  of  the  French  decrees,  which,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  year,  authorized  the  seizure  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  American  vessels  at  St.  Sebastians,  at  Naples,  and  in 
the  North  of  Europe.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  into  the  views 
and  conduct  of  the  French  government  towards  this  country, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
this  volume  of  documents,  I  see,  with  emotions  which  I  am 
sure  are  in  unison  with  those  of  the  American  people,  the 
famous  note,  signed  "  Champagny,  duke  de  Cadore,"  of  the 
4th  of  February  last,  written  to  justify  those  seizures,  and, 
as  he  says,  "  that  the  president  may  the  better  know  the 
friendly  intentions  of  France  towards  the  United  States,  and 
her  favourable  dispositions  to  American  commerce;"  in  which 
we  are  told,  that  we  are  *''  without  just  political  views,  with- 
out honour,  and  without  energy."  And  are  we  so  sunk  in  the 
estimation  of  the  mighty  conqueror,  that  he  thinks  it  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  use  this  as  his  official  language  towards' 
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us?  Surely,  sir,  he  mistakes  the  character  and  the  spirit  of 
this  people,  if  he  believes  they  are  to  be  broken  down,  or 
brought  into  his  views,  by  insults  or  threats.  As  cur  govern- 
ment had,  a  few  months  before,  discharged  and  disgraced  a 
British  minister,  for  a  supposed  insult  by  an  insinuation,  it 
was  to  have  been  expected,  that  on  this  occasion  equal  spirit 
would  have  been  shown.  But  to  such  as  formed  correspond- 
ing expectations,  what  will  be  their  feelings  when  they  find, 
that  the  only  executive  notice  of  the  note  is  found  in  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Smith  to  general  Armstrong,  of  the  5th  of  June 
last,  in  which  the  secretary  says,  that  "  as  the  John  Adams 
is  daily  expected,  and  as  your  farther  communications  by  her 
will  better  enable  me  to  adapt,  to  the  actual  state  of  our  af- 
fairs with  the  French  government,  the  observations  proper  to 
be  made  in  relation  to  the  seizure  of  our  property,  and  to  the 
letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore,  of  the  14th  of  February;  it  is  by 
the  president  deemed  expedient  not  to  make,  at  this  time, 
any  such  animadversions." 

Let  us  now  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  these  decrees 
have  been  "  so  revoked  or  modified  as  that  they  ceased  to 
violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States." 

These  decrees  have  two  distinct  operations;  the  seizure  of 
our  property,  and  the  subsequent  sale  of  that  property;  and 
without  attempting  to  prove  a  proposition  which  appears  self- 
evident,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  it  was  an  infringement 
of  our  rights  to  seize  the  property,  it  is  equally  an  infringe- 
ment of  our  rights  to  proceed  to  the  confiscation  and  sale  of 
such  property.  Nay,  sir,  if  we  allow  to  the  French  government 
the  plea  of  retaliation,  the  infringement  of  our  rights  will 
commence  with  the  confiscation  and  sale  of  our  vessels,  after 
the  cause  of  retaliation  had  been  removed  by  us,  and  known 
so  to  be  by  the  emperor.  A  revocation  or  modification  of  these 
decrees,  so  that  they  should  cease  to  violate  our  fair  com- 
merce, therefore,  would  look  as  well  to  an  idemnity  for  the 
past  as  a  security  for  the  future;  it  necessarily  includes  a  re- 
storation of  the  property  already  taken,  as  well  as  an  engage- 
ment against  future  captures.  This  appears  to  have  been,  at 
one  time,  the  opinion  of  our  administration;  for  you  will  find, 
by  recurring  to  the  letter  from  secretary  Smith  to  general 
Armstrong,  of  the  5th  of  June,  1810,  which  inclosed  a  copy 
of  the  law  of  May,  the  determination  of  our  executive  is  thus 
made  knov/n:  "  If,  however,  the  arrangement  contemplated 
by  the  law  should  be  acceptable  to  the  French  government, 
you  will  understand  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  president  not 
to  proceed  in  giving  it  effect,  in  case  the  late  seizure  of  the 
property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  has  been  follow- 
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cd  by  an  absolute  confiscation,  and  restoration  be  finally  refus- 
ed." And  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Smith  to  general  Armstrong, 
of  the  5th  of  July,  this  determination  is  expressed  with  added 
strength:  "  As  has  been  heretofore  stated  to  you,  a  satisfactory 
provision  for  restoring  the  property  lately  surprised  and  seized 
by  the  order,  or  at  the  instance  of  the  French  government, 
must  be  combined  with  a  repeal  of  the  French  edicts,  with  a 
view  to  a  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain;  such  a  provision 
being  an  indispensable  evidence  of  the  just  purpose  of  France 
towards  the  United  States." 

Without  asking  for  the  evidence  which  the  president  had  as 
to  the  repeal  or  modification  of  these  decrees,  I  now  put  it 
to  the  committee,  whether  every  member  of  it  is  not  perfectly 
convinced,  that  if  any  modification,  or  suspension,  or  repeal 
has  taken  place,  it  goes  no  farther  than  to  restrain  future 
seizures,  leaving  the  property  already  seized  to  take  the  course 
of  confiscation  and  sale?  Do  we  not  know,  that  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  our  vessels  and  merchandise  have 
been  brought  under  the  hammer  in  pursuance  of  these  decrees? 
and  have  we  not  lately  seen,  in  our  public  journals,  a  list  of 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  of  our  ships  advertised  by  the  French 
government  for  sale  at  Bayonne,  on  the  5th  of  December? 
Nay,  sir,  the  executive  was  informed,  before  he  issued  his 
proclamation,  by  the  letter  from  the  duke  of  Cadore  to  general 
Armstrong,  of  the  12th  of  September,  1810,  that  '*  as  to  the 
merchandise  confiscated,  it  having  been  confiscated  as  a  mea- 
sure of  reprisal,  the  principles  of  reprisal  must  be  the  law  in 
thai  affair."  Words  cannot  be  found  which  would  more  satis- 
factorily "  evince  an  inflexible  determination"  to  retain  the 
property.  As  the  principles  of  reprisal  are  to  be  the  law,  it 
follows  that  a  restoration  of  the  propertv  depends  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  emperor,  and  is  not  to  be  claimed  by  us  as  mat- 
ter of  right,  but  of  favour.  And  what  have  we  to  propose,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  reprisal,  to  obtain  the  restoration? 
Is  it,  that  we  have  suffered  the  non-intercourse  law  to  expire? 
Why,  sir,  this  had  taken  place  long  before  the  letter  from  the 
duke  of  Cadore.  Is  it  a  restoration  of  French  property  seized 
under  the  law  of  non-intercourse?  This  cannot  take  place;  be- 
cause, in  truth,  there  were  no  such  seizures. 

We  will  now  examine,  whether  there  has  been  such  a  revo- 
cation of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  as  warranted  the  pro- 
clamation. And  here,  let  me  remark,  that  when  the  president 
acted  under  this  law,  he  was  not  exercising  his  treaty  making 
power.  He  was  the  mere  agent  of  the  legislature,  and  as  such 
agent,  he  was  confined  and  limited  by  his  letter  of  attorney, 
the  law.  He  had  not,  therefore,  as  has  been  asserted,  a  discre- 
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tion,  nor  had  he  anv  thing  to  do  with  considerations  of  comity 
or  courtesy.  He  was  to  ascertain  when  there  was  an  actual  and 
practical  revocation,  and  then  make  known  the  fact;  the  conse- 
quences were  left  with  the  legislature.  Indeed,  sir,  this  power 
to  give  publicity  to  a  fact,  might  have  been  committed  to  one 
of  the  secretaries,  or  to  a  clerk  in  the  offices,  and  if  it  had,  we 
should  have  smiled  at  the  suggestion,  that  its  exercise  depend- 
ed on  considerations  of  courtesy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  proclamation  first  appeared,  my 
impression  was,  and  such  too  I  understood  to  be  the  general 
impression,  that  the  president  had  some  document  unknown  to 
the  American  people.  The  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore,  of 
the  5th  of  August,  was  already  before  the  public;  but  it  was 
not  credited,  that  on  this  letter  the  proclamation  had  been  is- 
sued. Since  we  have  received  the  message  this  subject  is  at 
rest.  It  is  now  known  and  acknowledged,  that  the  president 
had  not,  and  to  this  moment  has  not,  any  other  evidence  of  a 
revocation.  Now,  sir,  in  this  letter  I  see  neither  the  form  nor 
the  substance  of  a  revocation. 

As  to  form.  It  is  not  accurate  to  say,  that  in  a  despotic 
government  like  that  of  France,  they  have  no  forms.  The  es- 
sential principle  in  a  despotism  is,  that  there  should  be  a  power 
absolute  and  beyond  control,  and  whose  will  is  law.  But  this 
will  to  be  law  must  be  known;  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
will  is  promulgated,  is  always,  and  of  necessity,  a  matter  of 
form.  Now,  without  referring  to  the  organization  of  the 
French  government,  we  need  only  advert  to  known  edicts,  to 
ascertain  the  form  in  which  the  decrees  of  the  emperor  appear, 
and  of  course  the  repeal  of  his  decrees.  They  always  run  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  are  signed  by  him.  Thus  the 
Berlin  decree:  "  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French  and  king 
of  Italy:"  signed  "Napoleon."  The  Milan  decree:  "Napo- 
leon, emperor  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  and  protector  of 
the  Rhenish  confederation:"  signed  "  Napoleon."  The  Ram- 
bouillet  decree:  "  Napoleon,  &c.  &c.  &c."  signed  "  Napo- 
leon." The  Duty  decree  of  the  12th  of  September  last,  "  Na- 
poleon,  emperor  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  protector  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  mediator  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation:" signed  "  Napoleon."  I  have  produced  these  in- 
stances, because  they  appear  in  the  documents  on  our  tables, 
and  I  think  I  may  assume  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  French  de- 
crees all  issue  in  this  form.  If  a  contrary  practice  has  pre- 
vailed in  a  single  case,  I  may  ask  for  it. 

What  is  the  understanding  of  the  French  courts  and  officers, 
on  this  subject.  I  have  already  presented  you  with  that  part 
of  the  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore,  of  the  5th  of  August, 
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in  which  he  says,  that  since  congress  have  retraced  their  steps, 
by  revoking  the  act  of  the  first  of  March,  "  France  is  no  longer 
interdicted  to  the  Americans."  Now,  sir,  if  this  letter  is  in 
the  form  of  a  decree,  it  revokes  or  modifies  the  Rambouillet 
decree  equally  with  those  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  inasmuch,  as 
long  as  the  former  continued  in  force  France  was  interdicted 
to  the  Americans.  And  yet  we  find,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Cadore,  of  the  Tth  of  September,  our  minister  inquiring: 
''  Has  the  decree  of  his  majestv  of  the  22d  of  March  last, 
been  recalled?"  And  general  Armstrong,  in  his  letter  to  Mr, 
Smith  of  the  10th  of  September,  remarks,  that  this  inquiry 
"  may  appear  to  have  been  useless,  after  the  declaration,  that 
American  ships  which  will  hereafter  arrive  in  the  ports  of 
France  shall  not  be  subject  to  confiscation;  but  understanding 
from  the  council  of  prizes,  that  Ufitil  so7ne  act  be  taken  which 
had  the  effect  af  recalling^  by  name,  the  decree  of  the  23d  of 
March,  they  must  consider  it  both  as  existing  and  operative^ 
and  of  course  binding  upon  them,"  he  had  presented  the  sub- 
ject again. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  opinion  of  the  French  court,  most 
known  and  most  important  to  us,  the  court  of  prizes,  that  the 
letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  decree, 
and  has  not  the  force  and  effect  of  a  decree.  In  addition  to 
this  we  have  the  act  of  seizure  of  the  brig  New  Orleans 
Packet,  by  the  director  of  the  customs  at  Bordeaux,  in  De- 
cember last,  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  As  the 
letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore  had  been  published  in  France  prior 
to  this  period,  no  one  will  believe  that  if  it  was  in  the  form  of 
an  edict  of  the  empire,  the  seizure  would  have  been  made. 

But  if  the  contents  of  this  letter  had  been  embodied  in  a 
formal  act,  would  it  have  amounted  to  such  a  revocation,  or 
modification  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  as  that  they 
ceased  to  violate  our  neutral  commerce? 

I  remark,  first,  that  the  revocation,  if  it  be  one,  was  a 
future  and  not  a  present  revocation.  '^  The  decrees  of  Be^-lin 
and  Milan  are  revoked,  and  after  the  1st  of  November,  they 
will  cease  to  have  effect."  Now,  sir,  although  there  is  an 
affected  obscurity  in  this  sentence,  the  intent  is  most  obvious. 
As  long  as  a  law  continues  in  operation,  so  long  it  must  be  un- 
repealed, and  as  these  decrees  were  to  have  effect  until  the 
1st  of  November,  it  follows,  that  on  no  construction  can  they 
be  considered  as  revoked  until  that  period.  Indeed,  on  this 
point  the  duke  of  Cadore  is  quite  explicit  in  his  letter  to  ge- 
neral Armstrong,  of  the  7th  of  September,  in  which  he  tells 
him,  that  American  vessels  arriving  in  France  before  the  1st 
of  November,  although  not  liable  to  confiscation,  *'  will  be 
subjected  to  all  the  effects  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees." 
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But,  again,  the  revocation,  if  any,  was  not  only  future,  but 
it  was  also  conditional;  ''  it  being  understood,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  declaration,  the  English  shall  revoke  their 
orders  in  council  and  renounce  the  new  principles  of  block- 
ade, which  they  have  wished  to  establish,  or  that  the  United 
States,  conformably  to  the  act  you  have  just  communicated, 
shall  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected  by  the  English."  A 
condition — »a  qualification — a  restriction.  Is  it  not  obvious 
from  the  very  terms  of  the  letter,  that  it  contains  a  condition, 
that  the  repeal  is  a  qualified  one?  The  words  "  it  being  un- 
stood,"  are  not  only  expressive  of  this,  but  they  are  singu- 
larly appropriate.  If,  however,  we  were  inclined  to  doubt,  we 
must  be  satisfied  by  the  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore  to 
general  Armstrong,  of  September  7th,  in  which  it  is  said,  that 
the  emperor  "  repeals  his  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  under 
the  conditions  pointed  out  in  my  letter  to  you  of  the  5th  August." 

Our  ministers,  general  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Pinkney,  ap- 
pear to  have  puzzled  themselves  much  about  this  condition, 
to  discover  whether  it  was  a  condition  precedent,  or  a  condi- 
tion subsequent.  To  me,  sir,  the  idea  of  a  condition  subse- 
quent to  a  repeal,  is  rather  novel;  but  it  may,  nevertheless, 
be  just.  In  common  understanding,  it  is  believed,  that  when 
a  law  is  repealed  it  is  extinct,  and  if  it  be  so,  then  its  append- 
age, the  condition,  would  seem  to  be  at  an  end  of  course. 
But  in  the  view  which  I  am  about  to  take  of  this  subject,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  settle  this  point,  as  it  must  be  conceded,  that 
whether  we  call  the  condition,  a  condition  precedent,  or  a  con- 
dition subsequent,  the  same  consequence  will  follow:  if  the 
condition  is  not  complied  with,  the  decrees  must  be  in  force 
still.  Now,  sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  conditions  attached 
to  this  pretended  or  proposed  repeal,  are  of  a  nature  which 
have  not,  and  will  not  be  complied  with. 

First,  sir,  as  to  the  conditions  on  the  part  of  England — 
**  The  English  shall  revoke  their  orders  in  council,  and  re- 
nounce the  new  principles  of  blockade  which  they  have  wished 
to  establish,''^  With  respect  to  the  orders  in  council,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  either  as  to  their  justice  or  their  policy.  Heaven 
knows  they  have  been  to  us,  from  the  moment  of  their  incep- 
tion, sore  evils;  the  causes  of  great  vexation,  embarrassment 
and  losses;  and  I  hope  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when  we 
shall  be  no  longer  disturbed  by  them.  But,  sir,  I  wish  to  call 
your  particular  attention  to  the  other  branch  of  the  condition, 
that  relating  to  blockades.  We  have  been  so  long  in  the  prac- 
tice, and  justly  in  the  practice,  of  complaining  of  paper  block- 
ades, that  at  the  first  blush  we  are  induced  to  believe  the 
condition  relates  to  them,  and  to  them  alone.    Are  these  the 
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blockades  which  are  intended?  Let  the  emperor  and  king 
answer  for  himself.  In  the  official  note  from  count  Champagny 
to  general  Armstrong,  of  the  22d  of  August,  1809,  we  have 
this  declaration:  "  a  place  is  not  truly  blockaded  until  it  is 
invested  by  land  and  by  sea;  it  is  blockaded  to  prevent  it  from 
receiving  the  succors  which  might  retard  its  surrender.  It  is 
oniy  then  that  the  right  of  preventing  neutral  vessels  from 
entering  it  exists."  But  we  have  it  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  emperor  himself,  what  he  means  by  the  "  new  princi- 
ples of  blockade."  In  the  Berlin  decree  there  is  an  enumera- 
tion of  real  or  pretended  interpolations,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  law  of  nations;  am.ong  which  we  discover 
these,  "  that  England  does  not  admit  the  right  of  nations  as 
universally  acknowledged  by  all  civilized  people;"  '•''  that  she 
extends  to  ports  not  fortified^  to  harbors  and  mouths  of  rivers^ 
the  right  of  blockade^  which^  according  to  reason  and  the  usage 
of  civilized  nations^  is  applicable  only  to  strong  or  fortified 
ports,'''*  And  it  is  declared  that  "  the  decree  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  until  England 
has  acknowledged  that  the  rights  of  war  are  the  same  on  land 
as  at  sea" — "  And  until  the  right  of  blockade  be  restrained 
to  fortified  T^\2iCQS  actually  invested  by  competent  forces." 

There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this  subject.  The 
emperor  oifers  to  give  up  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  if  the 
British  will  renounce  their  new  system  of  blockade;  and  in 
these  very  decrees  he  explains  what  he  means  by  this  new 
system;  that  besides  paper  blockades  it  is  the  attempt  to  block- 
ade the  mouths  of  rivers  and  harbours  and  ports  not  fortified. 
Now,  sir,  I  will  admit,  that  if  we  could  prevail  on  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  thus  to  limit  the  right  of  blockade,  it  would 
add  much  to  our  security  at  home;  for  as  we  have  no  fortified 
places, although  we  may  have  places  with  fortifications,  it  would 
follow,  that  we  should  never  be  subject  to  a  blockade.  But  is 
it  true  that  according  to  the  usages  of  nations  this  is  a  novel 
system,  or  one  now,  for  the  first  time,  put  in  use  by  the  Brit- 
ish? or  is  it  believed  that  a  nation  like  England,  whose  eflfective 
force  for  offence  and  defence  is  a  maritime  force,  can  or  ought 
to  subscribe  to  a  system  of  blockade,  which  confines  its  exer- 
cise and  right  to  "  fortified  places  actually  invested?"  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  system  in  the  present  war?  France 
has  surely  not  to  apprehend  an  invasion  from  England;  and  if 
any  of  the  commercial  places  on  her  extensive  coasts  are  for- 
tified, the  fortifications  may  be  dismantled  or  destroyed  with 
great  safety.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  they  become  "  harbours 
and  ports  not  fortified,"  and  have  no  longer  to  apprehend  any 
inconvenience  from  the  pressure  of  a  naval  force.  Is  it  not  ob- 
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vious  that  England  will  not  comply  with  her  part  of  the  con- 
dition, and  that  the  emperor  never  expected  that  she  would? 

As  to  the  conditions  on  the  part  of  this  country — "  The 
United  States,  conformably  to  the  act  you  have  just  com- 
municated, shall  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected."  What 
rights,  Mr.  Chairman?  The  right  of  not  being  vexed  or  en- 
dangered by  paper  blockades?  Yes,  sir,  and  more — the  right 
of  not  being  interrupted  in  a  commercial  intercourse  with  ci- 
ties situated  on  rivers,  as  Antwerp  for  instance;  or  to  carry  on 
a  free  trade  with  all  the  continental  ports  and  harbours  not 
fortified,  although  the  whole  British  navy  may  be  cruising  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  in  sight  of  the  port.  But  we  have  a 
farther  declaration  of  neutral  rights  which  the  French  emperor 
says  he  will  allow,  when  France  has  a  marine  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  her  coasts  and  her  population,  and  which,  so 
long  as  the  British  shall  continue  to  be  masters  of  the  sea,  he 
insists  we  shall  claim  and  exercise.  Thus  in  the  note  from  count 
Champagny  to  general  Armstrong,  of  the  22d  of  August,  1809, 
"  France  admits  the  principle  that  the  flag  covers  the  merchan- 
dise. A  merchant  vessel  sailing  with  all  the  necessary  papers 
from  its  government  is  a  floating  colony.  To  do  violence  to 
such  a  vessel  by  visits^  by  searches^  and  by  other  acts  of  an  ar- 
britrary  authority,  is  to  violate  the  territory  of  a  colony.  This  is 
to  infringe  on  the  independence  of  its  government."  In  other 
words,  the  flag  is  to  protect  the  property,  and  search  is  not  to 
be  permitted.  I  pray  you,  sir,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  since  the 
formation  of  this  government,  and  under  everv  administration, 
the  right  of  blockading,  by  an  actual  present  and  efiicient  force, 
ports  and  places  not  fortified;  the  right  of  search,  and  the  prin- 
ciple, that  enemy  property  is  not  protected  by  the  character 
of  the  vessel,  has  been  recognised  or  conceded. 

But  how  are  we  to  cause  these  rights  to  be  respected?  By 
putting  in  force  the  non-importation  law?  Suppose  the  British 
should  not  believe  themselves  excessively  injured  by  this  mea- 
sure; that  in  fact,  it  operated  to  their  advantage,  and  we  are 
suffered  to  bring  on  premature  decay  and  old  age,  by  this  po- 
litical quackery:  would  this  satisfy  the  emperor?  No,  sir.  He 
would  soon  tell  us  that  we  had  not  caused  our  rights  to  be  re- 
spected. It  is  idle  to  believe  that  he  will  deem  the  non-impor- 
tation a  compliance  with  his  condition;  nor  to  me,  does  his 
language  convey  this  idea.  We  are  to  oppose,  or  declare  our- 
selves against  the  British,  and  in  the  spirit  of  our  law  and  'of 
his  declaration,  we  are  to  cause  our  rights  to  be  respected,  not 
by  self-destroying  measures,  but  by  an  actual  force  and  open 
hostility,  if  the  English  nation  will  not,  without  it,  subscribe 
to  the  terms  which  have  been  presented  to  it.  Recollect  the 
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history  of  our  embargo,  and  former  non-intercourse,  the  pro- 
positions made  under  them  by  our  government  to  the  French 
government,and  how  these  propositions  were  received, and  you 
will  be  satisfiedof  the  nature  and  extentof  the  present  condition. 

And  now,  let  me  ask,  whether  we  are  prepared  for  these 
conditions?  whether  we  believe  in  all  the  rights  which  the 
French  emperor  condescends  to  claim  for  us  from  the  British, 
although  he  will  not  admit  them  himself?  and  whether  we  are 
prepared  to  go  to  war  for  them?  To  me  the  conditions,  both 
on  the  part  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  appear  inadmis- 
sible. At  all  events,  I  think  that  the  president,  before  he  acted 
on  a  proposition  so  loose  and  general,  which  admits  of  so  much 
doubt,  and  can,  by  fair  construction,  be  carried  to  such  extra- 
vagant length,  ought  to  have  asked  and  received  explanations 
and  particulars* 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  letter  of  the  duke  of  Cadore,  if 
not  itself  a  decree,  is  evidence  that  there  is  a  rescinding  de- 
cree. To  my  mi'nd,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  internal  marks  to 
the  contrary;  but  without  troubling  the  committee  with  any 
farther  comments  on  the  letter,  I  observe  that  viewing  it  as 
a  mere  matter  of  evidence,  it  may  be  fortified  or  explained 
by  other  evidence.  I  have  already  read  to  you  parts  of  the  let- 
ters from  secretary  Smith  to  general  Armstrong,  of  the  5th  of 
June  and  the  5th  of  July,  which  declare  the  determination  of 
the  president  not  to  carry  the  non-intercourse  law  into  effect 
against  England,  unless  France  not  only  revoked  her  decrees, 
but  restored  our  sequestered  property.  We  are  to  presume 
that  our  minister  made  known  this  determination  to  the  French 
court,  as  it  was  his  duty  so  to  do.  Now,  with  this  declaration 
before  him,  is  it  to  be  credited  that  the  emperor  would  revoke 
his  decrees,  when  he  was  given  to  understand  that  the  revoca- 
tion would  lead  to  no  result  on  our  part,  inasmuch  as  he  did 
not  release  our  propert}^?  Is  it  not  obvious,  from  this  circum- 
stance alone,  that  the  letter  is  a  mere  proposition  in  answer  to 
the  one  made  by  our  government,  expressive  of  the  views, 
and  stating  the  terms  on  which  the  emperor  would  revoke? 

Again,  sir,  we  have  the  letter  of  Mr.  Russell  to  secretary 
Smith,  of  the  ll:h  of  December,  1810,  informing  our  govern- 
ment, that  the  brig  New  Orleans  Packet  had  been  seized  at 
Bourdeaux,  a  few  days  before,  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  by  the  director  of  the  customs.  And  we  have  had 
communicated  to  us  by  the  president,  the  note  from  Mr. 
Russell  to  the  duke  of  Cadore,  of  the  10th  of  December, 
stating  this  seizure  to  have  been  made  u:rder  the  decrees^  and 
giving  an  additional  fact,  that  the  case  of  this  vessel  was  the 
first  which  had  occurred  after  the  1st  of  November,  to  which 
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the  decrees  could  be  applied.  As  this  seizure  was  made  under 
the  decrees,  it  shows  the  impression  in  France  to  be,  that  they 
still  are  existing  and  in  force;  and  the  evidence  is  the  stronger 
as  coming  from  the  customhouse  of  one  of  the  principal 
trading  towns,  where  surely  the  revocation  must  have  been 
officially  known  if  it  had  taken  place.  I  am  aware,  it  is  said, 
that  Mr.  Russell  mu^t  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  seizure,  or  that  the  customhouse  officer  mistook  his 
duty.  But  as  to  both  of  these  suggestions,  I  will  only  remind 
you  of  the  silence  of  the  French  government.  The  remon- 
strance of  Mr.  Russell  was  handed  to  the  French  minister  on 
the  10th  of  December,  and  the  vessel  which  bore  the  des- 
patches, brought  Paris  accounts  to  the  27th  of  December,  and 
did  not  leave  France  until  the  1st  of  January.  If  Mr.  Russell 
had  any  explanation  or  answer  from  the  French  government, 
it  would  have  been  communicated  to  us:  but  he  had  none. 
The  silence  of  the  French  minister  is  equal  to  an  express  af- 
firmance of  the  act  of  the  customhouse  officer,  and  is  an  ad- 
mission that  the  decrees  have  not  been  revoked. 

But  without  multiplying  proofs,  I  will  content  myself  with 
referring  the  committee  to  a  French  state  paper,  the  report  of 
Champagny,  duke  of  Cadore,  minister  of  foreign  relations,  to 
his  majesty  the  emperor  and  king,  dated  at  Paris,  the  3d  of 
December,  1810,  as  it  appears  in  the  Aurora  of  the  1st  of  this 
month.  In  this  report  we  have  the  following  remarkable  pas- 
sages: "  The  orders  issued  by  the  British  council  had  over- 
turned the  laws  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  England^ 
whose  existence  is  wholly  attached  to  commerce,  thus  cast 
disorder  among  the  commerce  of  nations:  she  has  torn  from 
it  every  privilege.  The  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  repelled 
these  monstrous  novelties."  *'  Sire,  as  long  as  England  shall 
persist  in  her  orders  in  council,  your  majesty  xvill  persist  in 
your  decrees.  Your  majesty  will  oppose  to  the  blockade  of  the 
coasts,  the  continental  blockade,  and  to  the  pillage  on  the  seas, 
the  confiscation  of  English  merchandise  upon  the  continent. 
It  is  my  duty  to  say  so  to  your  majesty:  Your  majesty  cannot, 
henceforth,  hope  to  recal  your  enemies  to  more  moderate 
ideas,  otherwise  than  by  your  perseverance  in  this  system,'''* 
These  passages  leave  nothing  for  inference,  they  are  full  and 
explicit.  The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  are  not  only  unre- 
voked, but  they  will  remain  so  until  the  English  orders  in 
council  are  withdrawn. 

Will  gentlemen  yet  say,  after  this  damning  proof,  that  there 
is  not  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  decrees;  that  on  the 
1st  day  of  November  they  ceased  to  violate,  in  practice 
and  in  principle,  our  neutral  commerce.  If  they  are  not  now 
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satisfied,  I  beg  to  know  what  will  satisfy  them.  Are  we  to 
wait  until  his  majesty,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  gives  our  ad- 
ministration a  formal  notice  that  they  have  mistaken  his  in- 
tention? Is  it  according  to  the  modern  :\sages  of  nations,  or 
the  custom  of  our  great  and  good  friend,  to  give  such  notice? 
No,  sir,  the  notice  you  will  receive  will  be  the  capture,  and  if 
not  the  condemnation,  the  keeping  of  your  property:  and  that 
notice  you  already  have.  It  will  be  strong  complaints  against 
the  British  orders  in  council,  and  bitter  taunts  against  neu- 
trals for  submitting  to  them:  these  you  also  have.  It  cannot, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  the  decrees  are  not  withf 
drawn.  Whatever  doubts  existed  when  the  proclamation  is- 
sued, they  must  now  be  removed;  and  we  ought  to  adopt 
measures  to  rid  the  people  speedily  from  the  oppressive 
weight  of  this  incautious  act  of  the  executive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  remains  still  one  view  to  be  taken  of 
this  subject.  It  is  said  that  we  have  made  a  contract  with 
France,  which  in  good  faith  we  are  bound  to  fulfil:  that  in 
consideration  of  a  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  we  have 
covenanted  and  agreed  with  the  emperor  to  resume  the  non- 
importation system  with  Great  Britain,  and  are  not  at  liberty 
to  vary  this  assumption,  on  our  part,  in  any  particular.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  examine  this  curious  proposition:  but  are 
its  advocates  aware  of  its  extent.  The  law  of  May  is  without 
limitation,  and  if  it  has  fastened  itself  on  Great  Britain, 
there  is  no  provision  for  taking  it  off,  even  if  that  nation  should 
lay  herself  at  our  feet  to  gain  our  favour.  In  the  spirit  of  this 
new  law  of  contracts,  the  non-intercourse  becomes  perpetual, 
unless  the  emperor  shall  be  graciously  pleased  to  release  us 
from  our  engagement.  But,  admitting  that  our  hands  in  any 
case  might  be  tied,  they  can  only  be  so  when  good  faith  is 
preserved  towards  us;  the  contract,  surely,  must  be  binding 
on  both  parties,  or  on  neither.  Now,  sir,  from  the  papers  with 
which  the  executive  has  furnished  us,  it  appears,  that  the  pro- 
mise of  the  emperor  was  broken  at  the  very  moment  when 
made. 

We  deem  ourselves  injured  by  the  orders  in  council;  and 
Vihyt  because  they  restrict  our  commerce  with  the  continent. 
But  for  that,  this  country,  considered  as  a  neutral  country,  is 
not  interested  in  them.  To  rid  ourselves  of  these  orders,  we 
have  recourse  to  a  variety  of  expedients,  and  finally,  setde 
down  in  a  non-importation  with  England.  But  if  it  should 
happen,  that  by  the  regulations  of  the  continental  powers 
themselves  we  are  deprived  of  such  trade,  what  interest  have 
we  then  to  oppose  ourselves  to  these  orders?  Suppose  a  case: 
we  make  a  contract  with  the  emperor,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
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ject  the  removal  of  the  orders  and  a  free  commerce  with 
France;  but  after  the  contract  is  made,  the  emperor  himself 
interdicts  the  trade:  is  the  contract  still  binding?  And  yet  this 
is  precisely  our  situation.  If  the  English,  by  their  orders  and 
blockades,  formerly  kept  us  from  the  continent,  the  French 
have  noxv  taken  their  place. 

Look  at  the  state  of  your  commerce  with  the  continent  un- 
der the  recent  French  regulations.  General  Turreau,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  2rth  of  November,  1810,  says,  that 
certificates  of  origin  can  only  be  given  to  American  vessels 
loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  and  destined 
for  a  port  in  France.  Again,  in  his  letter  of  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, 1810,the  general  says,  that  the  importation  into  France 
oi  cotton  and  tobacco^  are  specially  prohibited;  but  in  his  letter 
of  December  25,  1810,  he  observes,  that  by  his  despatches  of 
the  1st  of  July,  22d  and  30th  of  August,  cotton  may  be  im- 
ported into  France  in  American  vessels,  and  vmditr  certain  re- 
gulatio72s;  2ind  what  are  these  regulations?  You  will  find  them, 
sir,  in  a  French  decree,  of  the  9th  of  July,  1810,  annexed  to 
this  correspondence:  "  Thirty  or  forty  American  vessels  may 
import  into  France,  (under  license)  cotton,  fish,  oil,  dye-wood, 
salt  fish,  cod-fish,  hides  and  peltry."  "  They  can  only  depart 
from  Charleston  and  New-York."  Thus,  then,  according  to 
explanations  of  the  French  minister  in  this  country,  we  are  by 
the  emperor  excluded  from  all  the  ports  of  the  continent,  ex- 
cept France;  for  we  well  know  that  without  a  certificate  of 
origin,  our  property  would  be  liable  to  seizure.  We  can  carry, 
€ven  to  France,  but  few  articles,  and  those  of  our  own  growth, 
and  are  thus  deprived  of  a  trade  in  colonial  produce,  although 
it  may  come  from  countries  friendly  to  the  empire,  and  have 
been  fairly  stamped  with  an  American  character.  And  of  the 
little  which  we  are  allowed  to  take,  the  greater  part  must  go 
from  privileged  places  and  under  French  licenses. 

But  this  is  not  all.  At  the  very  time  when  the  duke  of 
Cadore  was  writing  his  smooth,  but  insidious  letter  of  the  5th 
of  August,  a  decree  of  duties  was  prepared  and  issued,  which 
is  virtually  a  prohibition  to  carry  even  by  license.  On  this 
very  5th  day  of  August,  a  list  of  duties  was  sent  to  the  French 
customhouses,  by  which  long  staple  cotton  is  put  at  eighty 
cents  the  pound,  other  cotton  sixty  cents,  and  tobacco  forty 
cents.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1810,  we  have  another  duty 
decree,  by  which  American  potash  is  charged  with  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  d 'hilars  the  ton,  codfish  two  dollars 
the  hundred  pounds,  and  American  rice  four  dollars  the 
hundred.  Is  it  possible  for  us,  under  these  regulations,  to 
rarrv  on  a  commerce  with  the  continent.^   Surelv  not.  I  am 
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aware,  that  a  few  privileged  ships,  furnished  with  imperial 
licenses,  have  made  tolerable  voyages,  and  some  small  number, 
*'  under  license,"  and  by  special  permission  uf  his  majesty  the 
emperor  and  king,  may  yet  succeed;  but  this  is  a  trade  not 
belonging  to  us  but  to  France,  and  let  France  look  to  it.  And 
yet,  after  seeing  all  this,  we  are  this  day  seriously  debating  on 
the  extent  of  our  obligation  to  the  emperor.  We  have  buckled  on 
the  non-importation,  and  insist  on  carrying  the  load,  although 
we  are  tottering  at  every  step  with  its  oppressive  weight;  and 
all  this  because  the  emperor  has  suffered  his  minister  to  write 
us  a  note  full  of  professions  which  mean  nothing,  and  pro- 
mises which  are  not  to  be  performed. 

Why  then,  sir,  suffer  the  present'  state  of  things  to  exist? 
why  permit  it  to  be  believed  for  a  moment  that  for  such  causes 
as  I  have  detailed,  a  non-intercourse  is  in  force  against  Great 
Britain?  Are  gentlemen  so  wedded  to  the  restrictive  system, 
notwithstanding  our  dear  bought  experience,  that  they  are 
anxious  again  to  travel  the  round  of  measures  which  proved 
so  disastrous  to  this  country?  Are  we  to  have  again  in  succes- 
sion a  non-importation,  an  embargo,  a  forcing  embargo,  and  a 
non-intercourse?  I  think  this  was  the  order  in  which  we  pro- 
ceeded. And  why  all  this?  Is  it  because  by  it  we  shall  injure 
Great  Britain  or  benefit  ourselves?  If  the  former  is  a  legiti- 
mate object,  as  some  seem  to  believe,  to  be  unceasingly  pur- 
sued, no  matter  at  what  expense  of  property  or  character,  are 
we  quite  sure  that  this  is  the  means  of  succeeding. 

If  our  merchants  are  not  allowed  to  import  as  well  as  ex- 
port, they  will  be  driven  to  abandon  the  ocean;  for  no  cargo 
which  they  can  make  up  will  bear  the  double  freight  of  the 
outward  and  homeward  voyage,  which  it  must  do  if  the  ves- 
sel is  to  return  empty.  This,  according  to  the  law,  is  to  be  the 
case  as  it  respects  England.  As  it  regards  the  ports  of  the 
continent  under  French  rule,  the  joint  operation  of  the  Bri- 
tish orders  in  council,  and  the  new  French  anticommercial 
regulations,  will  put  an  end  to  our  trade  there,  at  least  a  direct 
trade.  Do  we  not  then  in  adopting  this  system  give  up  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world  to  Great  Britain?  Even  your  own 
products  will  find  their  way  to  market  in  British  bottoms;  for 
though  you  may  prevent  English  vessels  from  entering  your 
ports,  you  cannot  prohibit  their  approaching  your  coasts  or 
taking  in  cargoes  at  places  which  do  not  belong  to  you.  As  to 
their  goods,  they  will  get  into  the  country  as  long  as  there  is 
a  demand  for  them,  notwithstanding  any  measures  which  you 
may  adopt.  But  without  examining  the  effects  of  the  restric- 
tive system  in  all  its  bearing  towards  Great  Britain,  let  me 
say  that  i  fully  concur  with  my  honourable  colleagL\e  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  house,  (Dr.  Mitchill)  in  the  remarks  he 
made  a  few  days  since  on  the  inefficiency  of  this  system  to 
coerce  foreign  powers,  and  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  abandon- 
ment of  it.  In  one  respect,  however,  I  differ  from  him.  I  mean 
in  the  opinion  he  seems  to  entertain  of  the  embargo,  and  as 
this  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  restrictive  system,  one  to  which 
our  present  law  seems  to  point,  and  on  which  we  may  be  soon 
called  upon  to  act,  I  shall  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  committee 
while  I  submit  a  few  remarks. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Chairman,  professes  to  believe  that  if 
the  embargo  had  not  been  broken,  and  had  been  persisted  in  a 
few  months  longer,  it  would  have  accomplished  its  object:  we 
should  have  had  the  British  lion  crouching  at  our  feet,  willing 
to  accede  to  any  terms  to  prolong  his  existence,  which  it  seems 
would  have  depended  on  our  will  and  pleasure.  This  is,  in- 
deed, to  draw  a  flattering  picture  of  our  power  and  of  our  con- 
sequence. What  Bonaparte,  with  his  millions  of  soldiers  and 
his  scores  of  princes  and  kings,  has  not  been  able  to  effect  after 
years  of  war,  we  can  do  by  a  little  bit  of  paper  marked  with 
strange  characters  by  the  clerk  of  this  house.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  great  discovery,  and  its  inventor  deserves — a  place  in  our 
patent-office.  If,  however,  the  charm  will  be  broken  when  the 
embargo  is  evaded,  I  am  afraid  it  will  detract  from  the  merit 
of  the  discovery;  for  as  certainly  as  you  pass  your  restrictive 
laws,  as  certainly  will  they  be  evaded,  and  that  too  by  friends 
and  by  foes.  They  will  press  hard  on  some,  who  from  neces- 
sity, and  will  hold  out  temptations  to  others,  who  from  cupi- 
dity, will  break  through  them. 

But,  sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  however  inconvenient  or  inju- 
rious the  embargo  might  have  been  to  Great  Britain,  and 
inconvenient  .and  injurious  it  certainly  was,  it  could  not,  as  it 
did  not,  coerce  that  nation.  To  have  this  effect,  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  these  United  States  must  not  only  be  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being,  but  to  the  very  existence  of  England. 
Does  any  man  really  believe,  that  if  this  country  should  be 
absolutely  destroyed  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  or  become 
a  province  of  the  great  French  empire,  that  Britain  would 
therefore,  and  for  that  cause  alone,  go  down?  Do  we  not 
know,  that  England  existed  with  almost  its  present  population 
before  this  country  was  discovered?  and  is  it  not  certain  that 
even  in  our  own  times  she  lived  through  a  war  with  us,  al- 
though we  then  had  no  commercial  intercourse  with  her?  Can 
you  believe,  that  the  embargo  was  more  oppressive  to  Great 
Britain,  whose  commerce  and  resources  it  affected  but  par- 
tially, than  to  us,  whose  commerce  it  destroyed  totally?  In 
truth,  the  period  when  the  embargo  pressed  most  hardly  on 
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England,  was  when  it  commenced  its  operation.  She  was  sud- 
denly cut  off  from  the  supplies  which  this  country  had  afforded 
her,  and  our  market  for  her  manufactures  was  closed  against 
her.  She  had  to  seek  new  vents  for  her  goods,  and  to  search 
in  other  places  for  raw  materials.  The  longer  you  kept  on  your 
emhargo,  the  less  she  must  have  been  affected  by  it. 

With  all  her  privations,  is  it  not  certain  that  England  deri- 
ved some  positive  advantages  from  our  embargo?  As  in  poli- 
tics  and  legislation,  one  fact  is  at  any  time  worth  two  theories, 
I  will  mention  one  or  two  circumstances.  We  have  heard  much 
in  this  country,  of  the  scarcity  of  gold  in  England,  and  know 
that  the  house  of  commons  raised  a  bullion  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  this  scarcity.  This  committee  made  a 
report,  which  has  since  been  published,  containing,  among 
other  things,  a  statement  of  the  testimony  delivered  before 
them;  and  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  deposition  of 
Mr.  Hughan,  a  W>st  India  merchant.  He  says,  that  the  ex- 
change between  Jamaica  and  England,  for  the  two  last  years^ 
has  uniformly  been  very  high  in  favour  of  England;  at  one 
time,  for  bills  at  ninety  days'  sight,  it  was  at  twenty  per  cent, 
and  was  then  (1810)  at  ten  per  cent,  above  par;  and  declares, 
that  the  principal  cause  for  this  high  exchange,  is  the  great 
export  of  manufactures  through  that  channel  for  the  Spanish 
setdements  in  Cuba  and  the  Main.  He  states,  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods  now  furnished 
to  the  Spanish  colonies  from  Jamaica,  used  formerly  to  be 
furnished  from  the  United  States;  and  that  one  very  powerful 
and  the  most  powerful  cause  of  this  change  was,  the  operation 
of  the  American  embargo*  Mr.  Irving,  the  inspector  general 
of  the  customs,  also  gave  testimony,  and  produced  a  state- 
ment of  imports  and  exports.  In  these  tables,  I  turn  to  the  ex- 
ports to  Jamaica  for  two  years,  1804  and  1809,  and  discover 
that  the  official  value  of  those  in  the  former  year  is  ^'4,096,196 
sterling,  and  in  the  latter  ^^8,755, 193;  making  a  difference  in 
favour  of  the  latter  of  ^f  4,658,997  sterling.  As  Mr.  Irving 
says,  that  the  official  valuation  was  fixed  in  1696,  since  when 
there  has  been  no  alteration,  and  that  the  difference  between 
the  official  and  the  actual  value  of  British  manufactures  in 
1809,  appears  to  have  been  from  forty-five  to  fifty  per  cent, 
we  must  add  to  the  excess  ;f  2,329,498,  making  it  ;f  6,988,495 
sterling;  or  upwards  of  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars. 

Now,  sir,  you  will  find,  by  recurring  to  the  commercial  re- 
port of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  of  28th  February,  1806, 
that,  taking  the  average  of  the  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804, 
(and  I  go  back  to  those  j-^ars,  because  it  was  before  the  com- 
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mencement  of  our  restrictive  system)  our  annual  imports  from 
the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  in  Europe,  amounted  to 
twenty-seven  millions,  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  And 
will  gentlemen  yet  say,  that  the  embargo  would  have  ruined 
England,  if  it  had  been  continued?  If  she  could  exist  with  an 
American  exportation  of  twenty-seven  millions,  she  surely 
may  with  thirty-one  millions.  Are  we  still  confident  that  our 
emlDargo  has  been  productive  of  no  advantage  to  Great  Bri- 
tain? I3y  our  commercial  restrictions,  we  have  cramped  the 
enterprise  of  our  merchants,  and  drawn  them  from  a  field 
which  must  produce  a  rich  harvest  to  those  who  cultivate  it. 
I  have,  on  another  occasion,  observed  that  Spanish  America 
would  soon  afford  a  free  and  open  commerce,  which  would  of 
itself  satisfy  all  our  wants,  and  be  equal  to  all  our  wishes. 
The  value  of  this  commerce  is  felt  by  the  English,  and  they 
now  have  it.  We,  on  the  contrary,  by  our  schemes  of  non- 
intercourse,  and  double  duties,  and  navigation  laws,  not  only 
leave  them  in  the  possession,  but  prevent  our  merchants  from 
entering  the  lists  with  them.  Nay,  as  if  apprehensive  that  at 
some  future  time  these  prospects  might  be  too  tempting  for 
our  people,  we  have  lately  taken  pains  to  raise  the  prejudices 
of  the  Spaniards  against  us,  by  declaring  ourselves  the  owners 
of  one  of  their  provinces,  and  marching  an  armed  force  to  take 
possession  of  it. 

One  other  fact.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  embargo 
and  the  other  restrictive  laws  on  the  British  provinces  to  the 
north  of  us?  Let  the  merchants  of  the  trading  towns  of  the 
Hudson  answer  you.  Before  the  embargo,  the  Canadas  were 
in  a  sickly  state;  they  are  now  healthy  and  flourishing.  For- 
merly their  chief  trade  v/as  with  the  Indians,  and  for  furs: 
now,  they  are  rivals  in  your  own  business,  with  your  most 
commercial  states.  While  our  capital  and  enterprise  have 
been  decreasing,  theirs  ha\e  been  increasing;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  our  trade  has  been  hampered  and  diminishing,  the  com- 
merce of  the  British  provinces  has  been  fostered  and  extend- 
ing itself.  Their  population  and  wealth  and  importance  have 
been  wonderfully  advanced  by  our  restrictive  laws.  There  is 
no  deception  in  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  Many  of  the  trading 
towns  in  the  interior  of  the  state  which  I  have  the  honour,  in 
part,  to  represent,  will  be  my  witnesses.  Ask  their  merchants 
why  they  are  idle  and  about  to  remove,  and  they  will  answer 
you  that  you  have  driven  their  customers  and  their  business 
to  Canada,  and  that  they  must  follow  them.  I  forbear  to  press 
this  subject  farther,  and  I  have  merely  adverted  to  these  facts 
to  show,  that  if  Great  Britain  will  be  injured  by  our  restrictive 
lavrs,  she  may  also  be  benefited. 
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What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  non-importation  or  non-inter- 
course system  on  ourselves?  We  must  have  money  to  carry 
on  the  government:  ay,  sir,  and  much  money  too;  for  appro- 
priation bills  have  already  made  their  way  through  this  house, 
bv  which  we  have  granted  about  six  millions  for  the  expenses 
of  government  during  the  current  year.  And  how  do  you  ex- 
pect to  get  this  sum  if  imports  are  prohibited?  I  know  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  has  recommended  a  large  increase  of 
duties;  but  a  table  of  duties  without  imports  is  mere  paper:  it 
will  bring  nothing.  Indeed,  without  your  non-intercourse,  a 
temporary  additional  duty  so  large  as  that  recommended,  if  it 
does  not  totally  suspend  importations,  will  not  produce  much 
for  your  treasury.  It  is  holding  out  a  temptation  and  a  reward 
for  smuggling. 

Your  merchants — How  are  they  to  be  effected  by  this  sys- 
tem? Do  we  not  know  that  those  trading  to  Europe  have,  du- 
ring the  last  season,  exported  large  quantities  of  the  products 
of  this  country,  and  are  we  yet  to  learn,  that  owing  to  the  em- 
barrassments of  commerce  much  of  that  property  remains  un- 
sold, and  of  that  which  has  been  disposed  of,  a  part,  and  not 
an  inconsiderable  part,  is  yet  unpaid  for?  And  yet  we  are  by 
our  own  regulations  to  prevent  their  making  investments,  or 
receiving  remittances.  If  we  do  so,  we  shall  not  only  prostrate 
many  an  individual,  but  we  may  shake  the  mercantile  world 
to  its  centre.  Having  his  property  locked  up  in  Europe,  the 
merchant  will  not  be  able  to  meet  his  engagements;  the  pro- 
perty will  be  lost  to  him,  and  bankruptcy  and  ruin  must  fol- 
low. Your  West-India  traders — The  course  of  that  business, 
you  are  informed,  is  to  send  out  cargoes  in  the  fall  which  are 
disposed  of  to  planters,  who  pay  in  the  produce  of  the  islands 
when  the  crops  come  in.  As  this  takes  place  in  March,  and 
we  close  our  ports  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  it  follows,  that 
these  merchants  will  also  be  sacrificed.  These  will  be  the  par- 
ticular effects  of  inforcing  the  non-importation  at  this  time. 
The  general  effect  will  be,  as  I  heretofore  observed,  to  drive 
our  merchants  from  the  ocean;  your  external  commerce  will 
wither  at  the  touch  of  this  baneful  law,  and  your  merchants 
will  sink  under  the  reiterated  strokes  which  we,  their  protect- 
ors, have  aimed  and  are  aiming  at  them. 

But  is  this  system  to  injure  the  merchant  alone?  What  is  to 
become  of  that  useful  class  of  citizens  connected  with  ship- 
ping, the  sailor,  the  ship-carpenter,  the  sail-maker,  the  black- 
smith, the  rope-maker,  and  the  long  list  of  mechanics  and  la- 
bourers who  find  support  and  employ  from  your  merchants? 
Must  they  not  be  reduced  to  want,  and  become  objects  of  cha- 
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rity,  or  do  as  many  have  already  done,  leave  the  country?  The 
agriculturalists — Where  will  the  grower  of  hemp  find  a  market 
for  his  stock  if  you  have  no  shipping?  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  cotton,  the  tobacco  and  the  grain  which  remain  on  hand,  if 
your  merchants  can  no  longer  export?  Must  they  not  be  wholly 
lost  to  the  planter  and  the  farmer,  or  sacrificed  by  them  to  the 
speculator?  Are  there  not  other  evils  which  must  result  from 
this  system?  In  the  former  non-importation  law,  care  was  taken 
to  make  such  exceptions  as  allowed  the  people  to  receive  arti- 
cles considered  of  necessity;  but  this  law  is  general,  and  ap- 
plies to  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  The  southern  planter  requires 
coarse  clothes  for  his  blacks,  and  the  northern  farmer  plaster 
for  his  fields,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  must  have  salt; 
and  yet,  sir,  under  this  law  we  are  to  have  neither  cloth,  nor 
plaster,  nor  salt.  These  are  some  of  the  evils  which  must  grow 
out  of  a  non-importation  system,  such  as  that  which  has  been 
attempted  to  be  put  in  operation  by  the  proclamation  of  No- 
vember: that  they  are  of  the  most  serious  kind  every  person 
who  hears  me  will  admit,  and  that  they  are  greater  than  the 
country  will  patiently  bear  I  verily  believe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  I  have  already  trespassed  upon 
your  patience  and  that  of  the  committee.  I  trust,  however, 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  subject  under  discussion^ 
will  be  an  apology  for  the  range  I  have  taken.  I  will  now  only 
observe,  that  I  have  attempted  to  establish  the  following  posi- 
tions: That  no  such  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the 
French  government  as  comes  within  the  intent  of  the  law  of 
May,  and  that  the  assurances  made  to  our  government  were 
deceptive — That  the  proclamation  of  November  was  issued 
without  authority,  and  that  the  non-intercourse  is  not  in 
force — And  that  the  evils  which  must  result  from  an  attempt 
to  inforce  this  law  by  the  customhouse  officers,  under  the  in- 
structions which  accompany  the  proclamation,  are  of  a  nature 
so  serious  and  oppressive,  as  to  require  the  immediate  inter* 
ference  of  congress. 

Thus  viewing  the  subject,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  law  now  before  you,  which,  if  adopted,  will 
do  away  the  effect  of  the  proclamation,  by  permitting  vessels 
to  enter,  and  merchandise  to  be  imported  aB  freely  as  if  thT" 
Broclamation  had  not  been  issued. 
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TREATY 

OfAinity-i  Commerce^  and  Navigation  betioeen  his  Britannic  Majesty 
and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal. — Signed 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  \9th  of  Februai^,  1810. 

Article  I.  There  shall  l>e  a  sincere  and  perpetual  friendship 
between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  and  between  their  heirs  and  successors;  and 
there  shall  be  a  constant  and  universal  peace  and  harmony  be- 
tween themselves,  their  heirs  and  successors,  kingdoms,  domi- 
nions, provinces,  countries,  subjects,  and  vassals,  of  whatsoever 
quality  or  condition  they  be,  without  exception  of  person  or  place; 
and  the  stipulations  of  this  present  article  shall,  under  the  favor 
of  Almighty  God,  be  permanent  and  perpetual. 

Art.  2.  There  shall  be  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  between  and  amongst  the  respective  subjects  of  the  two 
high  contracting  parties  in  all,  and  several  of  the  territories  and 
dominions  of  either.  They  may  trade,  travel,  sojourn,  or  establish 
themselves  in  all  and  several  the  ports,  cities,  towns,  countries, 
provinces,  or  places  whatsoever  belonging  to  each  and  either  of  the 
two  high  contracting  parties,  except  and  save  in  those  from  which 
all  foreigners  whatsoever  are  generally  and  positively  excluded, 
the  names  of  which  places  may  be  hereafter  specified  in  a  separate 
article  of  this  treaty.  Provided,  however,  that  it  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, that  any  place  belonging  to  either  of  the  two  high  con- 
tracting parties,  which  may  hereafter  be  opened  to  the  commerce 
of  the  subjects  of  any  other  country,  shall  thereby  be  considered  as 
equally  opened,  and  upon  correspondent  terms,  to  the  subjects  of 
the  other  high  contracting  party,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had 
been  expressly  stipulated  by  the  present  treaty.  And  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
do  hereby  bind  and  engage  themselves  not  to  grant  any  favor, 
privilege,  or  immunity,  in  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation,  to 
the  subjects  of  any  other  State,  which  shall  no^  be  also  at  the  sam^ 
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time  respectively  extended  to  the  subjects  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  gratuitously,  if  the  concession  in  favor  of  that  other  State 
should  have  been  gratuitous,  and  on  giving  quam  firoxime^  the 
same  compensation  or  equivalent,  in  case  the  concession  should 
have  been  conditional. 

Art.  3.  The  subjects  of  the  two  Sovereigns  shall  not  pay  in  the 
ports,  harbours,  roads,  cities,  towns,  or  places  whatsoever,  belonging 
to  either  of  them,  any  greater  duties,  taxes,  or  imposts,  (under 
whatsoever  names  they  may  be  designated  or  included)  than  those 
that  are  paid  by  the  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation;  and  the 
subjects  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  enjoy  within 
the  dominions  of  the  other,  the  same  rights,  privileges,  liberties, 
favors,  immunities,  or  exemptions,  in  matters  of  commerce  and 
navigation  that  are  granted  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  most  favored  nation. 

,Art.  4.  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  do  stipulate  and  agree  that  there  shall 
be  a  perfect  reciprocity  on  the  subject  of  the  duties  and  imposts  to 
be  paid  by  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
within  the  several  ports,  Irarbours,  roads,  and  anchoring  places  be- 
longing to  each  of  them;  to  wit,  that  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty  shall  not  pay  any  higher  duties 
or  imposts  (under  v/hatever  name  they  may  be  designated  or  im- 
plied) within  the  dominions  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  than  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 
shall  be  bound  to  pay  within  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, and  vice  versa.  And  this  agreement  and  stipulation  shall 
expressly  extend  to  the  paym.ent  of  duties  known  by  the  name  of 
Port  Charges,  Tonnage,  and  Anchorage  Duties,  which  shall  not 
in  any  case,  or  under  any  pretext,  be  greater  for  British  ships  and 
vessels  v>'ithin  the  dominions  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  than  for  Portuguese  ships  and  vessels  within 
the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  vice  versa. 

Art.  5.  The  two  high  contracting  parties  do  also  agree,  that  the 
same  rates  of  bounties  and  drawbacks  shall  be  established  in  their 
respective  ports  upon  the  exportation  of  goods  and  merchandises, 
whether  those  goods  or  merchandises  be  exported  in  British  or  in 
Portuguese  ships  and  vessels;  that  is,  that  British  ships  and  vessels 
shall  enjoy  the  same  favor  in  this  respect  within  the  dominions  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Poriugal,  that  may  be 
shown  to  Portuguese  ships  and  vessels  within  the  dominions  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  and  vice  versa.  The  two  contracting  parties  do 
also  covenant  and  agree,  that  goods  and  merchandises  coming 
respectively  from  the  ports  of  either  of  them,  shall  pay  the  same 
duties,  whether  imported  in  British  or  in  Portuguese  ships  or  ves- 
sels, or  otherwise,  that  an  increase  of  duties  may  be  imposed  and 
exacted  upon  goods  and  merchandises  coming  into  the  ports  of  the 
dominions  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 
from  those  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  British  ships,  equivalent. 
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and  in  exact  proportion  to  any  increase  of  duties  that  may  here- 
after be  imposed  upon  goods  and  merchandises  coming  into  the 
ports  of  his  13ritannic  Majesty  from  those  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  imported  in  Portuguese  ships.  And  in 
order  that  this  matter  may  be  settled  with  (\\\q  exactness,  and  that 
nothing  may  be  left  undetermined  concerning  it,  it  is  agreed,  that 
tables  shall  be  drawn  by  each  government,  respectively  specifying 
the  difference  of  duties  to  be  paid  on  goods  and  merchandises  so 
imported  in  British  or  Portuguese  ships  and  vessels;  and  the  said 
tables  (which  shall  be  made  applicable  to  all  the  ports  within  the 
respective  dominions  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties)  shall  be  de- 
clared and  adjudged  to  form  part  of  this  present  treaty. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  differences  or  misunderstanding:  with 
respect  to  the  Regulations  which  may  respectively  constitute  a 
British  or  Portuguese  vessel,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to 
declare,  that  all  vessels  built  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  owned,  navigated,  and  registered  according  to  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain,  shall  be  considered  as  British  vessels.  And 
that  all  ships  or  vessels  built  in  the  countries  belonging  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  or  in  any  of  them, 
or  ships  taken  by  any  of  the  ships  or  vessels  of  war  belonging  to 
the  Portuguese  government,  or  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  do- 
minions of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
having  Commissions  or  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal  from  the 
Government  of  Portugal,  and  condemned  as  lawful  prize  in  any 
Court  of  Admiralty  of  the  said  Portuguese  Government,  and 
o\\Tied  by  the  subjects  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal,  or  any  of  them,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners,  at  least,  are  subjects  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  shall  be  considered  as  Portu- 
guese vessels. 

Art.  6.  The  mutual  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  respectively  in  the  ports  and  seas 
of  Asia,  are  expressly  permitted  to  the  same  degree  as  they  have 
heretofore  been  allowed  by  the  two  Crowns.  And  the  commerce 
and  navigation  thus  permitted,  shall  hereafter,  and  for  ever,  be 
placed  on  the  footing  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  most 
favored  nation  trading  in  the  ports  and  seas  of  Asia;  that  is,  that 
neither  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  grant  any  favor  or 
privilege  in  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation,  to  the  subjects 
of  any  other  state  trading  within  the  ports  and  seas  of  Asia,  which 
sliall  not  be  granted  guam  firoxime  on  the  same  terms  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  other  contracting  party.  His  Britannic  Majesty  engages 
in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  heirs  and  successors,  not  to 
make  any  regulation  which  may  be  prejudicial  or  inconvenient  to 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  subjects  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  within  the  ports  and  seas  of  Asia, 
to  the  extent  which  is  or  may  hereafter  be  permitted  to  the  most 
favored  nation.  And  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal  does  also  engage  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  heirs 
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and  successors,  not  to  make  any  regulations  wliich  may  be  preju- 
dicial or  inconvenient  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  within  the  ports,  seas,  and  do- 
minions opened  to  them  by  virtue  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Art.  7.  The  two  high  contracting  parties  have  resolved  with 
respect  to  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  each  of 
them  within  the  territories  or  dominions  of  the  other,  that  the  most 
perfect  reciprocity  shall  be  observed  on  both  sides.  And  the  sub- 
jects of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  a  free  and 
unquestionable  right  to  travel,  and  to  reside  within  the  territories 
or  dominions  of  the  other,  to  occupy  houses  and  warehouses,  and 
to  dispose  of  personal  property  of  every  sort  and  denomination,  by 
sale,  donation,  exchange,  or  testament,  or  in  any  other  manner 
whatsoever,  without  any  the  smallest  impediment  or  hindrance 
thereto.  They  shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay  any  taxes  or  imposts 
under  any  pretext  whatsoever  greater  than  those  that  are  paid  or 
may  be  paid  by  the  native  subjects  of  the  Sovereign  in  whose  do- 
minions they  may  be  resident.  They  shall  be  exempted  from  all 
compulsory  military  service  whatsoever,  whether  by  sea  or  land. 
Their  dwellinghouses,  warehouses,  and  all  the  parts  and  appurte- 
nances thereof,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  or  of  resi- 
dence, shall  be  respected.  They  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  vexatious 
visits  and  searches,  nor  shall  any  arbitrary  examination  or  inspec- 
tion of  their  books,  papers,  or  accounts  be  made  under  color  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  State.  It  is,  however,  to  be  understood, 
that  in  the  cases  of  treason,  contraband  trade,  and  other  crimes, 
for  the  detection  of  which  provision  is  made  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  that  law  shall  be  enforced,  it  being  mutually  declared  that 
false  and  malicious  accusations  are  not  to  be  admitted  as  pretexts 
or  excuses  for  vexatious  visits  and  searches,  or  for  examinations 
of  commercial  books,  papers,  or  accounts,  which  visits  or  ex- 
aminations are  never  to  take  place,  except  under  the  sanction  of 
the  competent  Magistrate,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Consul  of  the 
nation  to  which  the  accused  party  may  belong,  or  of  his  deputy  or 
representative. 

Art.  8.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  en- 
gages in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  heirs  and  successors, 
that  the  commerce  of  British  subjects  within  his  dominions  shall 
not  be  restrained,  interrupted,  or  otherwise  affected  by  the  opera- 
lion  of  any  monopoly,  contract,  or  exclusive  privileges  of  sale  or 
purchase  whatsoever,  but  that  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  shall 
have  free  and  unrestricted  permission  to  buy  and  sell  from  and  to 
whomsoever,  and  in  whatever  form  or  manner  they  may  please, 
whether  by  wholesale  or  by  retail,  without  being  obliged  to  give  any 
preference  or  favor  in  consequence  of  the  said  monopolies,  con- 
tracts, or  exclusive  privileges  of  sale  or  purchase.  And  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  does  on  his  part  engage  to  observe  faithfully  this  prin- 
ciple thus  recognised  and  laid  down  by  the  two  high  contracting 
Parties. 

But  it  is  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  present  article  is 
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not  to  be  interpreted  as  invalidating  or  affecting  the  exclusive  right 
possessed  by  the  ('rown  of  Portugal  within  its  own  dominions  to 
the  form  for  the  sale  of  ivory,  Brazil  wood,  urzela,  diamonds, 
gold  dust,  gunpowder,  and  tobacco  in  the  form  of  snuff:  provided, 
however,  that  should  the  above  mentioned  articles,  generally  or  se- 
parately, ever  become  articles  of  free  commerce  within  the  domi- 
nions of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall  be  permitted  to  traffic  in 
them  as  freely  and  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the  most  fa-^ 
vored  nation. 

Art.  9.  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  have  agreed  and  resolved,  that  each  of 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate  and 
appoint  Consuls  General,  Consuls,  and  Vice  Consuls  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  dominions  of  the  other  Contracting  Parly,  wherein 
they  are  or  may  be  necessary,  for  the  advancement  of  commerce, 
and  for  the  commercial  interests  of  the  trading  subjects  of  either 
Crown.  But  it  is  expressly  stipulated,  that  Consuls,  of  whatsoever 
class  they  may  be,  shall  not  be  acknowledged  nor  received,  nor 
permitted  to  act  as  such,  unless  duly  qualified  by  their  own 
Sovereign,  and  approved  of  by  the  other  Sovereign  in  whose 
dominions  they  are  to  be  employed;  Consuls  of  all  classes  within 
the  dominions  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  are  respec- 
tively to  be  placed  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  reciprocity  and 
equality;  and  being  appointed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
and  assisting  in  affairs  of  commerce  and  navigation,  they  are  only 
to  possess  the  privileges  which  belong  to  their  station,  and  which 
are  recognised  and  admitted  by  all  governments  as  necessary  for 
the  due  fulfilment  of  their  office  and  employment.  They  are  in  all 
cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  to  be  entirely  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  they  may  reside,  and  they  are  also  to  enjoy 
the  full  and  entire  protection  of  those  laws  as  long  as  they  conduct 
themselves  in  obedience  thereto. 

Art.  10.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
desiring  to  protect  and  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  within  his  dominions,  as  well  as  their  relations  of  in- 
tercotirse  with  his  own  subjects,  is  pleased  to  grant  to  them  the 
privilege  of  nominating  and  having  Special  Magistrates  to  act  for 
them  as  Judges  Conservators  in  those  ports  and  cities  of  his  domi- 
minions  in  which  the  Tribunals  and  Courts  of  Justice  are  or  may 
be  hereafter  established.  These  Judges  shall  try  and  decide  all 
causes  brought  before  them  by  British  subjects,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  formerly,  and  their  authority  and  determination  shall  be  re- 
spected; and  the  lav,-s,  decrees,  and  customs  of  Portugal  respecting 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judge  Conservator  are  declared  to  be  recog- 
nised and  renewed  by  the  present  Treaty.  They  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  plurality  of  British  subjects  residing  in  or  trading  at  the  port 
or  place  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judge  Conservator  is  to  be 
established;  and  the  choice  so  made  shall  be  transmitted  to  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador,  or  Minister  resident  at  the  Court 
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of  Portugal,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  in  order  to  obtain  his  Royal  Highness's 
consent  and  confirmation,  in  case  of  not  obtaining  which,  the 
parties  interested  are  to  proceed  to  a  new  election,  until  the  Royal 
approbation  of  the  Prince  Regent  be  obtained.  The  removal  of  the 
Judge  Conservator,  in  case  of  neglect  of  duty  or  delinquency,  is 
also'  to  be  effected  by  an  application  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  through  the  channel  of  the  British  Am- 
bassador, or  Minister  resident  at  his  Royal  Highness*s  Court.  In 
return  for  this  concession  in  favor  of  British  subjects,  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  engages  to  cause  the  most  strict  and  scrupulous  ob- 
servance and  obedience  to  be  paid  to  those  laws  by  which  the  peT- 
sons  and  property  of  Portuguese  subjects  residing  within  his 
dominions  are  secured  and  protected,  and  in  which  they  (in  com- 
mon with  all  other  foreigners)  enjoy  the  benefit,  through  the  ac- 
knowledged equity  of  British  Jurisprudence,  and  the  singular 
excellence  of  the  British  Constitution.  And  it  is  further  stipulated, 
that  in  case  any  favor  or  privilege  should  be  granted  by  his 
Britannic  Majesty  to  the  subjects  of  any  other  State,  which  may 
seem  to  be  analogous  to,  or  to  resemble  the  privilege  of  having 
Judges  Conservators,  granted  by  this  article  to  British  subjects  re- 
siding in  the  Portuguese  dominions,  the  same  favor  or  privilege 
shall  be  considered  as  also  granted  to  the  subjects  of  Portugal  re- 
siding within  the  British  dominions,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
were  expressly  stipulated  by  the  present  Treaty. 

Art.  11.  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  agree  severally  to  grant  the  same 
favors,  honors,  immunities,  privileges  and  exemptions  from  du- 
ties and  imposts  to  their  respective  Ambassadors,  Ministers, 
or  accredited  Agents  at  the  Courts  of  each  of  them;  and  what- 
ever favor  either  of  the  two  Sovereigns  shall  grant  in  this  parti- 
cular at  his  own  Court,  the  other  Sovereign  engages  to  grant  the 
same  at  his  Court. 

Art.  12.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 
declares  and  engages,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  heirs  and 
successors,  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  residing  within 
his  territories  and  dominions  shall  not  be  disturbed,  troubled,  per- 
secuted, or  annoyed  on  account  of  their  religion,  but  that  they  shall 
have  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  therein,  and  leave  to  attend  and 
celebrate  divine  service  to  the  honor  of  Almighty  God,  either 
within  their  own  private  houses,  or  in  their  own  particular  churches 
and  chapels,  Vv'hich  his  Royal  Highness  does  now  and  for  ever 
graciously  grant  to  them  the  permission  of  building  and  maintain- 
ing within  his  dominions:  Provided,  however,  that  the  said  churches 
and  chapels  shall  be  built  in  such  a  manner  as  externally  to  resemble 
private  dwelling-houses;  and  also,  that  the  use  of  Bells  be  not  per- 
mitted therein,  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  announcing  the  time  of 
divine  service:  and  it  is  further  stipulated,  that  neither  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  nor  any  other  foreigners  of  a  different  communion 
from  the  religion  established  in  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  shall  be 
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persecuted  or  disquieted  for  conscience  sake,  either  in  their  per- 
sons or  property,  so  long  as  they  conduct  themselves  with  order, 
decency,  morality,  and  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  usages  of 
the  country,"  and  to  its  Constitution  in  church  and  state;  but  if  it 
should  be  proved  that  they  preach  or  declaim  publicly  against  the 
Catholic  religion,  or  that  they  endeavour  to  make  proselytes  or  con- 
verts, the  parties  so  offending  may,  upon  manifestation  of  their  de- 
linquency, be  sent  out  of  the  country  in  which  the  offence  shall 
have  been  committed;  and  those  who  behave  in  public  with  disre- 
spect or  impropriety  towards  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
established  Catholic  religion,  shall  be  amenable  to  the  civil  police, 
and  may  be  punished  by  fine,  or  by  confinement  within  their  own 
dwelling-houses.  And  if  the  offence  be  so  flagrant  and  so  enormous 
as  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  or  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
institution  ot  church  and  state  (as  established  by  law},  the  parties 
so  offending  may,  on  due  proof  of  the  fact,  be  sent  out  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Portugal.  Liberty  shall  also  be  granted  to  bury  the  subjects 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  who  may  die  in  the  territories  of  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  in  convenient  places  to  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose;  nor  shall  the  funerals  or  sepulchres  of 
the  dead  be  disturbed  in  any  wise,  nor  upon  any  account.  In  the 
same  manner  the  subjects  of  Portugal  shall  enjoy  within  all  the 
dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  a  perfect  and  unrestrained 
liberty  of  conscience  in  all  matters  of  religion,  agreeably  to  the 
system  of  toleration  established  therein.  They  may  freely  perform 
the  exercises  of  their  religion  publicly  or  privately  within  their 
own  dwelling-houses,  or  in  the  chapels  and  places  of  worship  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  without  any  the  smallest  hindrance,  an- 
noyance, or  difficulty  whatsoever,  either  now  or  hereafter. 

Art.  13.  It  is  agreed  and  covenanted  by  the  high  contracting 
parties,  that  packets  shall  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing the  public  servants  of  the  two  Courts,  and  of  facilitating^the 
commercial  intercourse  of  their  respective  subjects.  A  Convention 
shall  be  concluded  forthw^ith  on  the  basis  of  that  which  was  signed 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  14th  day  of  September,  1808,  in  order  to 
settle  the  terms  upon  which  the  said  packets  are  to  be  established, 
which  Convention  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  tim.e  with  the  pre- 
sent Treaty. 

Art.  14.  It  is  agreed  and  covenanted,  that  persons  guilty  of  high 
treason,  forgery,  or  other  offences  of  a  heinous  nature,  within  the 
dominions  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  shall  not  be 
harboured  nor  receive  protection  in  the  dominions  of  the  other. 
And  that  neither  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  knowingly 
and  willingly  receive  into  and  entertain  in  their  service  persons, 
subjects  of  the  other  pov.er,  deserting  from  the  military  service 
thereof,  whether  by  sea  or  land.  And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  in 
cases  of  apprentices  or  sailors  deserting  from  vessels  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  while  within 
the  ports  of  the  other  party,  the  Magistrates  shall  be  bound  to  give 
effectual  assistance  for  their  apprehension,  on  due  application  to 
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that  effect  being  made  by  the  Consul  General,  or  Consul,  or  by  his 
Deputy  or  Representative;  and  that  no  public  body,  civil  or  reli- 
gious, shall  have  the  power  of  protecting  such  deserters. 

Art.  15.  All  goods,  merchandises  and  articles  whatsoever  of  the 
produce,  manufacture,  industry,  or  invention  of  the  dominions  and 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  be  admitted  into  all  and 
singular  the  ports  and  dominions  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  <;f  Portugal,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  whether  consigned  to  British  or  Portuguese  subjects,  on 
paying  generally  and  solely  duties  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  according  to  the  value  which  shall  be  set  upon  them  by  a 
tariff  or  table  of  valuations,  called  in  the  Portuguese  language 
PAUTA,  the  principal  basis  of  which  shall  be  the  sworn  invoice  cost 
of  the  aforesaid  goods,  merchandises,  and  articles,  taking  also  into 
consideration  (as  far  as  may  be  just  or  practicable)  the  current 
prices  thereof  in  the  country  into  which  they  are  imported.  This 
tariff  or  valuation  shall  be  determined  and  settled  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  British  and  Portuguese  merchants  of  known  integrity  and 
honor,  with  the  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  British  merchants  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  General,  or  Consul,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Portuguese  merchants  with  the  assistance  of  the  Superin- 
tendent,  or  Administrator  General  of  the  Customs,  or  of  their  re- 
spective Deputies.  And  the  aforesaid  tariff  or  table  of  valuations 
shall  be  made  and  promulgated  in  each  of  the  ports  belonging  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  in  which  there 
are  or  may  be  Customhouses.  It  shall  be  concluded,  and  begin  to 
have  effect  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  present  treaty,  and  certainly  within  the  space  of  three 
months  reckoned  from  the  date  of  that  exchange.  And  it  shall  be 
revised  and  altered  if  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  either  in  the 
whole  or  in  part,  whenever  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
resident  within  the  dominions  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  shall  make  a  requisition  to  that  effect  through 
the' medium  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  General,  or  Consuh 
or  vv'henever  the  trading  and  commercial  subjects  of  Portugal  shall 
make  the  same  requisition  on  their  own  part. 

Art.  1 6.  But  during  the  interval  between  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
above  mentioned  tariff,  should  any  goods  or  merchandises  the  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
arrive  in  the  ports  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal,  it  is  stipulated,  that  they  shall  be  admitted  for  con- 
sumption on  paying  the  above  mentioned  duties  of  fifteen  percent, 
according  to  the  value  set  on  them  by  the  tariff  now  actually 
established,  should  they  be  goods  or  merchandises  which  are  com- 
prised or  valued  in  that  tariff,  and  if  they  should  not  be  comprised 
or  valued  in  that  tariff  (as  if  also  any  British  goods  or  merchandiseii 
should  hereafter  arrive  in  the  ports  of  the  Portuguese  dominions 
without  having  been  specifically  valued  and  rated  in  the  new  tariff. 
or  Pauta,  which  is  to  be  made  in  consequence  of  the  stipulations 
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of  the  precedin,^  article  of  the  present  treaty,)  they  shall  be  equally 
admitted  on  payin,^  the  same  duties  of  fifteen  per  cent  ad  vaiort^m^ 
according  to  the  invoices  of  the  said  goods  and  merchandises, 
which  shall  be  duly  presented  and  sworn  to  by  the  parties  import- 
ing the  same.  And  in  case  that  any  suspicion  of  fraud  or  unfair 
practices  should  arise,  the  invoices  shall  be  examined,  and  the  real 
value  of  the  goods  or  merchandises  ascertained  by  a  reference  to 
an  equal  number  of  British  and  Portuguese  merchants,  of  known 
integrity  and  honour;  and  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
them,  followed  by  an  equality  of  votes  upon  the  subject,  they  shall 
then  nominate  another  merchant,  likewise  of  known  integrity 
and  honour,  to  whom  the  matter  shall  be  ultimately  referred,  and 
whose  decision  thereon  shall  be  final,  and  without  appeal.  And  in 
case  the  invoice  should  appear  to  have  been  fair  and  correct,  the 
goods  and  merchandise  specified  in  it,  shall  be  admitted  on  paying 
the  duties  above  mentioned,  of  fifteen  per  cent,  and  the  expenses, 
if  any,  of  the  examination  of  the  invoice,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the 
party  who  called  its  fairness  and  correctness  into  question.  But  if 
the  invoice  shall  be  found  to  be  fraudulent  and  unfair,  then  the 
goods  and  merchandise  shall  be  bought  up  by  the  officers  of 
the  customs,  on  the  account  of  the  Portuguese  government,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  specified  in  the  invoice,  with  an  addition  of 
ten  per  cent,  to  the  sum  so  paid  for  them  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs,  the  Portuguese  government  engaging  for  the  payment 
of  the  goods  so  valued  and  purchased  by  the  officers  of  the  customs 
within  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  and  the  expenses,  if  any,  of  the 
examination  of  the  fraudulent  uivoice  shall  be  paid  by  the  party 
who  presented  it  as  just  and  fair. 

Art.  17.  It  is  agreed  and  covenanted,  that  articles  of  military 
and  naval  stores  brought  into  the  ports  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  which  the  Portuguese  government 
may  be  desirous  of  taking  for  its  own  use,  shall  be  paid  for  without 
delay,  at  the  price  appointed  i.y  the  proprietors,  who  shall  not  be 
compelled  to  sell  such  articles  on  any  other  terms. 

And  it  is  further  stipulated,  that  it  the  Portuguese  government 
shall  take  into  its  own  c.ire  and  custody  any  cargo,  or  part  of  a 
cargo,  with  a  view  to  purchase,  or  otherwise,  the  said  Portuguese 
government  shall  be  responsible  for  any  damage  or  injury  that 
such  cargo,  or  part  of  a  cargo  may  receive,  while  in  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  officers  of  the  said  Portuguese  government. 

Art.  18.  His  Royul  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  is 
pleased  to  grant  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  the  privilege  of 
Ijeing  assignantes  for  the  duties  to  be  paid  in  the  customhouses 
of  his  Roydl  Highness's  dominions,  on  the  same  terms,  and  on 
giving  the  same  security  as  are  required  from  the  subjects  of 
Portugal. 

And  it  is  on  the  other  hand,  stipulated  and  agreed,  that  the  sub- 
jects of  the  crown  of  Portugal  shall  receive,  as  far  as  it  may  be  just 
or  legal,  the  same  favour  in  the  customhouses  of  Great  Britain  as 
is  shown  to  the  natural  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

Vol.  I.  App.  t  K 
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Art.  19.  His  Britannic  Majesty  does  on  his  part  and  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  heirs  and  successors,  promise  and 
engage,  that  all  goods,  merchandises  and  articles  whatsoever,  of 
the  produce,  manufacture,  industry,  or  invention  of  the  dominions 
or  subjects  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
shall  be  received  and  admitted  into  all  and  singular  the  ports  and 
dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  on  paying  generally  and  only 
the  same  duties  that  are  paid  upon  similar  articles  by  the  subjects 
of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

And  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  if  any  reduction  of  duties 
should  take  place  exclusively  in  favour  of  British  goods  and  mer- 
chandises imported  into  the  dominions,  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  an  equivalent  reduction  shall  take  place 
on  Portuguese  goods  and  merchandises  imported  into  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  dominions,  and  vice  versa,  the  articles  upon  which 
such  equivalent  reduction  is  to  take  place  being  settled  by  previous 
concert  and  agreement  between  the  two  high  contracting  parties. 

It  is  understood,  that  any  such  reduction  so  granted  by  either 
party  to  the  other,  shall  not  be  granted  afterwards  (except  upon 
the  same  terms  and  for  the  same  compensation)  in  favour  of  any 
other  state  or  nation  whatsoever.  And  this  declaration  is  to  be 
considered  as  reciprocal  on  the  part  of  the  two  high  contracting 
parties. 

Art.  20.  But  as  there  are  some  articles  of  the  growth  and  pro- 
duce of  Brazil,  which  are  excluded  from  the  markets  and  home 
consumption  of  the  British  dominions,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  and 
other  articles  similar  to  the  produce  of  the  British  colonies,  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  willing  to  favour  and  protect  (as  much  as  pos- 
sible) the  commerce  of  the  subjects  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  consents  and  permits,  that  the  said 
articles,  as  well  as  all  other  the  growth  and  produce  of  Brazil,  and 
all  other  parts  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  may  be  received 
and  warehoused  in  all  the  ports  of  his  dominions  which  shall  be  by 
law  appointed  to  be  warehousing  ports  for  those  articles,  for  the 
purpose  of  reexportation,  under  due  regulation,  exempted  from 
the  greater  duties  with  which  they  would  be  charged  wxre  they 
destined  for  consumption  within  the  British  dominions,  and  liable 
only  to  the  reduced  duties  and  expenses  on  warehousing  and  re- 
exportation. 

Art.  21.  In  like  manner,  notwithstanding  the  general  privilege 
of  admission  thus  granted  in  the  15th  article  of  the  present  treaty 
by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  in  favour  of 
all  ^oods  and  merchandises,  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the 
British  dominions,  his  Royal  Highness  reserves  to  himself  the 
right  of  imposing  heavy,  and  even  prohibitory  duties  on  all  articles 
known  by  the  name  of  British  East  India  goods,  and  West  India 
produce,  such  as  sugar  and  coffee,  which  cannot  be  admitted  for 
consumption  in  the  Portuguese  dominions  by  reason  of  the  same 
principle  of  colonial  policy  which  pnTvents  the  free  admission  into 
the  British  dominions  of  corresponding  articles  of  Brazilian  pro- 
duce. 
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But  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  con- 
sents that  all  the  ports  of  his  dominions,  where  there  are  or  may- 
be customhouses,  shall  be  free  ports  for  the  reception  and  admis- 
sion of  all  articles  whatsoever,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
British  dominions,  not  destined  for  the  consumption  of  the  place  at 
which  they  may  be  received  or  admitted,  but  for  reexportation, 
either  for  other  ports  of  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  or  for  those  of 
other  states.  And  the  articles  thus  received  and  admitted  (subject 
to  due  regulations)  shall  be  exempted  from  the  duties  with  which 
they  would  be  charged  if  destined  for  the  consumption  of  the  place 
at  which  they  may  be  landed  or  warehoused,  and  liable  only  to  the 
same  expenses  that  may  be  paid  by  articles  of  Brazilian  produce, 
received  and  warehoused  for  reexportation  in  the  ports  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  dominions. 

Art.  22.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
in  order  to  faciUtate  and  encourage  the  legitimate  commerce,  not 
only  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  of  those  of  Portugal, 
with  other  states  adjacent  to  his  own  dominions,  and  with  a  view 
also  to  augment  and  secure  that  part  of  his  own  revenue  which 
is  derived  from  the  collection  of  warehousing  duties  upon  mer- 
chandise, is  pleased  to  declare  the  port  of  Saint  Catharine's  to  be 
a  free  port,  according  to  the  terms  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle of  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  23.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 
being  desirous  to  place  the  system  of  commerce  announced  by  the 
present  treaty,  upon  the  most  extensive  basis,  is  pleased  to  take 
the  opportunity  offered  by  it,  of  publishing  the  determination  pre- 
conceived in  his  Royal  Highness's  mind,  of  rendering  Goa  a  free 
port,  and  of  permitting  the  free  toleration  of  all  religious  sects 
whatever  in  that  city  and  its  dependencies. 

Art.  24.  All  trade  with  the  Portuguese  possessions  situated 
upon  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  continent  of  Africa  (in  articles  not 
included  in  the  exclusive  contracts  possessed  by  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal) which  may  have  been  formerly  allowed  to  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  is  confirmed  and  secured  to  them  now,  and  for  ever, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  trade  which  has  hitherto  been  per- 
mitted to  Portuguese  subjects  in  the  ports  and  seas  of  Asia  is  con- 
firmed and  secured  to  them  by  virtue  of  the  sixth  article  of  the 
present  treaty. 

Art.  25.  But  in  order  to  give  due  effect  to  that  system  of  per- 
fect reciprocity  which  the  two  high  contracting  parties  are  willing 
to  establish  as  the  basis  of  their  mutual  relations,  his  Britannic 
Majesty  consents  to  waive  the  right  of  creating  factories  or  incor- 
porated bodies  of  British  merchants  under  any  name  or  description 
whatsoever,  within  the  dominions  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal;  provided,  however,  that  this  concession  in  fa- 
vour of  the  wishes  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal  shall  not  deprive  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
residing  within  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  of  the  full  enjoyment 
as  individuals  euR^aged  in  commerce,  of  any  of  those  rights  and 
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privileges  which  they  did  or  might  possess  as  members  oF  incor- 
porated commercial  bodies;  and  also,  that  the  commerce  and  trade 
carried  on  by  British  subjects  shall  not  be  restricted,  annoyed,  or 
otherwise  affected  by  any  commercial  company  whatever,  pos- 
sessing executive  privileges  and  favours  within  the  dominions  of 
Portugal.  And  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 
does  also  engage,  that  he  will  not  consent  nor  permit  that  any 
other  nation  or  state  shall  possess  factories,  or  incorporated  bodies 
of  merchants,  within  his  dominions,  so  long  as  British  factories 
shall  not  be  established  therein. 

Art.  26.  The  two  high  contracting  parties  airree,  that  they  will 
forthwith  proceed  to  the  revision  of  all  other  former  treaties  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  crowns,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  stipulations  contained  in  them  are,  in  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs, proper  to  be  continued  or  renewed. 

It  is  agreed  and  declared,  that  the  stipulations  contained  in 
former  treaties,  concerning  the  admission  of  the  wines  of  Portugal 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  woollen  cloths  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
other,  shall  at  present  remain  unaltered.  In  the  same  manner  it  is 
agreed,  that  the  favours,  privileges  and  immunities  granted  by 
either  contracting  party  to  the  subjects  of  the  other,  whether 
by  Treaty,  Decree,  or  Alvara,  shall  remain  unaltered,  except  the 
power  granted  by  former  treaties,  of  carrying  in  the  ships  of 
either  country,  goods  and  merchandises  of  any  description  what- 
ever, the  property  of  the  enemies  of  the  other  country,  which 
power  is  now  mutually  and  publicly  renounced  and  abrogated. 

Art.  27.  The  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
declared  and  annoimced  by  the  present  treaty,  shall  be  considered 
to  extend  to  all  goods  and  merchandises  whatsoever,  except  those 
articles  the  property  of  the  enemies  of  either  power,  or  contraband 
of  vvar. 

Art.  28.  Under  the  name  of  contraband  or  prohibited  articles 
shall  be  comprehended  not  only  arms,  cannon,  harquebusses,  mor- 
tars, petards,  bombs,  grenades,  saucisses,  carcasses,  carriages  for 
cannon,  musket  rests,  bandoliers,  gunpowder,  match,  saltpetre, 
balls,  pikes,  swords,  head  pieces,  helmets,  cuirasses,  halberts, 
javelins,  holsters,  belts,  horses  and  their  harness,  but  generally  all 
other  articles  that  may  have  been  specified  as  contraband  in  any 
former  treaties  concluded  by  Great  Britain  or  by  Portugal  with 
other  powers.  But  goods  which  have  not  been  wrought  into  the 
form  of  warlike  instruments,  or  which  cannot  become  such,  shall 
not  be  reputed  contraband;  much  less  such  as  have  been  already 
wrought  and  made  up  for  other  purposes;  all  which  shall  be 
deemed  not  contraband,  and  may  be  freely  carried  by  the  subjects 
of  both  sovereigns  even  to  places  belonging  to  an  enemy,  except- 
ing only  such  places  as  are  besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested  by  sea 
or  land. 

Art.  29.  In  case  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  or  merchantmen 
should  be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  either  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties,  all  such  parts  of  the  said  ships  or  vessels  or  of  the 
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furniture  and  appurtenances  thereof,  as  also  of  goods  and  mer- 
chandises as  shall  be  saved,  or  the  produce  thereof,  shall  be  faith- 
fully restored  upon  the  same  being  claimed  by  the  proprietors  or 
their  factors  duly  authorized,  paying  only  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  preservation  thereof,  according  to  the  rate  of  salvage  settled  on 
both  sides  (having  at  the  same  time  the  rights  and  customs  of 
each  nation,  the  aboliiion  or  modification  of  which  shall,  however, 
be  treated  upon  in  the  cases  where  they  shall  be  contrary  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  present  article:)  and  the  high  contracting 
parties  will  mutually  interpose  their  authority  that  such  of  their 
subjects  as  shall  take  advantage  of  any  such  misfortune,  may  be 
severely  punished. 

Art.  30.  And,  for  the  greater  security  and  liberty  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  it  is  further  agreed,  that  both  his  Britannic  Majesty 
and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  shall  not 
only  refuse  to  receive  any  pirates  or  sea-rovers  whatsoever,  into 
any  of  their  havens,  ports,  cities  or  towns,  or  permit  any  of  their 
subjects,  citizens  or  inhabitants,  on  either  part,  to  receive  or  pro- 
tect them  in  their  ports,  to  harbour  them  in  their  houses,  or  to  as- 
sist them  in  any  manner  whatsoever;  but  further,  that  they  shall 
cause  all  such  pirates  and  searovers,  and  all  persons  who  shall  re- 
ceive, conceal  or  assist  them,  to  be  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment, for  a  terror  and  example  to  others.  And  all  their  ships,  with 
the  goods  or  merchandises  taken  by  them,  and  brought  into  the 
ports  belonging  to  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  shall  be 
seized  as  far  as  they  can  be  discovered,  and  shall  be  restored  to  the 
owners,  or  the  factors  duly  authorized  or  deputed  by  them  in 
writing,  proper  evidence  being  first  given  to  prove  the  property; 
even  in  case  such  effects  should  have  passed  into  other  hands  by 
sale,  if  it  be  ascertained  that  the  buyers  knew  or  might  have  known 
that  they  had  been  piratically  taken. 

Art.  3 1 .  For  the  future  security  of  commerce  and  friendship 
between  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  to  the  end  that  their  mu- 
tual good  understanding  may  be  preserved  from  all  interruption 
and  disturbance,  it  is  concluded  and  agreed,  that  if  at  any  time 
there  should  arise  any  disagreement,  breach  of  friendship,  or  rup- 
ture between  the  crowns  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  which 
God  forbid,  (which  rupture  shall  not  be  deemed  to  exist  until  the 
recalling  or  sending  home  of  the  respective  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters) the  subjects  of  each  of  the  two  parties  residing  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  other,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  and  con- 
tinuing their  trade  therein,  without  any  manner  of  interruption,  so 
long  as  they  behave  peaceably,  and  commit  no  offence  against  the 
laws  and  ordinances;  and  in  case  their  conduct  should  render  them 
suspected,  and  the  respective  governments  should  be  obliged  to 
order  them  to  remove,  the  term  of  twelve  months  shall  be  allowed 
them  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  they  may  retire  wir.h  their 
effects  and  property,  whether  intrusted  to  individuals  or  to  the 
state 
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At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  this  favour  is  not 
to  be  extended  to  those  who  shall  act  in  any  manner  contrary  to 
the  established  laws. 

Art.  32.  It  is  agreed  and  stipulated,  by  the  high  contracting 
parties,  that  the  present  treaty  shall  be  unlimited  in  point  of 
duration,  that  the  obligations  and  conditions  expressed  or  implied 
in  it  shall  be  perpetual  and  immutable;  and  they  shall  not  be 
changed  or  affected  in  any  manner  in  case  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  his  heirs  or  successors,  should  again 
establish  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  within  the  Euro- 
pean dominions  of  that  crown. 

Art.  33.  But  the  two  high  contracting  parties  do  reserve  to 
themselves  tiie  right  of  jointly  examining  and  revising  the  several 
articles  of  this  treaty  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years,  counted  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratification 
thereof,  and  of  then  proposing,  discussing,  and  making  such 
amendments  or  additions,  as  the  real  interests  of  their  respective 
subjects  may  seem  to  require.  It  being  understood,  that  any  stipu- 
lation which  at  the  period  of  revision  of  the  treaty  shall  be  objected 
to  by  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  shall  be  considered  as 
suspended  in  its  operation  until  the  discussion  concerning  that  sti- 
pulation shall  be  terminated,  due  notice  being  previously  given  to 
the  other  contracting  party  of  the  intended  suspension  of  such  sti- 
pulation, for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  mutual  inconvenience. 

Art.  31.  The  several  stipulations  and  conditions  of  the  present 
treaty  shall  begin  to  have  effect  from  the  date  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  ratification  thereof;  and  the  mutual  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cation shall  take  place  in  the  city  of  London,  within  the  space  of 
four  months,  or  sooner  if  possible,  to  be  computed  from  the  day 
of  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  in  virtue  of  our  respective  full 
powers,  have  signed  the  present  treaty  with  our  hands,  and 
have  caused  the  seals  of  our  arms  to  be  set  thereto. 
Done  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ten. 

(L.S.)  STRANGFORD. 

(L.  S.)  CONDE  DE  LINHARES 
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PAPERS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ANNEXATION  OF  HOLLAND  TO 

FRANCE. 

THE    KING    OF    HOLLAND    TO    THE    LEGISLATIVE    BODY. 
"  GENTLEMEN, 

"  I  charge  the  ministers  to  present  to  your  assembly,  the  reso- 
lution which  I  find  myself  compelled  to  take,  in  consequence  oi 
the  military  occupation  of  my  capital.  The  brave  French  soldiers 
have  no  other  enemies  than  such  as  are  enemies  to  the  common 
cause  of  Holland  and  myself.  They  are  and  ought  to  be  received 
with  all  the  regard  and  civility  possible;  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that 
in  the  actual  situation  of  Holland,  when  an  entire  army,  a  crowd 
of  customhouse  officers,  and  when  even  the  national  army  is  taken 
from  under  the  power  of  government;  when  every  place,  with  the 
exception  of  the  capital,  was  under  the  orders  of  a  foreign  officer, 
I  thought  it  right  to  declare  to  marshal  the  duke  of  Reggio,  and  the 
charge  d'affaires  from  the  emperor,  that  if  they  occupied  the  capital 
and  its  vicinity,  I  should  consider  that  operation  as  a  manifest  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  most  sacred  rights  among 
men. 

"  It  was  this  which  made  me  refuse  customhouse  officers  en- 
trance into  Meudon,  Naarden  and  Daman.  I  was  right  in  doing  so; 
because  the  treaty  did  not  authorize  the  presence  of  customhouse 
officers,  but  upon  the  banks  of  the  sea  and  at  the  mouth  of  rivers. 

"  On  the  1 6th  of  June  I  received,  through  the  charge  d'affaires 
of  his  majesty  the  emperor  and  king,  an  assurance,  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  occupy  Amsterdam;  that  led  me  to  hope,  that  he 
would  abide  strictly  by  a  treaty,  the  conditions  of  which  were 
drawn  up  by  his  majesty  the  emperor  himself.  Unfortunately,  my 
error  was  not  of  long  duration,  as  I  received  a  communication,  that 
20,000  French  troops  had  united  in  the  environs  of  Utrecht.  I  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding  the  extreme  scarcity  and  embarrassments 
of  our  finances,  to  furnish  them  with  subsistence  and  other  neces- 
sary things,  although  the  treaty  precisely  expressed  that  there 
should  be  6000  men  only  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  king- 
dom; but  I  feared  that  this  collecting  of  troops  was  done  with 
other  views  unfavourable  to  our  government;  and  late  in  the  night, 
on  the  29th,  I  received  official  informatiort,  that  his  majesty  the 
emperor  insisted  upon  the  occupation  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  es- 
tablisment  of  the  French  headquarters  in  that  capital. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  gentlemen,  you  cannot  doubt  that 
I  was  willing  to  suffer  for  my  people  any  humiliations,  if  I  could 
have  preserved  the  hope  of  being  able  to  support  such  a  state,  and 
above  all,  to  prevent  new  evils:  but  I  could  not  deceive  myself  any 
longer.  I  have  signed  a  treaty  dictated  by  France,  under  the  con- 
viction, that  measures  the  most  disagreeable  for  the  nation  and  for 
myself  would  not  be  followed  up;  and  that,  satisfied  with  my  volun- 
tary abdication,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  said  treaty,  every 
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thing  would  go  on  smoothly  between  France  and  Holland.  The 
treaty  presents,  indeed,  a  great  number  of  pretences  and  of  new 
grievances  and  accusations;  but  can  pretences  be  ever  wanting?  I 
ought  then  to  have  confided  in  the  explanations  and  communi- 
cations which  have  been  made  to  me  besides  this  treaty;  and  in  the 
formal  and  circumstantial  declarations  which  I  have  not  failed  to 
do:  such  as  that  the  customhouse  officers  would  only  interfere  in 
the  measures  relating  to  the  blockade;  that  the  French  troops 
should  only  remain  on  the  coast;  that  the  domains  of  the  state  and 
those  of  the  crown  should  be  respected;  that  the  debts  of  the 
countries  which  had  been  ceded  would  be  charged  to  France;  in  a 
word,  that  from  the  number  of  troops  which  were  to  be  furnished, 
there  should  be  deducted  those  which  at  this  moment  are  at  the 
disposal  of  France  in  Spain;  and  even  that  for  the  maritime  strength 
necessary,  time  should  be  allowed.  I  have  always  flattered  myself, 
that  the  treaty  would  be  fulfilled;  I  have  been  mistaken;  and  if  the 
entire  devotion  which  I  have  manifested  for  my  duty  on  the  1st  of 
April,  has  only  tended  to  drag  on  and  prolong  the  existence  of  the 
country  for  three  months,  1  have  the  cruelly  grievous  satisfaction, 
yet  the  only  one  which  now  I  can  have,  that  I  have  fulfilled  my  ob- 
ligations to  the  end;  that  1  have  (if  I  am  so  permitted  to  speak,) 
sacrificed  to  the  existence  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  all 
that  was  possible;  but,  after  the  submission  and  the  resignation  of 
the  1st  of  April,  1810,  I  should  be  much  to  blame  if  I  consented  to 
retain  the  title  of  king,  being  no  longer  but  an  instrument,  no  longer 
commanding,  not  only  in  the  country,  but  even  in  my  own  capital; 
and  perhaps  soon,  not  even  in  my  palace. 

"  I  should  be,  nevertheless,  a  witness  of  every  thing  that  might 
be  going  on,  without  being  able  to  do  any  thing  for  my  people, 
r^esponsible  for  all  occurrences,  without  the  power  to  prevent  them 
or  their  influence.  I  should  have  exposed  myself  to  the  complaints 
of  both  sides,  and  perhaps  have  occasioned  great  misfortunes;  by 
doing  which,  I  should  have  betrayed  my  conscience,  my  people, 
and  my  duty.  1  have  for  a  long  time  foreseen  the  extremity  to 
which  I  am  now  reduced,  but  I  could  not  have  prevented  it  without 
sacrificing  my  most  sacred  duties,  without  ceasing  to  have  at  heart 
the  interests  of  my  people,  and  without  ceasing  to  connect  my  fate 
with  that  of  the  country.  Now  that  Holland  is  reduced  to  that  con- 
dition, I  have,  as  a  king  of  Holland,  but  one  course  to  take,  and 
that  is,  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  my  children.  Any  other 
course  would  have  only  augmented  the  misfortunes  of  my  reign.  I 
should  have  perhaps  seen  often  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  victims 
to  contentions  of  government,  destroyed  at  once.  How,  then,  could 
an  idea  of  resistance  ever  enter  my  mind?  My  children, born  French- 
men, like  myself,  would  have  seen  in  a  just  cause,  but  which  they 
would  not  have  believed  solely  mine,  the  blood  of  their  countrymen 
flow.  I  had  then  but  one  course  to  take. 

"  My  brother,  so  violently  irritated  against  me,  is  not  so  against 
my  children;  and  doubtless  he  will  not  destroy  what  he  has  done, 
and  deprive  them  of  their  inheritance,  since  he  has  not,  nor  can 
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have  any  subject  of  complaint  against  one  who  will  not,  for  a  long 
*time  to  come,  reign  himself.  His  mother,  to  whom  the  regency 
appertains  by  the  constitution,  will  do  every  thing  that  shall  be 
agreeable  to  the  emperor  my  brother,  and  will  succeed  better  than 
myself,  who  have  had  the  misfortune  never  to  be  successful  in  my 
endeavours  of  that  kind;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  maritime  peace, 
perhaps  before,  my  brother,  knowing  the  state  of  things  in  this 
country,  the  esteem  its  inhabitants  merit,  how  much  their  welfare 
accords  with  the  interests  well  understood  of  his  empire,  will  do 
for  this  country  all  it  has  a  right  to  expect,  as  the  reward  of  its 
numerous  sacrifices  to  France,  of  its  fidelity,  and  the  interest  with 
which  it  cannot  fail  to  inspire  all  those  who  judge  of  it  without 
prejudice.  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of 
this  country  with  France;  and  should  that  be  so,  I  might  find  some 
kind  of  consolation  in  dragging  out  the  remainder  of  a  wandering 
and  languishing  life,  at  a  distance  from  the  first  objects  of  my 
whole  affection,  this  good  people,  and  my  son.  These  are  my 
principal  motives;  there  are  others  equally  powerful,  with  respect 
to  which  I  must  be  silent,  but  they  will  be  easily  divined.  The  em- 
peror, my  brother,  though  strongly  prejudiced  against  me,  must 
feel  that  I  could  not  act  otherwise.  He  is  great,  and  he  ought  to  be 
just. 

"  As  to  you,  gentlemen,  I  should  be  much  more  unhappy  even 
than  I  am,  if  possible,  could  I  imagine  that  you  would  not  do  jus- 
tice to  my  intentions.  May  the  end  of  my  career  prove  to  the 
nation  and  to  you,  that  I  have  never  deceived  you;  that  I  have  had 
but  one  aim,  the  true  interest  of  my  country;  that  the  faults  I  may 
have  committed^  are  solely  to  be  attributed  to  my  zeal,  which 
caused  me  to  employ  not  always  the  best,  but  the  most  practicable 
means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  circumstances.  I  had  never 
proposed  to  myself  to  govern  a  nation  so  interesting,  yet  so  difficult 
as  yours.  Be,  gentlemen,  my  advocates  with  the  nation;  inspire  it 
with  an  attachment  to  the  prince  royal,  who  deserves  it,  if  I  may 
judge  from  his  happy  and  natural  disposition.  The  queen  has  the 
same  interest  as  myself.  I  cannot,  gentlemen,  conclude  without 
recommending  to  you  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  interest  and  of  the  existence  of  so  many  families, 
whose  lives  and  property  would  be  infallibly  compromised,  to  re- 
ceive the  French  with  the  attention,  with  the  kindness,  and  the 
cordiality  which  is  due  to  the  brave  people  of  the  first  nation  in 
the  universe;  to  your  friends,  to  your  allies,  who  consider  obe- 
dience as  the  first  of  duties,  but  which  they  cannot  fail  to  esteem  the 
more  in  proportion  as  they  become  acquainted  with  a  nation  brave, 
industrious,  and  worthy  of  esteem  under  every  consideration.  In 
whatever  place  I  may  happen  to  terminate  my  days,  the  name  of 
Holland,  and  the  most  lively  prayers  for  its  happiness,  will  be  my 
last  words,  will  be  my  last  thoughts. 

''  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

"July  1,  1810." 

Vol.  I.  App.  t  L 
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AMSTERDAM,  JULY   3. 

Louis  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  king  of  Holland,  constable  of  France. 

"  To  all  those  who  may  see,  hear,  or  read  these  presents,  health. 

"  HOLLANDERS, 

'"  Behig  convinced  that  nothing  more  for  your  interest  or  your 
welfare  can  be  effected  by  me,  but  on  the  contrary,  considering 
myself  as  an  obstacle  which  may  prevent  the  good  will  and  inten- 
tions of  my  brother  towards  this  country,  I  have  resigned  my  rank 
and  royal  dignity  in  favour  of  my  eldest  son,  Napoleon  Louis,  and 
his  brother,  prince  Charles  Napoleon. 

"  Her  majesty  the  queen,  being  of  right,  according  to  the  con= 
stitution,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  the  regency  shall,  till  her  arrival, 
be  vested  in  the  council  of  ministers. 

"  Hollanders!  never  shall  I  forget  so  good  and  virtuous  a  people 
as  you  are.  My  last  thought,  as  well  as  my  last  sigh,  shall  be  for 
your  happiness.  On  leaving  you,  I  cannot  sufficiently  recommend 
you  to  receive  well  the  military  and  civil  officers  of  France.  This 
is  the  only  means  to  gratify  his  majesty  the  emperor,  on  whom 
your  fate,  that  of  your  children,  and  that  of  your  whole  country, 
depends.  And  now,  as  ill  will  and  calumny  can  no  longer  reach 
me,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  you,  I  have  the  well  founded  hope, 
that  you  will  at  length  find  a  reward  for  all  your  sacrifices,  and  for 
all  your  magnanimous  firmness. 

"  Done  at  Haarlem,  July  1,  1810. 

"  LOUIS  NAPOLEON." 

"  Louis  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  king  of  Holland,  constable  of  France; 

"  Considering  that  the  unfortunate  state  in  which  this  country  is 
now,  arises  from  the  displeasure  which  the  emperor,  my  brother, 
has  conceived  against  me; 

"  Considering  that  all  endeavours  and  sacrifices  on  my  part,  to 
support  the  state  of  things  have  been  fruitless; 

"  Considering  lastly,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  course 
of  the  present  state  of  things  is  to  be  attributed  to  my  having  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  displease  my  brother,  and  to  have  lost  his 
friendship,  and  that  I,  therefore,  am  the  only  obstacle  to  the  ter- 
mination of  these  incessant  differences  and  misunderstandings: 

"  We  have  resolved,  as  we  by  these  letters,  published  by  otir 
own  free  will,  do  resolve  to  resign,  as  we  do  from  this  moment  re- 
sign, the  royal  dignity  of  this  kingdom  of  Holland,  in  favour  of  our 
well  beloved  son  Napoleon  Louis,  and  in  failure  of  him,  in  favour 
of  his  brother  Charles  Napoleon. 

"  We  further  desire,  that  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
guarantee  of  his  majesty  the  emperor,  our  brother,  the  regency 
shall  remain  with  her  majesty  the  queen,  assisted  by  a  council  of 
regency,  which  shall  provisionally  consist  of  our  ministers  to  whom 
we  commit  the  custody  of  our  minor  king,  till  the  arrival  of  her 
majesty  the  queen. 
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"  We  further  order,  that  the  different  corps  of  our  guard,  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant  general  Bruno,  and  general  Bruno  se- 
cond in  command,  shall  render  service  to  the  minor  king  of  thi.s 
kingdom,  and  that  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the 
civil  and  military  officers  of  the  household,  shall  continue  to  render 
their  customary  services  to  the  same  high  personage. 

"  The  present  act  done  and  concluded,  and  signed  by  our  hand, 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  legislative  body,  and  then  deposited 
copies  shall  be  taken,  and  these  letters  be  published  in  a  legal 
manner,  and  in  the  customary  form. 

«  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

"  Haarlem,  July  1,  1810." 

In  the  name  of  his  majesty  Napoleon  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  king  of  Holland,  the  provi- 
sional council  of  regency  of  the  king  of  Holland,  to  all  those  who 
may  see,  hear,  or  read  these  presents,  makes  known, 
"  That  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the  royal  dignity  and 
authority  made  by  his  majesty  Louis  Napoleon,  in  favour  of  the 
crown  prince,  his  majesty's  eldest  son.  Napoleon  Louis,  and  of  his 
brother,  prince  Charles  Louis  Napoleon,  and  by  virtue  of  his  ma- 
jesty's authority  contained  in  the  open  and  sealed  letters,  published 
by  him  on  the  1st  of  July,  1810,  the  provisional  regency  has  this 
day  constituted  itself,  under  the  presidence  of  the  minister  Van 
Der  Heim,  waiting  the  arrival  of  her  majesty  the  queen,  as  con- 
stitutional regent  of  the  kingdom  and  guardian  of  the  minor  king, 
and  in  expectation  of  the  measures  which  her  majesty  shall  be 
pleased  to  adopt  relative  to  public  affairs.  Amsterdam,  3d  July, 
1810. 

«  VAN  DER  HEIM. 
"  By  order  of  the  provisional  council  of  regency. 

«  A.  J.  J.  H.  VERHUEN, 
"  First  secretary  of  the  cabinet  of  the  king." 

AMSTERDAM,  JULY   14. 

The  following  proclamation  was  published  here  yesterday. 

"  DUTCHMEN, 

"  Charged  with  the  provisional  government  of  the  kingdom  of 
Holland,  we  have  this  day  received  the  order  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  protector  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  mediator  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  to  notify  ta 
you,  that  his  Imperial  majesty,  having  taken  into  consideration  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  the  geographical  position  of  Holland,  and 
the  pretensions  of  the  common  enemy,  has,  by  a  decree,  issued 
from  the  palace  of  Rambouillet,  the  9th  of  July,  1810,  resolved, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Holland  should  be  united  with  the  French 
empire;  which  decree  is  of  the  following  tenor.  [See  page  83.] 

"  In  communicating  to  you  the  decree,  we  are  also  charged  by 
his  iTiajesty  the  emperor  to  inform  you,  that  his  majesty  finding 
himself  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  the  intermediate  governments, 
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which,  for  sixteen  years  have  harassed  this  part  of  the  empire,  the 
inhabitants  of  Holland  shall  be  the  objects  of  his  care,  and  his  Im- 
perial majesty  will  rejoice  as  much  in  their  prosperity  as  in  that  of 
his  good  city,  of  Paris;  whilst  the  spacious  field  from  Rome  to  Am- 
sterdam, which  is  laid  open  to  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  may 
encourage  to  look  to  the  period  of  the  extension  of  their  mutual 
commercial  relations  in  those  regions,  which  their  ancestors  ren- 
dered so  renowned,  and  which  have  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch,  the 
glory  of  the  Batavian  and  Dutch  name. 

"  We  finally  notify  to  you,  that  the  general  government  will 
continue  on  the  present  footing,  until  the  arrival  of  his  illustrious 
highness  the  prince  archtreasurer  of  the  empire,  the  duke  of 
Placentia. 

f^.       ,.      "  VAN  DER  HEIM. 

(bigneci;      ,,  ^  j  j  ^  VERHEUEN. 

^^Amsterdam,  July  12,  1810." 

REPORT  TO  THE  EMPEROR. 

"  PARIS,  JULY  9,   1810. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  your  majesty  an  act  of  the  king 
of  Holland,  dated  the  3d  instant,  by  which  the  monarch  declares, 
that  he  abdicates  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  leaving 
according  to  the  constitution,  the  regency  to  the  queen,  and 
establishes  a  council  of  regency  composed  of  his  ministers. 

"  Such  an  act,  sire,  ought  not  to  have  appeared  without  a  pre- 
vious concert  with  your  majesty.  It  can  have  no  force  without  your 
approbation.  Ought  your  majesty  to  confirm  the  disposition  taken 
by  the  king  of  Holland? 

"  The  union  of  Belgium  with  France  has  destroyed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Holland.  Her  system  has  necessarily  become  the  same 
with  that  of  France.  She  is  obliged  to  take  part  in  all  the  maritime 
wars  of  France,  as  if  she  were  one  of  her  provinces.  Since  the 
creation  of  the  arsenal  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  annexation  to  France 
of  the  provinces  composing  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  the  commercial  existence  of  Holland  has 
become  precarious.  The  merchants  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Mid- 
dleburg,  who  can,  without  any  restriction,  extend  their  speculations 
to  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  of  which  they  form  a  part,  neces- 
sarily carry  on  a  commerce  which  Holland  transacted.  Rotterdam 
and  Dordrecht  are  already  on  the  verge  of  ruin;  these  cities  having 
lost  the  commerce  of  the  Rhine,  which  goes  direct,  by  the  new 
frontier  to  the  ports  of  the  Scheldt,  passing  through  Biesboch. 
The  port  of  Holland,  which  is  still  alien  to  the  empire,  is  deprived 
of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  part  united  thereto.  Compelled, 
nevertheless,  to  make  common  cause  with  France,  Holland  will 
have  to  support  the  charges  of  this  allowance,  without  reaping  any 
of  its  benefits. 

"  Holland  is  sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  public  debt,  which 
-amounts  to  between  eighty-five  and  ninety  millions;  that  is  to  say. 
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a  fourth  more  than  the  debt  of  the  whole  empire;  and  if  a  reduction 
had  been  projected  by  the  government  of  the  country,  it  would  not 
have  been  in  its  power  to  give  a  guarantee  for  the  invioiability  and 
permanence  of  such  a  measure,  inasmuch  as  the  debt,  even  if  re- 
duced to  thirty  millions,  would  still  be  beyond  the  actual  means 
and  ability  of  that  country.  It  is  estimated,  Holland  pays  triple  the 
sum  that  France  pays.  The  people  groan  under  the  weight  of 
twenty-three  distinct  descriptions  of  contributions,  and  can  no 
longer  pay  them. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  necessary  expenses  of  government  require, 
that  this  burden  should  be  augmented.  The  budget  for  the  marine 
amounted  in  1809,  to  three  millions  only  of  florins,  a  sum  scarcely 
sufficient  to  pay  the  administrators,  the  oflicers,  and  seamen,  and 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  arsenals,  and  which  has  not  admitted 
of  the  equipment  of  a  single  ship  of  war.  To  provide  for  the  ar- 
mament ordered  in  1810,  and  which  is  the  minimum  of  the  naval 
force  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Holland,  triple  that  sum  would 
be  requisite.  The  war  budget  has  scarcely  afforded  a  sufficiency 
for  maintaining  the  fortresses  and  sixteen  battalions;  and,  whilst 
two  branches  of  such  importance  are  so  far  from  having  what  is 
necessary  for  supporting  the  honour  and  dignity  of  independence, 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt  has  ceased  to  be  paid.  It  is  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  in  arrear. 

"  If,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  your  majesty  maintain  the  recent 
dispositions,  by  assigning  to  Holland  a  provisional  government,  you 
will  only  be  prolonging  her  painful  agony.  If  the  government  of  a 
prince  in  the  vigor  of  life  has  left  the  country  in  so  distressed 
a  situation,  what  can  be  expected  from  a  long  minority.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  saved  but  by  a  new  order  of  things.  The  period  of 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  Holland  was,  when  it  formed  part 
of  the  greatest  monarchy  then  in  Europe.  Her  incorporation  with 
the  great  empire  is  the  only  stable  condition  in  which  Holland  can 
henceforth  repose  from  her  sufferings  and  long  vicissitudes,  and 
recover  her  ancient  prosperity. 

"  Thus  ought  your  majesty  to  decide  in  favour  of  such  an  union, 
for  the  interest,  nay,  more,  for  the  salvation  of  H.lland.  She  ought 
to  be  associated  in  oar  biessint^s,  as  she  has  been  associated  in  our 
calamities.  But  another  interest  still  more  imperiously  indicates 
to  your  majesty  the  conduct  which  you  ought  to  adopt. 

"  Holland  is,  in  fact,  a  shoot  from  the  French  territory:  it  con- 
stitutes a  portion  of  soil  necessary  to  complete  the  form  of  the  em- 
pire. To  become  full  master  of  the  Rhine,  your  majesty  should 
advance  to  the  Zuyder  Sea.  By  this  means,  all  the  rivers  which 
have  their  source  in  France,  or  which  v^  ashed  the  frontiers,  will 
belong  to  you  as  far  as  the  sea.  To  leave  the  mouths  of  vour  rivers 
in  the  possession  of  strangers,  would,  in  fact,  Sire,  confine  your 
power  to  an  ill  limited  monarchy,  instead  of  erecting  an  Imperial 
throne.  To  leave  in  the  power  of  foreigners,  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt,  would  be  tantamount  to  sub- 
mitting- your  laws  to  them;  it  would  render  your  manufactures  ami 
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eommerce  dependent  on  the  powers  who  should  be  in  possession 
of  those  mouths;  it  would  admit  a  foreign  influence  in  that  which 
is  most  important  to  the  happiness  of  your  subjects.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Holland  is  still  necessary  to  complete  the  system  of  the  em- 
pire, particularly  since  the  British  orders  in  council,  of  November, 
1807.  Twice  since  that  period,  your  majesty  has  been  obliged  to 
close  your  customhouses  to  the  trade  of  Holland,  in  consequence 
of  which  Holland  was  isolated  from  the  empire  and  the  continent. 
After  the  peace  of  Vienna,  it  was  in  your  majesty's  contemplation 
to  annex  this  kingdom.  You  were  induced  to  abandon  this  idea, 
from  considerations  that  no  longer  exist.  You  agreed  with  reluc- 
tance to  the  treaty  of  the  14th  March,  which  aggravated  the  cala- 
mities of  Holland,  without  meeting  any  one  view  of  your  majesty. 
The  obstacle  which  prevented  it  has  now  disappeared  of  itself. 
Your  majesty  owes  it  to  your  empire  to  take  advantage  of  a  cir> 
cumstance  which  so  naturally  leads  to  the  union.  There  can  be 
none  more  favourable  for  the  execution  of  your  projects. 

"  Your  majesty  has  established  at  Antwerp  a  powerful  arsenal. 
The  astonished  Scheldt  swells  with  pride,  to  behold  twenty  vessels 
of  the  first  rate,  bearing  your  majesty's  flag,  and  protecting  its 
shores  that  were  formerly  scarcely  visited  by  some  trading  ves- 
sels. But  the  great  designs  of  your  majesty,  in  this  respect,  cannot 
be  fully  accomplished,  except  by  the  union  of  Holland.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  complete  so  astonishing  a  creation.  Under  your  majes- 
ty's energetic  government,  the  ensuing  year  will  not  terminate, 
before,  by  calling  into  action  the  maritime  resources  of  Holland,  a 
fleet  of  forty  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  great  number  of  troops  shall  be 
assembled  in  the  Scheldt  and  Texel,  to  dispute  with  the  British 
government,  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  and  repel  its  unjust  claims. 

"  So,  that  it  is  not  the  interest  of  France  alone  that  calls  for  this 
union;  it  is  that  of  continental  Europe,  who  applies  to  France  to 
repair  the  losses  of  her  marine,  and  combat  on  her  own  element, 
the  enemy  of  the  prosperity  of  Europe;  whose  industry  it  has  not 
been  able  to  stifle,  but  whose  communications  it  obstructs  by  its  in- 
solent claims,  and  the  vast  number  of  its  ships  of  war.  Finally,  the 
union  of  Holland  augments  the  empire,  in  rendering  more  close 
the  frontiers  she  defends,  and  adding  to  the  security  of  its  arsenals 
and  docks.  It  enriches  it  by  an  industrious,  thrifty  and  laborious 
people,  who  will  add  to  the  stock  of  public  wealth,  by  increasing 
their  private  fortunes.  There  are  no  people  more  estimable  or  bet- 
ter adapted  to  derive  benefit  from  the  advantages  which  the  liberal 
policy  of  your  government  affords  to  industry.  France  could  not 
have  made  a  more  valuable  acquisition. 

"  The  annexation  of  Holland  to  Trance  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  union  of  Belgium.  It  completes  your  majesty's  em- 
pire, as  well  as  the  execution  of  your  system  of  war,  politics  and 
trade.  It  is  the  first,  but  a  necessary  step  towards  the  restoration  of 
your  navy;  in  fact,  it  is  the  heaviest  blow  which  your  majesty  could 
inflict  upon  England. 

"  As  to  the  young  prince,  who  is  so  dear  to  your  majesty,  he 
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has  already  felt  the  effects  of  your  good  will.  You  have  bestowed 
on  him  the  grand  dutchy  of  Berg.  He  has,  therefore,  no  occasion 
for  any  new  establishment. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  to  your  majesty  the  firoject  of  the 
following  decree. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  CHAMPAGNY,  Duke  of  Cadore." 

Extract  from  the  Registers  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 

Palace  of  Ramboulllet,  July  9,  1810. 

We,  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  protector 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  mediator  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation, &c.  &c.  have  decreed  and  hereby  decree  as  follows. 

TITLE  L 

Article.  1.  Holland  is  united  to  France. 

Art.  2.  The  city  of  Amsterdam  shall  be  the  third  city  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Art.  3.  Holland  shall  have  six  senators,  six  deputies  to  the 
council  of  state,  tweniy-five  deputies  to  the  legislative  body,  and 
two  judges  to  the  court  of  cassation. 

Art.  4.  The  officers  by  sea  and  land,  of  whatever  rank,  shall  be 
/Confirmed  in  their  employments.  Commissions  shall  be  delivered 
to  them,  signed  with  our  own  hand.  The  royal  guard  shall  be 
united  to  our  Imperial  guard. 

TITLE  II. 
Of  the  Administration  for  1810. 

Art.  5.  The  duke  of  Placentia,  archtreasurer  of  the  empire, 
shall  repair  to  Amsterdam,  in  the  capacity  of  our  lieutenant  ge- 
neral. He  shall  preside  in  the  council  of  ministers,  and  attend  to 
the  despatch  of  business.  His  functions  shall  cease  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1811,  the  period  when  the  French  administration  shall 
commence. 

Art.  6.  All  the  public  functionaries,  of  whatever  rank,  are  con- 
firmed in  their  employment. 

TITLE  in. 
Of  the  Finances, 

Art.  7.  The  present  contributions  shall  continue  to  be  levied 
until  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  at  which  period  the  country  shall 
be  eased  of  that  burden,  and  the  imposts  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  for  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

Art.  8.  The  budget  of  receipts  and  disbursements  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  our  approbation  before  the  1st  of  August  next. 

Only  one  third  of  the  present  amount  of  interest  upon  the  public 
debt  shall  be  carried  to  the  account  of  expenditure  for  1810. 

The  interest  of  the  debt  for  1808  and  1809,  not  yet  paid,  shall  be 
reduced  to  one  third,  and  charged  on  the  budget  of  1810. 

Art.  9.  The  customhouses  on  the  frontier,  other  than  those  of 
France,  shall  be  organized  under  the  superintendence  of  our  di- 
rector general  of  the  customhouses.  The  Dutch  customhouses 
shall  be  incorporated  therewith. 
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The  line  of  customhouses,  now  on  the  French  frontier,  shall  be 
kept  up  until  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  when  it  shall  be  removed, 
and  the  communication  of  Holland  with  the  empire  become  free. 

Art.  10.  The  colonial  produce,  actually  in  Holland,  shall  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  upon  paying  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  ad 
■valorejn.  A  declaration  ot  the  amount  shall  be  made  before  the  1st 
of  September,  at  farthest. 

The  said  merchandise,  upon  payment  of  the  duties,  may  be  im- 
ported into  France,  and  circulated  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
empire. 

TITLE  IV. 
Art.  11.  There  shall  be  at  Amsterdam  a  special  administration, 
presided  over  by  one  of  our  counsellors  of  state,  which  shall  have 
the  superintendence  of,  and  the  necessary  funds,  to  provide  for  the 
repairs  of  the  dykes,  polders,  and  other  public  works. 

TITLE  V. 
Art.  12.  In  the  course  of  the  present  month,  there  shall  be  no- 
minated, by  the  legislative  body  of  Holland,  a  commission  of  fif- 
teen members,  to  proceed  to  Paris,  in  order  to  constitute  a  council, 
whose  business  shall  be  to  regulate  definitely,  all  that  relates  to 
the  public  and  local  debts,  and  to  conciliate  the  principles  of  the 
union  with  the  localities  and  interests- of  the  country. 

Art.  13.  Our  ministers  are  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  present  decree. 

(Signed)  NAPOLEON. 

By  the  Emperor. 

(Signed)         H.  B.  Duke  of  BASSANO. 
The  Minister  Secretary  of  State. 

CONSERVATIVE  SENATE. 

j^  Sitting  of  the  \Oth  December^   1810. 

After  reading  the  report  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  (here- 
tofore published,)  and  the  documents  with  which  it  was  accompa- 
nied, Messieurs  the  Counts  Regnault  de  Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  and 
Gaffarelli,  presented  the  following  projects  of  Senatus  Consulta. 
Project  of  an  Organic  Senatus  Consulturn. 

Article  1 .  Holland,  the  Hanse  Towns,  the  Lauenberg,  and  the 
countries  situated  between  the  North  Sea,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Lippe  and  the  Rhine,  to  Halteren;  from  Hal- 
teren  to  the  Ems,  above  Telget;  from  the  Ems  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Verra  and  the  Weser,  and  from  Holzenau,  upon  the  Weser, 
to  the  Elbe  above  the  confluence  of  the  Heckenitz,  shall  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  French  empire. 

Art.  2.  The  said  countries  shall  form  ten  departments. 

[The  3d,  4th  and  5th  articles  are  relative  to  the  number  of  de- 
puties which  these  departments  shall  have  in  the  legislative  body, 
and  to  their  classification  in  the  series;  the  6th  and  7th  articles 
establish  an  Imperial  ceurt  at  the  Hague,  and  another  at  Ham- 
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burg;  the  8th  article  establishes  a  senate  at  the  Hague,  and  another 
at  Hamburg.] 

Art.  9.  The  cities  of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Bre- 
men and  Lubeck  are  included  among  the  good  cities,  the  mayors 
of  which  are  present  at  the  emperor's  coronation  oath. 

Art.  10.  The  junction  of  the  Baltic  sea  shall  be  effected  by  a 
canal,  which,  commencing  from  that  of  Hamburg  to  Lubeck,  shall 
communicate  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Weser,  from  the  Weser  to  the 
Ems,  and  from  the  Ems  to  the  Rhine. 

The  above  senatus  consultum  was  adopted  at  the  extraordinary 
sitting  of  the  senate  on  the  13th  of  December. 

Project  of  an  Organic  Senatus  Consultuni. 

Article  1.  The  pension  of  king  Louis,  in  his  quality  of  French 
prince,  is  fixed  at  an  annual  revenue  of  two  millions,  and  consti- 
tuted in  the  following  manner,  to  wj.t: 

1.  The  forest  of  Montmorency,  the  woods  of  Chantilly,  of  Er- 
menonville,  of  the  isle  of  Adam,  of  Cope,  of  Pontarme,  and  of 
Lys,  to  the  amount  of  an  annual  revenue  of  500,000  francs. 

2.  Of  the  domains  existing  in  the  department  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine,  to  the  amount  of  a  nett  annual  revenue  of  500,000 
francs. 

3.  An  annual  sum  of  one  million  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
public  revenue. 

Art.  2.  After  the  decease  of  the  prince,  so  pensioned,  and  on 
account  of  the  disposal  made  by  his  Imperial  and  royal  majesty  of 
the  grand  dutchy  of  Berg,  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  prince, 
the  pension,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  consisting  of  an  annual 
revenue  of  one  million  out  of  the  public  treasury,  which  shall  be 
and  remain  extinguished,  shall  pass  to  the  second  son  of  the  said 

*  prince,  and  shall  be  transmissible  to  the  legitimate  male  descend- 
ents,  until  the  extinction  of  the  line,  in  conformity  to  what  is 
established  by  the  second  section  of  the  4th  title  of  the  act  of  the 

,         constitutions,  of  the  19th  of  January,   1810. 

Art.  3.  The  pension  constituted  by  the  present  senatus  con- 
sultum shall  be  subject  to  all  the  charges  and  conditions  established 
by  the  act  of  the  constitution  above  cited. 

PARIS,    DECEMBER     14. 

Papers  relative  to  a  negotiation  nvhich  the  Dutch  ministry  attempted 
to  open  with  the  British  government  in  February  1810. 

No.  L 

THE    KING    TO    HIS    MINISTERS. 
GENTLEMEN, 

For  six  weeks  that  I  have  been  with  the  emperor,  my  brother,  I 
have  been  constantly  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  If 
I  have  been  able  to  efface  some  untavourable  impressions,  or  at 
least  to  modify  them,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
conciliating  in  his  mind  the  existence  and  independence  of  the 
kingdom  with  the  success  of  the  continental  system,  and  in  partis 

Vol  L  App.  t  M 
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cular  of  France  against  England.  I  am  assured,  that  France  is 
firmly  decided  to  annex  Holland,  notwithstanding  all  considera- 
tians,  and  that  she  is  convinced  that  the  independence  of  the  latter 
cannot  be  prolonged  if  the  maritime  war  continues.  In  this  cruel 
certainty,  there  remains  to  us  only  one  hope,  that  is,  that  a  mari- 
time peace  may  be  negotiated:  that  alone  can  avert  the  imminent 
danger  which  threatens  us;  and  without  the  success  of  those  nego- 
tiations, it  is  certain,  that  the  independence  of  Holland  is  at  an 
end;  that  no  sacrifice  can  prevent  her  fate.  Thus,  it  is  the  evident 
and  declared  intention  of  P>ance  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  acquire 
Holland,  and  thereby  augment,  whatever  it  may  cost  her,  the  means 
of  opposing  England.  Doubtless  England  would  have  every  thing 
to  fear  from  such  an  augmentation  of  coast  and  navy  to  P' ranee.  It 
is  then  possible,  that  their  interest  may  induce  the  English  to 
avert  a  blow  which  would  be  to  them  so  disastrous. 

I  leave  to  you  the  care  of  developing  this  idea  with  all  the  energy 
which  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  English  government  fully 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  tbe  step  which  remains  for  it  to 
take.  Represent  to  it  in  the  strongest  manner  all  the  arguments 
and  all  considerations  which  shall  occur  to  you.  Make  the  overture 
in  question,  as  from  yourselves,  without  mentioning  me  in  any 
manner.  But  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  Send  immediately  some 
safe  and  discreet  person  to  England,  and  send  him  to  me  as  soon 
as  he  shall  return.  Let  me  know  at  what  time  that  will  probably 
be;  for  we  have  no  time  to  lose;  we  have  but  a  few  days.  Two 
corps  of  the  grand  array  are  marching  towards  the  kingdom; 
marshal  Oudinot  has  just  set  out  to  take  the  command  of  them. 
Let  me  know  what  you  shall  have  done  in  consequence  of  this  let- 
ter, and  on  what  day  1  may  have  the  reply  of  England. 

No.  IL 

Listructions  given  by  the  Dutch  Ministry  to  M.  Labouchere. 

The  object  of  the  commission  with  which,  at  the  request  of  the 
undersigned,  M.  Pierre  Cesar  Labouchere  is  charged,  is  to  ap- 
prise the  government  of  England,  that  in  consequence  of  in- 
formation received  by  the  Dutch  ministry,  and  which  has  every 
appearance  of  authenticity,  the  destiny  of  Holland,  that  is  to  say, 
the  maintenance  or  the  loss  of  her  political  existence,  depends 
upon  tbe  disposition  which  may  exist  on  the  part  of  the  English 
government  to  conclude  a  speedy  peace  with  France,  or  at  least  to 
make  a  real  change  in  the  measures  adopted  by  the  said  govern- 
ment, in  relation  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  neutrals. 

The  said  Sieur  Labouchere  is  consequently  to  repair  with  all 
possible  despatch  to  London,  v/here,  in  the  manner  and  by  the 
means  which  he  shall  find  most  suitable,  he  will  endeavour  to 
bring  the  above  mentioned  state  of  things  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  m.inistry  and  of  every  other  person  who  can  contribute  to 
the  attainment  of  the  object  proposed;  and  he  shall  be  permitted, 
in  case  of  need,  to  make  known  that  he  fills  this  mission  with  the 
consent  of  the  Dutch  government,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
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authenticity  of  the  above  mentioned  information,  stating,  that  with- 
out the  change  referred  to  in  the  system  of  England,  the  loss  of  the 
independence  of  Holland  is  absolutely  inevitable,  was  of  opinion  that 
it  ought  to  disregard  all  considerations  and  difficulties,  in  order  to 
attempt  every  thing  which  may  serve  to  maintain  the  political  ex- 
istence of  the  country. 

He  will  further  endeavour  to  make  the  English  government 
perceive  how  important  it  is  to  England  that  Holland  should  not 
fall  under  the  sovereign  dominion  of  the  French  empire,  and  that 
she  should  always  remain  an  independent  power.  He  will  employ, 
to  prove  this  assertion,  all  the  arguments  which  the  matter  itself 
will  furnish  him  with,  and  which  are  known  to  him. 

If  he  finds  the  English  government  convinced,  or  succeeds  in 
convincing  it  of  this  truth;  he  will  endeavour  to  engage  it  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  the  political  existence  of  this  country, 
by  acceding  promptly  to  the  commencement  of  negotiations  for  a 
general  peace,  or  at  least  in  case  such  negotiations  cannot  be  spee- 
dily commenced  and  concluded,  by  giving  satisfactory  assurances 
of  her  intentions  to  make  some  changes  in  the  system  adopted  by 
the  English  orders  in  Council  of  the  month  of  November  IbO/,  and 
in  the  measures  which  have  been  the  consequence  of  thou. 
^'  He  is  above  all  to  lay  stress  upon  the  latter  object,  in  order,  he 
^^  will  say,  to  oppose  the  eagerness  of  France  to  occupy  Holland — 
He  will  add  that  in  case  a  relaxation  or  a  change  of  the  above  men- 
tioned system  should  be  adopted,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  besides  the 
non-occupation  of  Holland,  the  war,  while  it  should  continue,  would 
take  a  new  turn  and  one  less  disastrous  than  for  the  last  three  years, 
and  that  there  would  result  from  it  a  greater  probability  of  an  ac- 
commodation, inasmuch  as  there  would  then  be  no  motive  for  the 
emperor  of  the  French  to  continue  the  Berlin  and  ?^lilan  decrees, 
which  his  imperial  majesty  made  solely  in  consequence  of  the  or- 
ders of  the  English  council  in  November  1807. 

If,  however,  the  English  government,  after  having  listened  to 
these  intimations,  makes  a  difficulty  of  explaining  itself  on  the  sub- 
ject definitively,  before  being  positively  informed  of  the  intentions 
of  the  French  government:  he  is  to  require  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  declare,  whether  it  chooses  that  its  resolution  to  accede  to 
negotiations  for  peace,  or  at  least  a  change  in  the  above  mentioned 
orders  of  November  1807,  is  to  depend  on  the  above  intimations, 
and  also,  in  particular,  on  the  evacuation  of  Holland  by  the  French 
troops,  and  on  the  reestablishment  of  every  thing  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  before  the  last  invasion  of  Zealand  by  the  English,  add- 
ing such  other  conditions,  upon  which  the  said  government  may 
conceive  it  ought  to  insist,  before  acceding  to  the  measure  pro- 
posed, in  order,  that  thus  sure  pledges  may  be  had  before  making 
known  to  it  the  intentions  of  the  French  government. 

Whatever  may  be  the  answer  of  the  English  government  to  his 
representations,  provided  that  it  do  not  exclude  every  hope  of  at- 
taining the  proposed  object,  and  that  circumstances  permit,  he  will 
prolong  provisionally  his  stay  in  London,  and,  in  the  mean  ti:rie,  he 
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will  send  to  the  undersigned,  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  by  the 
safest  way,  a  particular  account  of  all  his  proceedings,  of  the  an- 
swers that  shall  be  made  to  him,  and  of  every  thing  relating  to  his 
mission. 

However,  if  after  receiving  a  reply  to  the  overtures  made  by  him 
he  shall  find  it  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  affair,  to  be  himself 
the  bearer  of  that  reply  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  Holland,  he  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  do  so;  but  in  that  case,  though  his  majesty  may  still 
be  at  Paris,  he  shall  make  his  voyage  to  Holland,  and  shall  by  no 
means  proceed  from  England  directly  to  France. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  particularly  recommended  to  him  to  observe 
the  most  profound  silence  respecting  the  whole  affair,  as  well  as 
the  greatest  prudence  and  discretion  in  the  execution  of  the  com- 
mission confided  to  him. 

Amsterdam  1st  February  1810. 

(Signed)  VANDER  HEIM, 

J.  H.  MOLLERUS. 

TraTislatio7i  of  a  note  of  verbal  communication  from  the  marquis  Wei- 
lesly  to  AI.  Labouchere  \2th  February^  1810. 

The  unhappy  situation  of  Holland  has  long  since  given  birth  in 
this  country  to  sentiments  of  interest  and  compassion,  and  those 
sentiments  naturally  increase  at  every  addition  to  the  calamities  to 
Avhich  Holland  is  a  prey;  but  Holland  cannot  expect  that  this  coun- 
try should  sacrifice  its  own  interest  and  honours. 

The  nature  of  the  communication  which  has  been  received  from 
M-  Labouchere,  scarcely  permits  the  smallest  observation  to  be 
made  respecting  a  general  peace,  it  does  not  even  furnish  a  motive 
for  repeating  the  sentiments  which  the  English  government  has 
so  often  declared  on  that  subject.  It  may  nevertheless  be  remarked 
that  the  French  government  has  not  manifested  the  least  symptom 
of  a  disposition  to  make  peace,  or  in  any  manner  to  depart  from 
pretensions  which  have  hitherto  rendered  unavailing  the  willing- 
ness of  the  English  government  to  terminate  the  war. 

The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government  in  the  v/ar  which  it  is  making  against  com- 
merce; a  war  in  which  it  was  the  aggressor,  and  which  it  carries 
on  with  an  obstinacy  which  does  not  relax  for  a  moment.  It  is  with- 
out reason  that  in  the  note  delivered  by  M.  Labouchere,  it  is  said 
that  the  English  orders  in  council  occasioned  the  French  decrees 
against  neutral  navigation  and  commerce;  the  orders  in  council 
were  not  the  cause,  but  the  consequence  of  the  French  decrees. 
The  French  decrees  are  still  in  force,  no  measure  has  been  taken 
for  their  repeal.  It  is  by  no  means  reasona'ole  to  expect  that  we 
should  in  any  nianner  relax  from  the  measures  of  self  defence 
v/hich  our  safety  requires,  and  which  can  shelter  us  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy,  because  he  himself  suffers  in  consequence  of 
the  measures  which  he  has  taken,  and  yet  testifies  no  disposition  to 
relax  in  them. 

[^jYo  signature i^ 
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No.  III. 

Account  given  by  M.  Labouchere. 

London,  12th  February  1810. 
The  undersigned  having  received  from  their  excellencies  the 
ministers,  orders  to  repair  immediately  to  England  with  written 
instructions,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  the  Enghsh  gov- 
ernment the  situation  of  Holland;  and  of  intimating  to  it  the  me- 
thods which  appeared  most  likely  to  avert  the  fate  which  threaten- 
ed the  country,  instantly  proceeded  to  the  Briel.  He  arrived  there 
on  the  2d  of  February,  departed  from  thence  on  the  3d,  landed  at 
Yarmouth  in  the  evening  of  the  5th,  immediately  set  out  for  Lon- 
don, and  arrived  there  on  the  evening  of  the  6th.  On  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  he  requested  an  audience  of  the  marquis  Wellesley, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  which  was  granted  to  him  on  the  same 
day,  at  half  past  five  o'clock.  After  having  communicated  to  his 
excellency  the  tenor  of  his  instructions,  and  thoroughly  discussed 
the  principal  question,  he  left  the  minister,  having  received  a  pro- 
mise that  he  would  lay  the  communications  before  the  council,  and 
would  acquaint  him  with  the  result. 

Not  having  received  any  intimation  from  his  excellency  until 
the  1 1th,  the  undersigned  addressed  a  few  lines  to  the  minister,  re- 
questing him  to  enable  the  undersigned  to  give  some  account  or 
indication  of  the  ideas  and  disposition  of  the  English  government, 
by  a  conveyance  which  then  offered.  In  consequence,  he  received, 
at  twelve,  an  invitation  for  the  same  day,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  at 
which  hour  he  went,and  received  an  unofficial  communication  with- 
out signature,  of  which  a  copy  is  annexed. 

In  this  new  conference,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  degree 
of  probability  w4iich  might  exist  in  any  case,  that  these  first  steps, 
whatever  might  be  the  conduct  of  the  British  ministry,  would  be 
followed  by  pacific  sentiments  on  the  part  of  France;  and  especially 
on  the  inconvenience  which  would  arise  to  England  from  admitting 
the  principle,  that  having  once  taken  measures  of  reprisals,  as  the 
minister  denominates  them;  those  measures  must  of  necessity  cease 
with  the  causes  which  produce  them. 

It  appeared  that  the  English  ministry  attaches  infinite  weight 
and  importance  to  these  same  orders  in  council,  which  form  the 
immediate  object  of  the  overture  of  the  government  of  Holland, 
and  that,  whether  France  concur  in  that  overture  or  not,  the  minis- 
try is  convinced,  that  there  is  no  means  more  efficacious  in  weak- 
ening the  resources  of  France. — In  fact  those  measures  appear  to 
form  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  system  upon  which  the  present 
ministry  founds  all  its  principles  and  every  part  of  its  conduct,  and 
it  would  appear  that,  so  long  as  the  war  shall  continue,  it  is  only 
from  a  change  of  ministry  that  we  may  expect  other  measures  and 
other  views. 

The  minister  then  stated,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  ex- 
tremely uncertain  whether  any  declaration  or  even  concession  on 
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their  part  would  be  productive  of  changes  for  the  better;  on  the 
other,  it  would  be  always  impossible  to  rely  upon  their  stability,  and 
that,  in  all  cases,  any  step  which  should  appear  incompatible  with 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  English  nation,  would  be  totally  out 
of  the  question,  even  though  it  might  appear  reconcileable  to  its 
interest. 

The  undersigned  endeavoured  to  convince  the  minister,  that  in 
this  particular  case,  the  true  interest  and  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  all  commercial  states,  imperiously  demanded,  that  they  should 
not  look  with  indifference  at  the  critical  situation  of  Holland,  but 
cooperate,  on  the  contrary,  to  avert  the  storm.  He  even  confined 
himself  to  requesting  a  conditional  declaration  only;  but  what  he 
herewith  transmits,  was  all  that  he  could  obtain.  His  general  ob- 
servation and  the  information  which  he  has  been  able  to  collect, 
lead  to  the  following  conclusions: 

That  the  principal  question  of  peace  or  war  occupies  but  imper- 
fectly the  public  mind;  that  habit  reconciles  it  to  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  and  that  the  consequences,  far  from  being  felt  at  pre- 
sent, are  rather  favourable  to  the  interest  of  individuals; 

That  the  system  of  commercial  restrictions  is  inherent  in  the 
present  ministry,  and  for  the  same  reason,  is  the  object  of  the  cri- 
ticism of  opposition;  that  it  is  then  probable,  that  for  the  moment, 
they  will  continue  to  act,  more  or  less,  in  conformity  to  that  system 
as  well  towards  America  as  towards  all  other  powers; 

That  the  English  ministry  considers  a  firm  adherence  to  that 
system,  as  the  best  means  of  seriously  affecting  the  resources  of 
France,  and  of  combating  her  system  of  influence  upon  the  conti- 
nent, and  that  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  nations  in  hostility  to  the 
English  government,  to  bring  it  back  to  other  ideas,  will  probably 
produce  only  a  contrary  eff'ect: 

That  notwithstanding,  there  ought  not  to  be  inferred  a  fixed  de- 
termination to  repulse  every  proposition  for  peace:  for  it  even  ima- 
gines that  system  to  be  the  method  of  bringing  France  more  si>ee- 
dily  to  seriously  set  about  effecting  an  accommodation;  besides,  if 
there  was  such  a  determination,  it  would  show  itself  under  a  variety 
of  shapes;  its  conduct  in  the  present  occasion  is  founded  on  the 
conviction,  that  at  this  time,  the  French  government  has  no  seri- 
ous views  of  peace  that  can  coincide  with  the  principles  avowed  by 
the  English  government,  and  that  it  is  solely  occupied  in  executing 
its  arrangements  with  respect  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  ar- 
rangements will  always  be  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  negotiations  that  may  be  commenced. 

That  among  the  considerations  by  which  the  English  ministry  is 
infiuenced  at  the  present  time,  those  which  relate  to  Holland,  are 
viewed  as  extremely  secondary,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  impossi- 
bility that  any  convention  relative  to  that  country  can  ever,  under 
the  influence  of  France,  present  any  chance  of  certainty  to  Eng- 
land, unless  connected  with  a  general  question,  takes  away  all  the 
interest  which  otherwise  that  country  of  itself  would  not  fail  to  in- 
spire: so  much  so  as  to  induce  the  ministry  to  refuse  to  listen  t6 
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reasons  extremely  important,  which  ought  to  incline  them  to  con- 
sider that  question  separately,  and  under  an  immediate  point  of 
view. 

The  undersigned  perceiving  in  this  state  of  things,  no  chance  of 
success  in  the  ulterior  steps,  which  the  government  of  Holland 
might  be  tempted  to  try,  unless  those  steps  be  specially  supported 
by  France,  and  that  thus  as  to  that  country,  her  fate  is  wholly  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  a  general  peace,  he  is  of  opinion,  in  con- 
formity to  the  tenor  of  his  insiructions,  that  he  ought  not,  useless- 
ly to  prolong  his  stay  in  tliis  country. 

Consequently,  he  proposes  to  return  in  a  few  days;  and  on  his 
arrival,  he  will  have  the  honour  to  present  himself  to  their  excel- 
lencies, the  ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  verbally  a 
further  and  particular  account  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  mis- 
sion with  which  they  have  charged  him,  and  which  he  has  endea- 
voured to  fulfil  with  all  the  zeal  and  solicitude  with  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  could  not  fail  to  inspire  him.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  prays  their  excellencies  to  accept  the  assurance  of  his  re- 
spect. 

(Signed)  LABOUCHERE. 


PAPERS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  BERLIN  AND 
MILAN  DECREES. 

Department  of  State,  December  28,  1810. 
SIR, 

IN  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  21st  of  this  month,  I  have  the  honour  of  laying  before  you: 

1st.  A  copy  (marked  A.)  of  a  decree  of  the  emperor  of  France 
transmitted  to  this  department  by  general  Armstrong. 

2d.  A  copy  (marked  B)  of  a  correspondence  with  general  Tur- 
reau. 

3d.  A  copy  (marked  C)  of  a  communication,  just  received  from 
general  Armstrong,  in  relation  to  the  duties  lately  imposed  by  the 
emperor  of  France.  With  the  highest  respect  and  consideration,  I 
have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  SMITH 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 


(A.) 
Translation  of  a  decree  of  the  15  (9)  July  1810. 

Thirty  or  forty  American  vessels  may  import  into  France  (under 
license)  cotton,  fish  oil,  dye  wood,  salt  fish,  cod  fish,  hidesarrd  pel- 
try. They  may  export  wine,  brandy,  silks,  linens,  cloths,  jewelry, 
household  furniture  and  other  manufactured  articles.    They  can 


only  depart  from  Charleston  and  New  York,  under  the  obligatioi 
of  bringing  with  them  a  gazette  of  the  day  of  their  departure 
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(American  gazette)  moreover  a  certificate  of  the  origin  of  the  mer- 
chandise, given  by  the  French  consul,  containing  a  sentence  in  ci- 
pher: the  French  merchants  who  shall  cause  these  vessels  to  come 
must  prove  that  they  are  concerned  in  the  fabrics  at  Paris,  Rouen* 
and  other  towns. 


(B.) 
General  Turreau  to  Mr.  Smith, 

(translation.) 

Washington  Nov.  Sr,  1810, 

SIR, 

Since  our  last  conversation  relative  to  the  certificates  of  origin 
given  by  the  consuls  of  his  majesty  in  the  United  States,  1  have 
collected  and  read  dver  the  different  orders  of  my  court  on  that 
subject,  and  asked  of  the  consul  general  of  France  those  which  he 
might  have  received  directly  on  this  part  of  the  service,  so  essen- 
tial for  the  security  of  your  exportations. 

It  results  from  the  instructions  which  I  have  received  directly^ 
and  from  those  that  have  been  sent  to  the  consul  general,  that  the 
consuls  of  his  majesty  in  the  United  States,  do  not  deliver,  nor 
must  not  hereafter  deliver,  under  any  pretext,  any  certificate  of 
origin  to  American  vessels  destined  for  any  port  other  than  those 
of  France:  that  they  deliver  them  and  will  deliver  them  hereafter 
to  all  American  vessels  destined  for  the  ports  of  France,  loaded 
only  with  the  produce  of  the  United  States:  that  all  the  certificates 
anterior  to  the  last  instructions  attributed  to  the  consuls  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  which  it  is  pretended  were  given  for  colonial  produce, 
that  evidently  came  from  England,  have  been  challenged  as  false 
(argues  de  faux)  in  as  much  as  the  English  publicly  fabricate  pa- 
pers of  this  sort  at  London. 

This,  sir,  is  all  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  say  to  you  at  present 
respecting  certificates  of  origin. 

I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  will 
see  in  these  regulations  of  my  court  an  intention,  distinctly  pro- 
nounced, of  favouring  the  commercial  relations  between  France  and 
the  United  States  in  all  the  objects  of  traffic  which  shall  evidently 
proceed  from  their  agriculture  or  manufactures. 

You  will  readily  perceive,  sir,  that  in  giving  this  latitude  to  the 
mutually  advantageous  relations  of  the  two  friendly  people,  the  em- 
peror cannot  depart  from  the  system  of  exclusion  against  English 
commerce  v/ithout  losing  the  advantages  which  his  majesty  and 
the  allied  powers  must  necessarily  expect  from  it.  I  have  the  hon- 
our to  be,  with  high  consideration,  kc. 

(Signed)  TURREAU. 

Hon.  Robert  Smith,  Secretarv  of  State. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  to  General  Turreau. 

Department  of  State,  November  28,  1810. 
SIR, 

I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter  of  yesterday,  stat- 
ing that  the  French  consuls  in  the  United  Stales,  are  at  this  time 
authorized  to  deliver  certificates  of  origin  only  to  such  American 
vessels  as  are  bound  to  some  port  of  France,  and  as  are  laden  with 
the  produce  of  the  United  Stales. 

It  will  afford  satisfaction  to  our  merchants  to  know,  and  there- 
fore I  have  to  request  you  to  inform  me,  whether  in  American  ves- 
sels having  such  certificates  of  origin,  they  can  export  to  France 
every  kind  of  produce  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  cotton 
and  tobacco. 

In  addition  to  the  intelligence  communicated  in  your  letter  in 
relation  to  the  certificates  of  origin,  I  have  the  honour  of  asking 
from  you  information  upon  the  following  questions: 

1st.  Have  not  the  French  consuls  been  in  the  practice,  under  the 
authority  of  the  French  government,  of  delivering  in  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  certificates  of  origin  for  American  vessels,  bound 
to  the  ports  of  France,  and  of  her  allies,  and  laden  with  eitlier  co- 
lonial produce,  or  the  produce  of  the  United  States? 

2d.  Have  the  French  consuls  in  the  United  States,  lately  receiv- 
ed from  the  French  government  instructions  not  to  deliver  such 
certificates  of  origin  for  American  vessels,  and  at  what  time  did 
they  receive  such  instructions? 

3d.  At  what  time  did  the  French  consuls  cease  to  issue  certifi- 
cates of  origin  to  American  vessels,  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
from  their  governmeni,  in  cases  of  destination  to  ports  of  the  al- 
lies of  France? 

These  facts  being  connected  with  questions  interesting  to  our 
merchants  in  foreign  tribunals,  your  goodness  will  pardon  the  re- 
sort to  your  aid  in  ascertaining  them.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 
(Signed)  '  R.  SiMITH. 

General  Turreau,  Sec.  &c.  &c. 


General  Turreau  to  Mr,  Smith. 

(^TRANSLATION.) 

Washing-ton,  December  12,  1810. 
SIR, 
If  I  have  not  replied  sooner  to  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  write  to  me  on  the  28lh  of  last  month,  it  is  because  I 
have  sought  information  from  the  consul  general  of  his  majesty, 
whether  he  had  not  received  directly  instructions  more  recent  than 
those  which  I  had  transmitted  to  him,  and  also  to  enable  me  to  give 
a  positive  answer  to  the  questions  contained  in  the  letter  referred 
to  above. 

I  reply,  sir,  to  the  first  of  your  questions — that  M,  M.  the  con- 
VoL.  I.  App.  t  N 
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suls  of  his  majesty  to  the  United  States,  have  always  delivered 
certificates  of  origin  to  American  vessels  for  the  ports  of  France: 
they  did  it  in  execution  of  a  decree  of  his  majesty  of  the  1st  of 
Messidor,  of  the  year  eleven. 

M.  M.  the  French  consuls  have  also  delivered  them  to  vessels 
destined  for  neutral  or  allied  ports,  whenever  they  have  been  re- 
quired of  them.  This  measure  was  sanctioned  and  authorized  by 
a  circular  despatch  of  his  excellency  the  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, under  date  of  the  20th  of  April,  1808.  This  despatch  pre- 
scribes the  formalities  to  be  gone  through  for  the  certificates  de- 
livered in  such  cases. 

I  proceed  nows  sir,  to  reply  to  the  second  of  your  questions. 

By  a  despatch  of  his  excellency  the  duke  of  Cadore,  of  the  30th 
of  August  last,  received  by  the  "  Hornet"  the  1 3th  of  last  month, 
and  of  which  information  was  given  the  same  day  to  the  consuls 
and  vice-consuls  of  his  majesty,  they  are  expressly  prohibited  from 
delivering  certificates  of  origin  for  merchandise  of  any  kind  or  un- 
der any  pretext  whatever,  if  the  vessels  are  not  destined  for  France. 

This  reply  to  your  second  question,  sir,  furnishes  you  with  a  so- 
lution of  the  thiiTl.  The  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  his  majesty- 
will  have  ceased  to  deliver  certificates  of  origin  to  vessels  for  any 
other  place  than  France,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  circu- 
lar, which  will  reach  them  a  few  days  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  distance  of  the  places  of  their  residence. 

Concerning  cotton  and  tobacco,  their  importation  into  France  is, 
at  this  moment,  specially  prohibited;  but  I  have  reasons  to  believe 
(and  I  pray  you,  meanwhile,  to  observe,  sir,  that  they  do  not  rest 
upon  any  facts)  that  some  modifications  will  be  given  to  this  abso- 
lute exclusion.  These  modifications  will  not  depend  upon  the 
chance  of  events;  but  will  be  the  result  of  other  measures,  firm  and 
pur- ued  with  perseverance,  which  the  two  governments  will  con- 
tinue to  adopt  to  withdraw  from  the  monopoly  and  from  the  vexa- 
tions of  the  common  enemy  a  commerce,  loyal  {loyal)  and  neces- 
sary to  France  as  well  as  to  the  United  States.  Accept,  sir,  the  re- 
newed assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

(Signed)  TURREAU. 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  General  Turreau. 
.      ,  Department  of  State,  December  18,  1810. 

SIR, 

I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the  12th  in- 
stant, in  reply  to  my  inquiries  in  relation  to  certificates  of  origin,  as 
well  as  to  the  admission  into  France  of  the  products  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States. 

From  your  letter  it  appears,  that  the  importation  into  France  of 
cotton  and  tobacco,  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  is,  at  this  time, 
especially  and  absolutely  prohibited. 

From  the  decree  of  the  1 5th  July,  it  moreover  appears,  that  there 
can  be  no  importation  into  France,  but  upon  terms  and  conditions 
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utterly  inadmissible,  and  that,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  importa- 
tion-at  all  of  the  following;  articles,  the  produce  of  the  United 
States,  namely:  fish  oil,  dye  wood,  salt  fish,  codfish,  hides  and  peltry. 

As  these  enumerated  articles  constitute  the  threat  mass  of  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  France,  the  mind  is  naturally 
awakened  to  a  survey  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  commercial  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries;  and  to  the  consideration  that  no 
practical  good,  worthy  of  notice,  has  resulted  to  the  United  States 
from  the  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  combined,  as 
it  unexpectedly  has  been,  with  a  change  in  the  commercial  system 
of  France,  so  momentous  to  the  United  States. 

The  act  of  congress  of  May  last  had  for  its  object,  not  merely 
the  recognition  of  a  speculative  legitimate  principle,  but  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  substantial  benefit.  The  overture  therein  presented,  ob- 
viously embraced  the  idea  of  commercial  advantage.  It  included 
the  reasonable  belief,  that  an  abrogation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  would  leave  the  ports  of  France  as  free  for  the  introduc- 
tion oi  ihQ  firodiice  of  the  United  States^  as  they  were  previously  to 
the  promulgation  of  those  decrees. 

The  resti  ictions  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  had  the  effect 
of  restraining  the  American  merchants  from  sending  their  vessels 
to  France.  The  interdictions  in  the  system  that  has  been  substi- 
tuted, against  the  admission  of  American  products,  will  have  the 
effect  of  imposing  upon  them  an  equal  restraint.  If,  then,  for  the 
revoked  decrees,  municipal  laws,  producing  the  same  commercial 
effect,  have  been  substituted.,  the  mode  only,  and  not  the  measure, 
has  undergone  an  alteration.  And  however  true  it  may  be,  that  the 
change  is  lawful  in  form,  it  is,  nevertheless  as  true,  that  it  is  es- 
sentially unfriendly,  and  that  it  does  not  at  all  comport  with  the 
ideas  inspired  by  your  letter  of  the  27th  ult.  in  whicli  you  were 
pleased  to  declare  the  "  distinctly  pronounced  intention  of  his  im- 
perial majesty,  of  favoring  the  commercial  relations  between  France 
and  the  United  States  in  all  the  objects  of  traffic,  which  shall  evi- 
dently proceed  from  their  agriculture  or  manufactures." 

If  France,  by  her  own  acts,  has  blocked  up  her  ports  against  the 
introduction  of  the  products  of  the  United  States,  whdt  motive  has 
this  government,  in  a  discussion  with  a  third  power,  to  insist  on 
the  privilege  of  going  to  France?  Whence  the  inducement  to  urge 
the  annulment  of  a  blockade  of  France,  when,  ii  annulled,  no  Ameii- 
can  cargoes  could  obtain  a  market  in  any  of  her  ports?  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  a  blockade  of  the  coast  of  France  would  be  to  the 
United  States  as  unimportant,  as  would  be  a  blockade  of  the  coast 
of  the  Caspian  sea. 

The  British  edicts  may  be  viewed  as  having  a  double  relation; 
first,  to  the  wrong  done  to  the  United  States;  second,  to  the  wiong 
done  to  France.  And  it  is  in  the  latter  relation  only,  that  France 
has  a  right  to  speak.  But  what  wrong,  it  may  be  askecj.  can  Fia!.ce 
suffer  from  British  orders  which  coopeiwte  with  her  own  regula- 
tions? 
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However  sensible  the  United  States  may  be  to  the  violation  of 
their  neutral  rights  under  those  edicts,  yet,  if  France  herself  has 
by  her  own  acts  rendered  it  a  theoretical  instead  of  a  practical  vio- 
lation, it  is  for  this  government  to  decide  on  the  degree  in  which 
sacrifices  of  any  sort  may  be  required  by  considerations  which  pe- 
culiarly and  exclusively  relate  to  the  United  States.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  inducements  to  such  sacrifices  are  weakened,  as  far  as 
France  can  weaken  them,  by  having  converted  the  right  to  be  main- 
tained, into  a  naked  one,  whilst  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  would  be 
substantial  and  extensive. 

A  hope,  however,  is  indulged,  that  your  instructions  from  your 
government  will  soon  enable  you  to  give  some  satisfactory  expla- 
nations of  the  measures  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  that 
their  operation  in  virtue  of  modifications,  which  have  not  yet  trans- 
pired, will  not  be  as  has  been  herein  represented. 

The  president  has  received  with  great  satisfaction  the  informa- 
tion, that  the  consuls  of  France  have  been  heretofoie  in  the  official 
and  authorized  practice  of  furnishing  certificates  of  origin  to  Ameri- 
can vessels,  as  well  to  those  destined  to  neutral  ports,  as  to  those 
whose  sovereigns  are  in  alliance  with  France;  and  that  this  prac- 
tice, sanctioned  by  the  French  government,  did  not  cease  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  before  the  1 3th  of  last  month,  and  then 
only  in  consequence  of  a  despatch  from  the  duke  of  Cadore,  bearing 
date  the  30th  of  August  preceding.  This  satisfaction  arises  from 
the  hope,  that  similar  information  may  have  been  given  to  the  Danish 
government,  and  from  a  sense  of  the  happy  influence  which  such 
a  communication  will  have  had  on  the  American  property,  that  had 
been  seized  and  detained  by  the  privateers  of  Denmark,  upon  the 
supposition  that  these  certificates  of  origin  were  spurious  and  not 
authorized  by  the  French  government.  It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  functionaries  of  France  in  Denmark  had  not  made 
known  to  the  Danish  authorities,  during  the  occurrence  of  such 
outrages  on  the  American  trade,  the  error  of  denouncing,  as  ille- 
gitimate, authentic  documents,  which  had  been  lawfully  issued  by 
the  accredited  agents  of  his  imperial  majesty.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  R.  SMITH. 

General  Turreau,  Sec.  Sec.  &c. 


Translation  of  a  letter  from  General  Turreau^  Minister  Plenifioten" 
tiary  of  his  Imfierial  and  Royal  Majesty  the  Emfieror  of  the  French^ 
iSfc.  tfc.  to  Air.  Smith,  Secretary  of  State. 

'    Washington,  December  25,  1810. 

SIR, 

I  have  received  the  letter  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  write 
to  me  on  the  18th  of  this  month,  and  I  hasten  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
it  to  his  excellency  the  duke  de  Cadore. 

This  despatch,  sir,  being  an  answer  to  the  letters  which  I  had 
ihe  honou'-  to  write  to  you  on  the  27th  of  November  and   12th  of 
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this  month,  naturally  takes  me  back  to  their  object,  to  which  I  be- 
lieve it  is  my  duty  again  to  call  your  attention. 

I  pray  you  to  observe  that  the  last  instructions  I  have  received 
from  my  court  relative  to  the  new  directions  the  commerce  of 
France  with  the  United  States  must  follow,  are  of  a  very  old  date: 
the  official  despatches  from  which  I  have  taken  them  are  of  the 
12th  and  28th  of  April  last.  It  is  the  more  probable  that  the  regu- 
lations of  my  government  in  regard  to  this  commerce  have  under- 
gone some  modifications,  as  the  consul  general  received  by  the 
<'  Hornet,**  despatches  of  the  1 0th  July,  22d  and  30th  August  last, 
in  which  it  is  specially  stated,  that  cottons  may  be  imported  into 
France  in  American  vessels,  and  under  certain  regulations;  where- 
as, according  to  the  instructions  which  were  addressed  to  me  on 
the  12th  and  28th  of  April  preceding,  cotton  and  tobacco  are  spe- 
cially prohibited. 

I  will  add  to  these  data,  (ces  donnes)  that,  according  to  the  or- 
ders transmitted  to  the  consuls  of  his  majesty  respecting  certifi- 
cates of  origin,  and  under  the  date  before  cited  (30th  August  last) 
they  may  deliver  them  to  all  American  vessels  destined  for  France; 
observing,  that  these  certificates  are  not  applicable  but  to  the  firo- 
ducts  of  the  United  States.  If  these  certificates  of  origin  cannot  be 
applied  but  to  the  productions  of  the  United  States,  and  cannot  be 
given  to  any  vessels  but  those  destined  for  France,  the  introduction 
of  these  productions  is  not  then  prohibited  there. 

You  will  be  pleased  especially  to  observe,  sir,  that  the  disposi- 
tions which  were  announced  to  me  by  the  despatches  of  the  12th 
and  28th  of  April,  are  of  course  anterior  to  the  repeal  of  the  de- 
crees of  Berlin  and  Milan,  and  are  necessarily  without  an  object 
the  moment  the  said  decrees  are  no  longer  in  force.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  subsequent  acts  which  modify  this  repeal,  for  the  instruc- 
tions already  cited,  sent  to  the  consul  general  the  30th  August  last, 
relative  to  the  certificates  of  origin,  are  only  a  consequence  of  it, 
and  formally  exclude  only  colonial  productions. 

Furthermore,  sir,  I  have  before  me  the  letters  of  the  duke  of 
Cadore  to  general  Armstrong,  under  date  of  the  5th  of  August, 
and  12th  September,  of  which  copies  have  been  sent  to  me  by  or- 
der of  my  court.  These  are  the  only  documents  on  which  it  seeras 
to  me  reasonable  to  fix  the  attention  (s'arreter)  and  I  see  in  them 
nothing  which  can  cause  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment may  have  had  an  intention  to  modify  or  to  restrict  the  re- 
peal of  the  before  cited  decrees.  This  act  contains  no  reserve:  it 
does  not  exact  any  guarantee.  The  declaration  of  the  duke  of  Ca- 
dore is  formal;  and  it  is  the  provisions  themselves  of  the  act  of  the 
honourable  congress  of  the  1st  of  May  last,  which  have  dictated  to 
him  the  consequence. 

I  seize  this  occasion  with  eagerness,  sir,  to  renew  to  you  the  as- 
surance of  my  high  consideration. 

(Signed}  TURREAU. 
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SIR, 


(C.) 
General  Armstrong  to  Mr.  Smith. 

Washington,  December  27,  1810. 


The  inclosed  documents,  marked  1  and  2,  were  intended  to  have 
made  part  of  my  last  communication.  The  paper  intitled  Jvis  au 
commerce^  (Notice  to  merchants,)  contains  a  tariff  of  the  new  du- 
ties payable  in  France,  and  shows,  besides,  what  are  the  articles  of 
commerce  admissible  there.  If  this  paper  has  no  other  value,  it  will 
be  found  important  from  the  illustration  it  gives  to  that  passage  of 
the  duke  of  Cadore's  letter  to  me  of  the  1 2th  of  Sept.  last,  in  which 
he  says  that  American  vessels  loaded  with  merchandise^  the  growth. 
of  the  American  states.,  will  be  received  without  difficulty  into  the 
Jiorts  of  France.  It  is  also  in  perfect  concert  with  the  practice  of 
the  French  custom  house,  in  the  case  of  the  ship  Ida,  coming  from 
Boston  with  a  cargo  of  cotton.  I  am,  sir,  with  very  high  conside- 
ration, your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Hon.  Robert  Smith,  Secretary  of  State. 


J\J^otice  to  Merchants.)  on  the  sale  of  the  \st  of  August.^  1810. 


DESIGXATIOX. 


TARES. 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  DUTY. 


Oars, 

Cotton  of  Brazil,  Surinam,  Ca%-enne, 
Demei-ara,  h  Georgia,  longstaple. 

Cotton  of  everj'  other  country  ex- 
cept Naples, 

Logwood, 

Cocoa, 

ColFee  in  Iiags, 
casks, 

Cigars  in  boxes, 

Cloves  in  bags. 

Gum  Arabic  in  bags. 

Fish  oil  in  casks. 

Beans  in  hhds. 

Indigo  in  seroons, 

in  cases  and  casks, 

Potash  in  casks. 

Black  pepper  in  bags, 

Oak  plank, 

Peruvian  bark  in  boxes, 
in  seroons, 

Rice  in  baiTels, 

Rum,  {au  litre.) 

Rocou  in  casks, 

Clayed  sugar  m  boxes  and  cask?. 

Raw  sugar  in  boxes  and  barrels, 

Tobacco,  in  leaf,  box,  or  hhd. 
in  sacs  uupanievs, 


X     6  per  cent. 
>     6  per  cent. 

3  per  cent. 

3  i)er  cent. 
12  per  cent. 
12  per  cent. 

2  per  cent. 

2  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
12  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 
12  per  cent. 
12  per  cent. 

3  per  cent. 

12  per  cent. 
2  per  Cent.  ■ 
12  percent. 

12  per  cent.  ■ 
12  per  cent. 
15  per  Cent. 
12  per  cent. 
2  per  cent. 


2  francs  the  hundred. 

800  francs  the  100  killogi-anunes. 

600  francs  the  100  kill. 

80  francs  the  100  kill. 

1000  francs  the  100  kill.   '  f 

1 400  francs  the  100  kill. 

400  f.  the  100  kill,  and  80  on  the  manC 

600  francs  the  100  kill. 

4  francs  8  centiin-.-s  the  100  kill. 

25  francs  the  100  kill. 

100  centimes  the  100  kill. 

^900  francs  the  100  kill. 

15  centimes  per  100  francs. 

4G0  fi-anes  the  100  Idll. 

15  centimes  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

^200  francs  the  100  kill. 


10  francs  the  100  kiiU 
8o  centimes  le  litre. 
12  francs  the  100  Idll. 
400  fi-ajies  the  100  kill. 
3oo  francs  the  100  kill. 
J400  f.  the  100  k.  and  80  fs, 


on  mauf. 


Note.  The  additional  tenth  is  not  comprised  in  the  above  duties. 

.^mSuseZS-C'^^S't^.^^^^^!^^'""^'^^^^         -  I'""*'  -d  -<i-  '^^  -«i^ 
cree  of  the  5th  August.  1810, 


«  Custom  house  duties  "C'^D/o.^.-  de  D^mnc.-)  are  iu  manuscript "the'foiio^^i;^  words;  ^z.  bJX' 
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€ofiy  of  a  letter  from  Jonathan  Russell^  esq.  charge  cVaffairs  of  the 
United  States  at  PariSy  to  Mr.  Smithy  Secretary  of  State,  dated 

Paris,  December,  11,  1810. 
SIR, 

On  the  evenin.^  of  the  9th  instant,  I  learnt  that  the  Essex  frigate 
had  arrived  at  L'Orient  on  the  4th,  and  had  been  put  under  quaran- 
tine for  five  days  for  the  want  of  a  bill  of  health,  during  which  time 
the  messenger  is  not  allowed  to  come  on  shore.  At  the  same  time 
that  I  received  this  intelligence,  1  was  also  informed  that  the  brig 
New  Orleans  Packet  was  seized  at  Bordeaux,  under  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  by  the  director  of  the  customs  at  that  place.  The 
siniul.aneous  occurrence  of  these  two  events,  formed  in  my  opi- 
nion a  crisis  w  hich  required  a  prompt  decision  of  this  government. 
Under  this  impression  1  immediately  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Ca- 
dore,  the  note  of  which  the  inclosed  is  a  copy,  and  in  which  I 
thought  it  politic  to  remonstrate  with  firmness,  agahist  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  director  of  the  custoi|>s  at  Bordeaux,  and  to  leave 
the  government  here  at  liberty  to  disavow  them.  This  disavowal, 
however,  I  am  persuaded  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  des- 
patches brought  by  the  Essex.  1  feel,  therefore,  the  most  lively 
anxiety  to  receive  them,  in  the  mean  time  1  give  thib  letter  a 
chance  of  reaching  you  by  a  vessel  about  leaving  Bordeaux  for 
Kew  York. 

Since  my  last,  the  Hanseatic  towns  have  been  annexed  to  this 
empire. 

I  have  informed  Mr.  Pinkney  of  the  arrival  of  the  Essex,  and 
suggested  to  him  the  possibility  that  the  proclamation  of  the  pre- 
sident had  come  out  by  her,  in  order  that  he  might,  if  he  thought 
proper,  make  a  final  attempt  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council  while  it  was  yet  in  the  power  of  the  British  ministry  to  do 
it  with  a  good  grace.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  JoXA.  RUSSELL. 

Hon.  R.  Smith,  Secretary  of  State,  U.  States. 

Mr.  Russell  to  the  Duke  de  Cadore. 

Paris,  December  10,  1810. 
SIR, 

I  have  this  moment  learnt  that  the  American  brig  New  Orleans 
Packet,  lately  arrived  at  Bordeaux,  has,  with  her  cargo,  the  bona 
fide  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  laden  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  been  seized  by  the  director  of  the  customs  under 
the  Berlin  or  Milan  decrees.  I  have  also  been  informed,  that  this 
director  of  the  customs,  not  satisfied  with  this  hardy  violation  of 
the  solemn  assurances  s<iven  by  your  excellency  to  general  Arm- 
strong on  the  5th  of  Ai:gust  last,  and  confirmed  by  your  letter  to 
him  of  the  7th  September,  that  these  decrees  were  revoked  and 
would  cease  to  operate  from  the  1st  of  November,  has,  without  re- 
gard to  the  plighted  faith  of  his  government,  announced  his  inten- 
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tion  of  selling  the  provisions  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  cargo, 
under  the  pretext  that  they  are  perishable. 

The  clear  and  unequivocal  manner  in  which  the  revocation  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  announced  by  your  excellency, 
forbid  me  for  a  moment  to  suppose,  that  the  violent  proceedings  of 
this  man  will  be  sanctioned  by  his  majesty  the  emperor  and  king, 
or  that  the  least  delay  will  be  allowed  in  placing  the  property  thus 
arrested  at  the  free  disposition  of  the  rightful  owner,  whose  confi- 
dence alone  in  the  good  faith  with  which  it  becomes  nations  to  per- 
form their  engagements,  has  brought  him  to  the  place  where  he  is 
so  inhospitably  treated. 

I  am  persuaded  that  your  excellency  will  not,  on  this  occasion, 
attempt  to  remind  me  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  revocation  of 
those  decrees  were  predicated.  These  conditions  were  in  thealter- 
iidtive,  and  the  performance  of  either  is  sufficient  to  render  abso- 
lute and  perpetual  that  revocation.  It  is  of  no  importance  that  the 
British  orders  in  council  have  not  been  withdrawn,  if  the  United 
States,  in  due  time,  perforni,  the  condition  which  depends  alone  on 
them.  And  what  is  this  condition?  why,  to  execute  an  act  of  con- 
gress against  the  English,  which  to  be  thus  executed,  requires  the 
previous  revocation  of  these  very  decrees.  The  letter  of  your  ex- 
cellency, of  the  5th  of  August,  appears  to  have  been  written  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  this  requisition  of  the  law,  and  manifestly  with 
the  intention  to  comply  with  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be  compe- 
tent for  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  the  contin- 
gent power  which  had  been  given  to  him. 

It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  decrees  have  in  fact  been  re- 
voked; but  that  the  delay  of  the  United  States  in  performing  the 
condition  presented  to  them  authorizes  their  revival.  The  case  of 
the  New  Orleans  Packet  is  the  first  which  has  occurred  since  the 
1st  of  November,  to  which  the  Berlin  or  Milan  decrees  could  be 
applied,  and  if  they  be  applied  to  this  case,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
France  to  show  one  solitary  instance  of  their  having  been  practi- 
cally revoked.  As  to  delay  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  there 
has  been  none.  No  official  information  of  the  letter  of  your  excel- 
lency of  the  5th  of  August,  left  France  for  the  United  States,  ow- 
ing to  circumstances  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  general  Arm- 
strong to  control,  until  the  29th  of  September,  and  to  this  moment 
I  have  not  learnt  that  such  official  information  has  been  there  re- 
ceived. I  might  indeed  have  learnt  it,  and  been  able  now  to  have 
communicated  to  your  excellency,  the  measures  on  which  the  pre- 
sident has  decided  in  consequence  of  it,  had  not  the  frigate  the  Es- 
sex, despatched  by  him,  been  put  under  quarantine  on  her  arrival 
at  L'Orient,  for  the  want  of  a  bill  of  health,  and  the  messenger 
thereby  detained  since  the  4th  of  this  month. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  a  bill  of  health  ought,  in 
courtesy,  to  be  exacted  of  a  frigate  of  a  friendly  power,  coming  in 
the  winter  season  from  a  place  not  known  to  have  been  lately  afflict-' 
cd  with  any  malignant  disease;  but  surely  the  delay  which  this  ex- 


.'I 

I 
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action  occasions,  cannot  he  imputed  to  a  want  of  due  diligence  on 
the  part  of  the  American  government. 

It  is  from  this  view  of  the  subject  that  1  am  thoroughly  convinced, 
that  the  application  of  the  Berlin  or  Milan  decree,  by  the  director 
of  the  customs  at  Bordeaux,  to  the  New  Orleans  Packet,  will  not 
be  approved  by  his  majesty,  but  that  prompt  and  efficient  measures 
will  be  taken  to  correct  a  procedure,  which,  if  persisted  in,  might 
produce  a  state  of  things  which  it  is  the  obvious  interest  of  both 
nations  to  avoid.  I  pray  your  excellency  to  be  assured  of  my  most 
distinguished  consideration,  kc. 

(Signed)  JONATHAN  RUSSELL.    , 


Cofiy  of  a  letter  from  Chr.  Meyer  to  Mr,  Smithy  Secretary  of  State, 

United  States  Consulate,  Bordeaux,  December  6, 1810.^^ 
SIR,  '' 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  copy  of  Mr.  Cathalan*s  letter  to 
me,  received  this  morning,  concerning  the  recapture  of  the  schoo- 
ner Grace  Ann  Greene,  of  New  York,  Daniel  Greene,  master,  who 
brought  her  into  the  port  of  Marseilles,  having  two  British  officers 
and  seven  sailors  on  board,  and  they  only  being  six  men,  amongst 
which  number  two  boys. 

The  brig  New  Orleans  Packet,  of  New  York,  with  a  cargo  of 
provisions  and  three  hundred  bags  of  cocoa  on  board,  bound  to  the 
Mediterranean  for  a  market,  went  to  Gibraltar,  where,  after  lying 
some  time,  came  to  this  port,  where  he  has  been  sequestered. 

The  schooner  Friendship,  of  and  from  Baltimore,  capt.  Snow, 
with  a  cargo  of  coffee  and  campeache,  is  arrived  five  days  ago  in 
this  river.  Whatever  the  issue  may  be  of  these  two  vessels,  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  inform  you  of.  I  remain,  very  respectfully,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  CHR.  MEYER, 

To  the  Secretary  of  State 

of  the  U.  States  of  America,  Washington. 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  Chr.  Meyer  to  Mr.  Smit/i,  Secretary  of  Stale. 

United  States  Consulate,  Bordeaux,  December  14,  1810. 
SIR, 

Annexed  is  triplicate  of  my  respects  to  you  of  the  6th  instant, 
the  brig  Osmin  and  the  ship  Commodore  Rogers,  by  which  the 
original  and  duplicate  went,  having  not  got  to  sea  yet. 

The  brig  New  Orleans  Packet,  of  New  York,  captain  Harris, 
mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  has  since  been  seized  by  the  col- 
lector, and  her  cargo  has  been  put  in  the  imperial  customhouse. 

The  schooner  Friendship,  of  and  from  Baltimore,  captain  SnoWj 
has  been  seouestered.  I  have  the  honour.  Sec.  he. 

(Signed)  CHR,  IVIEYER. 

Robert  Smith,  esq.  Secretary  of  State. 

Vol.  L  App.  ^  O 
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Department  of  State,  December  31,  1810. 

SIR) 

Having  just  received  from  general  Armstrong  the  inclosed 
communication,  (marked  D)  I  hasten  to  transmit  it  to  you,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  report  which  I  had  the  honour  of  laying-  before 
you  on  the  28th  of  this  month.  With  the  highest  respect  and  con- 
sideration, I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

R.  SMITH. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 


(D.) 
(copy.) 

Washington,  December  29,  181©. 
SIR, 

In  giving  the  few  papers  I  brought  with  me  another  examina- 
tion, I  have  found  the  inclosed  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the 
French  council  of  commerce  of  the  12th  of  September  last.  Having 
a  connexion  with  the  subject  of  my  letter  of  yesterday,  I  have  the 
honour  of  transmitting  it  to  you,  and  at  the  same  time  of  renewing 
the  assurances  of  my  very  high  consideration. 

(Signed)  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Hon.  Robert  Smith,  Secretary  of  State. 


(translation.) 

Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
At  the  palace  of  St  Cloud,  September  12,  1810. 

Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  protector  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  mediator  of  the  Swiss  confedera- 
tion: 

Upon  the  report  of  our  minister  of  the  interior; 

After  having  heard  our  council  of  the  administration  of  the 
finances,  and  in  conformity  with  our  decree  of  the  5th  of  August, 
1810. 

We  have  decreed  and  do  decree  as  follows: 

Article  I.  The  duties  of  entry  upon  the  articles  of  merchan- 
•disc  hereafter  mentioned,  are  regulated  in  the  following  manner: 

Francs.  Cents. 

American  potash,  per  quintal, 

Hides  in  the  hair,  American,  the  piece, 

Fish-oil,  per  quintal  decimal, 

Cod  fish,  idem,  -  -         - 

Dried  fish,  idem. 

Elephants'  teeth,     idem. 

Tortoise  shell,  idem, 

Mother  of  pearl,      idem, 

American  rice,        idem, 

Cachew,  idem,         -  -       ,      - 


30 

00 

2 

50 

25 

00 

10 

00 

8 

OQ 

400 

00 

1,500 

00 

200 

00 

20 

00 

600 

OQ 

Fi-ancs. 

Cents. 

60 

00 

10 

00 

-  4 

00 

7 

00 

6 

00 

12 

00 

30 

00 

30 

00 

150 

00 

200 

00 

125 

00 

75     00 
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Vanilla,  per  killogramme, 
Bark,  red,  idem, 

yellow,  idem, 

gray  rolled,    idem. 

Rhubarb,  idem. 

Ipecacuanha,  idem. 

Sumac,  per  quintal  decimal. 

Ginger,  idem, 

Pimento,  (see  the  decree  of  August  5th) 

Black  pepper,  Cassia  Lignea,  idem. 

Cinnamon  Ord. 

"  Casse  OIL  Canejice,''  per  quintal, 

Rocou,      >  -J 

Ordrilia.  J  '^'''"> 

"  Curcuma^^  idem, 

Gum  of  Senegal,  \ 

Arabic,    (  • , 
T    .  >  idem, 

lane,       i  ' 

Gayac,     ) 

Gum  Copal, 

Shellac, 
Indian  Rubber,       J^  per  quintal  decinxal,  -  200     00 

Gum  Ammoniac, 

Segapanum, 
Gum  Elemi,  idem,  -  .  -  500     00 

gute,  idem,         -  -  -  -  600     00 

opoponax,     idem,         .  -  -  -  400     00 

Gayac  wood,  "J 

Cayenne  do.  f  .  j^^,  „^     .  . 

r^  ^     '         \     ^      f  idem,  -  -  -         30     OC 

Quercitron  bark,    I 

Palissandre  wood,  j 

Red  wood,  per  quintal  decimal, 

Red  Sandal  wood, 

Aloe  wood,         -  -  . 

Nephretic  wood, 

«  Rhodes"  wood. 

Sandal  Citron  wood, 

Tanaris  wood, 

Brazil  wood. 


150 

00 

20 

00 

800 

00 

500 

00 

200 

00 

250 

30 

150 

00 

Caliatour  wood,  ^ 

Article  II.  Our  ministers  of  the  interior,  of  justice,  and  of  tht- 
finances,  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  present  decree. 
(Signed)  NAPOLEON 

By  the  Emperor. 
The  Minister  Secretary  of  State, 

(Signed)  H.  B.  Duke  of  Bassano 

The  Counsellor  Director  General  of  the  Customs, 

ThB  Count  de  Sussv 
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(translation.) 
FRENCH  EMPIRE. 

Paris,  December  26,  1810. 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  his  excellency  the  grand  judge  ^  minister  of  jus- 
tice^ to  the  counsellor  of  state^  president  of  the  council  of  prizes. 

Paris,  Dec.  25,  1810. 
MR.  PRESIDENT, 

The  minister  of  foreign  relations,  by  order  of  his  majesty,  the 
emperor  and  king,  addressed  on  the  5th  of  August  last,  to  the  ple- 
nipotentiary of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  note  containing 
the  following  words: 

"  I  am  authorized  to  declare  to  you  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan  are  revoked,  and  that  after  the  first  of  November  they 
•will  cease  to  have  effect;  it  being  well  understood,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  declaration,  the  English  will  revoke  their  orders  in 
council,  and  renounce  the  new  principles  of  blockade  which  they 
washed  to  establish,  or  that  the  United  States,  in  conformity  to  the 
act  you  have  just  communicated,  will  cause  their  rights  to  be  re- 
spected by  the  English." 

In  consequence  of  the  communication  of  this  note,  the  president 
of  the  United  States  issued,  on  the  2d  of  November,  a  proclama- 
tion to  announce  the  revocation  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan, 
and  declared  that  in  consequence  thereof,  all  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  act  of  the  first  of  May  must  cease  with  respect  to 
France  and  her  dependencies:  on  the  same  day  the  treasury  depart- 
ment addressed  a  circular  lo  all  the  collectors  of  the  customs  of 
the  United  States,  which  enjoins  them  to  admit  into  the  ports  and 
■waters  of  the  United  States  armed  French  vessels;  prescribes  to 
them  to  apply,  after  the  2d  of  February  next,  to  English  vessels  of 
every  description, and  to  productions  arising  from  the  soil  and  indus- 
try, or  the  commerce  of  England  and  her  dependencies,  the  law 
•which  prohibits  all  commercial  relations,  if  at  that  period  the  revo- 
cation of  the  English  orders  in  council,  and  of  all  the  acts  violating 
the  neutrality  of  the  United  Slates,  should  not  be  announced  by  the 
treasury  department. 

In  consequence  of  this  engagement  entered  into  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  to  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected, 
his  majesty  orders,  that  all  the  causes  that  may  be  pending  in  the 
council  of  prizes  of  captures  of  American  vessels,  made  after  the 
first  of  November,  and  those  that  may  in  future  be  brought  before 
it,  shall  not  be  judged  according  to  the  principles  of  the  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan,  but  that  they  shall  remain  suspended;  the  ves- 
sels captured  or  seized  to  remain  only  in  a  state  of  sequestration, 
and  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  being  reserved  for  them  until  the 
2d  of  February  next,  the  period  at  which  the  United  Slates  having 
fulfilled  the  engagement  to  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected,  the 
said  captures  snail  be  declared  null  by  the  council,  and  the  Ameri- 
can vessels  restored,  together  with  their  cargoes,  to  their  proprie- 
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tors.  Receive,  Mr.  President,  the  new  assurances  of  my  most  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

(Signed)  THE  DUKE  OF  MASSA. 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  minister  of  finance  to  the  count  of  Sussy^ 
counsellor  of  state ^  director  general  of  the  customs^  dated     ' 

December  25,  1810. 

On  the  5th  of  last  August,  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  \vrote 
to  Mr.  Armstrong,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  revoked,  and 
that  after  the  first  of  November  they  would  cease  to  have  effect;  it 
'being  well  understood,  that  in  consequence  of  this  declaration,  the 
English  would  revoke  their  orders  in  council  and  renounce  the 
new  principles  of  blockade  which  they  wished  to  establish;  or  that 
the  United  States,  in  conformity  to  the  act  communicated,  should 
cause  their  rights  to  be  respected  by  the  English. 

On  the  communication  of  this  note,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  issued,  on  the  second  of  November,  a  proclamation,  which 
announces  the  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  after 
the  first  of  November;  and  which  declares,  that  in  consequence 
thereof,  all  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  act  of  the  first  of  May, 
18'  9,  should  cease  with  respect  to  France  and  her  dependencies. 

The  same  day,  the  treasury  department  addressed  to  the  collec- 
tors of  the  customs  a  circular,  which  directs  them  to  admit  into  the 
ports  and  waters  of  the  United  States,  armed  FrencJi  vessels,  and 
enjoins  it  on  them  to  apply,  after  the  second  of  February  next,  the 
law  of  the  first  of  May,  1809,  prohibiting  all  commercial  relation 
to  English  vessels  of  every  description,  as  well  as  to  productions  of 
the  soil,  industry  or  commerce  of  England,  and  her  dependencies. 

His  majesty  having  seen,  in  these  two  pieces,  the  enunciation  of 
the  measures  which  the  Americans  purpose  taking  on  the  second 
of  February  next,  to  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected,  has  ordered 
me  to  inform  you,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  must  not  be 
applied  to  any  American  vessels  that  have  entered  our  ports  since 
the  first  of  November,  or  may  enter  in  future;  and  that  those  which 
have  been  sequestered,  as  being  in  contravention  of  these  decrees, 
must  be  the  object  of  a  special  report. 

On  the  second  of  February,  I  shall  acquaint  you  with  the  inten- 
tions of  the  emperor  with  regard  to  the  definitive  measures  to 
be  taken  for  distinguishing  and  favouring  the  American  navigation. 
I  have  the  honour  to  salute  you:  the  minister  of  finance, 

(Signed)  THE  DUKE  OF  GAETE. 
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TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 

February  6tb,  1811. 
SIR, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  a  statement  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  exported  from  the  United  States,  during  the  year, 
ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1810. 

The  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  of  domestic  growth  or  ma- 
nufacture included  in  this  statement,  are  estimated  at 

S  42,366,675 
And  those  of  foreign  grov/th  or  manufacture,  24,39 1,295 


Amounting  together  to  66,757,970 

The  apparent  destination  of  those  exports  is  exhibited  in  the 
statement,  and  may  be  recapitulated  as  followeth,  viz.: 

1.   To  Eurofie  and  the  Mediterranean^  viz,: 

Northern  powers  and  Germany,  22,010,000 

France  and  Holland,  120,000 

Great  Britain,             -         -  12,520,000 
Spain     and     Portugal,     Madeira, 

Azores  and  Canary  Islands,  11,050,000 
Italy,  Trieste,  Levant,  Barbary  and 

ports  not  distinguished,         -  2,200,000 


To  all  other  countries^  viz.: 

Florida  (principally  Amelia  island)  2,500,000 

British  northern  American  colonies  1,470,000 

Spanish  America  and  Brazil,  8,520,000 

All  other  West  India  ports,         -  4,990,000 
East  Indies,  China,  Africa  and  Pa- 

jfic  Ocean,         -             -  1,300,000 


47,900,000 


18,860,000 

66,760,000 

The   articles  of  domestic  growth  or  manufacture  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  heads,  viz. 

Produce  of  the  sea,           -           -  1,481,000 

forest,             -  4,978,000 

agriculture,         -  33,502,000 

Manufactures,                        -  2,174,000 

Uncertain,            ^            -  231,000 


42,566,000 


I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
very  respectfully.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

The  Honourable  the 

Sjieaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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A  SUMMARY 

Of  the  Value  and  Destination  of  the  Exports  of  the  United 
agreeably  to  the  preceding  statements. 


States, 


WHITHER  EXPORTED. 


Russia, 
Pi-ussia, 


Dollais 


Sweden, 

Swedish  West  Indies, 

Denmark  and  Norway, 
Danish  West  Indies, 


Holland, 

Dutch  West  Indies  and  American  colonies, 
Ditto  East  Indies,  .... 


England,  Man  and  Berwick,  ... 

Scotland,        -        -  -        -  -        - 

Ireland.        ...... 

Gibraltar,  ...... 

British  Ainean  ports,  ..... 

Ditto  East  Indies,  ..... 

British  ^^'est  Indies, 

Newfoundland  and  British  fisheries,  .... 

British  American  colonies,  -        - 

Other  British  colonies,        -  -        -  -        - 

Hamburg,  Bremen,  the  other  Hanse  Townis  and  ports  of  Ger- 
many,       .......... 

French  European  ports  on  the  Atlantic, 

Ditto  West  Indies  and  American  colonies, 

Bourbon  and  Mauritius,        ....-- 

Spanish  European  ports  on  the  Atlantic, 
Ditto  ditto        on  the  Mediterranean, 

TenerifFe  and  the  other  Canaries,        ... 

Manilla  and  Phillipine  Islands, 

Floridas,        ......... 

Honduras,  Campeachy,  and  Musquito  shore, 
Spanish  W"est  Indies  "and  American  colonies, 


Portugal,        -        - 

^Madeira, 

Fayal  and  the  other  Azores,        ... 
Cape  de  Verd  islands,  -  ... 

Other  African  poi-ts, 

Coast  of  Brazil  and  other  American  colonies, 

Italy, 


Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports  in  the  Adriatic, 

Ttxrkey,  Levant  and  Egypt,        - 

Morocco  and  Barbary  states,  =  .  .  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ... 

China,  ...  ... 

Asia  (generally.)        .... 

West  Indies,    do.        -  .... 

Europe,  do. -        - 

Africa,  do, -         f 

South  Seas,  ....... 

Northwest  coast  of -'Vmer]ea,  ... 

Toisn  Dollars 


Domestic 
produce. 


1,048,7(52 


134,149 


1,563.336 
1,619,442 


3,962,739 
33,449 


74,194 
39.724 
3,760 


9,048.358 

751,496 

1,588.584 

132,972 

11.001 

58.438 

2,322.720 

18.054 

1.292,532 

9,956 


16,782 

50.045 

8,308 


3,257.853 
230.098 
326.127 

85.844 
2,521,462 

71.589 
3.182,318 


2.664.121 

1.587.641 

1,355,802 

94.535 

63',969 

721,899 


71.803 


15,319 


42,365.675 


Foreign 
produce. 


4,294.397 
424.826 


6,548,051 
2,296 


23,992 

31 

27,377 


877,038 

1,125 

14.272 

i06.4S3 

3,027 

98,257 

71.443 

8.839 

123,411 

17,482 


1,670 

49,925 

1,400 


1,098,646 
119,955 
187,389 
141,716 
61.488 
52,666 
3.604,791 


121.578 
51,325 
19.875 
62,721 
15.901 

8891839 


656,601 


118.387 


Total 
Value. 


3,975,698 
536,899 

7,902,001 

10,546^33 

174.078 


16,555t4SS 
1,126,3£2 

137,C'^;0 


14,941,94; 


7.679,210 
728,494 

59,639 
195,727 
533,919 

14,439 
319,479 

49.570 
360,931 
683,619 

84,53,S 

5,784 

145,918 


66.757,970 
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Of  the  Value  of  Exports  from  each  State 

[April 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

New  Hampshire,            ... 
Vermont,         _            .             .            - 
Massachusetts,         -            -            - 
Rhode  Island,         ... 
Connecticut,         -         -        -             -         - 
New  York,         >         .        .         -         - 
New  Jersey,         -         -         -         -         _ 
Pennsylvania,           -         .         .         -         - 
Delaware,         -            -         -         _        . 
Maiyland,             -             .... 
District  of  Columbia,*         -        -        - 
Virginia,         ..-.-- 
No)-th  Carolina,         -         .         -         - 
South  Carolina,              .         -         -         . 
Georgia,         -         -            -         -         . 

Ohio, 

Territory  of  the  United  States,! 

225,623 

406,138 
5,761,771 

874,870 

762,785 
10,928,573 

392,798 

4,751,634 

79,988 

3,275.904 

984,463 
4,632,829 

401,465 

4,881,840 

2,234,912 

10,583 

1,760,499 

9,027 

26,493 

7,251,277 

456,706 

5,858 

6,313,757 

37,469 

6,241,764 

40,354 

3,213.114 

53,640 

189,782 

2,484 

408,774 

3,774 

137,022 

234,650 

432,631 

13.013,048 

1,331,576 

768,643 

17,242.330 

430,267 

10,993,398 

120,342 

6,489,018 

1,038,103 

4,822,611 

403,949 

5,290,614 

2,238.686 

10,583 

1,897,521 

Total  dollars. 

42,366,675 

24,391,295   ,  66,757,970 

♦George  Town,         .         -         -         - 
Alexandria,             ..... 

85,308 
899,154 

22,131 
31,509 

107,439 
930,663 

Total  dollars, 

984,462 

53,6<k)   .    1,038,102 

f  Michigan,  (Detroit)            -        -        - 
New  Orleans,         ..... 
Mississippi,  (Mobile) 

3,571 

1,753,974 
2,958 

44 
136,978 

3,615 

1,890,952 

2,958 

Total  dollars. 

l,76.'t,503 

137,022   ;    1,897,525 

Note.— No  returns  have  been  received  from  the  disti-ict  of  Michilimakinac,  in  the 
JVIichigan  territory. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 

Register's  Office,  February  6th,  1811, 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Register 
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STATEMENT  OF  EXPORTS 

The  Produce  and  Manufacture  of  the  United  States,  commencing 
the  1st  of  October,  1809,  and  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1810. 


SPECIES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


Fish,  Dried  or  smoked, quintals 

Pickled, barrels 

n-,   c^'"°' kegs 

Uil,  {spermaceti, o-a!!ons 

M^hale  and  other  fish, ditto 

Whalebone,  -        - pounds 

bpermaceti  candles,  ditto 

Wood,  staves  and  Jieading, M 

Shingles, ditto 

Hoops  and  poles, ditto 

Boards  and  plank, ditto 

Hewn  timber,  tons 

Lumber  of  all  kinds, dollars 

Masts  and  spars, ditto 

Oak-bark  and  other  dye,        -        .        ,        .  ditto 

All  manufactures  of  wood,         ....  ditto 

Naval  stores.  Tar, barrels 

Pitch, ditto 

Rosm, ditto 

Turpeutiue, ditto 

Ashes,  Pot, to„g 

^,.       ^^"f* ditto 

Skins  and  furs, dollars 

^''^s/'^S*  pounds 

g^f'  barrels 

Pork, ^ij^Q 

Hams  and  bacon,      --.....  pounds 

Jallow,  ditto 

5^"er, ditto 

P^^se, ditto 

^y^^ ditto 

5'^^^'       ,,, No.  of 

Horned  cattle,        - ditto 

Sl^?^'*  -  -  - ditto 

^ules,  .  -  -..-..  ditto 

g^^eP»        -  - ditto 

g°Ss, .  ditto 

S?;;*t7' dozens 

J^j^^at, bushels 

Indian  COFH, ditto 

S^'f » -  ^  ditto 

g^*!' .  ditto 

g^^J^\    , ditto 

Buckwheat, ^i^^^ 

i::se^:  .  ■  .■.-.-. ^ 

Jits"' ■    -    "     -  '  ^ 

"^^^  .'.-..-:         ? 

Shipst^S;^-^-'       .•.-.-.-.-      -      -  -? 

Biscuit  or  sliip  bread,  .  ,        .  .  ^  ^^^.^^^j^^ 

Vol.  I.  App.  f  J> 


Quantity 
or  Value. 


280,804 

34,674 

5,964 

63,910 

544,734 

42.843 

187,190 

27,137 

43,122 

3,250 

63,042 

103,-:94 

86,505 

141,163 

72,049 

156,950 

87,310 

7,563 

7,483 

62,912 

7,083 

3,227 

177,081 

279,246 

47,699 

37,209 

1,218,855 

11,205 

1,620,538 

741,878 

1,365,333 

2,500 

5,212 

2,899 

21& 

4,6l3f 

250 

1,752 

325,924 

1,054,252 

448 

44,425 

6,942 

73 

25,578 

22,209 

59,443 

6,465 

798,431 

5,078 

86,744 

1 

675 

62,418 


no 
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STATEMENT  CONTINUED. 


SPECIES  OF  MERCHANDISE 


Biscuit  or  ship  bread,        -        '        ' 

Rice,  •-'',..- 

Indigo,  ^        '.        ' 

Cotton,  Sea  Island,  -  _        ,        . 

Other,        -        -        "  _        _        . 

Tobacco,  -        "        "        '     _ 

Hemp,  -        '        "        "  .        .        - 

riaxseed, 

Flax,        -        -        ■        "        '    _ 
Hops,  -        -        ■ 

Mustard,        -        -        '        '  .        . 

Wax,        -        : 

Household  furniture,  -  _        _ 

Coaches  and  other  carnages,  -  ^        _        _ 

Hats,  -  '.'.". 

leltTorter  and  cider,  in  cask^^^^^^      -_      -_      '_ 

Boots,         -        "        '        '  _        ,        - 

Shoes,  silk,  -        -        '  _        .        . 

Leather,        -        "        "  _        .        . 

Candles,  tallow. 

Wax,        -        -        -        ■ 

Soap,        -■'''..-- 

Starch,        -        -        -        '  ... 

Snuff,         -        :        '  A     '        ' 

Tobacco,  manufactured,        -  _        _ 

Leather, 

Lead,        -        *        '        '  .        .        - 

Maple  sugar,         -        -        '_  .        . 

Bricks,  "  .     '        "        '  ,        - 

Spirits  from  grain. 

Essence  of  bark. 

Linseed  oil,         -  .  " 

Spirits  of  turpentine,        -        -  _        _ 

Canvas  and  sail  cloth. 

Cables  and  cordage,  -        '  _         _ 

Cards,  wool  and  cotton,        -        '      ^        _ 
Playing,  -        '        '        '   . 

Iron,  pig,  -  '        ■    .    '    . 

Bar,        -        -  '  .        , 

Nails,  -        -  "        '  .        . 

Si  manufactures  of  iron  o^  iron  and  steel, 


Quantity 
or  Value, 


Spirits  from  molasses 
Sugar  refined,  -  _        ^        . 

Chocolate,  -        "  '  ,        . 

E^pT-r  brass  and  copper  ma;ufact«red,        _ 


kegs 

tierces 

pounds 

ditto 

ditto 

hhds. 

cwt. 

bushels 

pounds 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

dollars 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

gallons 

dozens 

pairs 

ditto 

ditto 

pounds 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

M. 

gallons 
.    ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
pieces 
cwt. 
number 
packs 
tons 
ditto 
pounds 
dollars 
ditto 
gallons 
pounds 
ditto 
ditto 
dollars 
ditto 


84 


39,842 

131,341 

11,560 

,604,078 
,657,384 
84,134 
13 
240,579 
73,803 
4,460 
985 
294,007 
131,484 
10,762 
45,065 
13,361 
90,550 
15,865 
5,169 
360 
54,475 
615,491 
7,380 
1,547,107 
11,654 
33,858 
495,427 
279,043 
172,323 
14,123 
265 
133,853 
150 
23,502 
12,708 
134 
6,698 
2,481 
7,636 
93 
429 
377,373 
9,410 
39,293 
474,990 
748,198 
13,333 
102,379 
17,426 
19,524 
256,534 
230,881 


Total  value  of  the  foregoing  statement,    dollars , 
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RECAPITULATION 

Of  the  Tonnage  of  the  United  States,  for  1809. 


REGISTERED  TONNAGE. 

The  registered  vessels  wliich  were  employed  in  foreign  trade,  and 
amount  of  registered  tonnage  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1809,  was,  -  -......., 


ENROLLED  AND  LICENSED  TONNAGE. 
The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  at  the  close  of 


Ae  year  1809,  amounted  to 
The  licensed  vessels  under 


tons,  employed  in  do. 


FISHING  VESSELS. 


do. 


The  enrolled  vessels  licensed  for  the  whale  fishery,  amounted  to 

Ditto,  do.  for  the  cod  fishery,  do. 

The  licensed  vessels  under  20  tons  for    do.      "  do. 


The  total  amount  of  registered  tonnage  employed  other  than  in  the 

Tfthale  fishei-y  duiing  the  year  1809,  was 

The  amount  employed  in  the  whale  fishery, 


371,500  56 
33,661  75 


573  12 

26,109  67 

8,376  93 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 


910,059  25 


405,162  31 


35,059 


906,855  35 
3,203  83 


910,059  23 


Register's  Office,  December  31, 1810. 

I  do  hereby  ceitlfv,  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  a  true  extract  made  from  the  quarterly  absttacts 
ot  tonnage  rendered  by  the  collectors  of  the  several  districts  of  the  United  States,  for  1809. 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Register. 


il2 

STATEMENT 

Of  the  Debt  of  the  United  States,  on  the  \st  of  January,  1810. 
DOMESTIC  DEBT,  exclusive  of  suras  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund. 

Six  per  cent,  stock,           - 20,706,603  22 

Three  per  cent,  stock,               16,157,890  04 

Defenvd  stock,                   -            ....  11,717,476  92 

Louisiana  six  per  cent,  stock,                   -        -        •  11,250,000 

Six  per  cent,  stock,  (loan  of  1796)              •        -        -  80,000 

Exchanged  sLx  per  cent,  stock,               -        -        -  3,751.125  26 

Converted  sL\  per  cent,  stock, 1,859,770  70 

Nominal  amount  of  the  debt,  1st  January-,  1810,  -  .  -  65,522,86 

Deduct  reimbursement  of  the  six  percent,  and  de- 
ferred stock.,  to  the  31st  December,  1809,  -  -  -  15,552,567  88 
From  this  sian  deduct  reimbursement  paid  on  stock 
subsequently  transfen-ed  to  the  sinking  fund  to  1st 
JaJiuai-y,  1809,  ...  .  .  24,398  22 
And  the  difference  between  the  nominal  amount  of 
six  per  cent,  and  defeired  stocks  exchanged  and 
the  amount  of  exchanged  stock  issued  m  lieu 
thereof;  being  reimbui'sement  previously  paid  on 
said  stocks,            -            -            ....      3,082.388  50  (A) 

'         3,106,786  72 

— —  12,445,731 

Unredeemed  amount,  1st  Januaiy,  1810,  -  -         Dolls.  53,077,084 

Nominal  amount  ofthe  debt,  as  above  stated,  -        '-       -  Dolls.  65,522,865 

Sinking  fund.  The  following  sums  already  carried,  and  to  be  carried 
to  the  credit  of  the  trustees  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  the  1st  January,  1810. 

FOREIGN  DEBT,  passed  to  their  credit  to  31st  December,  1807,  -  -  11,720,000 

10  be  passed  to  their  ci-edit  to  31st  December,  1808,      240,000 
to  31st  December,  1809,      240,000 

480,000 

12,200,00« 

DOMESTIC  DEBT,  SLx  per  cent,  stock, 1.946,026  92 

Three  per  cent,  stock,        -        -        ,        .        .  698,555  41 

Deferred  stock,  -  ....  991,179  83 

Eight  per  cent,  stock, 6,481,700 

Exchanged  stock,  credited,        300.707  62 
to  be  credited,     2,242,218  24 

2,542,925  86 

Converted  stock,  80 

Four  and  a  half  per  cent,  stock,  -        •  176,000 

Five  and  a  half  per  cent,  stock,        -        -        -  1,848,900 

Navy  six  per  cent,  stock,  -  -        -  711,700 

< 15,397,068  02 

27,597,068 


Dolls.  93,119,934 


Amount  as  per  preceding  annual  statement,        ....           Dolls.  93,119,83: 
Add  Tliree  per  cent,  stock  issued,  9 

As  above,  Dolls.  93,119,9^ 


i  A)  These  deductions  not  having  been  made  in  the  two  preceding  annual 
statements,  tlie  unredeemed  amounts  w  ere  short  stated  the  following 
sums,  to  wit: 

1st  JanuaiT.  1808.        1st  Januarj'i  > 
Reimbursement  on  stock  credited  the  sinking  fund,        -        -        -  24,'350  84  24,3 

Ditto,        on  stock  exchanged, 860,418  18  3,082.3k: 


Short  sUtad  884,769  02  3,106,786 

Amounts  per  preceding  anntial  statements,        -  -  63,789,434  62  53,782,200 


Tnie  unredeemed  amounts,  -        Dolls.  64,674,203  64  56,888,987  c 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

By  Farrandand  Mc/iolas 
Prill^g^^FollTit"^  "'  Pennsylvania,  re,a.ive  to  the 

mT  Vl'lt""  °''  ^^'ARITIME  LOANS,  fron,  the  French  of 
M.  B.  M.  Emengon,  «-,th  Notes,  by  J.  E.  Hall,  Esq.  3  dolls 

archbishop  of  Ca™bray.'TLs.ated  Lm    be  V^^^^^T 
nd  Quotations,  by  William  Stevenson,  A  M  ''' 

^THE  MAN  OF  FEEEINC.  By  H.  M^Kenzie,  Esq.  miniature 

CHAPLET  OF  COMUS;  or  Feast  of  Sentiment  and  Festival 

A  LETTER  on  the  Genius  and  Disposition  of  the  French  r„ 

:r^id  :si^  - ""-  ^'  -  ---^-  -  -^  -^-""nt 
fn  cttf'tfaZf  L^"ci:ir" '°~'  ^" '-  --  ^-  - 

RASSELAS,  Prince  of  Abyssinia:  a  Tale.    Bv  Samuel  John 
J,  LL.  D.  miniature  edition.  '      "'""'='  -"o""- 

By  ^.  Finletj,  Philadelphia. 

V  DICTIONARY  OF  QUOTATIONS    In    .  •, 

=%  from  the  Latin  and  F^-ench,  buVcomp^is  V2  ra^^tm 

Greek  Spamsh  and  Italian  languages,  translafed  into  E„i  T 

nlllustrations  historical  and  idiomatic    Bv  D    V  T.  AT^'r 

J  Middle  Temple.    First  American,  from   he  Hfth  London"   / 

..corrected,  with  additions.  1  doll.  50  cents  '  '"'• 


THE  LIFE  OF  FENELON,  Archbishop   of  Cambray.   By 

Charles  Butler,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn.   1  doll. 

By  James  F.  Parke  and  Edward  Parker^  Philadelfihia. 

THE  WANDERER  OF  SWITZERLAND,  the  West  Indies, 

and  other  Poems.  By  James  Montgomery.    Two  volumes  in  one, 

embellished  with  a  portrait  of  the  author.   1  doll. 

By  Brannan  and  Morford,  Philadelphia. 

ENGLISH  BARDS  and  Scotch  Reviewers;  a  Satire.  By  Lord 

Byron.  1  doll. 

By  P.  Byrne^  Philadelphia. 

THE  LAW-DICTIONARY:  explaining  the  rise,  progress,  and 
present  state  of  the  English  Law;  defining  and  interpreting  the 
terms  or  words  of  Art;  and  comprising  copious  information  on  the 
subjectsofLaw,  Trade,  and  Government.  Originally  compiled  by 
Giles  Jacobs;  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged  by  T.  E.  Tomlins.  In 
six  volumes.  30  dolls. 

By  the  Booksellers. 

A  NEW  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  in  3 
vols.  By  N.  G.  Dufief. 

A  third  edition  of  Nature  Displayed,  2  vols,  by  the  same  author. 

PROPOSED  PUBLICATIONS. 

By  Farrand  and  Mcholas. 
FEARNE'S  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Contingent  Remainder^ 
and  Executory  Devises.  With  Notes,  kc.  By  Charles  Butler,  Esc 
By  D.  Mallory  and  Co.  Boston. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.  Vol.  5 
Containing  a  continuation  of  the  sixteenth  Century.    On  the  plai 
of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Milner;  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  D.  D 

F.  R.  S. 

By  Brannan  and  Morford^  Philadelfihia. 

A  new  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives.  By  John  and  William  Lano 
home.  With  additional  Notes,  by  Sir  Francis  Wrangham. 
By  John  Bioren,  Philadelfihia. 

THE  LAWS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  ending  with  the  sessi 
of  1809-10,  the  whole  revised,  corrected,  and  superintended 
Charles  Smith,  Attorney  at  Law,  appointed  for  the  purpose  by 
Governor. 


